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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  this  New  Edition  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Modern  Styles  of  Architecture,"  the  whole  text  lias  l>oen  carefully 
revised,  not  only  to  correct  imperfections,  but  also  to  admit  of  the 
additional  knowledge  gained  during  the  last  ten  years  being  incor- 
porated in  it.  This  revision  has  also  enabled  the  author  to  engraft 
on  the  body  of  the  work  the  experience  derived  from  a  tour  made 
through  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  during  the  spring  of  last  year, 
with  the  especial  object  of  verifying  or  correcting  first  impressions 
regarding  many  important  buildings  which  are  the  subject  of  com- 
ment in  the  following  pages.  The  death,  too,  of  several  eminent 
British  architects  has  admitted  of  their  works  being  described  in 
this  new  edition,  which,  on  the  conditions  to  which  the  work  is 
limited,  could  not  be  done  when  it  was  first  published. 

With  these  additions  and  improvements,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work, 
as  it  now  stands,  may  be  considered  as  supplying  a  waut  which  has 
liitherto  existed  in  the  literaturo  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats; 
no  modern  work  of  the  same  scope  being  known  to  exist,  either  in 
English  or  in  any  foreign  language,  which  gives  a  condensed  and 
l>opular  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  -  even  if  not  the  most 
perfect — of  the  styles  of  Architecture  in  use  among  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world. 

When  this  work  was  first  published,  in  18G2,  it  was  intended — as 
is  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  — to  form  a  sequel 
to  the  '  Handbook  of  Architecture/  published  in  1 855. 

The  materials  of  this  Handbook  were  afterwards  re-arranged  and 
enlarged,  so  as  to  form  the  '  History  of  Architecture,'  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  18i>7,  when  this  volume  still  occupied  the  same  relative 
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position  as  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  History.  Ah  now 
reprinted,  it  is  intended  to  form  the  Fourth  Volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  whole  work,  which  is  passing  through  the  press,  and  which  it 
is  intended  shall  take  the  following  form. 

It  is  proposed  to  reprint  the  two  volumes  of  the  'History  of 
Architecture,'  with,  such  corrections  and  additional  matter  as  may  1h> 
requisite  to  bring  them  up  to  tho  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  but- 
leaving  out  of  them  all  the  chapters  relating  to  India.  The  general 
history,  without  India,  will  thus  form  a  separate  work,  in  two  volumes 
of  about  COO  pages  each,  and  with  not  less  than  1000  illustrations. 

Tho  Indian  chapters  now  occupy  300  jmges,  with  200  woodcuts. 
It  is  proposed  to  double  tho  extent  of  the  text,  and  to  add  at  least  100 
more  illustrations.  It  will  thus  form  a  volume  similar  in  extent  to 
the  throe  others,  and  will  bo  sold  separately.  The  concluding  volume, 
as  before,  will  bo  the  present  ono,  which  brings  down  the  history  to 
the  present  time. 

By  this  arrangement,  those  who  possess  the  original  work  will 
not  find  it  superseded  or  its  value  destroyed  by  this  now  edition, 
unless  they  feel  specially  interested  in  tho  Indian  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  in  that  case  they  can  obtain  tho  Indian  volume  separately 
without  tho  necessity  of  purchasing  tho  whole  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  feel  an  especial  interest  in  India  may  obtain  all  that 
refers  to  that  country  in  a  single  volume  especially  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

It  is  intended  that  tho  first  and  second  volumes  shall  be  published 
in  November  next  year,  and  tho  Indian  volume  towards  the  end 
of  1875. 

20,  Lanyham  Place,  September,  1873. 
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Whkn  the  'History  of  Architecture'  was  first  published  in  two 
volumes,  in  18o5,  it  was  intended  that  it  should  have  been  followed 
by  a  third,  completing  the  history  of  the  art  from  the  earliest  day 
to  the  present  time.  Various  engagements  and  occupations  have 
hitherto  prevented  this  intention  from  being  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  in  consequence  now  given  to 
the  public  in  such  a  form  that  it  may  either  be  bound  up  as  the  third 
volume  of  the  'Handbook,'  or  treated  as  an  entirely  separate  work 
complete  in  itself. 

Even  indei»cndently  of  the  lapse  of  time  which  lias  occurred  since 
the  first  publication,  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands  a  different 
class  of  treatment  from  that  pursued  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
History.  For  reasons  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  it  as  the  consecutive  history  of  an 
importaiit  art,  carried  out  in  every  part  of  the  globe  on  the  same  wcll- 
understood  and  universally  acknowledged  principles.  Extraneous 
matters  and  individual  tastes  and  caprices  have  l>cen  imported  into 
the  practice  of  the  art  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  at  every  page 
necessary  to  stop  to  explain  and  guard  against  them  ;  and  this  volume 
in  consequence  becomes  far  more  a  critical  essay  on  the  history  of  the 
al>crration8  of  the  art  during  the  last  four  centuries  than  a  narrative  of 
an  inevitable  sequence  of  events,  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  parts 
of  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  mode  of  treatment  is  the  same  as  nearly 
as  was  practicable  with  such  different  materials,  in  order  that  the 
whole  might  form  one  work  ;  so  that,  except  the  essential  distinction 
1>etween  the  principles  cm  which  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  are 
carried  out,  there  is  little  change  beyond  a  slight  variation  in  the 
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nature  of  the  illustrations.  These  are  generally  of  a  much  more 
pictorial  character  than  those  of  the  former  volumes,  the  object  being 
to  reproduce  the  stone  picture  as  conceived  in  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual artist,  not  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  a  quasi-natural 
art.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  are  fewer  plans  than  in  the  *  Hand- 
book,* and  a  smaller  number  of  purely  architectural  illustrations.1 

Where  plans  of  churches  and  other  similar  buildings  are  intro- 
duced which  admit  of  comparison  with  those  engraved  for  the  previous 
volumes,  they  are  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  100  feet  to  1  inch, 
but  this  has  been  impossible  with  palaces  and  many  civil  edifices, 
their  extent  being  such  as  to  require  a  space  of  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  a  page  of  this  volume  for  their  display ;  and  the  dimensions 
even  of  many  of  the  churches  arc  such  that  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable, from  the  same  cause,  to  adhere  to  the  scale  of  50  feet  to  1  inch 
for  elevations  and  sections,  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  volumes. 
This  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  here  than  it  would  have  been 
when  speaking  of  the  true  styles,  inasmuch  as  the  plans  of  Renais- 
sance churches  are  seldom  interesting  as  developments  of  any  system, 
and  those  of  civil  buildings  are  rarely  of  any  value  l)eyond  showing 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  while  in  palaces  and  dwelling- 
houses,  unless  the  plans  of  two  or  three  storeys  are  given,  the  whole  is 
unintelligible.  Even  when  this  is  done,  their  complicated  and  utilita- 
rian arrangement  can  never  compete  in  interest  with  the  great  internal 
halls  of  temples  or  churches,  which  are  often  quite  as  artistic  and  as 
monumental  as  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  which  contain  them. 

It  need,  perhaps,  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  present  work  by 
no  means  pretends  to  be  a  complete  history  of  the  Renaissance  styles. 
So  numerous  are  the  examples,  that  it  would  require  three  or  four 
volumes  to  describe  them  all,  and  more  than  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  illustrations  to  render  them  intelligible.  All  that  has  been 
attempted  has  been  to  select  the  best  and  most  typical  specimens  in 
each  country,  and  these  only  ;  and  by  means  of  them  to  point  out  the 
peculiarities  and  to  explain  the  aims  of  each  separate  nationality ; 
while,  as  a  general  rule,  only  such  buildings  have  been  described  at 
length  as  have  been  also  illustrated  by  the  woodcuts.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  easy  to  enlarge  the  text  to  almost  any  extent  by 
enumerating  or  describing  other  examples;  but  as  nothing  can  be 
more  unintelligible  than  a  mere  verbal  description  of  a  building,  this 


1  All  the  illustrations  engraved  for  this  volume  were  execute!   by  Mr.  James 
Cooper,  and  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  high  character  of  his  establishment. 
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has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  avoided,  and  all  that  has  been  aimed  at  is 
to  assign  to  the  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  styles  the  same  relative 
importance  and  amonnt  of  space  as  was  given  to  those  of  the  true 
styles  in  the  previous  volumes. 

A  work  of  this  extent,  and  with  illustrations  of  the  size  hero 
adopted,  cannot  make  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  a  scientific 
treatise  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ;  great  pains  have 
therefore  been  taken  to  avoid  all  technical  terms  or  expressions  which 
might  be  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.     But  the  word  "  Order  " 
occurs  so  often,  and  is  used  throughout  in  so  technical  a  manner,  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  define  exactly  in  what  sense  it  is  employed.     The 
ancients  generally  grouped  their  different  styles  of  ornamentation  into 
three  classes :  the  Doric,  or  that  used  by 
the  pure  Hellens,  or  Dorian  Greeks ;  the 
Ionic,  used  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
by  the  Pelasgi,  or  Arcadians,  in  Greece ; 
and  lastly,  the  Corinthian,  which,  though 
probably  invented  or  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  Koman 
Order  par  excellence.     The  two  first  were 
also  used  at  Rome,  but  with  considerable 
modifications,  which,  however,  were  any- 
thing but  improvements ;  and  the  Italian 
Systematists    of    the    sixteenth   century 
added  the  Tuscan,  which  they  erroneously 
assumed   to  be   only  a  simpler  form  of 
Doric,  and  the  Composite,  which  was  only 
one  of  the  hundred  modifications  of  the 
Corinthian   Order    as   employed   by   the 
Romans.     Palladio,  Vignola,  and  others 
of  that  school,  fixed  the  dimensions,  the 
forms  and  details  of  these  five  Orders, 
by  laws  which  have  since  that  time  been 
considered   immutable.     In   consequence 
of  this,  when  speaking  of  an  Order  in 
this  work,  it  will  always  be  understood 
as  referring  to  one  of  these  five  classes  as  defined  by  the  architects 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  hero  used,  an 
Order  always  consists  of  two  principal  parts, — a  vertical  column  and 
a  horizontal  entablature.     The  column  always  consists  of  three  parts, 
— a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital.     The  entablature,  in  like  manner. 


Das* 


Diagram  explaining  the  parts  of  an 
"Order." 
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always  includes  an  architrave,  a  frize,  and  a  cornice.  To  these  the 
Italians  often  added  a  pedestal  Ixdow  and  a  balustrade  alxwe;  hut. 
these  are  not  parts  of  the  "Order,"  which  is  always  understood  to 
include  only  the  six  parts  first  mentioned. 

It  mav  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows,  if  licforc  concluding  I 
add  one  word  regarding  the  position  a*sign«*d  to  Mediaeval  Art  in  this 
and  the  earlier  work,  though  it  may  apj>ear  to  l>e  more  ]>ersonal  to 
myself  than  is  quito  desirahle.  When  the  first  two  volumes  were 
published,  it  was  objected  that  I  did  not  appreciate,  and  consequently 
did  not  admire,  the  Mediaeval  styles.  If  the  question  were  only  per- 
sonal, it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  a  lifetime  devoted  to  their 
study,  which  might  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  hnve  l>ccn  far 
more  profitably  employed,  ought  to  Ik?  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
accusation.  But  the  case,  as  I  understand  it.  mav  l>e  more  clearlv 
stated  thus : — No  work  of  human  hands  is  ]>erfcet,  while  it  is  also 
true  that  few  honestly  elalnjrated  productions  of  man's  intellect  art*, 
without  some  pccuHur  merit  of  their  own  ;  and  on  comparing  one  with 
the  other,  it  seems  as  impossible  to  overlook  the  merits  of  the  one  as 
to  avoid  noticing  the  imperfections  of  the  other.  There  are  few,  for 
instance,  but  will  admit  that  the  Greek  style  of  Architecture  possesses 
a  certain  purity,  an  elegance,  and  a  technic  ]>crfection,  which  are 
wholly  wanting  in  the  Gothic.  The  latter  may  l>e  infinitely  more 
varied  or  richer  in  effects;  moro  poetic  ;  more  sublime,  perhaps—  that 
is  not  the  question— each  has  merits  of  its  own  :  but  the  man  who 
sees  no  l>eauty  in  the  one  style,  and  is  blind  to  the  im perfections  of  the 
other,  is  a  partisan,  and  not  a  historian  of  the  art,  and  looks  at  the 
subject  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that  to  which  I 
have  always  aspired  to  attain.  While  admiring,  however,  the  true 
Mediaeval  Art  with  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  without  regret 
see  so  much  talent  employed  and  so  much  money  wasted  in  producing 
imitations  of  it,  which  though  Gothic  in  outward  appearance,  aro 
erected  in  utter  defiance  of  every  principle  of  Gothic  Art.  Neither 
can  I  look  without  extreme  sorrow  on  the  obliteration  of  everything 
that  is  truthful  or  worthy  of  study  in  our  noble  cathedrals  or  l>eautiful 
parish  churches:  nor  do  I  care  to  refrain  from  expressing  my  dissent 
from  the  system  which  is  producing  these  deplorable  results. 

If  the  question  is  raised  which  style  is  most  suited  to  our  present 
purposes?  that  is  a  different  matter  altogether,  on  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here,  as  my  views  on  that  subject  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  but  I  must  lie  allowed  to  express 
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a  hope  that  no  architect  or  section  of  architects  will  consider  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  remotest  degree  personal  in  any  expression  in 
this  volume.  My  conviction  is  that  the  architects  of  the  present  day 
have  shown  themselves  thoroughly  competent  to  the  task  they  have 
undertaken,  and  would  prove  equally  so  to  any  other  that  can  be  pro- 
posed to  them ;  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  intellects, 
and  not  forced  to  trust  only  to  their  memories,  they  might  do  some- 
thing of  which  wo  should  have  cause  to  bo  proud ;  but  they  are 
working  on  a  wrong  system  and  from  falso  premises,  so  that  success 
seems  to  me  impossible.  Still,  if  the  Gothic  architects  would  call 
themselves  "  Archaeologists,"  and  the  Grecians  '•  Scholars,"  I  would 
bow  with  duo  respect  to  their  science  or  their  learning ;  but  though 
they  might  produce  temples  that  would  deceive  Ictinus,  or  churches 
that  would  mvstifv  a  Wickham  or  a  Wavnflete,  that  would  not  alter 
tho  state  of  tho  case ;  for  I  deny  that  either  Archaeology  or  Scholar- 
ship, is  Architecture  according  to  any  reasonable  definition  of  the 
term,  or,  consequently,  that  their  reproductions  have  any  claim  to  be 
treated  as  specimens  of  that  art  in  a  work  especially  dedicated  to  the 
Esthetic  development  of  the  Art  of  Building. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  in  many  respects 

is  more  sorrowful   than  even  this.     In  their  inconsiderate  zeal  for 

Mediaeval  Art,  tho  Archaeologists  are  fast  obliterating  all  traces  of  the 

science  they  so  zealously  cultivate.     Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  if  you 

entered  a  cathedral  in  Franco  or  England,  you  at  once  could  say. 

These  arches  were  built  in  the  ago  of  the  Conqueror— that  capital 

belongs  to  tho  earlier  Ilenrys—  that  window  tracery  must  have  been 

executed  during  the  reign  of  the  first  or  second  Edward ;  or  that  vault 

during  tho  Tudor  period,  and  so  on.    Not  only  could  you  hx  a  date  on 

every  part  and  every  detail,  but  you  could  read  in  them  tho  feelings 

and  aspirations  that  influenced  tho  priest  who  ordered,  or  the  builder 

or  carver  who  executed  them.     All  this  is  now  changed.     You  enter  a 

cathedral  and  admire  some  iron-work  so  rude  you  are  sure  it  must 

1x3  old,  but  which  your  guide  informs  you  has  just  been  put  up  by 

Smith  of  Coventry.     You  see  some  carved  monsters  so  uncouth  that 

no  modern  imagination  could  conceive  them — "  Brown  of  Cambridge, 

Sir;" — some  painted  glass  so  badly  drawn  and  so  crudely  coloured 

it  must  be  old — "  Jones  of  Newcastle."     You  decipher  with  difficulty 

tho  archaic  inscription  on  some  monumental  brass,  and  are  startled 

to  find  it  ending  in  *'  a.l>.  1862  ; '  and  so  on  through  the  whole  church. 

It    is   so   easy  for    people  who   have    attained  a   superior  degree  of 

proficiency  to  imitate  the  arts  of  those  of  a  lower  stage,  that   the 
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forgeries  are  perfect  and  absolutely  undetectable.  With  a  higher 
class  of  Art  this  would  be  impossible ;  but  the  great  recommendation 
of  Gothic  Art  is,  that  it  is  so  rude  that  any  journeyman  can  succeed 
in  imitating  it ;  and  they  have  done  so  till  all  our  grand  old  buildings 
are  clothed  in  falsehood,  while  all  our  new  buildings  aim  only  at 
deceiving.  If  this  is  to  continue,  Architecture  in  England  is  not 
worth  writing  about ;  but  it  is  principally  in  the  hope  that  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  mistaken  system  on  which  the  art  is  now  practised 
may  lead  to  some  amelioration  that  this  work  has  been  written.  How 
far  it  may  bo  successful  depends  on  those  who  read  it,  or  from  its 
study  may  1x3  led  to  perceive  how  false  and  mistaken  the  principles 
are  on  which  modern  Architecture  is  based,  and  how  easy,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  to  succeed  if  wo  were  only  content  to  follow  in 
the  same  path  which  has  led  to  perfection  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
and  in  all  ages  preceding  that  to  which  the  history  contained  in  this 
volume  extends. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

Thb  Styles  of  Architecture  which  have  been  described  in  the  previous 
parts  of  this  work,  are  those  which  may  be  called  the  True  Styles. 
Those  that  remain  to  be  examined  may  in  like  manner  be  designated 
the  Copying  or  Imitative  Styles  of  Architectural  Art,  and  diflbr 
from  the  preceding  so  essentially,  that  it  is  indispensable  the  distinc- 
tion should  be  clearly  appreciated  and  always  lx>rno  in  mind,  in 
order  that  any  just  or  reasonable  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  their 
relative  merits. 

All  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  first  class  were — without  one 
single  exception — arranged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  in  the 
most  direct  manner,  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed ; 
and  the  ornamentation  that  was  applied  to  them  either  grew  naturally 
out  of  the  construction,  or  was  such  as  was  best  suited  to  express  the 
uses  or  objects  to  which  tho  building  was  to  be  applied. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  is  that,  whether  tho  construc- 
tion of  a  building  of  this  class  is  mechanically  correct  or  not,  or 
whether  the  ornaments  aro  either  elegant  or  well  designed,  there 
is  always  a  purpose-like  truthfulness  about  it  which  can  never  fail  to 
be  pleasing ;  and  thus,  whatever  its  other  defects  may  be,  it  must  of 
necessity  possess  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  architec- 
tural excellence. 

A  further  consequence  of  this  truthfulness  is,  that  we  can  reason 
with  regard  to  buildings  of  the  True  Styles  with  the  same  certainty, 
and  according  to  the  sumc  rules,  which  we  apply  when  speaking 
of  tho  works  of  Nature.  Man's  works,  though  immeasurably  inferior 
in  degree,  are  parts  of  tho  same  great  scheme ;  and  when  they  are 
produced  by  tho  simple  exercise  of  man's  reason,  they  are  as  distinctly 
natural  as  any  of  the  instinctive  functions  which  can  be  i>erformed 
either  by  man  or  by  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  follows  from  this  that  we  contemplate  the  truthful  products  of 
man's  action  with  the  same  pleasure  which  we  experience  in  studying 
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tin-  work  not'  nature,  and  derive  from  their  contemplation  the  same  eloign 
of  gratification  ;  for.  though  they  do  not  emanate  from  the  same  high 
intelligence,  they  are  the  results  of  the  name  process  in  bo  far  as  it 
in  given  to  uh  to  underhand  it :  their  form  is  the  same,  while  they 
appeal  more  familiarly  to  our  own  feelings,  and  gratify  even  more 
directly  our  own  desires. 

The  huildingH  in  the  Imitative  Styles,  being  designed  on  a  totally 
different  principle,  produce,  as  might  l>c  expected,  a  totally  different 
clans  of  reHults.  It  iH,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  perfectly 
truthful  architectural  building  has  lieen  erected  in  EurojHj  since  the 
Reformation.  Mere  utilitarian  buildings  are  truthful  of  course,  but 
the  moment  ornament  comes  to  Ik;  applied,  or  an  attempt  is  made,  by 
any  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  to  obtain  an  architectural 
effect,  the  new  element  is  inevitably  introduced.  In  modern  designs 
there  is  always  an  effort  either  to  reproduce  the  style  of  some  foreign 
country  or  that  of  some  by-gone  age;  frequently  l>oth.  The  form  of 
the  buildings  is  more  or  less  moulded  according  to  these  foreign 
elements,  while  the  ornamentation,  being  always  borrowed,  seldom 
expresses  the  construction,  and  scarcely  ever  the  real  truthful  objects, 
to  which  the  building  is  applied. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  unless  wre  know  the  history 
of  a  building  from  some  extraneous  sources,  wo  can  never  be  sure, 
either  from  its  form  or  from  the  style  of  its  ornamentation,  by  whom 
it  was  erected.  It  may  have  l>clonged  to  the  Greeks  or  to  the 
Romans,  or  Ikjcii  erected  by  the  Mediaeval  architects.  The  highest 
praise  that  can  l>o  liestowcd  on  a  modern  building  is,  that  it«  details 
are  so  jierfectly  copied  from  some  other  style  an  to  product*  a  perfect 
counterfeit,  such  as  would  deceive  any  one,  if  its  parts  were  considered 
separately  from  the  locality  or  their  position  in  the  building.  The  plans 
mid  arrangements  lieiiig  also  generally  designed  on  the  same  system, 
we  can  rarely  guess  from  its  external  appearance  to  what  use  it  was 
intended  any  given  building  should  be  applied.  It  may  be  a  church, 
a  hall,  a  dwelling —anything,  in  short.  Till  within  the  last  few 
years  the  object  of  a  design  was  not  that  it  should  look  like  any  of 
those  things,  but  that  it  should  resemble  some  building  of  some  long 
anterior  ago,  with  which  it  may  have  no  conceivable  connexion, 
lioyond  the  idea  that  the  old  building  was  beautiful,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  reproduced. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  other  merits  of  modern 
buildings  may  l>o,  the  element  of  truthfulness  is  altogether  wanting. 
St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  are  not  Roman  buildings,  though  affecting 
a  classical  style  of  ornamentation ;  and  even  the  Walhalla  or  the 
Madeleine  are  only  more  servile  copies,  without  attaining  the  impos- 
sible merit  of  being  (J reek  or  Roman  temples.  So,  too,  with  our 
(Jothio  fashions.     Our  Parliament  Houses  arc  not  media* val,  notwith- 
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standing  the  l>cauty  or  correctness  of  their  details ;  nor  do  any  of  our 
l»est  modern  churches  attain  to  greater  truthfulness  or  originality  of 
design  than  exists  in  the  Walhalla  or  buildings  of  that  class.  The 
consequence  is,  we  can  never  look  upon  them  with  the  samo  satis- 
faction as  we  do  on  buildings  of  the  True  Styles ;  and  wo  never  dare 
to  draw  conclusions  from  either  their  stylo  or  their  forms  as  to  the 
age  in  which  they  were  built,  or  the  purj>oses  to  which  they  may 
have  been  dedicated,  nor  can  we  ever  feel  sure  that  the  construc- 
tion we  see  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  design,  and  not  put  there 
because  something  like  it  was  placed  in  a  similar  situation  for  some 
other  purpose  in  some  other  ago. 

All  this  not  only  destroys  one  half  the  pleasure  wo  experience  in 
contemplating  tho  buildings  of  a  more  truthful  style,  but  it  degrades 
architecture  from  its  high  j>osition  of  a  quasi-natural  production  to 
that  of  a  mere  imitative  art.  In  this  form  it  may  bo  quite  competent 
to  gratify  our  tastes  and  feelings,  but  can  never  appeal  to  our  higher 
intellectual  faculties ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  noblest  and  the 
grandest  of  tho  Fine  Arts,  sinks  below  the  level  of  Painting  and  of 
Sculpture;  for,  though  these  last  are  naturally  inferior,  they  retain 
at  tho  present  day  much  of  that  truthfulness  which  tho  other  has  lost, 
and,  though  now  generally  ranked  with  them,  in  reality  Architecture 
excites  less  interest  than  they  do. 

Besides  this  loss  of  intellectual  value,  the  art  has  also,  in  modern 
times,  lost  all  ethnographic  signification.  It  may  bo  asserted  with 
confidence  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Truo  Styles,  there  was 
not  a  single  edifice  erected  in  any  country  that  pretended  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  any  building  of  a  preceding  ago,  nor  one  that  was 
borrowed  or  adopted  from  any  foreign  country  or  people,  or  resombled 
their  productions,  except  in  so  far  as  its  builders  were  allied  by  blood, 
or  possessed  a  community  of  feelings  or  interest  with  the  people  from 
whom  they  were  borrowing.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  single  building  of  any  architectural  pretension  erected  in  Europe 
since  the  Information,  in  the  beginning  of  tho  sixteenth  century, 
which  is  not  more  or  less  a  copy,  either  in  form  or  detail,  from  somo 
building  either  of  a  different  clime  or  different  ago  from  those  in 
which  it  was  erected.  There  is  no  building,  in  fact,  the  design  of 
wliich  is  not  borrowed  from  some  country  or  people  with  whom  our 
only  associations  are  those  derived  from  education  alone,  wholly 
irrespective  of  either  blood  or  feeling. 

So  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  few  are  aware  that  such  a 
science  exists  as  the  Ethnography  of  Art,  and  that  the  same  ever- 
shifting  fashions  havo  not  always  prevailed  as  those  that  now  be- 
wilder the  architectural  student  in  modern  Europe. 

It  is  evident  that  two  forms  of  Art  based  on  such  diametrically 
opposite  principles,  and  aiming  at  such  different  objects,  must  require 
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a  very  different  mode  of  criticism,  and  Ikj  judged  of  according  to 
very  different  codes  of  aesthetic  laws;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
either  is  worthless,  or  that,  l)ecause  the  one  is  certainly  good,  the 
other  must  be  necessarily  bad.  It  is  true  wo  can  no  longer  from  a 
few  details  of  an  "  Order  "  restore  the  whole  with  the  same  certainty 
and  by  the  same  process  which  enables  a  naturalist  from  a  few  frag- 
ments of  bono  to  rehabilitate  the  animal  to  which  they  once  belonged. 
Wo  can  no  longer,  from  the  position  of  two  or  three  l>ases,  predict 
with  certainty  the  form  of  a  large  edifice,  and  tell  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  originally  applied.  Wo  cannot,  from  the  frustrum  of  a 
Gothic  pier,  tell  the  age  when  the  building  was  erected,  nor  whether 
it  l)ore  a  vaulted  or  a  wooden  roof,  nor  whether  it  was  a  jmrt  of  a 
church  or  a  hall,  a  palace  or  a  castle. 

All  this  is  so  strongly  felt  that,  though  numberless  lxx>ks  have 
been  written  during  tho  last  fifty  years l  to  illustrate  the  Classical 
and  Mediaeval  styles,  and  most  histories  include,  besides  these,  tho 
Egyptian,  the  Indian,  the  Chinese,  and  every  True  Style  known,  they 
all  stop  short  about  tho  year  1500,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Europe  is 
concerned.      None  venture  across   tho  forbidden   boundary  of    tho 
Reformation ;  so  that  both  the  Renaissance  and  tho  Revival  want  a 
historian  in  recent  times.     No  one  who  is  imbued  w4th  the  spirit  of 
the  True  Styles  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so ; 
though  it  is  strange  that  those  who  enforce  tho  practice,  as  is  done 
in  every  country  of  Europe  in  modern  times,  shoidd  condemn  tho 
theory  on  which  that  method  is  based.   Either  it  is  wrong  in  us  to  per- 
severe in  copying,  or,  if  we  are  justified  in  our  present  practice,  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  regarding  tho  importance  of  a  careful  study  of 
tho  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  its  principles,  and,  by  an 
impartial  criticism,  attempting  to  estimate  their  value.     Even  if  it 
should  be  found  difficult  to  do  this  with  perfect  fairness,  it  must 
always  be  interesting  to  the  philosophical  student  to  investigate  the 
steps  by  which  Art  in  Europe  has  reached  its  presont    position. 
More  than  this,  it  cannot  possibly  be  uninteresting  to  study  any 
important  form  of  Art,  as  it  has  been  practised  during  three  centuries 
by  the  most  powerful,  the  best  educated,  and — barring  the  little 
group  of  Grecian  States — the  most  intellectual  association  of  nations 
that  tho  world  has  ever  known.      If  the   European  nations  have 
deliberately  adopted  any  form  of  Art,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it ;  or  if  they  have  fallen  into  it  from  mere 
careless  thoughtlessness,  it  must  still  be  curious  to  know  how  this 
came  about ;  and,  if  wrong,  it  is  only  by  thoroughly  knowing  the 


1  In  tho  last  century  tho  contrary  was 
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form  of  disease  that  a  remedy  can  be  prescribed.  The  one  point, 
however,  that  especially  requires  attention  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry 
is  to  know  that  there  are  in  reality  two  styles  of  Architectural  Art — 
one  practised  universally  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  another 
invented  since  then — and  that  the  one  must  bo  judged  of  by  a  totally 
different  canon  of  criticism  from  that  applicable  to  the  style  which 
preceded  it. 

In  order  to  understand  what  follows,  it  is  so  essential  that  this 
difference  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  that  it  will  be  necessary, 
before  going  further,  to  point  out,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  how  these 
differences  arose— in  what  they  really  consist— and  by  what  now 
rules  or  standards  they  must  be  measured. 

II. — Revival  of  Classical  Litekaturf. 

The  most  remarkable  proximate  cause  of  the  change  that  took 
place  in  Architectural  Art  is  one  that  has  long  been  obvious  to  every 
inquirer.  It  arose  from  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  Western 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy  could  read 
Latin  with  facility,  and  so  could  many  of  the  laity ;  but  so  complete 
had  been  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  that,  though  they  understood 
the  words,  the  sentiments  of  the  classical  authors  found  as  little 
sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  their  readers  as  an  episode  of  the  Ramayana 
or  Mahabharata  does  in  that  of  a  modern  novel-reader.  Even  Dante 
reads  Virgil  through  a  Christian  gloss,  and,  though  familiar  with  his 
works  in  the  original,  he  does  not  see  the  poetic  Roman,  so  much  as 
the  metaphysical  schoolman,  in  his  glowing  pages.  It  was  not  till 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Constantinople  that  the 
existence  of  the  great  literature  of'  Greece  became  known  in  Western 
Europe ;  but  when  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  first  became  acquainted 
with  its  beauties,  they  naturally  lauded  their  discovery  to  the  skies, 
and  incited  those  who  could  not  read  Homer  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  original  Greek  to  study  their  echoes  in  Virgil  and  Cicero.  Once 
it  became  the  fashion,  and  men  had  got  over  the  unfamiliar  names 
and  allusions,  it  was  hailed  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  dis- 
covery, and  became  the  literature  of  the  day.  Had  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  any  literature  of  their  own,  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  to  the  same  extent  at  least.  But  neither  in  poetry  nor  in  prose — 
in  science  nor  in  literature — had  the  Dark  Ages  produced  anything  that 
could  for  one  moment  stand  a  comparison  with  the  glorious  literary 
productions  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  We  cannot,  conse- 
quently, wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  which  the  discovery  of  these 
long-hidden  treasures  excited,  though  we  may  regret  the  too  hasty 
generalisation  that  applied  to  every  class  of  Art  the  induction  which 
was  only  strictly  applicable  to  one. 
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It  must  also  lx>  borne  in  mind  that  the  revolution  in  Architectural 
Art  took  its  rise  first  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome ;  which  was  then 
the  spiritual,  as  it  had  once  been  the  imperial,  capital  of  Europe.  To 
the  Italians  it  was  not  the  discovery  of  a  strange  or  foreign  art ;  their 
language  was  almost  that  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world  ; 
their  country  was  the  same ;  the  revival  was  hailed  as  a  burst  of 
patriotism,  claiming  for  their  ancestors  the  glory  of  having  enlight- 
ened, as  it  was  admitted  they  had  ruled,  the  world,  and  priest  and 
layman  joined  heart  and  hand  in  asserting  the  indefeasible  right  of 
Rome  to  be  considered  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  in  all  ages.  Deeply 
as  we  are  imbued  by  education  with  admiration  for  classical  literature, 
we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  which  swelled  the  breast  of 
the  modern  Roman  on  discovering  in  the  pages  of  Livy  the  great  and 
glorious  events  which  had  been  enacted  within  the  walls  of  his  own 
native  city,  or  the  feelings  with  which  he  read,  in  the  Books  of  Tacitus, 
the  gorgeous  but  gloomy  pictures  of  imperial  greatness  which  have  im- 
mortalised the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  whose  remains  still  stood  before  his 
eyes.  He  could  read  Cicero  on  the  very  spot  whore  his  Orations  were 
delivered,  and  look  down  from  the  Capitol  on  that  Forum  which  had 
given  laws  to  the  world,  and  over  that  city  wliich  had  been  before, 
and  was  then,  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  universe.  In  so 
far  as  architecture  was  concerned,  the  Roman  had  daily  before  his 
eyes  the  Pantheon  and  the  Templo  of  Peace,  the  gorgeous  remains  of 
the  imperial  Thermae  and  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars ;  the  porticoes  of 
innumerable  Temples  were  then  standing,  and  tho  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, more  perfect  then  than  now,  was  known  as  the  greatest 
architectural  wonder  of  tho  world. 

Compared  with  these,  the  great  Basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  externally  rude  and  mean  in  the  last  degree,  and  internally 
almost  all  the  beauty  they  possessed  was  derived  from  the  ranges  of 
columns  separating  the  aisles,  which  were  borrowed  from  tho  build- 
ings of  their  ancestors.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Romans  dis- 
carded at  once  what  little  of  Mediaevalism  they  over  had  adopted,  but 
that  they  had  ever  neglected  or  had  fallen  away  from  the  great 
classical  models  which  met  their  eyes  at  every  turn. 

From  Rome  tho  contagion  spread  rapidly  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  There 
was  not  a  city  in  the  peninsula  which  was  not  hallowed  by  some 
memory  of  Roman  greatness,  not  one  that  was  not  even  then  adorned 
by  some  monument  that  called  back  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
reminded  the  citizens  how  beautiful  tho  arts  of  tho  classical  age  had 
been.  The  patriotism  which  is  now  stirring  the  depths  of  the  Italian 
mind  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  Italy  in  tho 
fifteenth  century  reclaimed  the  inheritance  of  the  Caesars ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  world,  which  was  then 
the  undisputed  prerogative  of  her  great  capital,  she  claimed  for  her 
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language  and  her  arte  their  pre-eminence  over  those  of  all  other 
nations.  Then,  as  of  late,  she  strove  to  drive  back  the  barbarous 
Tedesci,  who  had  meddled  so  fatally  in  her  affairs ;  and,  if  she  could, 
she  would  have  obliterated  every  trace  of  their  hated  influence.  If 
the  past  could  not  be  washed  out,  the  future  at  least  was  her  own ; 
and  Roman  literature,  Roman  art,  and  Roman  memories  wero  thence- 
forward the  watchwords  of  the  Italians. 

From  Italy  the  revival  soon  spread  to  France ;  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  interference  of  Francis  I.  with  Italian  affairs,  but 
more  certainly  from  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  all  emanated 
more  or  less  directly  from  Rome,  or  either  visited  it  or  looked  to  it  as 
their  leader  and  model  in  all  things.  Spain  too  was  ripe  for  a  change. 
The  expulsion  of  the  hated  Moors  from  Granada,  the  discovery  of  tho 
New  World,  and  the  enormous  accession  of  wealth  and  influence  which 
resulted  from  these  causes,  led  the  Spaniards  to  contemn  the  arts  and 
literature  of  a  divided  and  struggling  people ;  their  religious  feelings 
threw  them  blindly  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  they  adopted  her  arts 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  venerated  her  religion. 

In  England  tho  progress  of  the  revolution  was  far  slower.  A 
change  took  place  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  scarcely  in  the  direction 
of  Roman  art.  Even  the  pedant  James  could  hardly  obtain  a  classical 
design,  and  it  remained  for  the  foreign  feelings  and  refined  tastes  of 
Charles  I.  to  fix  fairly  upon  us  the  copying  principles  which  had  long 
before  that  time  taken  root  on  the  Continent. 

Tho  Germans  early  al>andoned  an  art  they  had  never  really  appre- 
ciated, and,  with  pedantic  affectation,  set  about  the  study  of  the  classic. 
Their  industry  took,  however,  a  literary  more  than  an  artistic  form,  and 
thus  their  architectural  efforts  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  poor  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme.  The  revolution 
had,  however,  fairly  taken  root  in  Europe ;  by  degrees  it  spread  to 
Scandinavia,  and  even  into  Russia,  and  now  has  occupied  the  New 
World  with  strange  deformities,  and  is  spreading  into  India  and  every 
country  of  tho  world.  China  and  some  of  the  less  civilised  Trans- 
Gangotic  countries  are  still  free  from  tho  contagion,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  how  long  they  are  to  retain  their  immunity. 

III. — Reformation  in  Religion. 

The  great  change  just  alluded  to  was  wrought  in  Europe  simul- 
taneously with  tho  Reformation  in  religious  matters,  not  as  a  separate 
thing,  but,  in  fact,  as  a  part  of  the  same  great  awakening  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  tho  consolidation  of  the 
larger  empires,  had  necessitated  wars  being  carried  on  on  a  greater 
scale  than  heretofore,  and  so  mixed  the  nations  more  together,  and 
gave  them  larger  and  more  correct  ideas  of  the  relative  positions  and 
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power  of  each ;  while  the  invention  of  printing  had  aided  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  in  the  history 
of  tho  world.  These,  and  other  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  here,  led  to  tho  secession  of  all  tho  Teutonic  races  of  Europe 
from  tho  Church  of  Home,  and  to  that  consequent  excitement  and 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  characterised  the  great  Reformation  in  spiritual 
matters.  With  us  it  gave  rise  to  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
to  which  we  owe  so  much,  but  accompanied  by  a  contempt  for  all 
things  Mediaeval  and  a  hatred  of  everything  that  savoured  of  Romish 
feeling  or  domination.  From  all  these  causes  the  Reformed  nations 
were  led  to  repudiate  whatever  belonged  to  Christian  Rome,  while  they 
blindly  adopted  whatever  had  belonged  to  its  Pagan  predecessor. 

Even  in  those  countries  to  which  the  Reformation  did  not  extend, 
a  revolution  took  place  scarcely  less  extensive  or  important.  Though 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  adhering  nominally 
to  tho  same  forms,  the  essence  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  no 
longer  in  tho  sixteenth  what  it  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  enlarged  views  which  the  revival  of  classical  literature  and  art 
had  introduced,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  general  enlightenment 
of  mankind,  worked  a  silent  reformation,  almost  as  extensive  as  that 
violent  one  to  which  alone  tho  namo  is  usually  applied ;  and  if  tho 
countries  which  remained  Papal  did  not  learn  to  hate,  they  at  least 
learned  to  despise  the  works  of  their  forefathers.  They  saw  tho  most 
beautiful  Gothic  churches  fall  to  decay  with  as  little  regret  as  if  they 
had  been  followers  of  Knox  or  Calvin,  or  they  beautified  them  with 
classical  details  with  as  much  self-satisfaction  as  could  have  been  felt 
by  the  most  orthodox  churchwardens  of  the  Georgian  era. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  revolution  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  the  almost  total  cessation  of  church-building  throughout 
Europe.  Those  countries  especially  which  had  thrown  off  the  Papal 
yoke  and  dissolved  their  monasteries,  found  themselves  overstocked 
with  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  oven  Franco  had  so  far  changed  in 
feeling  that  tho  buildings  she  already  possessed  more  than  sufficed  for 
her  wants ;  and,  except  from  the  increasing  magnitude  and  influence 
of  the  capital,  she  probably  would  hardly  have  erected  a  single  import- 
ant church  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  Spain  the  case  was  slightly  different.  The  enormous  influx  of 
wealth  in  the  sixteenth  century,  consequent  on  her  connexion  with 
the  Indies,  led  her  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  it  in  a  manner  so 
congenial  to  tho  strong  roligious  feelings  of  tho  country  ;  and  we  find, 
in  consequence,  in  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  churches  in  the 
Revived  Classical  style  which  are  deserving  of  attention  from  their 
size  and  richness,  if  not  for  their  Art. 

In  Italy,  however,  church-building  retained  its  previous  pre- 
eminence.    The  end  of  tho  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
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centuries  were  the  culminating  epoch  of  the  Papal  power  and  wealth, 
and  saw  in  consequence  in  tho  commencement  of  St.  Peter's  the  most 
daring  and  the  most  magnificent  undertaking  of  its  class  in  Europe, 
or  perhaps  it  may  bo  said  in  tho  world.  St.  Peter's  was  far  from 
being  a  solitary  example,  for  throughout  all  Italy  numberless  new 
churches  were  commenced  and  old  ones  altered  and  restored ;  Rome 
itaelf,  as  well  as  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Milan,  are  enriched  with 
churches  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  vie  in  splendour  with  the 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  taste ;  and 
the  Jesuits  carried  their  peculiar  style  into  every  country  to  which 
they  had  access,  and  practised  it  with  that  exuberance  of  richness  in 
ornamentation  which  characterises  their  churches  everywhere. 

From  theso  causes  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  Italy  became 
the  leader  in  the  revolution,  and  not  only  set  the  example  to  other 
nations,  but  actually  forced  on  the  world  the  adoption  of  the  Classical 
style  of  Church  Architecture  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  classical 
remains  of  ancient  Home.  This  new  style  was  moulded  by  the  genius 
of  those  great  artists  who  attached  themselves  to  the  Papal  Court  at 
that  period  into  a  new  shape,  and  was  by  their  influence  fixed,  for  a 
time  at  least,  on  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Although  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Alps  abandoned  almost 
entirely  the  practice  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  they  made  up  for 
it,  in  extent  at  least,  by  the  erection  of  civil  and  domestic  buildings, 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  quito  curious  to  observe  in  tho 
works  of  the  period  how  completely  tho  change  had  taken  placo  in 
men's  minds.  The  great  work  of  Du  Cerceau,  for  instance,  published 
in  1570,  contains  illustrations  of  thirty  of  "les  plus  excellens  basti- 
mens  de  la  France,"  but  he  does  not  include  one  single  church  in  his 
collection.  In  Mariette's  famous  folio  work  there  are  plans  and 
details  of  one  hundred  palaces  and  civil  buildings,  but  only  very 
imperfect  notices  of  eight  Parisian  churches ;  and  the  six  folio 
volumes  of  our  own  '  Vitruvius  Britannicus'  contain  short  notices 
of  only  three  churches,  but  have  full  and  complete  details  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  civil  edifices.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
but  for  tho  accident  of  the  Fire  of  London  in  1066,  which  necessitated 
the  rebuilding  of  the  City  churches,  we  should  hardly  possess  any  ex- 
amples from  which  we  could  learn  what  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  this  country  really  pretended  to  be  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

This  supremacy  of  Domestic  over  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  was 
nearly  fatal  for  the  latter.  However  grand  or  magnificent  a  palace 
may  be,  it  must  possess  domestic  offices  and  apartments  for  servants, 
which  no  art  can  hide  and  no  taste  can  dignify.  The  architects  of  tho 
Renaissance  tried  to  divert  attention  from  these  by  placarding  their 
buildings  with  the  porticoes  and  details  of  the  Templar  Architecture  of 
the  Romans,  but  they  merely  succeeded  in  adding  incongruity  to  tho 
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inherent  defects  of  the  subject,  and  degraded  the  l>orrowed  features, 
which  were  lieautiful  in  themselves,  without  elevating  the  building 
whoso  deficiencies  they  thought  they  might  thus  be  able  to  conceal. 

It  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  this  should  l>e  done.  The  temple 
and  the  palace  are  in  themselves  so  essentially  different,  that,  by 
treating  each  according  to  its  kind,  all  interference  is  easily  avoided. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  when  civil  buildings 
occupied  almost  exclusively  the  attention  of  every  architect  and 
absorbed  nine-tenths  of  the  funds  allotted  to  building  purposes,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  the  church  should  escape  the  influence  of  tho 
Domestic  style.  In  fact,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  l>ecame  Domestic 
without  having  the  power  or  influence  to  react  on  the  palatial  style, 
and  neither  was  in  consequence  able  to  elevate  itself,  or  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  the  imitative  system  into  which  thev  both  had  sunk. 

Another  circumstance  very  detrimental  to  real  architectural  pro- 
gress arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  ritual  is  essentially  an 
internal  form  of  worship,  and  makes  no  use  whatever  of  tho  exterior 
of  its  churches  in  the  performance  of  its  services ;  a  circumstance  not  in 
itself  involving  any  difficulty,  as  an  interior  may  l>e  made  as  fine  as 
an  exterior,  when  honestly  treated  ;  but  it  l>eeamo  a  source  of  numerous 
incongruities  when  the  details  of  an  external  style  came  to  bo  applied 
to  internal  purposes.  It  is  well  known  how  cleverly  and  how  well  tho 
Gothic  architects  got  over  this  difficulty,  but  at  Constantinople,  and 
more  especially  at  Rome  and  Ravenna,  the  exteriors  of  the  early 
churches  were  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  apparently  on  purpose  to 
distinguish  them  from  Pagan  temples.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
when  the  Italian  architects  wero  called  upon  to  make  the  exterior  of 
their  churches  as  ornamental  as  the  Gothic  architects  had  done,  they, 
having  no  style  of  their  own,  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
suggest  a  Pagan  peristyle.  From  its  uselessness  they  dared  not  go 
further  than  a  portico,  and  that  generally  of  semi-detached  columns, 
but  for  the  flanks  they  were  content  with  the  employment  of  pilasters, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  the  most  useless  as  well  as  least 
constructive  modes  of  ornamentation  that  could  be  adopted.  This, 
added  to  the  other  difficulties  enumerated  above,  gave  a  character 
of  unreality  to  the  style,  and  betrayed  that  continual  striving  after 
imitative  forms  which  is  its  bane  and  fatal  to  anything  like  truthful- 
ness of  effect. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  stage  of  this  inquiry  to  attempt  to 
assign  its  relative  importance  to  each  of  these  separate  elemon ts  of 
design.  All  that  is  here  required  is  to  point  out  tho  difference  between 
an  imitative  and  a  true  style.  In  the  latter  the  architect  had  only  to 
consider,  first,  how  he  could  contrive  the  most  convenient  and  appro- 
priate building ;  secondly,  how  he  could  arrange  this  so  as  to  be  most 
ornamental  with    the    least    possible   sacrifice   of  convenience;   and, 
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thirdly,  how  ho  could  accentuate  and  ornament  his  construction  so  as 
to  make  it  most  obvious  and  most  elegant.  These  three  propositions 
contain  in  themselves  all  the  elemonts  of  design,  and  ought  never  for 
one  moment  to  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  architect. 

In  modern  times  he  has,  in  addition,  and  too  generally  in  substitu- 
tion for  these,  to  try  and  make  the  building  look  like  something  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be,  and  has  to  apply  a  system  of  ornamentation  which 
is  generally  inappropriate  and  almost  always  useless.  This  practise 
arose  out  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  tho  rediscovery  of  an  earlier 
Art,  and  has  been  continued  because  tho  true  Art  of  architecture 
perished  under  the  influence  of  tho  false  system  then  introduced,  and, 
in  this  art  at  least,  no  living  forms  being  available  to  which  we  can 
resort,  we  are  still  compelled  to  cling  for  models  to  the  past. 

IV. — Fainting  and  Sculpture. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  tho  Italian  School  of  Painting 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  another 
circumstance  wliich  had  almost  as  much  influence  on  the  form  which 
tho  Renaissance  style  of  Architecture  took,  as  the  revival  of  classical 
literature,  or  any  other  of  the  circumstances  pointed  out  above. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  here  than  allude  to  that  wonder- 
ful school  of  Art  which  first  took  consistence  under  Cimabue  *  and 
Giotto  2  in  the  thirteenth  century,  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
perfect  development  of  the  Pointed  style  in  Northern  Europe,  and, 
progressing  steadily  and  earnestly  pari  passu,  reached  its  culminating 
point  about  the  year  1500  in  that  galaxy  of  great  Painters  with  whose 
names  the  public  are  so  familiar. 

To  the  Italians  in  those  ages  Painting  always  was  the  art  par 
excellence,  and  they  cultivated  it  with  the  same  earnestness  and  assi- 
duity which  distinguished  the  cis- Alpine  nations  in  elaborating  their 
beautiful  style  of  architecture.  In  our  buildings  Painting  was  always 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  structural  necessities :  with  the  Italians 
the  structure  was  generally  considered  as  less  important,  and  never 
thought  to  be  complete  or  perfect  till  the  Painter  had  covered  every 
available  space  with  the  productions  of  his  art.  Even  in  so  essentially 
Tedesco  a  building  as  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  the 
paintings  are  thought,  not  only  by  the  Italians,  but  by  most  modern 
critics,  as  more  admirable  than  the  very  beautiful  Pointed  Architecture 
of  the  church  itself.  While  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  known  church 
on  this  side  of  tho  Alps. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  examples,  showing  how  pre- 
eminent Painting  was  considered  by  tho  Italians,  is  tho  Chapel  of  the 
Arena  at  Padua,  painted   by  Giotto.      The  navo  is  merely  a  small 


»  Bom  1240;  died  1300.  *  Born  1276;  died  133G. 
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rectangular  aj>artment,  covered  by  a  simple  Pointed  waggon-vault, 
absolutely  without  a  single  architectural  moulding  of  any  sort,  and 
pierced  with  a  range  of  narrow  Pointed  windows  on  one  side  only;  the 
object  of  the  whole  arrangement  being  to  afford  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  plain  surface  for  Painting.  If  they  could  have  lighted  it 
from  the  roof  it  is  evident  they  would  have  done  so;  but  the  art  of 
glazing  was  not  then  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  this. 

On  the  left  hand  as  you  enter,  the  whole  wall  is  divided  into  rect- 
angular compartments  separated  by  painted  architectural  borders,  and 
in  <-ach  is  a  Scripture  subject,  painted  in  fresco.  On  the  right  hand  the 
feame  mode  of  treatment  is  followed,  but  interrupted  by  the  windows, 
and  less  jierfectly  seen,  Ixicause  of  their  light  interfering.  Over  the 
doorway  is  represented  the  Last  Judgment,  and  opposite  this  is  a  small 
octagonal  apse  with  architectural  mouldings,  but  also  richly  painted. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  so  pleasing  that  a  candid  critic  will  hesi- 
tate before  asserting  that  this  little  inexpensive  cell  will  not  stand 
a  fair  comparison  with  the  glories  of  such  buildings  as  the  contem- 
porary Sainte  Chaj>elle  at  Paris,  or  even  St.  Stephen's  at  Westminster. 
Wonderful  as  these  were  as  works  of  Art,  there  is  a  purity  and  simpli- 
city and  a  loftiness  of  aim  about  this  little  chapel  which  go  far  to  rival 
their  splendour;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  in  this  direction  some- 
thing even  loftier  and  grander  might  not  have  been  attained.  Prac- 
tically, i>erhaps,  the  real  objection  to  the  dependence  of  Architecture 
on  Painting  alone,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  always  command 
Giottos,  while  we  can  always  be  sure  of  obtaining  master-builders  ;  but 
more  than  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  even  Giotto's  frescoes  would 
have  Ijceii  heightened  by  architectural  mouldings  being  interspersed 
with  them.  As  usual,  the  truth  is,  that  perfection  lies  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  Italians  of  that  age  despised  architecture  as  an  internal 
decoration  far  too  much.  We,  on  the  contrary,  neglected  painting,  in 
order  to  display  our  mechanical  skill;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
though  we  produced  miracles  of  masonry,  our  buildings  want  at  times 
just  that  touch  of  higher  Art  which  would  render  them  sublime. 

This  distinction  between  the  Italian  and  Northern  styles  lies  so 
completely  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  that  it  may  be  well,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  advert  to  another  more  celebrated  example, 
the  Sistino  Chapel  (Woodcut  No.  1),  which  is  not  only  decorated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Arena  Chapel,  but,  from  tho  accident  of  the 
time  when  it  was  erected,  and  the  fame  of  those  employed  on  it, 
exercised  immense  influence  on  the  future  development  of  the  Art. 

.By  comparing  it  with  the  contemporary  chapel  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge  (Woodcut  No.  2),  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  some  clear  idea 
of  the  distinctive  modes  of  ornamenting  interiors  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Alps. 

The  Roman  chapel  was  commenced  for  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  by  Baccio 
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1'iiitolli  in  147:!::  the  painting  of  the  roof  mu  completed   '  ■ 

Angelo    in    1608,  and  the  Last  Judgment  in    1641.     Externally  the 

i.'luijH']  ih  us  lU-vnid  of*  hi imiiii.il t   ii8  a  Ikii-ii.      IiitiTiiiilly  !l   in  iblong 

ball,  lew  than  60  feet  in  width  and  140  feel  in  length,  The  walls  an 
nearly  plain  in  li  height  equal  to  the  width  of  the  chapel,  when  a 
coved  oeiling  in  plastei  nl'  ww  ni-iliuiivy  ili^i^n  -jiriu^n  from  ■  Btxug 
course  which  [s  out  through  by  tao  round  heads  of  the  wi 
>.[i  ■  ,nli  sl.lr.  utiil  originally  two  ni  each  end.  Above  Qua  string  Doureo 
ii  rinral  mouldings  an  merely  painted  on  the  3a1  surface  of 
the  poof,  anil  ■  mlly  ii|>|ii-;n'  iu  false  ]«■]■«[ "'i-live.   IVI.av 

the  lwttont  of  thi*se  windows  uiioIIht  string  course  Kii].]K.i-ts  a  slight 
[liiji-stiTN  I'ii  'l li  wliicli  1 1n;  arches  of  the  dots  spring; 
and  :i  third  lower  down  separatee  the  whole  wall  Into  three  Dearly 
equal  belts.   The  loweel  of  these,  within  the  sanctuary,  which  ooeupiee 

two-thirda  of  the  whole  length  of  the  ohapeL  was  fa  be  ad id  with 

the  tapestries  for  whioh  Baphae]  mini'  the  m a  now  ai  Booth 

The  next,  or  ]  incipa]  belt,  waa  ad A,  an  the  left- 
hand  of  the  altar,  by  typoe  iv.hu  the  Old  Testament  by  Stgnorelli, 
li'.is.-lli.  and  others,  and  on  the  right-hand  by  then:  antitypes  Eram  the 
New  Testament,  by  Ferugino,  Botticelli,  GhirJandajo,  and  others.  The 
A:-.  ■  aaron  ..I  iln'  \  irgia  was  over  the  altar;  the  Nativity,  mi. 1  its  type 
the  Finding  of  Hoses,  on  either  hand. 

The  third  belt  was  occupied  by  the  windows,  with  the  figures 

I  on  e  tliis  came  the  famous  ceiling  painted  by  Michael 

ingelo;   the  core  occupied   bj   Sibyls  and  Prophets,  and  the  weH- 

[pg  wtdoh  'ill  up  and  enrich  the  whole;  the  flat  part  of  the 

.  .  ■!.   Lit    the   end   next 

ad  ending  with  the  Deluge  ai   the  end  nearl  the  entrance, 

■  ■;   thi    lowi  r  [tail  of  the  chapel  waa  afterwards 

altered  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  obliterated  the  two  windows  over  the 

the  compartmente  which  occupied  that  end,  and  filled  the 

ith  lii.-  great  mash  rpieo  .  the  Last  Judgment. 

Kin--  *L*i  ■ll«-tif  "lis  liiiunlod  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441,  the 
building  of  the  Chapel   waa  nol   seriously  undertaken  till  1479,  and 

impleted  in  nil  easeuiialfl  till   1680.     It  iiatil 

v.i.lih  than   ili'1  Biatine  Chapel  being  only    16  ietri   wide;  hut  it  is 

iv.  J.-,    ii.,  |.iijli..  1i,iii'_l  '.","i  !'■■■  i  inii  i'iiliII  y.  li  i  ill  ili\  i.liil  into  twelve  bays 

Instead  of  six.    It  ia  also  higher,  being  78  tool  to  the  apex  of  the  roof 

■■■'.     Throughout,  from  floor  to  keystone,  ii>  decorations 

■     i.;i;illy  masonic  l>«  those  of  the  Bistine  are  pictorial;  the 

i    l  Viiiiliri'lKi'   Ix-itig  lis  subordinate  to  the  arc! 

that  in  subordinate  to  the  picture*  nt  If ■.     In  both  the  subjects  are 

■■.■I  similarly  arrauged j  the  types  from  the  Old 
inged  in    the  windows  on  one  side  of  th<   ehapeLaud  the 
■■.i   iii.    New  Testament  oppoeiti   to  thi the  other;  bul 
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r  -  -  r  ii  c.i  1    iniilli.,1:-  of   the  (I  in' l>  "a  ,  ■  .     Ii.i   BO  m--n  l-tii.u  or  ■ 
f.-.iilnv     111    b) 


contrary,  the  pjotnroe  an  cut  up  and  sometime*  vvry  scrio  tslj  inter- 
(Ittod  n-iili  by  the  architecture, 

Waiving  For  the  present  all  criticism  or  the  meril  of  the  paintings 
which  adorn  the  Sistim1  <'h;i|».'l,  anil  nssiimiitg  njilv  thai  tlury  wito 
carried  on)   as  originally  tlnugncd   by  the  artiste  who   painted    Uu 
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the  aesthetic  phonetic  arts  to  this  purpose,  or  to  depend  only  on  an 
aesthetic  fonn  of  the  technie  art  of  architecture  to  accomplish  this 
object? 

Theoretically,  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  the  first  is  the  highest,  and 
consequently  the  best ;  and  if  the  Italians  had  fairly  carried  out  what 
they  so  successfully  commenced,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  question 
would  never  have  been  afterwards  raised,  and  that  ]>ainting,  and  that 
alone,  would  have  been  applied  as  the  highest  class  of  internal  deco- 
ration. The  introduction,  however,  of  inappropriate  classical  architec- 
ture into  their  interiors,  and  the  abandonment  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Arena  and  the  Sistino  Chapels  were 
designed,  has  so  vitiated  the  question  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide 
it  now.  In  the  meanwhile  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  a  wall 
divided  into  compartments,  and  adorned  with  paintings  designed  for 
the  place  they  occupy,  is  a  higher  class  of  ornamentation  than  can  be 
obtained  by  any  mere  structural  form.  The  cove  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  also  very  beautifully  and  very  appropriately  ornamented ; 
but  the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling  is  certainly  a  mistake.  It  depends 
on  your  position,  standing  at  the  altar  or  at  the  entrance,  whether 
you  see  the  figures  upside  down  or  not.  It  is  always  irksome  and 
unpleasing  to  look  up  at  figures  immediately  above  you,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  they  may  or  should  tumble 
out  of  their  places.  It  is,  l)esides,  an  offence  against  construction. 
If  a  wall  is  sufficiently  thick,  and  is  perpendicular,  the  eye  requires 
no  suggestion  of  construction  to  be  satisfied  of  its  stability :  but  with 
a  roof  it  is  different.  If  of  stone,  the  most  elal>orato  contrivances 
must  bo  resorted  to  to  satisfy  tho  mind  of  its  stability ;  if  of  wood, 
the  framing  ought  to  be  shown;  and  if  of  any  other  material, 
coffering  or  panelling,  or  some  other  expedient,  must  bo  employed 
to  suggest  to  the  mind  that  the  inherent  difficulty  of  tho  construction 
of  a  horizontal  covering  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  There 
are,  consequently,  a  thousand  ways  by  which  it  can  bo  enriched  or 
ornamented  either  with  colour  or  mouldings,  but  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  it  should  never  be  by  figure-painting.  So  thoroughly 
imbued,  however,  were  the  Italians  with  the  idea  that  figure-painting, 
and  that  only,  was  the  appropriate  way  of  ornamenting  interiors,  that 
they  set  a  fashion  which  was  followed  in  every  palace  and  almost  every 
church  of  Europe  for  the  following  two  or  three  centuries.  Every 
one  can  call  to  mind  the  sprawling  gods  and  goddesses  or  saints  and 
angels  who  cover  the  ceilings  of  the  palaces  and  churches  of  that  style. 
It  was  a  mistake  when  so  used,  and  in  fact  it  was  the  abuse,  not  the 
use,  of  painting,  coupled  with  the  abuse  of  classical  orders,  which  pro- 
vented  the  interiors  of  the  lienaissance  churches  from  rivalling  those 
of  the  Gothic  age. 

Almost  all  these  defects  were  avoided  in  tho  Arena  Chapel,  and 
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ighl  i  ; i-.il ',-  have  beeti  iilivi;it>.'i1  in  :mv  building  sjn-i-iallv  designed  to 
bt  decorated  by  paintings.  The  circumstance  which  really  rendered 
t]»'  system  a  rnini]p:il'nMvp.-  I'niiniv  w:is  ill'.'  M  nnil  lain-i  in.-.  ilitl'uduclion  (if 

the  classical  Olden  as  interior  decoration*.  These  -  i j t  the  building  up 
ich  »  manner  u  I"  destroy  ,ill  unity  of  flfiv).  end  left  the  ]>ainrer 
■I'-ignw  into  such  spaces  as  the  architect  left  him.  It  also 
rendered  (lit'  latter  supreme  iti  carrying  out  a  design  which  was  neither 
miaul  to  exhibit  ornamental  <■<  iiistrtic  lion,  like  the  Cambridge  example, 
box  t"  afford  unlimited  scope  fin  the  art  of  the  painter,  like  the  Arena 
I  liii|«'l,  nor  even  to  combine  the  lw".  like  the  Sistine;  the  object  being 
to  [milium  ii  ulama  ii  interior  which  might  to  tome  extent  represent 
construction,  bat  whioh  if  adorned  with  painting  mast  be  u  in  due 
Mil".F.ijn:iii..[i  to  ttte  nlamirml  details. 

The  treatment  that  mich  a  building  an  the  Sistine  Chapel  ought  to 
red  externally  ia  obriotn  enough.  It  oognt  to  have  bean 
plain  ashlar  masonry.  |»'ilia]w  rdightly  accentuated  at  the  angles,  up  to 
the  sbing  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  windows.  These  ought  to  have 
been  enriched  with  appropriate  mouldings  and  ornaments,  and  over 
them  there  should  have  Win  a  oorriicioue  of  suttieicnt  projection  mid 
richnsan,  whioh  would  have  completed  an  appropriate  and  l-cautitul 
_i  ■-ting  the  interior  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  WM  n»il. 
Any  architeot  who  knew  his  business  would  have  felt  the  euoniniim 
advantage  of  getting  rid  of  buttresses  and  supports  of  all  aorta,  and, 
twrisg  DjO  i  I'li.-iiin  live  diflirulri.-s  to  contend  with,  lie  ought  easily 
to  have  surpassed  the  oonrplioated  oonatraotaon  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
-vliii, ■  li.-iipty  is  always  ohligiil  t.i  Uiid  to  mechanical  necessities. 
This  was  not,  unfortunately,  the  way-  the  Italian  architects  looked 
at  it.  They  were  bitten  with  a  mania  fur  classicalitv,  and.  with 
the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Temples  before  their  eyes,  thought  it 
ble  to  beauty  that  every  building  should  be  ODVand  With  I 

jetwnrk  uf  pilasters  and  arcades,  and  houjied  with  OOrnJOM  0] mi' 

kBOtBoT,  in  defiance,  generally  speaking,  of  either  aichitivtural  beauty 
or  constructive  urineailiiH 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Italians  bad  developed  Sculpture  on 

■  ■  ■ :  1 1 1  ■  1 1   principles  and  with   the  same  energy  which  they 

applied  to  Painting,  the  history  of  Architecture]  Art  might  have  been 

lit    from  what   it  has  been.     There  is  no  argument  which 

applies  to  the  uw  of  Painting  internally  which  does  not  apply  with 

•■i|uiil  force  t"  the  employment  of  the  aiater  art  externally.    The  two 

em,  in  hot,  when   proper!}    applied,  the  highest,  and  most  legitimate 

modei  of  ornamenting  buildings.    But  this  is  only  the  case  when  they 

■  ■   fly  to  their  own   principles,  and  are  each  carried  out  in 

iln-ir  own  appropriate  forms.     The  two  may  he,  and  ought  always  to 

Ii-.  linked    together   by  the   intermediate  art  of  Architectural  carving. 

of   flu    two  principal   arts  oughl  ever  to  be  allowed  t" 
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interfere  with  the  province  of  the  other,  or  to  transgress  on  that  of 
the  third,  or  harmonizing  art,  which  is  in  itself  for  Architectural 
purposes  scarcely  less  important  than  the  others.  While  plaster,  with 
which  the  internal  walls  must  always  be  more  or  less  covered,  affords 
the  best  possible  surface  for  painting,  sculpture  may  and  generally 
should  be  executed  in  the  same  materials  of  which  the  wall  is  com- 
posed to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  so  easy  to  provide  panels  for 
groups,  cither  in  high  or  low  relief,  and  belts 
for  friezes  or  niches  for  single  statues.  All  this 
might  have  been  adopted  by  the  Italian  archi- 
tects, and,  without  violating  one  single  principle 
of  construction,  might  have  rendered  the  exterior 
of  their  buildings  as  phonetic  as  the  interior, 
and  given  life  and  meaning  to  the  whole.  Un- 
fortunately the  mania  for  the  "  Orders  "  left  no 
place  for  statues,  except  as  acroteria  above  the 
roof;  but  there  they  were  as  inappropriate  and- 
as  unhappy  as  the  figures  painted  on  the  ceilings 
were  on  the  inside.  Before  the  "  Orders  "  became 
an  absolute  fixed  quantity,  the  Cinque-cento 
architects  very  nearly  hit  on  the  right  path. 
They  felt  that  painting  was  not  applicable  to 
the  exterior  of  edifices,  and  in  consequence 
proposed  to  reproduce  in  stone  on  the  exterior 
of  their  buildings  the  aral>esque  or  other  deco- 
rative designs  which  had  been  found  painted  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Raphael  and 
others  have  so  successfully  imitated  in  the  loggie 
of  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere  (Woodcut  No.  3). 
This  taste  did  not  last  long,  for  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  what  was  elegant  and  appro- 
priate when  sketched  in  colours  for  an  interior, 
*""'"'"'  '•»■»'»■  became  an  expensive  monstrosity  when  delibe- 
rately carved  in  stone  and  set  up  as  part  of  a  gigantic  facade.  It 
was,  besides,  an  attempt  to  use  in  one  art  the  designs  only  appropriate 
for  another.  It  failed  in  consequence,  and  from  its  failure  the  archi- 
tects fell  back  on  the  easy  but  most  inartistic  subterfuge  of  copying 
the  classical  orders,  to  hide  their  own  sad  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  true  conditions  of  the  problem  they  had  undertaken  to  solve. 

Any  one  who  casts  Mb  eye  over  the  wonderful  facade  of  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia,1  or  of  the  Spanish  and  French  churches  of  the  same 
age,  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
He  may  be  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  their  details,  but  he  cannot 


1  See  Woodout  No.  22. 
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but  feel  that,  considering  the  labour  involved,  their  real  effect  is  less 
than  that  produced  by  any  other  style  of  decoration.  It  was,  in  fact, 
applying  to  an  exterior  what  really  belonged  to  internal  art,  and  to  a 
hard  and  durable  material  a  style  appropriate  only  to  the  fanciful 
sketchiness  permissible  with  more  perishable  materials. 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  led  to  a  most  unfortunate  reaction  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Finding  that  this  style  of  internal  decoration 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect  when  applied  externally,  and  not 
perceiving  that  the  failure  was  in  the  mode  of  doing  it  and  not  in  the 
thing  itself,  the  architects  of  the  day  crowded  the  interiors  of  their 
churches  and  palaces  with  the  great  Orders  which  the  Romans 
designed  and  destined  chiefly  for  external  decoration ;  they  thus 
produced  not  only  most  offensive  inappropriateness,  but  dwarfed 
their  buildings  and  cramped  their  designs  to  an  extent  which  will 
be  only  too  often  apparent  in  the  sequel. 

V. — Techxic  and  Phonetic  Fohms  of  Art. 

The  differences  pointed  out  above  between  the  modes  in  which  the 
art  of  Architecture  was  practised  before  the  Reformation  and  after 
that  event,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  formal  changes  that 
then  took  place,  and  to  explain  the  influences  which  gave  rise  to  the 
external  variations  of  style  between  the  two  epochs ;  and  they  have 
also  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
But  the  real  and  essential  change  lies  deeper,  and  cannot  be  properly 
explained  without  reviewing  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  arts  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  Introduction  to 
such  a  work  as  this.  It  is,  however,  so  important,  that  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principal  points  is  indispensable  lxifore  proceeding 
further.1 

All  the  arts  practised  by  man  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the  Technic  Arts  and  the  Phonetic  Arts.  To  the  first  group 
belong  all  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  man,  and  generally  all  the  useful  arts.  In 
the  other  class  are  grouped  all  those  arts  which  arise  out  of  the  special 
gift  of  speech,  which  man  enjoys  alone  of  all  living  beings.  It  com- 
prises Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and,  in  short  all  those  arts  which 
minister  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  mankind,  as  the  Technic  arts  were 
invented  to  supply  his  physical  necessities. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  sharply  between  the  two 
groups,  so  as  accurately  to  define  their  limits,  and  the  one  continually 


1  The  definition  and  classification  of  the  reader  is  referred.  What  is  here  stated 
thenserol  snd  fine  arts  were  folly  treated  is  the  merest  abstract  of  that  treatise, 
of  in  1849  in  'The  True  Principles  of  but  is  sufficient,  it  is  ho)ieJ.  for  the  par- 
Beauty  in  Art,'  by  tl.e  author,  to  which  '  poses  of  this  Yotame. 

c  2 
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overlaps  the  other  in  a  manner  to  prevent  any  compendious  system  of 
clarification  that  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  For  present  purposes 
this  is  of  little  consequence,  as  all  that  is  wanted  here  is  to  point  out 
the  different  modes  in  which  perfection  is  attained  in  either  class. 

The  process  by  which  progress  is  achieved  in  the  useful  arts  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  by  which  investigations  are  conducted  in 
the  sciences.  In  the  latter,  after  they  have  passed  their  infancy,  the 
individual  is  nothing,  the  age  everything.  If  a  giant  does  occasionally 
appear,  he  only  makes  a  rapid  step  in  advance,  which  would  be  accom- 
plished as  certainly,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  by  ten  dwarfs.  It 
is  bit  by  bit,  hour  by  hour,  year  by  year,  that  our  agriculture  has  been 
converted  from  the  rude  processes  of  our  forefathers  to  the  high  farm- 
ing of  the  present  day,  that  the  galley  of  the  Edwards  has  been 
developed  into  the  Agincourl  or  the  Great  Eastern,  or  that  the  narrow 
spans  of  the  mediaeval  bridges  have  l>een  superseded  by  the  spa- 
cious arches  of  London  Bridge  or  the  fairy  framework  that  spans  the 
Tamar. 

Few  know,  and  fewer  care  to  learn,  who  were  the  men  who 
invented  all  the  multifarious  processes  of  modern  agriculture.  No 
one,  if  he  tried,  could  find  out  who  improved  our  ships ;  and  even  now, 
though  the  attention  of  all  the  world  has  l»een  fixed  upon  them  ever 
since  their  keels  were  laid,  no  one  knows  who  designed  the  Warrior  or 
the  Agincourt, 

In  tho  late  competition  for  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge  no  one 
cared  who  was  tho  engineer  to  be  appointed.  Of  those  who  competed, 
some  suggested  a  three,  some  a  five,  others  a  seven  arched  bridge. 
Some  were  for  wrought,  others  for  cast  iron ;  some  preferred  stone,  or 
granite,  or  brick.  But  that  is  all.  The  Common  Council — like  a 
Mediaeval  Chapter — had  to  decide  on  the  numl>er  of  arches,  the  mate- 
rial, and  the  expense.  That  done,  there  are  a  hundred  men,  any  one 
of  whom  could  build  the  bridge  as  well  as  the  remaining  ninety-nine. 
All  the  public  cared  to  know  was,  that,  whoever  was  employed,  it 
certainly  would  be  a  better  bridge  of  its  class  than  any  that  had  been 
built  before.  Exactly  as  it  was  with  architecture  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  it  is  now  with  engineering,  and  so  it  always  must  be  when 
an  art  is  cultivated  on  true  principles. 

In  the  present  day  any  man  can  know  more  of  astronomy  or  optics 
than  was  known  to  Newton,  or  can  be  a  letter  chemist  than  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  Any  mechanic  can  make  a  better  steam-engine 
than  Watt,  or  a  better  power-loom  than  Crompton :  and  it  requires  no 
special  ability  to  build  a  l>etter  ship  or  bridge  than  any  that  were 
built  in  tho  last  century. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  phonetic  arts  the  case  is  widely 
different.  We  do  not  now  find  men  writing  better  epics  than  Ilomer, 
or  better  dramas  than  Shakespeare;   we  do  not  see  finer  sculptures 
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than  those  of  Phidias,  or  more  beautiful  paintings  than  those  of 
Raphael.  In  all  these  instances  the  individual  must  be  everything, 
the  age  little  or  nothing.  So  completely  do  we  feel  this,  that,  while 
we  are  prepared  to  give  thousands  of  pounds  for  an  original  picture  by 
any  great  master,  we  will  not  give  one  hundred  or  even  as  many  shil- 
lings for  a  copy,  though  that  may  be  so  perfect  that,  if  seen  under  the 
same  circumstances,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could  detect  which  was 
the  original.  We  treasure  a  statue  by  Canova  or  Flaxman  if  we  know 
it  to  be  genuine,  or  a  sketch  by  Reynolds  or  Hogarth,  or  a  fragment 
of  a  drama  by  Shakespeare,  or  of  a  tale  by  Walter  Scott — though  far 
better  things  may  have  been  done  by  those  masters  themselves  or  by 
others ;  but  it  is  the  individual  who  stamps  the  value  on  everything 
in  these  arts,  and  they  are  prized  accordingly. 

The  fact  of  an  aesthetic  element  being  added  to  useful  art,  though 
it  obliterates  to  a  certain  extent  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  groups,  does  not  alter  in  the  least  the  process  by  which  excel- 
lence must  be  attained  in  the  Technic,  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  to  be  followed  in  the  Phonetic  arts. 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy  have  been  refined  into  Jewellery  and 
Orfevrerie,  Pottery  into  all  the  forms  of  Ceramic  art,  Weaving  into 
Embroidery,  Dyeing  into  Tapisserie,  by  exactly  the  same  process 
which  distinguishes  every  other  step  in  these  manufactures. 

Every  useful  art  is  in  fact  capable  of  being  refined  into  a  fine  art, 
so  as  not  only  to  supply  the  sensual  wants,  but  also  to  gratify  the 
intellectual  desires  of  mankind,  but  that  can  only  be  done  by  gradu- 
ally elaborating  its  special  advantages,  never  by  borrowing  from 
other  arts. 

To  return  to  the  three  primary  divisions — Cooking  may  be  refined 
into  Gastronomy,  Tailoring  into  an  important  art  without  a  name, 
and  Building  into  Architecture.  Identically  the  same  process  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  boiled  neck  of  mutton  and  a  dish  of 
cotelettes  a  l'lmperiale,  or  converts  the  working  dress  of  a  house- 
maid into  the  coronation  robes  of  a  queen,  can  convert  the  most 
commonplace  building  merely  designed  for  shelter  into  a  Palace  or 
a  Temple. 

So  long  as  this  path  was  followed,  progress  was  achieved  in  Archi- 
tecture as  in  all  the  technic  fine  arts  by  every  people  of  every  nation, 
even  the  most  savage ;  wherever  it  has  been  abandoned,  success  has 
become  impossible. 

So  completely  is  all  this  practically  acknowledged,  that  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  altering  the  poem  of  even  a  very  inferior  poet,  or  of 
improving  a  statue  or  a  picture,  though  they  may  be  only  the  second- 
class  works  of  artists  of  no  special  eminence.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages 
no  one  ever  hesitated  to  rebuild  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  or  to  add 
towers  or  chapels  in  the  newest  fashion  to  the  oldest  churches.     No 
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Comptroller  of  the  Navy  ever  hesitated  to  cut  one  of  Sir  W.  Symonds* 
ships  in  two  if  by  lengthening  her  he  could  improve  her  qualities. 
No  one  regretted  the  pulling  down  of  Old  London  Bridge,  nor  has  any 
one  suggested  that  Westminster  or  Blackfriars  should  be  rebuilt 
exactly  as  they  originally  were  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Lal>elye  or  Mylne. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  considered  sacrilege  to  meddle  with 
or  attempt  to  improve  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  out  of  respect  for  Wren ; 
Blenheim  must  remain  the  most  uncomfortable  of  palaces  because  it 
was  so  left  by  Vanbrugh,  and  even  Barry's  Parliament  Houses  have 
become  a  fixed  quantity  that  no  one  must  interfere  with.  In  fact,  the 
individual  is  now  everything  in  Architectural  Art,  while  the  age  is  of 
as  little  importance  as  in  a  poeni  or  a  picture. 

A  history  of  Poetry  without  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  poems 
must  be  as  unreadable  as  it  would  l>e  unintelligible,  while  a  collection 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  can 
be  written,  and  it  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  a  poem  to  know 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  The  same  is  true  to 
a  very  great  extent  as  regards  Painting  and  Sculpture.  In  these  arts 
the  genius  and  taste  of  the  individual  artist  are  always  uppermost  in 
our  mind,  and  whether  he  belonged  to  an  ancient  or  to  a  modern 
school,  whether  ho  could  or  could  not  draw  or  colour,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  consequence.  It  is  the  mind  that  guided  the  hand  that 
interests  or  speaks  to  our  hearts  through  every  difficulty  and  every 
disguise. 

With  Architecture  the  case  is  widely  different.  We  do  not  know, 
or  care  to  know,  the  name  of  a  single  Egyptian  or  Indian  architect. 
But  any  one  who  has  travelled  in  India  may  have  seen  in  the  present 
century  such  buildings  rising  l>efore  his  eyes  as  the  ghauts  at  Benares, 
the  tombs  and  palaces  at  Deeg,  the  temples  of  Southern  India — and  if 
he  had  inquired,  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  being  erected  by 
local  masons — men  who  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  draw,  but  who 
can  design  at  this  hour  as  beautiful  buildings  as  any  that  ever  graced 
that  land. 

For  the  same  reason,  no  one  has  cared  to  record  the  names  of  the 
designers  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals ;  probably  few  knew  even  then 
who  the  architects  were,  more  than  we  know  now  who  designed  our 
ships  of  war ;  and  if  we  understood  the  principles  of  the  art,  it  would 
be  of  the  least  possible  interest  to  us  to  know  who  they  were.  The 
art  was  a  true  art,  and  it  was  more  difficult  to  do  wrong  then,  than  it 
is  to  do  right  now.  No  genius,  however  great,  could  then  enable  an 
individual  to  get  much  ahead  of  his  compeers,  while  the  most  ordinary 
ability  enabled  any  one  to  do  as  well  as  the  rest. 

But  in  our  age,  when  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  are 
classed  as  sister  arts,  and  it  is  assumed  they  may  be  conducted  on  the 
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same  principles,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Fainting  and  Sculpture, 
as  just  remarked,  are  essentially  Phonetic  arts,  t.  e.,  arts  used  either  to 
perpetuate  or  accentuate  vocal  utterances,  or  to  supplement  what  is 
written,  and  they  effect  this  generally  by  imitating  existing  things. 

In  Egypt  these  two  arts  took  the  place  of  writing  entirely,  and, 
owing  to  there  being  no  alphabet,  became  hieroglyphical,  and  were 
actually  the  only  mode  of  recording  speech.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  principal  mode  of  recording 
thoughts,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  supplemental  to  written  modes 
of  expression.  They  possess,  from  their  power  of  imitation  and  pecu- 
liar vividness  of  representation,  many  advantages  over  the  mere  liter  a 
Acripia  in  many  circumstances ;  still  they  are,  and  always  were,  parts 
of  the  same  class  of  things. 

Such  a  series  of  pictures,  for  instance,  as  the  Rake's  Progress  or 
the  story  of  the  Two  Apprentices  by  Hogarth,  are  original  novels 
written  with  the  brush ;  and  nine-tenths  of  our  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures are  merely  transpositions  of  passages;  in  books  expressing  in 
another  form  what  had  before  been  recorded  alphabetically.  The  rest 
are  imitative  representations  of  persons  or  things. 

Speaking,  Writing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  are  merely  different  modes 
in  which  men's  thoughts  can  bo  communicated  to  other  men,  or  per- 
petuated for  the  use  of  posterity.  But  with  these  Architecture  has 
nothing  in  common ;  it  neither  illustrates  any  literature  nor  imitates 
anything.  Its  object  is  to  supply  wants  of  a  totally  distinct  class,  and 
it  reaches  its  aims  by  an  entirely  different  mode. 

Architecture  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  aesthetic  form  of  the 
purely  Technic  art  of  building,  and  can  only  be  elaborated  successfully 
on  the  same  principles  which  guide  and  govern  all  the  purely  Technio 
arts.  If  all  this  is  clearly  appreciated  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that 
the  really  great  change  that  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  Reformation  was  this :  a  Technic  art  came  to  be  culti- 
vated on  the  principles  which  belong  only  to  one  of  the  Phonetic  class. 
After  this  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  talk  of  St.  Peter'B  without  naming 
Michael  Angelo,  or  St.  Paul's  without  alluding  to  Wren,  or  Blenheim 
or  the  Parliament  Houses  without  the  name  of  Vanbrugh  or  Barry. 
Though  the  cause  has  hardly  been  understood,  this  has  been  so  essen- 
tially felt,  that  hardly  any  one  has  attempted  to  write  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Renaissance  styles  of  Architecture  ;  but  Vasari,  Milizia, 
De  Quincey,  and  many  others  have  written  the  lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent architects.  So  completely  is  it  a  fact  that  a  building  has  now 
become  the  expression  of  an  individual  mind,  that,  were  it  not  that  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  same  system  in  treating  of  the  modern, 
as  has  been  adopted  in  describing  the  ancient  forms  of  Architectural  Art, 
it  might  be  well  to  profit  by  their  example  in  the  following  pages.  The 
"  Lives  "  will  always  be  more  interesting  than  the  history,  and  more 
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pleasant  to  read ;  but  it  is  only  so,  because  the  art  is  cultivated  on 
mistaken  principles  which  can  never  conduce  to  progress  or  lead 
towards  the  attainment  of  perfection. 

The  first  inconvenience  of  this  new  system  is  that  it  subjects  Art 
to  the  caprices  and  vagaries  of  an  individual  intellect,  which,  if  good, 
would  have  added  value  to  a  work  of  true  Art,  but,  if  bad,  proclaims  its 
deficiencies  in  every  part  of  a  design.  It  has  the  further  inconvenience 
that  what  a  man  learns  in  his  lifetime  dies  with  him,  and  his  successor 
has  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and,  following  what  may  be  a  totally 
different  track,  their  careers  neither  assist  nor  probably  even  cross  each 
other.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  the  remarkably  small 
amount  of  thought  of  any  kind  that  a  modern  building  ever  displays. 
An  architect  in  practice  never  can  afford  many  hours  to  the  artistic 
elaboration  of  his  design.  The  plan,  the  details,  the  specifications 
may  occupy  weeks — in  large  buildings  probably  months — but  once 
drawn,  it  is  done  with.  In  almost  all  cases  the  pillars,  the  cornices, 
the  windows,  the  details  are  not  only  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
every  part,  but  are  probably  all  borrowed  from  some  other  building  of 
some  other  age,  and,  to  save  trouble,  the  one  half  of  the  building  is 
only  a  reversed  tracing  of  the  other.  In  one  glance  you  see  it  aU. 
With  five  minutes'  study  you  have  mastered  the  whole  design,  and 
penetrated  into  every  principle  that  guided  the  architect  in  making  it ; 
and  so  difficult  is  it  to  express  thought  where  utility  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  where  design  is  controlled  by  construction,  that  the  result 
is  generally  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  In  a  work  of 
true  art,  such  as  a  mediaeval  cathedral  for  instance,  the  case  is  different. 
Not  only  is  there  built  into  it  the  accumulated  thought  of  all  the  men 
who  had  occupied  themselves  with  building  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, and  each  of  whom  had  left  his  legacy  of  thought  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  rest,  but  you  have  the  dream  and  aspiration  of  the 
bishop,  who  designed  it ;  of  all  his  clergy,  who  took  an  interest  in  it ;  of 
the  master  mason,  who  was  skilled  in  construction  ;  of  the  carver,  the 
painter,  the  glazier,  of  the  host  of  men  who,  each  in  his  own  craft, 
knew  all  that  had  been  done  before  them,  and  had  spent  their  lives  in 
struggling  to  surpass  the  works  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  more  than 
even  this :  there  is  not  one  shaft,  one  moulding,  one  carving,  not  one 
chisel-mark  in  such  a  building,  that  was  not  designed  specially  for  the 
place  where  it  is  found,  and  which  was  not  the  best  that  the  experience 
of  the  age  could  invent  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied ;  nothing 
was  borrowed,  and  nothing  that  was  designed  for  one  purpose  was 
used  for  another.  You  may  wander  in  such  a  building  for  weeks  or 
for  months  together,  and  never  know  it  all.  A  thought  or  a  motive 
peeps  out  through  every  joint,  and  is  manifest  in  every  moulding,  and 
the  verj  stones  speak  to  you  with  a  voice  as  clear  and  as  easily  under- 
stood as  the  words  of  the  poet  or  the  teaching  of  the  historian.   Hence, 
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in  fact,  the  little  interest  we  can  over  feel  in  even  the  stateliest  of 
modern  buildings,  and  the  undying,  never-satisfied  interest  with  which 
we  study,  over  and  over  again,  those  which  have  been  produced  under 
a  different  and  truer  system  of  Art. 

All  this  is  as  true  of  Classical  Art  as  it  is  of  Gothic,  though  we  have 
not  the  same  means  of  judging  of  it.  It  is  certainly  equally  true  of 
the  Indian  styles,  and  oven  the  quaint,  grotesque  style  of  the  Chinese 
acquires  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  from  this  cause  to  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  entitled  for  any  other  quality  of  design. 

The  evils  pointed  out  above  have  been  aggravated  in  modern  times 
by  Architecture  being  handed  over  too  exclusively  to  professional  men — 
to  men  who  live  by  it  and  make  it  their  business,  and  who  generally 
succeed  more  from  their  business-like  habits  than  their  artistic  powers. 
It  was  well  said  by  Victor  Hugo,  "  Ceci  tuera  cela :  le  Livre  tuera 
TEglise."  The  doom  of  Architecture  was  sealed  from  that  hour  when 
Literature  became  the  only  object  of  study,  and  the  only  aim  of  a 
polite  education  ;  and  more  especially  when  the  poetry,  the  eloquence, 
the  history,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Classical  periods  were  alone  con- 
sidered worthy  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  upper  classes.  They 
still  might  admire  or  occupy  themselves  with  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  or  could  be  employed  to  illustrate  that  Lite- 
rature, or  might  admire  buildings  which  recalled  it ;  but  Architecture 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  education  or  a  requisite  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  gentleman,  it  ceased  to  occupy  their  serious  attention,  and  con- 
sequently became  professional — a  matter  of  business,  and  no  longer 
the  dream  of  poetic  or  the  occupation  of  refined  and  educated  minds. 
Though  the  architects  might  be,  and  very  often  were,  men  of  genius  and 
of  taste,  they  had  not  the  leisure  requisite  to  elaborate  their  designs, 
and  were  always  under  the  disadvantage  of  working  out  designs  for 
other  parties,  and  controlled  either  by  a  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of 
their  employers,  or  an  unwillingness  to  spend  the  money  requisite  to 
carry  out  a  design  artistically.  It  was  no  longer,  in  fact,  the  natural 
form  of  utterance,  or  the  occupation  and  favourite  recreation  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  refined  classes  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that,  even  from  this  cause  alone,  it  must 
have  sunk  very  far  below  the  level  at  which  it  formerly  had  stood. 

Another  and  cognate  circumstance  that  mainly  influenced  the  fate 
of  Architecture  at  this  period  was,  that  most  of  those  who  first  prac- 
tised it  at  the  time  the  revolution  took  place  were  either  amateurs  or 
sculptors  and  painters.  Alberti  may  be  named  as  among  the  earliest 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first  class.  Among  the  latter,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  name  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano, 
Peruzzi,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  &c.  Of  all  these  men,  the  last  named 
alone  had  the  peculiar  mechanical  and  mathematical  form  of  mind 
which  may  enable  a  man  to  dispense  with  educational  training.     The 
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consequences  of  this  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  All  painters 
can  make  architectural  designs  for  the  backgrounds  of  their  pictures, 
and  many  of  them  do  it  with  excellent  effect.  Where  they  want 
shadows  they  have  porticoes  at  command ;  where  too  large  a  flat 
space  occurs,  it  is  easy  to  break  it  up  with  pilasters ;  cornices  and 
string  courses  contrast  well  with  vertical  lines,  and  niches  alter- 
nating with  windows  give  variety;  while  domes  and  spires  may 
break  the  sky-line  to  any  extent.  All  this  is  easy,  and  may  all  be 
sketched  in  a  morning.  But  if  any  one  supposes  that  such  a  design 
will  make  a  permanently  satisfactory  building,  he  knows  little  of 
the  demands  of  a  true  art,  and  how  little  its  requirements  are  to 
be  met  by  such  child's  play.  It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  that 
this  is  too  much  the  mode  in  which  modern  designs  are  made:  it 
is  just  because  they  are  so  constructed  that  they  are  so  generally 
failures. 

A  technic  art,  when  up  to  the  mark,  requires  for  its  practice  not 
only  the  devotion  of  a  life  on  the  part  of  the  master,  but  all  his  subordi- 
nates must  each  be  able  to  perform  independently  the  task  assigned  to 
him.  In  the  art  of  ship-building,  civil  or  mechanical  engineering, 
mentioned  above,  from  the  master  who  sits  in  his  office  and  organises 
the  whole,  to  the  boy  who  sweeps  out  the  workshop,  every  one  must  be 
skilled  in  his  own  speciality,  and  every  one  able  to  perform,  more  or 
less  perfectly,  the  task  of  every  one  below  him  ;  all  must  know  and  be 
able  to  introduce  every  improvement  and  refinement  that  has  been 
practised  elsewhere  up  to  that  hour.  With  such  an  organisation  as 
this,  perfection  is  now  attained  in  the  mechanical  arts.  With  a  similar 
combination,  perfection  was  reached  in  Architecture  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  the  attempt  to  supersede  this,  and  to  introduce  the  plan  of 
designing  by  the  sketches  of  an  individual,  is  really  the  root  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  systems.  Even  now  it  never  could  have 
been  carried  through,  unless  Architecture  had  been  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form  of  expression.  Unless  a  modern  architect  is  allowed  to 
borrow  his  pillars,  his  cornices,  his  details,  wholesale  from  some  other 
building,  he  never  could  get  on.  He  must  either,  under  pretence  of 
looking  like  the  Classical  architects,  make  his  buildings  uniformly 
simple,  or,  fancying  he  is  emulating  the  Gothic  architects,  make  them 
designedly  irregular,  or  he  never  could  get  through  with  his  work. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  no  one  man,  however  skilled,  could 
properly  think  out  all  the  details  of  even  one  important  building  in  a 
lifetime ;  and,  without  a  reorganisation  of  the  whole  system,  we  must 
in  consequence  be  content  to  allow  copying  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
must  be  satisfied  with  shams,  either  Classical  or  Mediaeval,  until  at 
least  the  public  are  better  instructed,  and  demand  or  initiate  a  recur- 
rence to  the  principles  that  guided  the  architects  of  those  ages  when 
true  and  real  buildings  were  produced. 
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■    '-  iv:.ll>  divided  bj    Boon  between  ■ 
ranges  of  windows. 

This  was  felt  to  bo  a  defect  by  the  architect*  of  the  day.  tad  the 
consequence  was,  that,  sosoon  as  Domestic  Arohitootore  beg* 
cipate  itself  from  the  trammels  of  the  eecdeswstioaj  arrangm 
to  assert   it»  own  importance,   we    find    the   string  courses  marking 

mpriatolj  the  Boon  into  which  the  house  was  dii 
In  the  Dart  example,  of  ■  bouse  in  Brunswick  (Woodcut  No.  6),  m 
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this  feeling  strongly  developed,  ami  with  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
tliiNtgn  it-  alsu  interesting,  us  sh'iwing  how  readily  the  Classical  det 
lent  themselves  for  the  nonce  to  the  new  exigencies  of  design. 
Gothic  architects  may  with  justice  pride  themselves  on  the  beauty  ifl 
their  clustered  piers  or  traeeried  windows,  the  appropriateness  tor 
church  purposes  of  their  pointed  arches,  and  the  aspiring  character  q 
thflir  pinnacles  and  spires;  hut  they  never  invented,  as  the>  Beret 
Vented)  ■  ekea  of  buildings  in  which   tin-  horizontal  lines  prevailed 
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to  a  greater  extent  than  the  vertical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just 
on  this  point  that  Classical  Architecture  is  strongest.  Nothing  has 
ever  yet  been  done  equal  in  combined  richness  and  grace  to  the 
Corinthian  entablature,  or  in  strength  or  appropriateness  to  that  of 
the  Doric  and  plainer  orders.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  details  so 
perfectly  appropriate  were  seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  architects  of 
that  day,  which  happened  also  to  be  just  the  time  when  the  taste  for 
Classical  Literature  was  reviving,  and  men  were  eagerly  affecting 
whatever  reminded  them  of  Rome  and  its  greatness. 

Having  adapted  the  cornices  to  mark  their  floors,  it  was  hardly 
possible  they  could  avoid  introducing  the  Classical  pillars  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  order.  This  was  done  timidly  at  first,  and  as  mere 
ornaments,  and,  had  the  imitation  remained  there,  no  great  harm 
would  have  been  done ;  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  :  it 
was  employing  ornament  for  mere  ornament's  sake,  without  reference 
to  construction  or  the  actual  purpose  of  the  building ;  and,  once  it  was 
admitted  that  any  class  of  ornament  could  be  employed  other  than 
ornamented -construction,  or  which  had  any  other  aim  than  to  express 
— while  it  beautified — the  prosaic  exigencies  of  the  design,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  that  is  truthful  or  that  can  lead  to  perfection  in  Archi- 
tectural Art. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  this  became  apparent,  and  most 
of  the  early  Italian  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  those  which  preceded  them.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  such  a  design  as  this  of  the  Grimani 
Palace  at  Venice  (Woodcut  No.  6),  which  embraces  all  the  elegance  of 
Classical  Art,  with  the  most  perfect  appropriateness  to  the  purposes 
of  a  modern  palace.  Even  the  introduction  of  a  mezzanine  on  the 
ground  floor  is  so  cleverly  managed  as  not  to  be  offensive,  and  the  pro- 
jection given  to  the  upper  cornice,  in  excess  of  that  used  in  the  lower 
orders,  brings  the  whole  into  harmony.  The  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  Gothic  Architecture  may  be  induced  to  admit  that  there  is 
nothing  of  a  palatial  character,  out  of  Venice,  erected  either  in  Italy 
or  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  so  beautiful  as  the  facades  of  this  and  the 
Vandramini,  the  Cornaro,  and  other  palaces  of  this  city.  The  only 
buildings  that  can  fairly  be  compared  with  them  are  such  as  the  Casa 
d'Oro,  the  Foscari,  and  others  of  their  class  in  Venice  itself.  It  may 
be  argued  that  these  last  are  more  picturesque  and  richer  in  detail ; 
but  they  certainly  have  neither  the  solidity  nor  the  simple  elegance  of 
the  more  modern  examples.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  probably  only 
in  such  examples  that  the  Classical  orders  could  be  applied  with 
appropriateness.  It  required  a  climate  so  warm  as  to  admit  of  very 
large  openings,  and  a  street  facade,  all  the  storeys  of  which  could  be 
applied  to  state  and  festival  purposes ;  all  the  sleeping  accommodation 
and  offices  being  relegated  to  back  courts  and  alleys.     Hence  the  great 
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These  requisite*,  however,  were  rarely  found,  and  the  oonaeqtteooe 
was,  t  |j  ■»  t  the  style  boob   paased  into  the  uext  and  wont  stage  of  Its 

exist This  is  well  illustrated   by  the  annexed  elevation  f>f  a 

Daises  iii  Viaeau>D3  the  celebrated  Palladio  (Woodcut  No.  7),  which, 
though  a  fair  ipecdmen  of  the  master,  contains  nearly  aD  the  faults 
jiiImivmt  iii  the  style.  The  principal  order,  running  through  the  two 
principal  storeys,  anil  l«'in>>-  r-<mi|>i>M'il  mri-i'lv  of  pilasters,  loses  all 
meaning  and  appropriateness.  The  entablature  which  these  rapport 
En  ;.., ,  n,  |  u  ,ii:uii  tor  a  string  courso,  and,  having  another  atorej  um  it. 
lines  not  mark  the  roof;  which  is  the  only  real  meaning  a  oornioe  btw 
can  have  ivlii-ii  not  employed  as  mere  ornament.  The  angles,  instead 
of  being  strengthened,  either  by  being  brought  forward  or  rusticated, 
are  weakened  by  having  two  more  storeys  Trf  windows  inserted,  tod, 
Instead  ol  repeating  one  of  the  pilasters  which  encumber  the  ownfcfs, 
we  have  only  a  detached  statue  t. .  support   the  great  cornice—  buna 
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fi'liiing  ansardity  iu  weakness.     We  Sad,  in  short,  in  this  design, 

■■ fcatiuli  entirely  ilivureed  from  e<  instruct  inn.      Ni.f  only  bj  1 1 ,.  i.  - 

an  nit" 'in [>i  t ike  tin-  ]i:iliio<'  li.n>k  like  it  liiiiLling  of  ■  Long  previous 

age,  but  i"  make  K   appear  u  if  il  w  re  one  gn  at   hall,  Instead  of  ■■ 

■  •■■  rj  una  mm  that  it  ia.     In  spite  of  the 

a  order  employed,  and    in  spite  of  :«li 

i  -My  oalebrated,  we  Monot  bat 

feel  thai  A.t  had  reached  i  form  entirety  different  h ba1  employed 
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anywhere  else,  and  was  c lucted  on  prinoiplea  di ttricalrj  a1  nti- 

a  with  theee  which  guided  the  architect  who  deehjj I  the  huildinga 

of  either  Claaaical  or  Hedhuval   tunes,  01  indeed  of  an]  true  atylee  of 
Architecture, 

defects  of  design  pn  rail,  to  i  great  i  or  Ism  extent,  ia 

i- very  building  erected  from  Palladio'a  time  to  our  own  day.     In  apite 

■■-  and  churches  built  during 

thai   |"  i  i'"l,  iiml  in  apita  of  .ill  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  style 

employed,  there  is  a  falsehood  and  u  striving  at  fiilse  affect  running 

li  avee  ai pleasant  impreaaion  on  the 

spectator, l  neutralises,  to  a  great  extent,  oeantica  of 

:  detail  which  it  would  otherwise  afford  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation tn  contemplate, 

■  that    ainre   Hi,-   ivii,,l   ,,i'  r> 1 1.  t.  1 1 1  )e;inmi£  u!l  nrcliit.et* 

'  her  point  m>  important 
that  it  oannot  be  too  strongly  inaistad  on  here,  it  not  onlj  baa  bean 
the  guiding  principle  of  every  design,  brat  ia  the  B lation  of  every 

■  utter.     Nearly  the  same  thing  occurred  in  v.  rbaJ  lit  ra- 

nsiaam  of  tlic  revival.     \n  ~'in,i  Mi,-  i,u  :■.■■    \,.i. 
il    ill"-  attention  of  the  learned   nnloas  dothed  in 
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the  dignity  of  a  Classic  garb ;  and  even  such  men  as  Milton  and  Gray 
were  prouder  of  their  Latin  poemata  than  of  their  immortal  produc- 
tions in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  first  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  practice  of  the  art 
is  confined  to  a  limited  and  especially  educated  class  of  architects; 
and  what  is  far  more  disastrous  is,  that  their  productions  are  appre- 
ciated only  by  the  small  class  of  scholars  or  archaeologists  who  are 
really  as  learned,  though  probably  not  so  practical,  as  themselves. 

The  learned  in  Art,  for  instance,  go  into  ecstasies  on  observing  the 
purity  of  style  and  correctness  of  composition  which  pervade  every 
part  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  It  recalls  every  association  we 
ever  felt  in  contemplating  Classical  Art,  and  reproduces  all  we  ever 
dreamt  of  as  great  or  good  in  the  best  age  of  that  school.  But  com- 
mon people  do  not  feel  this.  They  would  not  feel  offended  if  the 
pillars  were  one  diameter  more  or  less  in  height,  if  the  proportions  of 
the  entablature  were  altered,  and  even  if  the  cornice  were  half  or  twice 
its  proper  projection.  The  absence  of  windows  does  not  strike  them 
as  a  beauty ;  on  the  contrary,  they  think  that  it  gives  a  gloomy  and 
prison-like  aspect ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  preaching,  they  feel  that  a 
far  more  convenient  and  suitable  building  might  have  been  got  for 
half  the  expense.  What  an  uneducated  man  would  appreciate  and 
admire  would  bo  elegance  combined  with  common  sense,  while  the 
only  things  that  offend  an  educated  man  would  be  faults  which  are 
equivalent  to  false  quantities  and  errors  of  grammar.  If  we  were  to 
apply  to  literature  the  same  canons  of  criticism  which  we  use  in 
speaking  of  architectural  designs,  a  Porson  or  a  Bentley  would  be  a 
far  greater  man  "than  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton.  The  highly  educated 
pride  themselves  on  their  learning,  while  the  less  educated  classes 
prefer  the  works  of  a  Burns  or  a  Walter  Scott  to  the  most  finished 
productions  of  the  most  learned  pedants. 

If  an  architect  should  err  a  hand's  breadth  in  the  proper  relative 
proportion  between  the  diameter  and  the  height  of  a  Doric  column,  all 
the  educated  world  cry  shame  on  him;  and  if  he  should  venture  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  the  triglyphs,  or  attempt  an  interference  with 
the  mutules,  he  would  be  condemned  for  ever  by  professional  critics. 
But  if  he  applied  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon  one  day  to  a  County 
Jail,  and  the  next  attached  the  same  feature  to  a  Protestant  House  of 
Prayer  or  to  a  Panorama,  the  learned  few  would  see  no  harm,  pro- 
vided the  proportions  wore  correct ;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  the  unlearned  million  should  shake  their  heads  in  astonishment,  and 
feel  no  great  interest  in  the  mysterious  craft. 

As,  however,  in  this  country  at  least,  there  are  so  many  educated 
men,  and  as  these  only  are  allowed  to  have  or  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  matter,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  this  great  fact  properly 
appreciated;   and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find  properly  illustrative 
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t-xamptcs  at  koine ;  Imt  iihroad  they  crop  up  occasionally  in 
that,  nbows  clearly  the  trim  state  of  tin-  case. 

If  any  one.  in   paeamg  through   Boulogne,  will   climb  Hp  to  tho 

■'  limit,-  Villc."  ha  will  see  there  a  new  Cathedral  Church  (Woodcut 

■  I  "iihiii  the  butt  thirty  yean.    It  owes its Axtatuuoe  almost 

wLully  be  tLu  energy  and  devotion  of  one  man,  the  late  Hossfgnore 

■  .  who  was,  however,  only  a  simple  Abbe,  when,  in  1827, 

■I   the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city, 

destnyed  at  the  Revolution;  and  with  suooeaa  anoh  as  lias  seldom 

crowned  ■   timilar   attempt   wince  (In1    Middle    Agfa,   he   lived    to    see 

his  great  work  nearly  completed,     It*  dimenaiona  are  oonaidoraMo, 

by  112  broad.    It  if  sormonnted  by  ;i  dome  88  feet 

■  and  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  300  reel  to  the 

ally.     Its  proportions  an   good,  and  the  lighting 

trodooed.     The  whole  is  of  stone,  of  an 
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agreeable  colour,  and  the  construction  is  truthful  throughout.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  church,  to  an  educated  man,  is  simply 
horrible.  On  entering  he  finds  some  pillars  painfully  attenuated, 
others  stumpy  beyond  true  Classical  pro]K>rtions ;  he  sees  entablatures 
put  where  they  have  no  business  to  be,  and  omitted  where  their  pre- 
sence, according  to  his  rules,  is  indispensable.  The  building  is,  in 
fact,  full  of  false  quantities  and  errors  of  grammar,  and  he  is  shocked 
beyond  expression  at  the  ignorance  it  displays  in  every  part.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Boulogne  do  not  see  this.  To  them  it  is  a  more  taautiful 
building  than  the  Walhalla  or  the  Madeleine,  because  it  has  the  form 
of  a  Christian  church,  which  they  understand,  and  Ixhsmisc  its  parts 
answer  the  constructive  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  All 
this  they  can  see  with  their  own  eyes,  while  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  how  these  details  were  used  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

The  new  parish  church  of  the  little  agricultural  village  of  Mousta, 
in  the  island  of  Malta,  is  perhaps  even  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
a  building  erected  in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  exact 
principles,  which  covered  Europe  with  beautiful  edifices  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  the  actual  result  (like  that  at  Boulogne)  and 
the  style  are  as  different  from  those  of  a  media) val  building  as  well 
can  be. 

It  seems  that  about  the  year  1812  the  villagers  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  their  church,  and  were  warmly  seconded  in  the  idea 
by  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Felice  Calleja.  The  cholera,  and  various 
local  misfortunes,  again  and  again  diverted  the  funds  that  had  l»een 
collected  for  this  purpose,  so  that  nothing  had  lx>en  done  at  Calleja's 
death,  in  1833,  beyond  collecting  a  fund  of  little  more  than  3000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  church.  His  successor,  Giovanni 
Schembri,  was  equally  zealous,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  of 
about  500/  a-year  for  ten  years  from  the  funds  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
gratuitous  labour  of  the  villagers  and  others,  the  work  was  so  far 
completed  that,  in  February  1860,  the  parish  priest  was  enabled  to 
announce  from  the  altar  that  it  was  time  to  pull  down  the  old  church. 
Before  the  following  Sunday,  not  one  stone  of  it  remained,  and  high 
mass  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at  the  altar  of  the  new  church.1 

The  leading  idea  of  the  design  was  that  the  church  should  be  a 
copy  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  was  adopted  principally  because  it 
could  be  built  around  and  over  the  old  church  without  interfering 
with  it,  in  order  that  the  villagers  might  worship  in  the  church  of 
their  forefathers  till  their  new  edifice  was  ready  for  consecration; — all 
which  was  done. 

Although  the  merit  of  the  original  suggestion  of  the  design  is  due 


1  The  whole  expense  was  about  21,000/.,  tesides  gratuitous  labour  estimated  at  half 
that  amount. 
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Had  the  designers  of  this  building  only  got  a  learned  architect  to 
look  over  their  design,  and  to  correct  the  details,  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  churches 
in  Europe.  It  pleases  those  who  worship  in  it  quite  as  much,  or 
perhaps  more,  than  if  its  details  had  been  purely  Classical ;  but  it  is 
so  distasteful  to  the  educated  man,  that  he  turns  from  it  more  with  a 
feeling  of  disgust  than  with  anything  like  the  pleasure  its  dimensions 
and  form  ought  to  produce. 

There  is  still  a  third  example  in  the  cathedral  at  Gran,  now 
erecting  from  the  designs  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Primate  of 
Hungary.  Its  dimensions  are  those  of  a  first-rate  cathedral,  and  its 
general  form  is  pleasing  enough ;  but  the  mode  in  which  its  entab- 
lature is  cut  about  and  bent  over  windows,  and  the  details  of  its 
campaniles,  are  painful  in  the  extreme;  and,  worse  than  this,  the 
drum  of  its  dome  is  surrounded  by  thirty-eight  columns,  attenuated 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  justify  a  spire  of  almost  Gothic  form ;  but 
instead  of  this,  they  are  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  lower  section  than 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  building 
there  are  the  same  defects  of  detail  which  are  observable  in  the  two 
last-named  examples. 

All  this  is  not  so  obvious  in  Gothic  as  in  Classic  revivals,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  easier  for  an  Englishman  to  express  himself  in 
Old-English  or  even  Anglo-Saxon — if  he  chooses  to  get  it  up — than 
in  dead  or  foreign  languages.  We  admire  the  purity  of  style  and 
correctness  of  detail  in  recent  Gothic  churches,  or  in  the  Parliament 
Houses,  just  as  we  might  admire  them  in  St.  George's1  Hall  or  the 
Berlin  Museum ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that,  if  Sir  Charles  Barry  or 
any  other  of  our  Gothic  architects  had  been  asked  for  a  report  on  an 
estate,  he  could  have  given  it  in  the  exact  character  and  with  the 
same  terms  as  one  finds  in  Domesday  Book,  or,  if  desired,  in  the  Early 
English  forms  and  expressions  of  the  old  Exchequer  Rolls.  Most 
people  would  prefer  a  more  modern  style  of  writing  or  diction ;  but 
an  archaeologist  would  go  into  ecstacies  if  the  imitation  were  perfect. 
This  is,  in  fact,  all  we  aim  at  and  all  we  attain  in  the  Architectural 
Art  of  the  present  day.  We  intrust  its  exercise  to  a  specially  educated 
class,  most  learned  in  the  details  of  the  style  they  are  called  upon  to 
work  in,  and  they  produce  buildings  which  delight  the  scholars  and 
archaeologists  of  the  day,  but  which  the  less  educated  classes  can 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate,  and  which  will  lose  their  signifi- 
cance the  moment  the  fashion  which  produced  them  has  passed 
away. 

The  difference  between  this  artificial  state  of  things  and  the 
practice  of  a  true  style  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  understand.  When, 
for  instance,  Gothic  was  a  living  art  in  England,  men  expressed  them- 
selves in  it  as  easily  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  vernacular.     WTiat- 
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ever  was  doiie  was  a  part  of  the  usual,  ordinary,  everyday  life,  and 
men  had  no  more  difficulty  in  understanding  what  others  were  doing 
than  in  comprehending  what  they  were  saying.  A  mason  did  not 
require  to  1x3  a  learned  man  to  chisel  what  he  had  carved  ever  since 
he  was  a  boy,  and  what  alone  he  had  seen  being  done  during  his 
lifetime ;  and  he  adopted  new  forms  just  in  the  same  manner  and  as 
naturally  as  men  ado] it  new  modes  of  expression  in  language,  as  they 
happen  to  be  introduced,  without  even  remarking  it.  At  that  time, 
any  educated  man  could  design  in  Gothic  Art,  just  as  any  man  who 
can  read  and  write  can  now  compose  and  give  utterance  to  any  poetry 
or  prose  that  may  l)e  in  him. 

Where  Art  is  a  true  art,  it  is  as  naturally  practised,  and  as  easily 
understood,  as  a  vernacular  literature ;  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial and  most  expressive  part :  and  so  it  was  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
so,  too,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  with  us  it  is  little  more  than  a  dead 
corpse,  galvanised  into  spasmodic  life  by  a  few  selected  practitioners, 
for  the  amusement  and  delight  of  a  small  section  of  the  specially 
educated  classes.  It  expresses  truthfully  neither  our  wants  nor  our 
feelings,  and  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  how  very  unsatis- 
factory every  modern  building  really  is,  even  when  executed  by  the 
most  talented  architects,  as  compared  with  the  productions  of  any 
village  mason  or  parish  priest  at  an  age  when  men  sought  only  to 
express  clearly  what  they  felt  strongly,  and  sought  to  do  it  only  in 
their  own  natural  mother- tongue,  untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  a  dead 
or  unfamiliar  foreign  form  of  speech. 

Yll.  -Ethnography. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  when  an  art  forsakes  the  real 
and  natural  path  of  development  and  follows  only  a  conventional 
fasliion,  it  must  lose  all  ethnographic  value,  and  that  those  circum- 
stances which  not  only  give  such  scientific  value  to  the  true  styles  of 
Art,  but  lend  such  an  interest  to  their  history,  are  almost  entirely 
lost  in  speaking  of  the  architectural  styles  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  has  done  so  much  harm  to  the  history  of  this  art, 
and  prevented  it  from  taking  its  proper  place  as  a  branch  of  scientific 
research.  A  man  who  sees  an  Egyptian  obelisk  being  erected  in  front 
of  a  Grecian  portico  in  Portland  cement,  alongside  of  a  new  Norman 
parish  church,  to  which  they  are  attaching  a  schoolroom  in  Middle- 
Pointed  Italian,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  Chinese  and  Saracenic 
shop-fronts,  is  certainly  justified  in  doubting  whether  there  is  really 
such  a  thing  as  the  Ethnography  of  Architectural  Art.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  looked  beyond  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  that 
he  should  be  familiar  with  those  styles  which  preceded  it  in  Europe,  or 
with  those  which  are  now  practised  in  remote  out-of-the-way  corners 
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of  the  world,  before  he  can  shake  off  the  influence  of  this  false  school 
of  teaching.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  a  few  who  have  either  the 
opportunity  or  the  inclination  to  carry  this  through  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion ;  hence  the  difficulty  not  only  of  restoring  the  art  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  but,  more  than  this,  the  impossibility  of  making 
it  a  living  and  real  form  of  artistic  utterance. 

If  there  is  any  Ethnography  in  modern  Art  it  is  this, — that  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  Teutonic  and  more  purely 
Aryan  races  assumed  in  Europe  an  importance  and  achieved  a  position 
which  they  had  not  before  attained  to.     By  that  time  the  old  artistic 
Turanian  blood  had  either  died  out  or  been  absorbed,  and  even  the 
more  imaginative  Celtic  races  had  lost  that  predominance  which  they 
had  hitherto  possessed ;   for  from  that  hour  the  Celtic  blood  has  been 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  mixed,  or  less  and  less  prevailing. 
The  result  of  this  may  be   a   prevalence  of  mere  matter-of-fact, 
common-sense  ideas,  better  government,  and  more  reasonable  proceed- 
ings  in   all   the   arrangements   of  life ;    but,   unfortunately,  at   the 
expense  of  all  that  poetry,  all  that  real  love  of  art,  which  adorns  a 
more   imaginative    state    of  society.      It    is   a    fact   that,  wherever 
Teutonic  or,    as   we    call   it,    Anglo-Saxon    influence   has   extended, 
freedom   and   wealth   and    all    the   accompanying    well-being    have 
followed   in    its    train,  but    unadorned  with  those   softer   graces  or 
poetic  imaginings  which  it  is  sad  to  think  have  never  yet  co-existed 
with  sober  common  sense. 

Although  therefore  we  must  abandon,  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
at  least,  all  idea  of  tracing  the  ethnographic  relation  of  nations  by 
means  of  their  Art  in  modern  times,  and  though  the  study  of  modern 
Architecture  consequently  loses  much  of  its  value,  still,  on  looking 
below  the  surface,  we  detect  the  existence  of  another  class  of  pheno- 
mena almost  as  interesting  to  the  philosophical  student.  This  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  wonderful  and  enduring  influence  which  education 
can  exercise,  not  only  on  individuals,  but  on  nations. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  is  perhaps  no  such  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  what  education  can  do,  as  that  of  the  state  of 
Architecture  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that 
time  men  forsook  the  principles  on  which  this  and  all  other  cognate 
arts  had  been  practised  from  the  beginning  of  time;  they  forsook 
common  sense  and  common  prudence,  not  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
greater  convenience  or  greater  effect,  more  easily,  or  with  less  means, 
but  in  order  to  reproduce  certain  associations  with  which  education 
had  made  them  familiar.  At  one  time  it  is  Republican  Greece,  at 
another  Imperial  Rome,  now  it  is  the  barbarous  Middle  Ages,  none  of 
which  we  have  any  immediate  affinity  for  or  relation  with,  but  for 
which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  convenience  and  economy,  and  to 
spend  absurd  sums  of  money  in  reproducing  what  we  know  will  be 
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contemptible  before  it  is  half  a  century  old,  and  what  we  feel  is  most 
inconvenient  at  the  present  hour. 

As  remarked  above,  something  like  this  took  place  in  literature  a 
century  ago,  and,  though  we  may  now  regret,  we  do  not  blame  it, 
because  literature  is  a  luxury.  But  architecture  is  a  necessary  art. 
Wo  can  exist  without  poetry;  we  cannot  live  without  houses  and 
public  buildings.  What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  that,  while 
education  has  so  far  loosed  her  hold  on  literature  that  we  now  write 
poems  and  tell  tales  after  our  own  fashion,  and  to  please  ourselves, 
without  thinking  of  Classical  or  Mediaeval  models,  we  should  still 
decorate  buildings  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  conjure  up  associa- 
tions with  which  we  have  no  relations  except  those  derived  through 
education. 

VIII. — Conclusion. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  styles  to  be  described  in  the  following  pages  differ,  not  only  in 
form,  but  more  essentially  in  principle,  from  those  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  our  attention,  and  that  new  principles  of  criticism  and  new 
laws  of  taste  must  be  adopted  in  attempting  to  estimate  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

These  in  fact  are  so  difficult  that,  whenever  a  question  arises,  most 
men  shelter  themselves  under  the  maxim,  "  De  gusttbus  non  est  dis- 
putandum : "  a  maxim  which  can  have  no  possible  application  when 
speaking  of  a  true  style  of  Art,  but  which  comes  painfidly  into  play 
when  wo  are  called  upon  to  estimate  the  products  of  individual  talent, 
or  to  reprobate  the  indulgence  of  individual  caprice. 

When  judged  from  their  own  point  of  view,  we  never  can  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  any  production  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Classical,  or  Mediaeval  schools ;  their  purposes  are  seen 
at  a  glance,  and  how  far  they  succeeded  or  failed  in  attaining  what 
they  aimed  at  easily  estimated :  but  when  it  is  a  question  whether 
Egyptian  or  Classic  or  Gothic  designs  are  to  be  adopted  for  modern 
English  purposes,  then  indeed  de  gustibus  est  disputandum ;  or  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  appraise  the  relative  merits  of  Wren  or  Inigo 
Jones,  of  Chambers  or  of  Adams,  of  Pugin  or  of  Barry,  or  to  deter- 
mine whether  art  has  progressed  or  receded  in  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  first  and  the  two  last-named  architects,  all  is  not 
only  perplexing  and  difficult,  but  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  result. 
But  even  this  is  not  all.  Wo  have  got  to  deal  with  an  art  which 
is  not  conducted  on  truthful  or  constructive  principles,  but  on  imita- 
tive attempts  to  reproduce  something  which  has  no  real  affinity  with 
the  building  in  hand;  with  an  architecture  which  occupies  itself 
almost  exclusively  with  the  meaner  objects  of  domestic  and  civil 
wants,  instead  of  the  more  elevated  aims  of  Templar  or  Ecclesiastical 
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buildings ;  with  a  style  of  building  where  the  interior  and  the  internal 
arrangement  are  almost  everything,  and  the  exterior,  which  is  the 
true  place  for  architectural  display,  may  be  anything,  and  conse- 
quently generally  is  a  sham ;  with  an  art  whose  utterances,  whether 
Classic  or  Gothic,  are  the  products  of  the  leisure  of  single  minds, 
not  always  of  the  highest  class,  instead  of  with  an  art  which  is 
the  result  of  the  earnest  thinking  of  thousands  of  minds,  spread  over 
hundreds  of  years,  and  acting  in  unison  with  the  national  voice  which 
called  it  into  existence ;  we  are  describing  an  art  which  is  essentially 
Teclmic  in  all  its  forms,  but  which  is  now  conducted  on  principles 
which  are  only  applicable  to  the  Phonetic  arts — two  classes  as  essen- 
tially distinct  in  their  principles  as  any  two  arts  can  well  be  supposed' 
to  be. 

All  tliis  is  discouraging  enough,  but  still  it  is  our  Art.  It  is  that 
which  covers  all  Europe,  and  adorns  every  city  of  the  world,  with  its 
productions;  and  it  cannot  therefore  l)e  uninteresting  to  us  as  a 
psychological  study,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  the  mind  of  Europe 
during  the  period  of  its  greatest  cultivation  and  highest  excitement. 
It  is  doubly  interesting  to  try  and  master  its  meaning,  and  even  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  defects,  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we 
can  hope  to  avoid  the  errors  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  it  should  bo 
possible  that  Architecture  may  again  become  a  true  and  living  utter- 
ance of  the  human  mind,  it  is  only  by  knowing  what  the  art  once  was, 
what  it  now  is,  and  the  process  by  which  it  sank  to  its  present  posi- 
tion, that  this  result  can  possibly  be  attained. 

There  are  so  few  symptoms  of  more  correct  ideas  on  this  subject 
prevailing  in  the  public  mind,  that  any  one  may  l>e  considered  as 
foolishly  sanguine  who  hopes  that  Architecture  may  again  be  restored 
to  the  position  of  a  truthful  and  real  art ;  but  the  object  is  so  imjK)r- 
tant  that  it  is  childish  to  despair,  and  wicked  not  to  do  what  can  bo 
done  to  bring  about  an  object  in  every  respect  so  desirable. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
ECCLESIASTICAL.1 


I.  OuTKCHES  ANTEKIOU  TO  St.  PETER'S. —  II.  St.  PETERS. —  III.  Clll  RCHE8  SUBSE- 
QUENT to  St.  Peier's.  —  IV.  Domical  Churches. — V.  Basilican  Churches. 
VI.  Exteriors. —  VII.  Interiors. 

I. — Chukchks  anterior  to  St.  Peter's. 

The  influence  of  the  grand  old  style  of  Classical  Art  clung  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  soil  of  Italy,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  when  the  modem  epoch  really  commenced,  were  it  not  for 
the  two  great  tests  enumerated  alnjve: — First,  that  all  buildings  of 
the  modem  styles  are,  or  must  at  least  attempt  to  bo,  copies  of  some 
more  ancient  building,  or  in  some  more  ancient  and  obsolete  stylo; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  must  be  the  production  of  one  individual 
mind,  and  of  that  mind  only. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  such  buildings  as  San  Miniato  at  Florence, 
and  some  of  the  basilicas  at  Pome,  are  in  fact  more  Classical  in  plan, 
and — as  their  ornaments  are  generally  borrowed  from  ancient 
buildings — far  more  so  in  detail,  than  many  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Penaissance  period.  Their  builders,  however,  were  only  thinking  of 
how  they  might  produce  the  best  possible  church  for  their  purposes 
with  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  and  not  caring  to  glorify  thein- 


1  In  tho  *  History  of  Architecture '  Ec-  France  are  concerned ;  but,  as  the  other 
clesiasticul  Art  is  treated  separately  from  countries  hardly  possessed  an  Ecclcsias- 
Secular,  and,  as  the  principal  and  most  tical  Art,  properly  so  called,  during  the 
important  form,  always  took  precedence  Renaissance  period,  it  would  be  pedantic 
of  the  other.  The  same  course  is  pursued  ,  to  follow  out  a  division  of  the  subject 
in  this  work  in  so  fur  as  Italy,  Spain,  ami  !  which  has  in  effect  no  reality. 
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selves  by  showing  their  own  individual  cleverness :  we  consequently 
study  these  agglomerations  with  nearly  the  same  interest  as  we  do  a 
northern  cathedral,  and  approach  them  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  which  we  experience  in  examining  churches  of  more 
modern  date. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  that  in  a  country  which  was  every- 
where strewed  with  specimens  of  ancient  Art,  and  where  the  Classical 
spirit  was  more  or  less  impressed  on  all  such  churches  as  then  existed, 
the  Italians  could  long  escape  from  attempting  to  reproduce,  exactly 
and  intentionally,  what  they  were  repeating  accidentally.  Nor  did 
"they  feel  any  regret  at  throwing  on  one  side  such  traces  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture  as  they  possessed,  for  the  Pointed  Style  had  never 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  reached  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  had  no  real  hold  on  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Besides  this, 
the  Classical  style  was  their  own,  invented  in  their  country,  suited  to 
their  climate  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  their  wants :  so  much  so  that 
whatever  little  inconvenience  might  arise  from  its  adoption  was  more 
than  comj)ensated  for  by  the  memories  which  every  detail  called  up, 
and  to  recall  and  rehabilitate  these  glories  of  their  vanished  great- 
ness was  the  guiding  idea  of  all  the  aspirations  of  that  age. 

This  being  so,  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence  that  Classical 
Architecture  should  supersede  Mediaeval  in  that  country  at  some 
time  or  other ;  and  the  occasion,  as  mentioned  above,  was  when  the 
revival  of  the  literature  of  the  Romans  recalled  the  recollection  of 
the  greatest  nation  that  Italy,  and  in  some  respects  that  the  world, 
had  ever  seen.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  have  come  to  this ;  but  prac- 
tically the  change  was  introduced  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi l  and  Leon 
Battista  Alberti,2  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  their  day. 

The  former,  a  Florentine  by  birth  and  an  architect  by  inclination, 
early  conceived  the  ambition  of  doming  over  the  great  octagon  of  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  which  Arnolpho  and  Giotto  had  left 
unfinished,  and,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
without  even  a  drawing  to  show  how  they  intended  to  complete  it. 
They  seem  to  have  felt  confident  they  could  roof  over  even  that  space, 
and,  if  this  confidence  was  justified,  they  wisely  left  the  exact  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  done  undetermined  to  the  last  moment,  so  as  to 
benefit  by  all  the  study  and  all  the  experience  that  could  be  gained  in 
the  interval ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  their  age  Architec- 
ture was  a  true  and  consequently  a  progressive  art.  Had  it  continued 
to  be  so,  they  were  perfectly  right  in  assuming  that  every  year's 
experience  in  building  would  have  indicated  how  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  task  could  have  been  better  overcome,  and  every 
day's  additional  study,  or  additional  knowledge  of  architectural  effects, 

1  Born  1377 ;  died  1444.  '  Bora  1404 ;  died  1472. 
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would  have  shown  how  it  could  l>e  done  most  artistically.  They  are 
not  to  blame  that  they  could  not  foresee  the  collapse  that  immediately 
afterwards  took  place,  and  which  forced  this  art  into  the  path  where 
progress  was  impossible,  and  where  their  aspirations  could  never  lie 
fulfilled.  Brunelleschi  took  it  up  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  a 
totally  different  sense  from  that  in  which  its  original  designers 
had  left  it ;  but,  convinced  that  it  was  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
his  pur]>oses  which  his  age  presented,  he  pursued  this  object  through 
life  with  a  fire  and  energy  which  can  only  be  realised  by  the  hot 
blood  of  the  South. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,1  there  is  no  great* 
difficulty  in  seeing  what  Arnolpho  intended  to  do  with  the  great 
octagon,  and  as  little  doubt  but  that  ho  would  have  been  able  to  cover 
the  space  with  a  dome,  somewhat  similar  internally  to  that  executed 
by  Brunelleschi,  but  externally  either  entirely  hid  by  the  roof  or  orna- 
mented with  three  or  four  tiers  of  galleries,  which  would  have  coun- 
teracted any  tlirust,  and  made  its  construction  comparatively  easy. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
less  expensive  or  a  more  Classical  form  of  dome  was  demanded,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  to  set  about  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  Brunelleschi  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  with  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm  not  only  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  and  all  the 
other  vaults  which  the  Romans  had  left  in  that  city,  but,  becoming 
enamoured  of  his  subject,  he  mastered  every  detail  of  the  style,  and 
became  familiar  with  every  form  of  Roman  Art. 


12.  Plan  of  Santo  Spirito,  Florence.    Scale  100  feet  to  1  inch  from  Agincoiirt.* 

In   the   year   1420  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  thoroughly  a 
Classic  in  all  that  referred  to  Architecture ;  and  not  only  did  he,  after 


1  'History  of  Architecture,'  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

2  *  Histoiro  do  l'Art  par  les  Monuinens/  vi.  vols.  fol.    Paris,  1828. 
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i  iniii.'T-i.M.-  i-urn  pi  iciit  i.  tis. phjte  the  groat  object  of  hi*  lift  before 

I,.-  died  in  1 1 1 1.  bat  bu  I'Ti  Ids 

Mis  lint  gnat  undertaking  in  the   nan  rtyls  wu  to  o parte  the 

afcorch  <n*  San  Lonnugo, » large  and  important  building  in  bia  native 
,-itv,  Imi  which  was  oonaidi  rabl;  t  it  fcU  into  his  hands, 

in  length   by  63  in  width,  with  tnoaepta   1 71  ft.  fn.ni 
ndatuatoV     No  ehuml  can  >  ■■  I   taate  ihan  tola  one; 

.nid  thaw  in  ti"  fain  oonetruetnm,  nor  anything  i<>  uflend  the  moat 
faetidiona.  When  ii  fails  is  in  tli>'  want  irf  ■uffifdenl  solidity  and 
m:u*>  in  the  supporting  pillars  and  the  pur-arches,  with  naferanoa 
i.,  ii,,'  load  ihej  have  to  bear!  and  a  consequent  attenuation  and 
.    i  ratal  U>  architectural  effect    This  church,  though  very 


■    pliMo,  I 

In    tha  whole   inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Santo  Spirito, 
-    entirely   according    to    Bnutelleaohi's  design,  be  was 
Babied  ten Id  it  to  hi*  own  fanciea  si ■  oomnlefely  than  hu 
could  tha  other.     This  church,  too,  La   rather   larger,   being  bo  plan 
Wooden!  So.                                      .3  in.  wide,  and,  Wring  U  all 
il  an  adaptati f  tin'  baailioan  type 
presents.    The  design  shows  bon  oomph  te  a  maatmy  its 
in  lull  it  bad  obtained  at  Bonis  over  that  peculiar  funu  of  church,  not 
slant   in   Italy,  except  at   Rome  and   Ravenna,  aa  well  u 
nv   'liv   detail*  of  thi    I  la  sical    style,  which   are   here   used  with 
in.  I   purity,     W'l'.ii    is   perhaps   principally  to   be 
■'  .-I"  the  entablature  which  is 
b  oolu mdci  tin    springing  of  the  pier-arehi  - 1  W I 
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ft 


.  I. 


,-nt  Ko  18),  * tint)  in  chit  >■'  ■■ 

Sun  li.u-1'n/..,  licit  it  ia  repeated  ,.ii  tii,  trail      U  c.  howertT,  wroth* 
nl  being  remarked   ben  u  Um  earlieel   instance  of  tnenanof  n 
toe  typical  foam  of  tin-  Renaissance,  which   to,  taking  il  all  Is  all, 
■■■  rln-  meal   Eote]  >i i t"r  of  Classic  An  to  modem  times,  . 

tenths  of   the  difficulties  and    ol sutesses  of  tho   revived    \ 

OWing  In  Hi.-  iiih'-hu-tiun  .■!'   il,.  ■    i,   ii;,,,  tlw    ■'■'•:    tail 

to  ta  -r  ill-  (it'ii i l  rixtb  oentariw  did  was  to  abolish  this  fragi i 

lit  an    ciitiil>l:i!  iii'.      .iii>l     |  - 1  .  =  -■-■  -    tli.-    .iti'li    direct     mi    the    Jiii'l*    i  >r    pillar, 

where  i gal  to  be;  and  tin  advantage  ol   this  proceeding  is  so  w-li- 

en  ideal  thai  it  ■■■ ■     Image  thai  il  oould  ev«  have  been  r< 

Nil  sin^li'  ii.ii  t  nil'  i-i  1 1  tin  iii'  uli  arty  mark  the  dawn  of  copying,  ha  the 
of  thought,  than  its  reprodnel  ion, 
A  in  it  I  ii 'i   nl'   l!i  hi  i  i  >n  1 1 . 1    mi,  1 1,.-   i-  the  very  a]e> 

ganl  little  octagonal  ohnrofa    Degii   angeli,   which    beaidec  )■■■;: 

« 11  ii*  I'.'  !»■  itmi^iiilii'itnt.  iic\>T  wiii  lituHhwl.     There   am   several 

other  ohnrcnee  bj  this  arcMted  which  maj  have  influenced  the 
taata  of  his  contemporaries,  though  thej  liave  added  little  to  Iii- 
personal  fame, 

A 1 1  ■- 1  <  i  was  led  to  the  studj  of  Classical  Art  by  i  M  i 
pntli.       Being  iml,|\    born,  be   received    the    Iwsi  ednoatum    that    tin ■ 


country  oonld  afford,  and  became  eg  bi 
the  Bomana  thai  he  adopted  Latin,  not  i 

ill'    IVl-nll-.    1,1 1 1    lllllhisl    .is    I  |  C|  I    |,|'  j|js   cnllVI 
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ily  as  the  language  in  *  hioh 
sitiiiti ;  and  having  besides  a 
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taste  for  Art,  and  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  naturally  turned  his 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  Classical  style.  In  order  to  forward 
this,  he  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  *  De  Re  yEdifieatoria,'  which  is  still  a 
text-book  on  the  subject,  and  practically  he  carried  out  some  designs 
which,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  exteriors  are  concerned,  were  further  in 
advance  of  his  age  than  even  those  of  Brunelleschi. 

The  best  known  and  most  admired  of  these  is  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Rimini  (Woodcut  No.  14),  built  for  his  friend  Sigismondo 
Malatesta,  who,  besides  wishing  to  erect  a  lieautiful  church,  conceived 
the  pathetic  idea  of  making  it  a 
mausoleum  for  those  friends  he 
had  gathered  around  him  during 
his  lifetime,  and  who  he  hoped 
might  repose  side  by  side  with 
him  after  his  death.  It  was  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  intention 
that  the  sides  of  the  church  were 
arranged  as  a  series  of  grand 
niches,  each  of  which  was  to 
contain  a  sarcophagus  of  Classical 
design.  The  facade  was  never 
finished,  but  is  quite  as  elegant 
and  as  purely  Classical  as  any  of 
those  afterwards  erected  by  Pal- 
ladio,  and  in  some  respects  in 
letter  style ;  the  whole  being 
in  good  taste,  and  the  parts 
combined  together  with  great 
elegance  and  appropriateness, 
besides  being  free  from  any  ano- 
malies either  of  construction  or 
detail.1  • 

Alberti  also  erected  the  more 
important  church  of  St.  Andrea 
at  Mantua,  which,  though  hardly  so  elegant  as  that  last  mentioned,  is 
even  more  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  being  the  type 
of  all  those  churches  which,  from  St.  Peter's  downwards,  have  been 
erected  in  Italy  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  It  differs,  it  is  true,  only  in  degree,  either  in  plan  or 
section,  from  the  earlier  Gothic  churches:  but  the  pilasters  along 
each  side  of  the  nave,  the  coffered  waggon  vault,  the  form  of  the  dome 


15. 


Plan  of  St.  Andrea  at  Mantua.     From  Apinooiirt. 
Scale  1 00  ftvt  to  1  inch. 


1  The  interior  was  built  before  it  fell 
into  Alberti's  hands,  and  is  about  as  bad 
a  specimen  of  the  clumsy  Gothic  of  the 


It  ilifina  as  can  well  be  concern  d,  ami  a 
|M*rfect  justification  to  thoso  who  rcj«*»teri 
that  style  to  adopt  the  Clatwical. 
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llif    l-Miitv   dl'    its    ]ii'i'|»irtii'iis,    tlii-  extreme  i.'lcjrmji-i-   ut  i-verv   [mrt. 
and  tin'  eppropriateneai  of  i Hi--  model  Ea  which  Claasioe]  details  we 

need,  without   the  least  violent i   straining.     Sdoet   of  the  smaller 

- ■  i  > i . i  r , . ,  i ,  r ~.  i,.,M-  been  painted  on  En  quite  recent  tiroes,  so  that  it  is 
not  clear  how  many  of  then  en  putt  of  AlUrii's  original  design; 
and  thab  principal  defect  it-  bhat  they  are  more  aatnilar  than  eoola> 
thi  ii  oharaotar.  Tliis  doea  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
ihc  architecture,  though  it  detract*  somewhat  from  their  own  appro 
ut,  allowing  (or  thin  defeat,  there  ie  probably  no  church 
in  ht.lv  sq  .iitir.lv  aatiefaotory  u  this;  and,  considering  the  early 
.Lit.' ..!'  this  specimen,  it.  is  merreBont  how  Palladio  and  others  could 
have  gam  n  fax  Betray  with  mi  Ii  an  example  before  them. 

tenor  never  was  Bnlahed  k 

.  in  No.  17 1.  inn!  that  is  worthy  of 
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mule  unbroken   pediment,     TT» 

Eternal    order    alao    ranges  with 

I  with  the  erown- 
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in  tin-  -i.l.'  doora  of  tin.'  i»iii'Ii  71..I  Wing  njn >■  «si !■.■  tn  tin**  leading  into 
save,  l.ni  ii..   motive  is  so  evident  that  ii  ia  nol  offensive. 

Tin'   I'liuiili  u!"  St.   S.-luiftinii,   ills.,    hi    Mantua,    was   erected   by 
AlU-rti.  but  is  by  no  means  s..  happy  in  design,  and  in  its  pn  ■■•  i  I 
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ial    abilitj    of    these    two   dkd,  or  the 
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que  to  the  in"    form  of    \tt.  or  from  Bonis  other  muss, 

it  psrtainly  happened  that  tli>'  new  style  waa  launched  under  Bangs 

u  'Mi'  rir.'iiiiisttiti.'s ;  and  ii   it  afterwards  strayed  further 

hi   path,  it  "".":  ii"'  owing  to  the  arohiteoti  I  i  m  htm 
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;u.  u:K    both  these  great  revivalists 
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lt:ilv.  pone   time  before 
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licfore  the  Pointed  stylo  ceased  to  be  the  only  form  of  Architecture 
known  or  practised  within  these  islands. 

The  next  architect  whose  works  had  any  marked  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  style  was  Bramante  d'Urbino.1  Born  in  the 
same  vear  in  which  Brunelleschi  died,  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
not  only  his  genius  for  the  art,  but  the  same  impetuosity  of  dispo- 
sition, and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  the  designer,  and  was 
nearly  l>oing  the  builder,  of  the  only  dome  in  the  world  which,  for 
size  and  difficulty  of  execution,  can  rival  that  of  his  predecessor. 

Though  he  was  the  architect  of  several  secular  buildings,  which 
will   bo  mentioned  hereafter,  the  only  church  wholly  by  him  which 

nowr  exists,  and  which  is  recognised  as  re- 
markable, is  that  outside  the  walls  at  Lodi 
(shown  in  plan,  section,  and .  elevation,  in 
Woodcuts  Nos.  18, 19, 20).  Though  neither 
very  largo  nor  very  elaborate  in  its 
decoration,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  church, 
and  forms  a  perfect  pendant  to  Alberti's 
church  at  Mantua;  the  one  being  the 
earliest  and  lx?st  type  of  the  Basilican,  as 
the  other  is  of  the  Domical  or  Byzantine 
in.   pi.™  <»f  church  nt  Locii.  Scai«»    form  of  the  Renaissance.     When  these  two 

were  finished  the  change  from  the  Mediaeval 
to  the  Modern  style  may  be  said  to  have  l>een  completed,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  All  that  then  remained  to  be  done 
was  gradually  to  invent  new  details  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
borrowed  Classical  ones,  and  a  new  and  nobler  style  might  have 
!>cen  invented.  The  opposite  course  was  pursued ;  stereotyped  forms 
only  were  tolerated,  invention  was  discouraged,  and  the  art  decayed. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  earlier  architects,  but  of 
those  who  followed  afterwards. 

The  church  at  Lodi  consists  of  a  dome,  50  ft.  in  diameter  internally, 
and  about  three  times  that  height.  For  external  effect  this  is  far  from 
being  too  much  ;  and  although  internally  it  certainly  is  too  high  in 
proportion,  the  defect  is  remedied,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  four  semi-domes,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  square  sup- 
porting the  central  dome,  and  which  make  together  an  apartment 
125  ft.  wide  by  150  in  height.  If  these  figures  had  been  reversed  it 
would  have  been  better,  but  the  proportion  is  so  nearly  good  that  the 
difference  may  be  overlooked ;  especially  when  we  observe  to  what  an 
extent  the  Gothic  style  had  introduced  a  taste  for  height  as  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  Architectural  grandeur.      It  may  also  be   re- 

1  Born  1444;  died  1514. 
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nuked  thai  this  building  is  toon  truthful  in  its  oonstrnctiofl  EbBD 
building  we  are  acquainted  with,  then  being  no  false  roof 
Amotion  of  any  Bart.  The  reed  defect  of  the  <  l<  ni^n  is  that 
■  latum  oonaJste  rIuobI  wholly  of  rangea  of  pilasters,  which. 

■  nil-  I  Mill]  ..■xtuniviUy  and  internally,  and  ]>v  rlnu-  mm  nil  ^i  ,->- 
tad  went  of  meaning  detract  much  from  what  would  otherwise  be 

rciillv  a  v-.rv  beautiful  design. 

Aintihi-r  very  ix-Ii.-IiriUh]  mul  tmiiv  t-in'ii/ssliil  ,|..'si^ii  of  Braiuante, 
ata  of  Ins  sge,  is  the  Some  be  is  s.iiil  bo  have  added  to  the 
.:,!..■  inivr  of  St. i.  Maris  'I'll'-  Grade  (Woodcnl  No,  31)  al 


Milan,  and  whiofa,  1  —  -f  1 1  externally  and  internally,  is  one  "f  tho  most 

pleasing  specimens  of  ite  class  found  anywhere.     Bad  the  Mohiteooi 

I'.  oontenl   to  work  with   the  moderati 

I  .it  riiisuical  fooling  found  in  this  building,  we  should  have  hnd 

!■■■  loss  of  the  Gothic  style;  but  the  temptation  t" 
pilasters    ind  pillars,   whose  real   recommendation   waa 

t  1 1 : l r  t i i ■  - \   ooveted  the  greatest  amount  of  space  with  the  least  amount 
was  more  than  human  nature  could  resist,  on  the  part,  at 

ii    who   \vi  n.'  in.iiv  urtists  and  amateurs   linin    mvluti'i'.. 
B  2 


ttlj  ("liuwii!,    tlmy    POOH 

became  bsln.  :.,  m  r  got  ridof  aftel 

Tin'  Soma  of  Bt*.  Maria  ii  6 

:  ni'iiliir  tribune*,  smaller  in  proportion   to  tb 
i 
ill  ill  mj  tb  I  ■ 

turn  <»u]il..\ > .1  it  p]  ■  prist*  t..  UwaHaatica 

■roan  it  ia  fonnd,  and  only  wanta  -i  littlo  colour,  which  mig] 


:ipl>lii_'il,  i-i  ji'ivc  it  11  most  pleasing  effect.  Externally,  tin*  square  mass 
on  \ilii.-li  the  dome  rents  is  lirmlly  sullitii.-iitly  ivlii-vi-d  i-\  tho  |  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  .  t  i  -  -  i  h 
Of  the  tribunes;  though  this  is  a  for  more  pardonable  defect  than  that 
which  is  found  at  Si.  Peter's,  and  generally  in  the  Domical  churches 
i.il"  tlii'  i:.ii:iiss;uni'.  whore  tho  Bupjiorte  of  the  dome  are  ra  concealed  by 
the  bodj  of  the  ohnrcb  aa  nowhere  to  Ik'  visible  i-x  tenially.     In  this 

in:,i. ■    the   whole  rises   must,   jilrusiiigly   fi'iuii    the   ground,  and   tho 

ornameutatii  m  ia  everj  when  truly  constructive.  Some  of  the  details 
n:v  nvurilont'.  and  nii^lit  hnvc  Iwn  simi. lifted  with  advantage;  but  the 
whole  ia  extri_iii.lv  i.l.'j_,.mt  rind  satislac  tury.  The  greatest  defect  of 
i In-  design  is  perhaps  the  Drowning  caber.     Either  the  circular  form 


■ 
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Si 


■  ought  to  ha v<   been  ahown  externally, « the  straight-lined 

roof  carried  forward  cm  r  th  aroadi .  to  u  to  be  perpendicular  ana  tine 

i.  -i  of  Uu   rtrneture,    Aj  it  ft,  the  waul  of  projection  and  ahadon  al 

ilii«  iMiint  breaha  np  the  whole,  and  gives  rise  h)  an  appearance  of 

the  effect  of  which  ia  certainly  anpleaaing. 

ili'-i  anal]  ctrculai  oh&pi  I  by  (he  m ■  arohitool  in  the 

M .  hi  i  r  i  ii-ii .  ;tt  Borne.     Ah  its  interna]  diameter  is 
-'■i"'K    l"'  i"i  .  M  can  IiiivilK  )»■  i-m^liliu-i!  vm 


teefes^g 


aa  showing  tin  taste  of  the  d<  signer,  and  howi pletely,  En  it.-,  iroolar 

t- 1  i^t^  l.-.  be  had  caught  the  elegance  of  the  Claaskal  stylo;  but  even 
then  it  i>  ii. .1  equal  either  in  \-.<-u-  ■«■  n 

P<  chaps,  however,  tin'  must  nli/Kniti-il   KniMing  of  tins  age  i-  the 
taeach  of  the  •  Sertoaa  at  I'avia;  and  if  we  an  content,  as  (he  1 1:«  1  im j^ 

!n     fii<;;ii.l<'  nfi;ill    1™ I  V  ;i  tVi  .1 1  M:.|  u.r.  ■.  ..I  I  ;/;_■.  w  !  1 1  l;  |;ilii,r  tllllll 

<\|iri'wi]i^  tin-  oonati  tii.'ti f  rin'  ■■] -I.  i»liiinl  it,  tlii^  \>  oea  tainly  one 

dJ  ti.- -i  beautiful  .  h  ni  commenced  in  the  yeas 

none,  a  Uilancao  artial  of  .- ■ 

in.  no  i<t  thai  time,  Km   n  in.-'-  works  in  this  insfa I 
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how  much  more  essentially  he  was  a  painter  than  an  architect.  They  are 
thus  interesting  as  an  early  instance  of  the  danger  of  the  practice  of 
intrusting  to  men  of  the  brush,  works  which  can  be  executed  properly 
by  those  who  have  all  their  lives  been  familiar  with  only  the  cliisel 
and  the  trowel.  The  facade  was  not,  however,  completed  till  very  long 
after  his  death,  if,  indeed,  it  can  Ix?  said  to  be  so  even  now,  though 
the  original  design  does  not  seem  to  have  l>een  ever  departed  from. 

The  facade  consists  of  five  compartments,  divided  vertically  by 
buttresses  of  bold  and  appropriate  form ;  the  three  centre  divisions 
representing  the  body  of  the  church,  with  its  aisles,  the  outer  one  the 
side  chains  of  the  nave.  Ilorizon tally  it  is  crossed  by  two  triforium 
galleries— if  that  name  may  bo  applied  to  them — one  at  the  height  of 
the  roof  of  the  aisles,  the  upper  crowning  the  facade,  and  repro- 
ducing the  gallery  that  runs  round  the  older  church  under  the  eaves 
of  the  great  roof.  AD  these  features  are  therefore  appropriate  and  well 
placed,  and  give  relief  with  light  and  shade  to  the  composition,  to  an 
extent  seldom  found  in  this  age.  The  greatest  defect  of  the  design  as 
an  architectural  object  is  the  amount  of  minute  and  inappropriate 
ornament  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fac,ade,  up  to  the  first  gallery. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  Painting  was  the  art,  par  excel- 
lence, of  the  Renaissance  age,  and  both  Sculpture  and  Architecture 
suffered  from  her  undue  supremacy.  Sculptured  bassi-rolievi  were 
generally  little  more  than  pictures  in  relief,  and  Architectural  orna- 
ments were  too  often  merely  copies  of  painted  arabesques.  Those  of 
this  facade  are  identical  with  those  with  which  Raphael  was  then 
adorning  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  however  beautiful  they  may 
be  as  a  painted  decoration  for  an  interior,  they  are  singularly  out  of 
place  and  inappropriate  as  architectural  ornaments  on  an  exterior.  In 
themselves,  however,  they  are  beautiful,  and  they  captivate  by  their 
delicacy  and  the  expression  of  elaboration  which  they  convey  from  the 
infinite  labour  they  so  evidently  must  have  cost ;  but  beyond  this  they 
hardly  add  much  either  to  the  expression  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  facade. 

The  erection  of  the  cupola  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  the  Certosa  was  commenced  and  carried  on  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  facade ;  and  is  not  only  a  very  beautiful  object 
in  itself,  but  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  important  example  of 
a  Renaissance  copy  of  tho  form  of  dome  used  by  the  Italians  in  the 
Mediaeval  period.  An  example  of  the  Gothic  form,  as  found  at  Chiara- 
valle,  was  given  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work.1  The  lower  part  of 
this  design  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that,  if  not  more  so ;  but  it  is  over- 
powered by  the  cupola,  which  crowns  tho  whole,  and  which  was  put 
there  at  a  time  when  largeness  of  details  wras  believed  to  contribute  to 

1  '  History  of  Architecture/  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 


■:■  uei-iilly    [ii'(«lmritifr.    ;i>-     it    line*    li>'V,     B 

■  li.-ni-  n  i.  .ill;,    opposite   result      It  ia  infinitely  to  be  regretted  thai 
■   translate  Araulpho's  design  into  '  'laastoal  fontm, 
.-   in  this  iusiiiii'''-.  instviti]  < >t"  i ry ii m  tu  «>pj  the  simple  bul 
:'  ntheon, 

It  would  I--  tedious,  u  it  would  be  uninteresting,  to  on ante  the 

;.i  lii'h  during  the  fifteenth  century.     Theyaro 
generally  insignificant   hv-aize,  as  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 

i  .-inn  Snl.iiiiii.  sw.     Drsuiuchwvlg,  1857i 
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already  endowed  all  the  principal  towns  with  churches  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  particular  period.  Their  style 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  those  described  above,  but,  being 
frequently  built  under  the  direction  of  men  of  less  talent  or  lees  know- 
ledge than  the  architects  just  named,  they  are  generally  inferior  in 
design,  halting  painfully  between  the  two  styles,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  such  circumstances,  selecting  the  defects  rather  than  the 
beauties  of  either. 

Those  just  described — Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  Sant*  Andrea, 
Mantua,  that  at  Lodi,  and  Santa  Maria,  Milan,  with  the  facade  of  the 
Certosa  at  Favia— may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  churches  of  the  true 
Cinque-cento  period,  and  show  how  essentially,  even  at  that  early 
period,  the  Italian  architects  had  got  rid  of  all  Gothic  feeling,  and 
how  completely  they  had  mastered  that  peculiar  application  of  the 
Classical  details  to  modern  purposes  which  formed  the  staple  of  Archi- 
tectural Art  in  Europe  for  the  succeeding  three  centuries. 

They  also  show  how  much  more  thought  and  care  the  traditions 
.  of  Mediaeval  Art  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  architects  at  the  dawn 
of  a  now  age  should  devote  to  their  designs,  than  the  Painters  and 
Sculptors  who  assumed  the  position  of  architects  in  the  following  cen- 
turies were  either  able  or  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  devote  to 
the  elaboration  of  buildings  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

II. — St.  Peter's. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  examples  just  quoted  that  all  the 
elements  of  design  which  were  afterwards  found  in  the  churches  of  the 
Renaissance  had  already  been  introduced  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that,  if  any  great  building  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  were  after- 
wards to  be  erected  in  Italy,  we  could  easily  predicate  what  form  it 
would  almost  of  necessity  take. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting ;  for  the  old  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  built  in  haste,  in  a  bad  age,  was  fast  falling  to  decay ;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  larger  than  any  Mediaeval  cathedral,1  it  still 
was  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  being  the  principal  church  of  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  commenced  a  new  building, 
from  the  designs  of  Kosselini,  on  such  a  scale  as  would — had  it  been 
completed — have  made  it  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  cathedral  of 
Europe,  as  essentially  as  the  Pope  was  then  the  greatest  high  priest 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Ilis  designs  have  not  been  preserved, 
and  the  only  part  which  was  executed  was  the  western  tribune,  which 
occupied  the  same  place  as  the  present  one,  but  was  only  raised  a  few 
feet  out  of  the  ground  when  the  Pope  died  in  1 454. 


'  History  of  Architecture,'  vol.  i.  p.  365,  et  aeq. 
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23. 


PUn  of  Si.  Peter'*  as  proposed  by  Bramantc.    From  Honannf.i    No  scale. 


1  '  XumUniata  Suniinorum  Pont  i  tic  um  Tempi i  Vttticani  fabricam  indkantm,'  fol. 
Roouc,  1715. 
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There  the  matter  HeeniH  to  have  rested  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  carrying  out  the  conception 
of  Nicholas,  till  the  project  was  revived,  almost  accidentally,  by  Pope 
JuliiiH  II.  That  jxjntiff,  having  commissioned  Michael  Angelo1  to 
execute  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  am  tain  his  ashes,  on  a  scale  so  large 
that  no  church  or  hall  then  existing  could  receive  it,  bethought  him- 
self of  the  tribune  of  Nicholas  as  a  lit  and  proper  place  for  its  erection. 
Having  once  had  his  attention  called  to  the  subject,  ho  not  only  deter- 
mined to  fit  it  up  for  this  purpose,  but  to  carry  out  the  design  of  his 
predecessor,  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  the  original  conception. 

Bramuntc,  who  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  practice  and  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  instructed  to  prejMire  the  designs ;  and  although 
we  have  not  all  the  details  requisite  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  their 
merits,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  to  Ik?  regretted  they  were  not 
adhered  to  by  subsequent  architects. 

The  accompanying  plan  (Woodcut  No.  23)  wiU  explain  what  he 
pro[K)sed.  Beginning  on  the  west,'2  with  the  tribune  of  Nicholas,  he 
proposed  to  place  in  front  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  275  foot  to  its  centre, 
a  dome,  equal  in  diameter,  and  similar  in  design,  to  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon, only  that  he  proposed  to  surround  it  externally  with  a  peristyle 
of  pillars,  and  to  surmount  it  by  a  lantern.3  This  was  to  be  the  central 
point  of  three  tribunes,  the  one  already  commenced,  and  two  others 
north  and  south,  at  the  extremities  of  the  transepts;  a  disposition 
which  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  subsequent  architects,  and  now 
exists.  To  the  eastward  he  pro|>osed  to  add  a  nave  400  feet  each  way, 
divided  into  three  aisles,  and  extending  to  live  hays  in  length  east  and 
west.  In  front  of  this  was  to  be  a  portico  of  thirty-six  pillars,  arranged 
in  three  rows,  but  unequally  spaced.  Another  design  of  his,  which  we 
find  commemorated  in  some  medals,  has  two  spires  on  this  front,  and 
between  them  a  portico  of  only  six  pillars. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  great  church  was  laid  in  the  year  1506, 
and  the  works  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity  during  the 
following  seven  or  eight  years.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  in 
1513,  and  that  of  his  architect  in  the  following  year,  the  celebrated 
Raphael  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Although  that  great  painter 
was  an  accomplished  architect,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was 
then  becoming  understood,  the  task  he  was  now  ap]K)inted  to  was  as 
little  suited  to  his  taste  as  to  his  abilities.  So  great  had  been  the  haste 
of  the  late  Pope,  and  so  inconsiderate  the  zeal  of  his  architect,  that, 


1  Born  1474;  died  1563. 

*  The  orientation  of  St  Peter's  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  northern  cathedrals — 
the  western  apse  containing  the  principal 


the  eost  was  never  introduced  into  Italy. 

*  The  centre  of  this  dome  was  to  coin- 
cide with  the  central  point  of  the  apse  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  the  confessional 


altar ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  practice  |  lieneuth  it  was  to  be,  and  is,  retained  in 
of  turning  the  altar  in  churches  towards  '  this  place  at  the  present  day. 


oinra 
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tboogfc   the  (treat  piers  which  were  to  rapport  the  dome  bad  only 

;    tM  nidi  11   lii.i^lit  ae   to  eiiable   the  arches  to  1«  turned 

;..  juin   thi'iii.  they  iilivsulv  slmwei!  .-m^iik  <>r  weakness,  and 

iiinet  either  lie   rebuilt   (rotu  the  basement,  or 

iil.l;.  reinforced,  if  ever  a  dome  wna  to  be  placed  on  them. 

WMI wew  disputing  whal  wa«   lies!   to  liedone,  Raphael  died, 


in  1520,  ami  BaHtnimm  Perond1   waa  appointed   to  sun- I  l.liu  ,.■. 

architect. 

Ho,  fearing  tlmt  the  work  would  oarer  be  completed  m  the  soak 

nriginidly  (li-tii^tii'il,  detiTtuimd   at.  eno..'   In  nl Ion   the   D4T6   of  Br»- 

mante,  and  minced  the  building  to  a  Bqaara  enclosing  a  Ureeb  otobb 
to  a  design  in  fact  aimilax  to  thai  of  the  i-lnnvh  at  Lodi  [Woodcut  Nn. 
18)— only  with  the  angles  filled  in  with  annus  secristiee,  which  were 
in  be  etch  mirmonnted  by  a  Some  of  about  out-third  the  ttxametet  of 

tlio  pvitl    i.>m.',  lu.'liij;    iii    lin'l    tin-    in ;.j.riiini     ihrii    :  1 1  i-l    stihse<|lieutlv 

no  universal  iii  the  Basahin  ohnrohee.  Before  mmli  wns  done,  how- 
ever, he  died,  in  1586,  and  ma  ancoeeded  by  the  celebrated  Antonio 
BangaUo.1    He  set  to  work  oaiefoHj  to  re-study  the  whole  design,  and 

niitdi-  ii  1 lei  i .if  what  lie  jiri  i|«>wil,  mi  n   Int^e  sru]<.:      This  still  i  xists, 

mill,  with  tlii'  drawings,  enuHi-s  us  t.i  understand  exactly  what  he 
proposed  :  and  although  no  pari  of  it  vu  executed,  it  is  n  remarkable 

that,  it  deserves  nl  least  ;i  pissing  nntiee. 


1  llura  HSI  :  ilii-.l  I  .'.:;<:. 
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Be  Adopted  In  plan  the  Greek  atom  of  Raphael  tad  Perusai,  which 
probably  was  too  far  advanced  to  I-.'  altered,  bat  he  added  in  front  of 

■      '.ill t    WO  feel    'ill    ;iim1    hiuilli,   :i  1  ie  I      l.'iiii.j^l 

I      I      i  ■  i  ■ :    -i  ■:  |  Krl  I  rl  \       ill-       hll'[;i'      .'IS     *t       M-  ii?ll-Vit]     Vil  1 1  111  1  fill  8 

i  Woodcut  No.  24),     This  was  the  great  defect  in  b»  design  ;  tea  though 

tiful  anil  jiiotun-jiijiiu,  mill  with  its  Wn  *t*i'i'l<K  would  hum 

•■i«]io(l  plnwnngly  with  the  dome,  utill  it  was  r.'iitin'l\  n*li*s,     It  J  hi 

■t  .ii  hi  in  tin.-  inti-rriiil  iiiTi.  in  in. .  it.it  inn,  1 1  ki'  tin'  iiiive  of  I'-ramanto,  and 

■  mere  ornament,  except  [or  the  one  chamber  over  the 

■  'in  which  the  Pope's  hlowiing  waa  to  be  given.' 

■  ij.ul  lni'iit.  nl'  his  rli'sip;ii  i.~  tlif  iii'ilimiiicc  nt'  tin-  exterior 
So.  -.">).     Thu  ootun  rder,  representing  the 

i  hrer  this  i-  an  ii 'n«i'  mezzanine,  ami  uver  this  again 

i  'nh.-i'.  with  arches   between.     Although    the  facade 
i.iiiki'ii  ii|>  tlmt  thi'.-r  [iiiris  liaik  u  lit tk*  i.'init'nni.'il  an  distributed  there, 

.-.in  be  grander  than  the  sweep  round  tin:  ni- 
huntn.     If  he  had  hail  itn   courage  to  set  bade  his  upper 
■  tin-  inner  aide  of  the  aisles,  ae  shown  i 

diagram  (Woodcut  No.  26},  and  made  it  into  a  tr h- 

ronnd  the-  three  circular  apses  and  along   the 

1  Da  giving  hia  niexxanine  a  moaning,  by  hing 

,it  thereof  of  the  aisles  on  the  angles  and  under 
tin'  towers— he  woold  have  produced  a  design  which  it 
would  bare  been  difBco.ll  for  even  the  Gothic  enthnai  lata 
tfthi    present  day  to  criticise.     Thia  would  aI«o  have  . 
remedied  what  is  -naetieally  the  |>ri)ieipa]  defect  of  all  » 
tin-**?  great  domical  ohnrohoa ;   which  is,  that   the  dome    AtTta  BuZurt 
land  on,  co  bethrruri  through,  the  roof.     Had 
olanetOTj   been  thrown  bach  here,  the  square  base  of  the  dome 

■  U't'ii    in    a)i|n.ii]::i.  ii   tn  tin'   ground-line 

like  n  (inthiu   steeiih'   mi    tin;  ititi'1's.'i'tii.ii    .if   tin'    nave  j. nil  tninsi]>t   of 

oathedrel.    The  whole  would  then  have  risen,  naturally 

■  lively,  step  by  step,  from  the  gro 1  to  the  lantern  on  the 

Bop,  end,  with  tin-  wimpler  linen  and  umiv  elegant  details  of  Classic  Art. 

pure  and   majestic,   lmilding  would  have  been  the  result 

i  ■;  !iii-  oathedral  we  have  yet  noon.     If,  in  addition  to  this, 

ws  take  into  eonatderation  that   the  seotion  of  the  olereatory  was  i»- 

■  i .-,    been  al  least  150  feel  from  aide  to  aide,  while  that  of 

;  !  j  one  i  hi  id  nl'  that  iliaii'iisinii.  and   that  the  intersection 

would   have  been   crowned  by  a  dome  of  such  dimenaknu  that  the 

■  of  i  Jologne  would  hard!}  be  big  enough  tobe  ita  lantern, 


itrihnted  than, 

I 


i 


:iiin  ii.-,iii.llv  interesting  to  |  C  Wren  leleoted  principally  for  imitation 
h,  n*  will  lw  shown  hereafter:  hir-rnnurii     in  liis  own  lin.1  hkJ  hronrite  design  fin 

IM  «M  the  fcoliin-  whloh  Sir  |  St.  I'oulV 
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it  nay  omriTyTie  canoeiYed  bow  nearly  mil  tin:  element*  of  hi 
sublimity  wen  being  reached. 

It  does  not  appeal  tliat  much  was  done  toward*  carrying  oat  this 
I  ;l  SangeUos  time,  mid  all  tie  fundi  be  could  c mandj 

■  ■I  in  strengthening  the  piers  of  the  gnat  dome,  and  in 
.  the  defects  in  oonatmotion  introduced  by  his  predecessors, 

l~ -Id.s.  (.liit-s  not  HLfin   tu  have  met  with  nitich  favour 

oontaroporariea,   and   with   the  greatest  opposition  from 

Mi'.h.icl  Angejo,  whose  criticism  was  "  that  it  iras  broken  into  too  many 

pnrtn,  and  with  an  infinity  of  columns  would  convey  the  idea  of  a 

r i  ■  1 1 . 1 1 ■  building  rather  than  nf  an  anthpie  or  Classical  one  ;  "  '  a  remark 

■i-v*  niily  too  exactly  tin-  feelings  of  that  ago,  though  it.  would 

hit  rill  v  be  OOOeideTed   it-  worst    condi'innation   iii    lid-   present  ilii  v,  nnr 

s  it.  appear  justified  by  a  study  of  the  design. 

fit  SanaauVs  death,  in   1MB,  the  control  of  the  works  fell  into 

t  i.i  1 1 'Is  of  Michael  Angolo;  mid  although  he  did  not  and  oonU  turf 

■ !  arrangement  of  his  predeceaBore  to  any 

iiialcriiil   >-xtent,   ho  determined   iit   "luv   I"   ivstrici    the  cliuivli   to  the 

form  of  a  Greek  cross,  as   propmed   hy  l'oru//.i   and   Raphael,  and   ho 

here  the  impnss  of  his  giant,  hand  upon  it.     It  is  to  him 

.  the  form  of  the  dome,  and  probably  thsordi » 

of  the  whole  af  the  exterior. 

hi  spite  of  intrigues  and  changes  in  the  administration,  this  great 

an  undertaking  in  which  his  heart  and  his  honour 

.  iiii'l    it  his  death,  in  1563,  had,  like  Bnmellesobi  Ins 

groat  predoooasoi  in  dome  building,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  dome 

ploted;  and  he  left  so  complete  s  model  ••C  the  lantern, 

all   that  remained  unfinished,  thai  it  was  afterwards  oom- 

.-.\  as  be  had  designed  it,     Th ly  pari  of  his  design 

'  h   unfinished  was  the  eastern  portico,     This  ho  proposed 

should  lie  a  portico  of  ten  pillars  standing  free,  about  one  diameter 

distant  from  tho  front  of  the  facade,  and  four  pillars  in  the  Centre,  the 

i    in  front  of  these.     There  would  have  i»  so  gn  al  ■  1 1 1 Hi 

Dstraoting  such  a  partioc  with  an  " Order "  exceeding  100  ft 

ind  it   is  (eared  il  would  have  lost  much  of  its  dignity  by 

■  iii-i  which  it  was  t"  I-'  placed  being  cut  up,  by  niches 
und  windows,  tc  the  extent  to  which  Michael  Angel"  pi. .posed  should 

[■'"i.taiia.-  after,   bis  death,  proposed  to  reduce  the  bach 
tllam  to  eight,  leaving  the  front  four;  and  made  si. in. ■  ..tin  i 

ffhioh  were  far  from  improvements.     Nothing  was  d 

! tificate  of  Paul  V. 

it    whb   suggested   that   the    portico    should    be   carried    forward    to 
when:-  t;  and  a  nave  inserted  between  them,  restoring 


.i  .li   A:i!.. hi'.  Stalgillkl.' 


'  Bum  IMS:  diuil  ICo7. 


the  boiMing  to  the  form  of  a  Latin  qtom,  as  originally  .^n^;-^  -i,-l  U 
Br iinti'. 

This  td«a  was  finally  carried  intn  I'HVrl  liy  I  'nrln  Muderno,1  a  very 
Ntrnnil-rhihi  iin.-hiiik'i,  in  tin-  beginning  of  the  Heveiiteeiith  century, 
only  that  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  n  portico  of  free-standing  colnmun. 
and  plastered  his  against  the  wall,  as  they  now  stand.    The  annexed 

plan    fW 1'iit    Nil.   27)   represents    the    building   oh   it  now  exists. 

The  work  of  Maderrio  is  distinguished  hy  a  djU'eixnt  tint  frmn  that  n 
Michael  Augelo;  and  the  plan  of  the  old  BanUoa  i»  also  shown  i 
outline,  in  order  that  their  relative  dimensions  and  positions  maj  be 
hndentood. 

About  the  year  1661  Bernini  *  added  the  piassa,  with  its  oironlai 


1   Horn  i:.5C;   ilicil  lti*>!t. 
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all  this,  St.  Peb-r  *  in  a  failure,  and  has  not  even  a  single  defender 
among  the  archit»*:tnral  critics  of  Europe. 

Kxternally,  the  triajisal  arrangement  of  three  great  tribunes  at  the 
west  end,  accentuated  by  square  masses  between  in  the  angles,  and 
surmounted  by  such  a  dome  as  tliat  of  St.  Peter's,  ought  to  be  the 
numt  U-autiful  that  can  well  be  conceived;  but  its  effect  is  dreadfully 
mamrd  by  the  only  ornament  being  a  gigantic  Order  of  Corinthian 
pilasters,  P»8  ft.  in  height  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and 
surmounted  by  an  attic  of  39  ft.,  and  with  a  podium  or  basement  of 
W»  ft,,  making  up  a  wall  102  ft.  in  height  (Woodcut  Xo.  28).  These 
Corinthian  pilasters,  sfjaced  irregularly,  are  repeated  all  round  the 
church,  without  even  being  varied  by  becoming  three-quarter  columns, 
except  in  the  eastern  facade,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  church.  They  are  consequently  unmeaning  to  the  last 
degree.  A  Doric  or  Ionic  pilaster  is  never  so  offensive :  the  capital  is 
no  tjfiirni>ortant  in  these  that  the  pilaster  becomes  a  mere  panelling  or 
huttnas  to  the  wall ;  but  the  great  acanthus-leaves  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  nearly  7  ft.  in  height,  challenge  attention  everywhere;  and 
when  it  is  found  that  they  have  really  no  work  to  do,  and  are  mere 
useless  ornament,  our  sense  of  propriety  is  offended.  Between  these 
pilasters  there  are  always  at  least  two  storeys  of  windows,  the  dressings 
of  which  are  generally  in  the  most  obtrusive  and  worst  taste;  and 
there  is  still  a  third  storey  in  the  attic,  all  which  added  together 
make  us  feel  much  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  architect  has  been 
designing  a  palace  of  several  storeys  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  trying 
to  give  it  dignity  by  making  it  look  like  a  temple,  rather  than  that 
what  we  sec  l>cfore  us  is  really  a  great  basilican  hall  degraded  by 
the  adoption  of  palatial  architecture.  We  know  in  fact  that  there  is 
falsehood  somewhere,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  in  which  direction  it 
lies,  or  by  what  standard  of  taste  to  judge  the  culprit. 

In  itself  the  dome  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  both  internally 
and  externally  ;  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  very  best  that  has 
yet  l>ceii  constructed.  Externally,  its  effect  is  in  a  great  measure  lost* 
from  its  l>cing  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  great  flat  roof,  so  that  its 
lower  part  can  nowhere  Ixj  projierly  seen  except  at  a  distance;  and 
it  nowhere  groups  symmetrically  with  the  rest  of  the  architecture 
(Woodcut  No.  29 ).  The  lengthening  of  the  nave  has  added  to  this 
dvi'crt,  but  hardly  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  the  ground  falls  too 
rapidly  towards  the  Tiber  to  have  allowed  its  base  ever  to  be  seen  in 
front;  and  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  hiding  it  altogether  was 
perhaps  the  l>cst  thing  that  could  have  been  done. 

it  is  the  same  defect  of  the  introduction  of  an  order  in  every 
rcs]>eet  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  interior  that  destroys  the 
pro]x>rtioiiR  of  the  whole.  An  order  100  ft.  in  height  is  by  no  means 
excessive  under  a  dome  333  ft.  high  internally;  and  consequently  the 
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temptation  to  use  it  in  the  particular  position  was  so  obvious,  that,  if 
the  interior  was  to  bo  Classical,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist 
it ;  besides,  it  was  there  in  perfect  proportion.  \\  hen,  however,  the 
same  order  came  to  be  carried  round  all  the  tribunes,  and  down 
the  nave,  where  the  whole  height  was  only  143  ft.,  the  disproportion 
became  apparent,  and  not  only  dwarfed  everything  near  it,  but  neces- 
sitated the  exaggeration  of  every  detail  and  every  ornament,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  an  air  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity  to  the 
whole,  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  Renaissance 
building. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  this  gigantic  order  in  the 
interior  is  due  to  Bramante,  as  it  was  adopted  by  Sangallo,  who, 
from  his  treatment  of  the  exterior,  could  not  have  approved  of  it.  Had 
the  former  carried  it  out,  it  is  evident  from  his  plan  that  he  would 
have  corrected  its  defects  very  considerably.  Instead  of  the  four  great 
arches,  each  40  feet  wide,  with  his  monster  pilasters  between  each, 
with  which  Maderno  disfigured  the  nave,  Bramante  proposed  fivo 
arches  with  slighter  piers,  and  might  have  introduced  six  with  good 
effect.  A  Gothic  architect  would  have  employed  nine  or  ten  in  the 
same  space,  and  a  Classic  architect  sixteen  or  eighteen  pillars.  This 
last  was,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  by  which  the  whole  interior  could  be 
brought  into  harmony  and  good  taste;  but  the  difficulties  of  their 
employment  were  so  great  that  we  are  hardly  surprised  that  the 
architect  shrunk  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  them.  In  the  first 
place,  tho  stone  used  for  the  exterior — which  was  the  best  available — 
is  so  coarse-grained  as  to  be  wholly  unsuited  for  internal  purposes, 
and  must,  if  thus  used,  have  been  covered  with  plaster  and  painted 
in  imitation  of  marble  or  some  other  material.  No  marble  or  stone 
capable  of  receiving  a  polish  was  available  in  such  masses  as  were 
required  for  pillars  nearly  10  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  true  that,  if  fluted 
and  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  mere  gilding,  with 
a  slight  tint  of  colour,  would  have  been  both  in  good  tasto  and 
appropriate,  though  wanting  in  that  grandeur  which  the  employment 
of  a  true  and  precious  material  alone  can  convey.1 

Supposing  this  difficulty  of  material  got  over,  those  of  construction 
were  still  greater.  It  would  have  required  immense  blocks  of  stono 
to  form  the  entablature,  and  these  must  have  been  fitted  with  great 
skill  and  nicety  to  obtain  the  solidity  requisite  to  support  the  vault, 
and  they  would  even  then  hardly  lend  any  assistance  to  the  piers  of 
the  great  dome.  These,  it  is  true,  are  so  massive  they  ought  not  to 
require  it;  but  the  painters  who  erected  the  church  were  such  bad 
architects  that  the  temptation  could  not  be  resisted  to  employ  arches 


1  Tho  present  pilasters  uuder  the  dome  and  nil  round  the  interior  of  the  church  era 
built  in  rabble  plastered,  and  coarsely  pointed  in  imitation  of  marble. 
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to  al mt  the  piers  and  give  them  that  stability  which  their  slovenly 
construction  made  necessary. 

It  was,  in  all  prol>ability,  these  constructive  difficulties  that  forced 
on  the  architect**  of  St.  Peter's  the  present  inartistic  arrangements  of 
the  interior ;  but  the  one  thing  that  would  have  given  meaning  to 
the  pilasters  now  existing  aliout  the  piers  of  the  dome,  where  they 
are  ]>erfectly  in  place,  would  have  lieen  to  suggest  that  they  were  the 
reflex  of  pillars  that  were  doing  the  work  elsewhere.  Besides  this, 
the  i>ersi>ective  through  a  forest  of  sixty-four,  or  rather  ninety-six, 
great  Corinthian  pillars — two  or  three  rows  of  sixteen  on  each  side  of 
the  nave — 80  ft.  high,  must  have  been  the  finest  thing  attempted 
since  the  Great  Palace  at  Karnac,  and  might  have  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  even  that  majestic  hall. 

The  vaults  themselves  are  of  great  beauty,  and  free  from  most  of 
the  defects  of  the  architecture  that  supports  them,  and  so  is  the  interior 
of  the  dome,  except  that  it  is  so  lofty  that  it  dwarfs  the  rest,  and  it  is 
painful  to  look  up  at  it.  Had  it  sprung  from  a  little  above  the  main 
cornice  of  the  ]>endentives,  it  would  have  looked  much  larger  in  itself, 
and  have  increased  the  apparent  vastness  of  the  church  to  a  very 
ounsiderable  extent. 

Another  difficulty  arising  from  the  gigantic  size  of  the  internal 
Order  as  now  used  is,  that  it  required  a  corresponding  exaggeration  in 
every  detail  of  the  church.  The  Baldacchino,  for  instance,  over  the  altar, 
rises  to  100  ft.  in  height,  and  has  an  Order  62  ft.  high  ;  but  with  oven 
these  dimensions  it  is  hardly  tall  enough  for  its  situation.  But  it  is 
even  worse  with  the  sculptured  details.  The  figures  that  fill  the 
spandrils  of  the  pier  arches  throughout  the  church  would,  if  standing 
upright,  be  20  ft.  in  height.  The  first  impression  they  produce  on 
looking  at  them  is,  that  they  are  little  more  than  lifo-size;  and  the 
scale  they  consequently  give  to  the  building  is  that  it  is  less  than  half 
the  size  it  really  is.  When  the  mind  has  grasped  their  real  dimensions, 
this  feeling  is  succeeded  by  one  almost  of  terror,  lest  they  should  fall 
out  of  their  places,  the  support  seems  so  inadequate  to  such  masses; 
and,  what  is  worse,  by  that  painful  sense  of  vulgarity  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  all  such  exaggerations.  The  excessive  dimension 
given  to  the  Order  internally  is,  in  fact,  the  keynote  to  all  the  defects 
which  are  now  noticed  in  the  interior  of  this  church,  and  these  are  not 
redeemed  by  the  dignity  that  would  have  been  given  to  the  interior 
had  the  order  been  used  as  a  true  columnar  order  in  any  part  of  the 
church. 

No  church  in  Europe  possesses  so  noble  an  atrium  as  is  formed 
by  the  great  semicircular  colonnades  which  Bernini  added  in  front  of 
»St.  Peter  s.  These  are  (>50  ft.  across ;  but  their  effect  is  very  much 
marred  by  their  King  joined  to  the  church  by  two  galleries,  306  ft. 
long,  sloping  outwards  as  they  approach  the  church.    These  last  are  in 


'      ■     I  ■    ■  T-  ■  l-:.i. I  [r.  IT!  llnnnmil  Itf  floKtIB.-iri  I 


■■    scarcely  si:-  n  In  tin'  liixt  ii|>jirn;i('li.  Su  tlmt   I  hi'  r-i>li<tiiiiiili'h 
in  Contact  with  the  dum-li  it.si-li',  iiin!  lis  w.i'  is  iliiuiiiimln.nl 

U       tlU     .'i'l'iiri'lll     jtlXtl'ljMisiliilll,    «i  till  II]  I     till'     lll'vi.v     milling     I . .     till'    I II- 

i   ili<    Order  of  the  atrinm,     Had  Hi-v  been  made  i"  slope 
inwanlH,  there  would  have  been  .1  false  perspective  thai  would  bare 
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added  considerably  to  the  optical  dimensions  of  both;  but  either 
would  have  been  wrong,  as  all  theatrical  tricks  are  in  true  architec- 
ture. The  only  true  plan  was  to  make  them  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  church,  when  each  part  would  have  taken 
its  proper  place,  and  each  appeared  in  its  true  relative  dimensions. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  wo  regard  it,  the  study  of  St.  Peter's 
is  one  of  the  saddest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
examples  in  the  whole  history  of  Architecture.  It  is  sad  to  think  the 
world's  greatest  opportunity  should  have  been  so  thrown  away  because 
this  building  happened  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when  Architecture 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  when  painters  and  amateurs  were 
allowed  to  try  experiments  in  an  art  of  which  they  had  not  acquired 
the  simplest  rudiments  and  did  not  comprehend  the  most  elementary 
principles.  Had  such  an  opportunity  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  its  dimensions  would  have  secured  it  a  greater  sublimity 
than  is  found  even  at  Karnac.  If  Greece  could  have  been  allowed  to 
build  on  such  a  scale,  the  world  would  have  been  satisfied  for  ever 
afterwards ;  and  even  in  India,  so  large  a  building  must  have  been 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Had  it  been  intrusted  to  any  dozen  master 
masons  in  the  Middle  Ages — to  men  it  may  be  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write — they  would  have  produced  a  building  with  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  fault ;  but  here,  all  the  talent,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  have  been  lavished,  only  to  produce  a  building  whose 
defects  arc  apparent  to  every  eye,  and  which  challenges  our  admira- 
tion principally  from  its  size  and  the  richness  of  its  ornamentation. 
The  result  has  been  a  building  which  pretends  to  be  Classical,  but 
which  is  essentially  Gothic.  It  parades  everywhere  its  Classical  de- 
tails, but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied  is  so  essentially  Mediaeval, 
that  nobody  is  deceived.  We  have  two  antagonistic  principles  warring 
for  the  mastery — the  one  Christian  and  real,  the  other  sentimental  and 
false ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  talent  bestowed  upon  it,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  result  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  failure,  in  the  first  place, 
because  its  details  are  all  designed  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  to  dwarf 
the  building,  and  prevent  its  real  dimensions  ever  being  appreciated. 
It  fails  even  more  because  these  details  are  not,  except  under  the  dome, 
even  apparently  constructive.  In  almost  every  part,  they  are  seen  to 
be  merely  applied  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  more  often  to  conceal 
than  to  accentuate  the  true  construction.  The  pilasters,  both  externally 
and  internally,  though  the  leading  features,  seldom  accord— never  on 
the  exterior — with  the  tiers  of  windows  or  niches  between  them  ;  and 
the  unmeaning  attic  that  crowns  the  Order  is  in  itself  sufficient,  in  a 
church,  to  throw  the  whole  out  of  keeping.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  except 
in  the  dome  and  the  vaults,  is  there  truth  of  either  construction  or 
ornamentation  ;  and  these  elements,  in  consequence,  interfere  with  one 
another,  to  an  extent  which  is  probably  more  striking  here  than  it  is 
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■  ■hi  the  seal i  which  if  in  aerried  mt,  bat  is  in  reality 

v.  1 1 ii-l i  « ill  he  ;.iiii,|e<i  tn  hereafter. 

■  i  n,lin^  j!  11  this,  tlii'ir  is  n  cinijilicil  v  mill  ^randi-iiv  iilmiil 
the  great  vault  of  ili"  nave,  which  goes  fat  to  redeem  the  bad  taste  of 

which  support  it  j  and  the  but  great  vaults  of  the  nave, 

.  ■-.,]  choir,  each  BO  ft  in  span  and  160  ft,  in  height,  opi  Ding 

int.  i  a  .1 .  n.n  ■  of  the  dintenakma  and  beauty  of  proportion  of  that  of  St 

Fetor's  form  together  ODfl  of  the  moat  sublime  aivliiti'i'luml  nine.  |i- 
tnin»  1 1 1 j 1 1  the  world  baa  pet  BeeiL  Inhere  ia  it  poetry,  too,  in  the  aver- 
varying  pcrsjii'rtivi'  tlmi  is  n.tliii'ili-il  1  ■  v  the  intersect  inns  nf  the  great 
vaults  with  those  of  the  sides  that  snxnnuid  the  Eden  of 
thai  is  snrivailed  by  any  similar  efiect  in  any  other  anarch  in  Europe. 
Baoh  of  these  aisles  is  400  ft,  in  length,  and  50  ft,  in  width,  and  7:.  in 
.  quadrant,  in  fiiot,  equal  in  dimension  in  tlmse  nf  the  mm1 
of  u  Gothic  cathedral,  and  with  mure  [(leasing  [ir<i[»irliona.  Tbetie, 
willi  Ihf-  dome  anil  naves,  ojicis    ii[i  vinI  h  i    ln-antv  iitnl 

variety  by  these  rf  anywhere  else,  Had  the  ohnrdfa  bean  restricted  to 
■■--.  as  Michael  Angelo  wished  it  to  be,  we  would  not  have 
Ikin  oflended  by  tin:-  fault*  of  the  nave,  and  its  interior  might  have 
Urn  L'nnwLikiml  architecturally,  as  well  aa  from  it*  richness  and  diinen- 
of  i»  in-  tlir  principal  temple  af  the  Christian  religion. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  epi  to  of  all  its  errors  in  detail,  St  Peter eposaesses 

'<■■  ■'  i in Ei  gn  ■■  two  of  the  principal  elements  of  arohiti  DturaJ 

gnsdsn]  and  these  bo  such  an  extent  as  to  hsm   rendered  a  failure, 

it  Least,  very  difficult.     Externally  the  bub  of  the  pQasters 

,    -mi. i)  ill"  the  parte  is  such  as  to  detract  most  painfully 

from    lht  real  dimensions,  1ml   it  is  iinpusKililu.    to  enter  the   interior 

track  ill.  the  vii,sliiiH8   of   the   am  which  is  nnap- 

■  .   that  of  any  stone   building  in   the  world  ;   while  ut  the 

■8 time  the  mind  is  perfectly  satislicil  with  the  more  llum  snffieient 

f  the  whole.     'I  ho  great  piers  of  the  dimio  si  re  practical!  y 

\  feet  square,1  and  look  as  if  they  could 

:  i  inns  the  mass  placed  upon  them  ;  and  all  the  other  parts 

■  mil  superfluity  of  strength.    With  such  dimensions  as  the 

I    St.   Peter's  possesses,   and  such    maaatveneae   aided  by  a 

pleasing  proportion  of  the  part*  iniums  themselves,  it  would  have  been 

any  details   that   would   destroy  the   unrivalled 


that  in[i[»rt  th-v  sjiire  nt 
';,  i'i]«al  in  height 
li.  hi.  Peter**,  rui!  more   manively  cou- 
nt} 8  feet   aqunrc  in  tbfl 
pulh],  sail  »iii,  id,    httscti 

■  i  in  tlii-  pitm  »t 

si    i'.  In'..  liny  i. ii-  onlj  >ls  !  tn  lull.  ,ir 

.    I ili  .lib  jiitrt  .-I'  their  mnsa.     The 


disproportion  may  Iw  exoesni ve, Iiut  in  the 
one  can  the  mind  ia  fbrcibrj,  but   plM*- 

ingly.iropnaacil  with  tin ■ .  ;  ft 

of  the  nmat :  in  the  Other  it  in  iinp-x-eible  In 

snad  ii  nissl  nimtiifn  tmj  (baling  of  In- 
aerurity  from  the  too  apparent  t'milij  of  the 
alructiire.  The  one  amy  bo  sublime,  the 
oil n  r  run  only  be  i'l  in n<-t . ■  ii ~' ■« I  ni  clevi'-r. 


iBl    UK  HODEItN    IR<  HJTECTI  RK 

■_i-.'H  l'1 1     ii-.    i  IT,  i  r.       ft  tfctU  bftppOM  lli;it   in  Spite  ->l 

(J     ■  1  ■.   t;iil.     I  ll>'      7 1  b  <<■(> .  il      of     Bt.     IMi'l    -       ',    '  ■■■  :n  K       tO      til. 

mblimi   in  Brchiteotonl  i  Bed  thi j  other  which  the  hand  of  n 

■■■iir:  ,i      ii-  on    mti  m  the  Hall  M  Strew;   bat,  raoept  i 

[irii|.iii'i  \  of  detail,  even   t.lmt    >.i    j  i.-l ■  I   the   p&hn    lo   the   R ■ 

Im-iIk-.i      Hi    Sophia    %i  <  '■  iiisiiiiii iii.ij.li-   !•>  more  boautifal   in    tson 
■   ii  Km  neitbor  th«  dimensions  w  I  hi 

[Vtor's  in  snUimity  of  effect, 


GHtJRrnrs  srnMOii'KNT  ■(■■>  *t   PKTBaVR.  IS 

ivi.uilt.  mb  mm  the  cut  with  St.  Peter  a  i  hat  it  haa  been  bo  enotuated 

iriti -1'in  additions,  r  I  j  .  ■  r  it  re^aires  the  toon  eye  of  an  antiquary 

to  detect  the denl  frameworii  that  underlies  th lam  i tiona, 

The  first  important  addition  thai  eras  mads  wae  thai  of  a  portico  to 
febaj  northern  transept,  by  Doroenico  Pontana,1  in  1586  {Woodcut  No. 
:il  i.  1 1  i-i)u*i»t..i  <>t'  live  ur<.-;iiU<e  of  the  Doric  ordur  below,  surmounted 
ir  Miii-s  iif   flu-  I.Virtiitliiiin   (ii-ilcr  above.     Than  lh  1 1 ■ '  1 1 1 i 1 1 u. 


king  or  origin :il   In   :ln<  .1.  -i-n    U'iii-  a  mere  lificetaon  of 

thcarrniigL-iui'iiU  of  lb"  old  amphitheatre  ;   bill  if   [a  elegant  rod    in 

.  |,.  ,■.-.!  to  i'.i.  go  ill  tn  idi  !■■  ■■  of  thought, 

.    the  feelings  of  the  ago,  tin  m   la  no  fault  t.i  find 

U  ita  dotaDa  i  h  gant,  and  ita  di  rign 
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appropriate  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  an  age  which 
was  enamoured  with  Classical  forms,  it  must  have  appeared  a  type  of 
High  Art.  Even  if  its  architect  was  not  as  enthusiastic  a  Revivalist 
as  his  employers,  he  must  at  all  events  have  been  content  with  the 
amount  of  fame  he  attained  with  so  little  expenditure  of  thought. 
Though  this  porch  may  not  exhibit  the  highest  quality  of  design,  its 
architect  deserves  great  credit,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
for  introducing  no  more  instances  of  bad  taste  than  it  displays,  and 
adhering  so  strictly  to  the  Classical  forms  he  was  trying  to  emulate. 

The  principal  front  of  the  church  retained  its  primitive  simplicity 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  that  time,  when  the  present 
facade  was  added  to  it  by  Alessandro  Galilei *  in  1734  (Woodcut 
No.  32) ;  and,  considering  the  age  when  it  was  built,  it  too  must  be 
considered  a  model  of  good  taste  and  propriety,  more  especially  if  we 
look  inside  the  church  and  see  with  what  frightfully  bad  taste  it 
had  lieen  disfigured  by  Borromini  in  1660.  That  probably  was  the 
worst  period  of  Roman  Art,  and  it  was  with  something  like  a  return 
to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  Classic  styles  that  Galilei's 
facade  was  designed.  It  was  no  doubt  a  mistake  to  place  the  principal 
Order  on  such  high  pedestals ;  and  the  usual  excuse  for  this  arrange- 
ment was  wanting  here ;  for  the  secondary  Order  is  so  small  as  to  be 
merely  an  ornament  to  the  windows  and  openings,  and  does  not  com- 
pote in  any  way  with  the  main  features.  The  balustrade  on  the  top 
is  too  high,  and  the  figures  it  supports  too  large;  but  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  picturesque  and  imposing  piece  of  architectural  decoration, 
with  more  ingenuity  and  more  feeling  than  almost  any  other  Italian 
design  of  its  age ;  and,  considering  that  it  was  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  upper  gallery,  from  which  the  Pope  might  deliver  his 
blessing,  some  of  its  defects  could  with  difficulty  have  been  avoided. 

The  same  architect  designed  the  Corsini  Chapel  attached  to  this 
church ;  and,  though  a  little  overdone  in  ornament,  the  design  is  well 
understood  and  appropriate,  and  is  in  singularly  good  taste  and  elegant, 
when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  capricious  interior  of  the  church 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

IV. — Domical  Chukches. 

The  admiration  excited  by  the  great  domical  creations  of  Brunel- 
leschi  and  Michael  Angelo  fixed  .that  form  as  the  fashionable  one  in 
Italy  ;  and  no  great  church  was  afterwards  erected  in  which  the  dome 
does  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  design.  In  some  instances  the 
dome  or  domes  wero  the  church. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  this  is  the  Santa  Maria  della 


1  Born  1691 ;  died  1737. 
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it  Wiii.^.  l.nilt  by  BuHuaoe Loaghena * 

in  16W,  according  to  a  decree  of  » 1  ■  •■  •  Senate,  aa  i  votive  onering  to  the 

Virgin,  for  baring  Btayed    the    plague  which  devastated  the  city  in 

iderine  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  it   ia  singularly 

pure,  ami  it  Ik  v..  11  adapted  to  its  wile,  showing  its  principal  facade  to 

r  lanal,  while  it--  two  Aami  a 

mi. I  tivn  boll-towers  grasp  maal  pleas- 

ingly  in  every  point  of  view  from  which 

.:     be   entered    on    thai  aide. 

.    it  is  open  to  flu 

intlirr  overloaded   with  deoo- 

r.  i  tii  hi  :  but  there  in  very  little  of  even 

i  thai  i*  muneaning,   at   pot    there 

:  .i-     tin'     take    of   ornament. 

Though   it    '■■  rininh    is   a  defect,  yet, 

altogether    (here    are    fen 

af  it*   class    in    (tafrj    a  luea 

■   -.i  aatiaractor]    u   One  one 

is.     Internally  the  gnat  dome   is  oalj 

BS  It.  iii   diameter,  bat  it.  ia  BUT led 

Ky   nn   aisle,  or   rather    by  eight   aide 

oing  into  ii  through  the  w.  FheetA*aatAai(ks>itt*tfVMik*. 
eight  great    pier   arches;    making  (lie 

■-■- 1 1 ■  ■  l -   Boor  of  this,  which  ia  practically  tin-  nave  "i  the  church,  107  ft. 

( in--  nf  these  aide  chapels  i-  magnified  into  a  dome,  42  ft. 

.  with  tui..-1-mi-ii -s.  ferming  the  ohcdr,  and  beyond  this 

i-  !i  Htllllll  HI|U;I]V  l/llil)"']   ;   : I  iilll-i-IMi'Jlt    wllii-||   is  illl.ifM-tlliT    I'll  111  I  V  IIThl 

ing.    A-  mil  enter  the  main  ibmr.  tin-  ^l.-i.t  hi<-1ms  u|'  tin- 

..ii  eqna]  to  one  another,  do  one  of  them  indicate*  the  post 

ii. .I. <jf  tin-  choir;  and  in  moving abont, it  mjiiircs  sum.-  Him-  in  diw. .wr 

■  Qtrance  and  where  the  sanctuary  are  placed.     Besides  this, 

.  largvrdoroe  to  a  amaller—  from  greati  r  splendour  tnless — 
ought    [ways  to  lie  avuided.    In  feet,  if  the  church  wen-  turned  round, 

■  i   placed  where  the  entrance  is.  it  wonld  be  ■■>  T;ir  mom  sutis- 

diog,   As  ii  Eb,  neither  the  beauty  of  the  material  of  which 
it    is  built,  nor  tin-  elegance  •■(  its  details,  oaa  redeem    the   radical 
,i   design,  which  destroy  what  otherwise  might  be 
I  ;i  wry  beautiful  church. 

The  church  of  Sun  Sim Minora,  alao  in  the  Qrand  i  lanal,  is  a 

■  tn  plan,  hut  < ijM-ti  toeiaotly  the  opposite  criticism 
■  -im|ile.     The  chnrch  itei  If,  as  seen  from  the  canal,  ia  a 

- lonnted  by  an  e i a  dome  56  ft  in  diame- 

-. .  which  attorlj  ei  of  thi  moat  beautiful 


tithiiiri  porticoes  of  this  or  any  other  modern  building.     It  fa  kai 

l  proportion,  uiul   singularly   lml J    in    i(*    features,  from    the 

strength  of  the  square  pillars  that  support  its  angles;  while  geaor&llj 

;i    iiijiii  j    of  ili'tiiil    rim!   iiiTJUiyviiu-iii    .  - 1 1  _  i  r ;  i .  -  r  i  lisis  I'viry    |«r1    ••['  its 

design. 

As  mi  example  how  bad  ii  is  possible  for  a  design  of  this  sort  to  be 
n  iiln.ut  baring  any  faults  which  ii  is  easy  to  lay  hold  of,  we  may  take 
the  mui'h-pr;iined  church  of  Iho  C'iirigiiHiio  :il  to.noa  it  was  Lrtlill  bj 
GalaaSsoAleHsi,1  one  of  tin:  nii-t  rc!ilir:tli'il  nT-rliiti'risol'  Ittilv.  ttic  IVJitiiI 

nf  >l i.-li;u  1   Angela  and  Sangallo,  and  the  architect   to  wh Qenoa 

nivp-s   its  jii'i-hili-ctiiriil   Kplnmlour,   as   h    as    Vinu/.i    owes   Eton 

Psiladio,  or  the  City  of  London  to  Wren. 


[500;  died  1378. 
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mrch  la  not  Urge,  being  only  [66  ft.  Bqn&ro,  and  the  deta 
i'">  ft.  in  internal  diameter.  It  Im*  finiv  rmn ■?■«  sit  t  1 1> ■  I'niir  angles,  and, 

.:■  i  distance,  thene  five  principal  HMturei  of  the  roof  group 

gather,     But  the  greal  window  in  the  tympanum,  and 

the  two  email  i  ndowaon  each  nd>,  an  most  nnpleuingi 

I.    itttei   of  thi  '"  !'■'-  onv  ivnl   .i.iiIii-.mipu  with  T 1  h ■  ili-sign,  ;nnl  vvt  1 1 ) . ■  v 

turee  of  the  whole ;  and  the  prominence  given  to 

i   pantile  instead  iw  must  iiimirauiing.    It'  wo  odd  to  One 

■  till  are  all  of  the  i wel  and  vnlgareel  kind,  the  matc- 

■  ■'    si i,   and    tin-   i.. I s   introduced  crude  and 

■■.  ii    '.-ill    I..-   uudcTHttxitl   hnw  !uw   iircliitii'Iiirnl    last..'    hn-l 

■  u  waa  built.    The  strange  thing  is,  thai  orifice  at 
■    lay  should  be  content  to  repeat  praise  which,  though  exenB- 

ihli   hi  tin-  tin*    il  was  erected,  ia  intolerable  when  the  prinoiplos  of 
ili,-  art  an  better  understood;  for  it  would  It  difficult  in  .ill  Italy,  "i 
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tm*ii 
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to  give  else  and    importance    to    what    otherwise   would 
iliuiili;  but  in  lining  this  the  church  and  the  convent  are  so  ni 
ii I'  together  that  it  i*  ilillifiilt    in  i.-l]   w  lure  one  lupins  mul  t)iu  ..it  her 
ends  i  jiinl,  as  is  '""  frequently  the  case  with  these  buildings,  the  Man 
boot)  >*  bo  apparent  that  both  parte  suffer. 

One  of  the   last,  [hough   ii   must   ulsu  lie  rf.iiilt.-ssi.1  J  tint-  of  tins  v.-rv 

wont,  i  as  m  |  'It-.  d£  ii  domical  church  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Carlo  ai 
Milan,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  as  lately  as  1838.  The  acabi- 
teot  of  the  baDding  was  tin  some  Amati  who  so  strangely  disfigured' 
tin1  facade  «f  tho  cathedral  of  the  muit<  city  in  Napoleon's  time.  The 
building  deserves  iii<   oarefoJ  Btody  of  every  architect,  inasmuch  as. 

Copying  the  best  mothls,  using  tin.-  ■  ;>ii<< 'Usl  il.-l;iils  ;iiiO  tho  nit*! 
ooetly  materials,  the  designer  has  managed  to  produce  one  "I  the  mori 


DOMICAL  ■  >l  n:i  Hi:s  ?• 

■      lin-ttiry    ImiMiiigH    In    Hurnpi'.       IniYniidl y    it    is    meant    to   lie  R 

:i„-    I  ■l.lllh .-.,!,.  I     I;..  II].'.    thlS    Mill;     Hi.".    ll.ijl.ll t.-|:tll.l    120  ill 

'mt.  instead  of  the  inblimityof  the  dim  great  eye  of  the  doms 

there    in    i»    the    Milanese   t'\;itiij>li-   only    mi    iiisi^nilicini  I     l.ui  I  iiti,  iiml 

i-   Introduced   tl igh   the   mlla  by  mean-looking  windows, 

avi    there    round   lite   bunding,  and   in  two  rtcxeya, 

Notwithstanding    that    it     I".--.,  h-,  ,   In  r.   i,,;illy    iMrniy-tiVi)    Inoiiolithii- 

columns  of  beautiful   Bfti bid,  and  some  good  mid |>i ■■  i.-,  the 

erfaole  Efl  liiin.  m utd  cold,  to  u  i  stent  seldom  found  utywhnre 

■    ■ 

F.\i-Tii:iii  bad.  -\  portioo  of  fchirty-aix  Ocffiatbian 

column  '■   ui'n-li  as  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 

;i   "!'  in. ill'!-  Si   ft.,  in  .■iiviiinli'i'i.'iii.'i'.  mul  tliu 

:  ..l.liitiuvuri'  faultless;  hut  the  central  portico  is  crushed 

i.   ■  i  1 1  ■  - by  the  dome  of  the  church,  which  rises,  lik< 

i  the  wings  arc  destroyed  by  having  bouut-fl 

1  ■  bind  them,  with  three  storeys  o£  windows  under  the  portaooeo, 

■  k>vi    1 1 1, 'in.  ki>  mranged  us  (.i  compete*  with, and  as  liir 

dcetroy,  any  little  dignity  the  dome  itself  might  ponscns. 

painful  thi    coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  Alesai  and  Evan 

■   I  all  preferable  to  the  tame  and  im- 

Ueufrlft,  Classical]  ty  of  sueh  a  design  an  thin,  :nnl  «  hieli,  nntui  tunafc  1 1  . 

■  church  ill  I'.issngiiu,  and  is  but  too  charec- 

■..it  only  of  the  architooture,  but  of  nil  the  Art«  in  Italy  al  tfae 

!  day. 

i.  the  Italians  with  their  success  in  theemploy- 
■i"  the  dome,  that  all  their  great  churches  of  the  Renaissance 
partake  ao»  or   [see  of  this  quasi-Byzantine  type.    Nof   only  did  it 
■■."■■  hi !■  I  give  dignity  to  the  interior, but  it  gave  to  these  build- 
ings rxtenuillv  ;m  elevation    whK'b    their    nn-Ijiti.-i.-tM   were  o1  berwiae 
unable  Ui  supply.     We,  who  are  familial  with  the  northern  Qothu  of 
tin-  Middle  Ages,  know  ho*  gracefully  the  spire  wis  fitted  to  the  ehm-eh 
.,  .  growing  out  of  the  mteraectwn  of  the  nave 
ane  of  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  or 
minster,  n  as  the  single  beavenward-pointing  baton  of  the  west  ra 
bent  of  the  parish  church.    But  the  Italians  knew  nothing  of  this.   In 
iiioL'  c:t»< :-.  out  of  tea  their  campaniles  were  detached  from  the  edifices  to 
the}  belonged)  or,  if  joined  to  them,  it  was  never  as  an  integral 
or  essential  pari  of  the  design;  and  so  far  (rem  giving  height  and 
to  the  whole,  it  only  tended  to  dwarf  tin.-  church,  and  did  this 

,.t  the  expense  of  its  own  elevation.    The'  d .-.  on  tl the*  hand,  did 

Italian  church  what,  the  spire  did  fan  the  Grothio.     It  i nly 

marfcad  the  sacred  character  oi  the  edifice  eitexnally,  but  it  raised  li 
w.-ll  above  the  houses,  and  added  that  elevation  which,  in  towns  al 
a  so  indispensable  to  architectural  dignity. 


ZiccarU,  Venice.    Fnu  4  lliribrgniph. 


-Ilv-iii.  U>    CbUBCHB — EXTEHJOHB. 


Ao  nnwi  of  the  Italian  churches  « 
to*  us,  where  only  the  entrance  head 
i h'l  rli«-  a1 1 ■  ■  1 1 1 i ■  hi  of  i In'  architects  ";< 
knowing  the  art  of  using  i  Ik-  steeple 

I  i  ii-il   In    i  M  |j]i.--s  1. 1'  ■  <  i  1 1 .  i  r  i  l  i  ■  ■  1 1   tii  r  ■■  i  %"  -  -  l- 


re  situated  In  the  streets  of 

are  exposed,  it  «-;ih  to  them 

principallj  ilin  cted,  and,  not 

■■Hiv  to  these,  tln>y 

defects  of  th 


On  this  side  of  the  Alps  the   parish  church  almost  alwaj 
tree  in  ir«  churchyard,  the  cathedral   in   its  clone,  and  every  aide  of 
in  h  buildings  in  consequently  seen  ;  so  thai  it  beoomw  :.■    ■ 

kr  everj  part  or mtah  and   in  most  casea  the  east  end  and  the 

I-  oarefnlij  designed, I  sometimes  even  more  beautifol 
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iii, hi  (bt  r.i-,. i'li   ii-'  n.     In  Italy  it  la  hardly  pcaaibli    to  quote  ■  nnglt 
in  which,  'Inn ii-   thi    RflnwiBHafHui  period,  either  Um 
■.:,-.  ..I    in  ordinary  iiii.siln-.iti  ohureh  an  treated  ornamentally, 
All  ill.                                             gadn,  and,  in  ooneeauence  of  fa  aol 

■     i'.  Ii.'li'  dOUgll    llilh.   fill-  ti  mi  ^rlhr.llK-, 

impl  b  ocas,  which  w  oftoo 

i   ill.'  Rnmt  "i"  ti.                               Italy  la  that  of  Ben  Bee- 

1  Venice.    Tha  chnroh  was  commenced  in  14**,  nod  Internally 

:  other  peecUaritiea  of  that  data.    The  facade 

■    bare  !"'■ mpretod  .ii'iuii.  i.m;,.  in,,!  though  nol  «"  iplendfd 

•  1   Pavii  i  Woodcut   N,'.  22)  and  mm i'  the 

i.  aigna  "i  il"'  previona  century,  it.  i-  Dot  only  pnrer  in 
'i  raprodnoea  more  correctly  the  internal  arrangements  of  tht? 
Tbongh  iU  dbnenatoua  are  nol  greater  than  thoeeof  an  ordi- 
1  .IIhtIihu  (runt,  the 
nttnbat  and  amalh                                           '■j) 

:i|i|k  :il                                                                 /VV 

""''  ""                                  TBTg                  1 

■  la  being              A                  III              A 
merely  subordinate                       /■                tJBl            'A 

/'H     jgjlflE     EvuuuV    ''am 

hood  or                                        l^M^WrT        ^■aua-L-aU. 

'                                     Lam'   "  1 

■  ■    being             Bj'iLLLLLL 

H    r 
inly    we                                 -aC5fc 

IIh  ^afiajaBBIii|HihdBBa]|J|0B^^^Mr 

.-.  liii.'L  iliMH 

i  ir is  instance expruas 

ever,   hy   no    means    un- 
usual   ii. 

■  nly  contemporary 

- 

"■f                            ''    fc 

nhtttnh  at   Btn.  Harm  di  i 

:     i  l  t-'i-  89)    the 

ia    xur- 
.  ..    roof  and 

IfcatDgprin 

gahk  lik"  this,  bat  then  (allowing 

in  the  Bal i  rf  Bt  Mi.i-k  B  and  i 

i>r 

III.: 
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other  buildings  this  form  is  also  found  ;  bo  that,  though  it  may  appear 
somewhat  unusual  and  strange  to  us,  it  was  familiar  to  the  Venetians 
of  that  day.  They,  in  fact,  borrowed  it  with  bo  many  other  features 
of  their  Art  from  the  Byzantines,  with  whom  it  had  always  been  in 
nee,  and  represented  correctly  the  exterior  of  their  vaults.  But  a  fur- 
ther excuse  for  its  introduction  here  is,  that,  as  the  design  of  these 
facades  in  Italy  is  never  returned  along  the  sides,  the  roofs  form  no 
part  of  the  composition,  and  their  form  was  consequently  generally 
neglected. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  the  architects  encountered  in 
using  the  Orders  was  to  express  the  existence  of  side  aisles  as  a 
part  of  the  design.  The  most  obvious  way  was  to  make  the  facade 
in  two  storeys,  as  was  very  generally  done  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  Jesuits  everywhere,  and  as  had  been  already  suggested 
by  Albcrti  at  Rimini  (Woodcut  No.  14)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Jt 
was.  however,  felt  by  the  architects  of  the  following  epoch  that  this 
was  sacrificing  the  great  central  aisle  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
church,    and    suggesting 

_     ,     _     ....  Peter's  at  Rome.    Nearly 

the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able in  the  church  of  the 
Redcutorc ;  but  in  this  instance,  there  being  practically  no  side  aisles 
to  the  church,  the  little  lean-tos  on  each  side  do  not  obtrude  them- 
selves to  the  same  extent,  and  may  be  practically  disregarded ;  so  that 
the  design  as  seen  directly  in  front  is  confined  to  tho  four  pillars  of 
the  portico,  and  the  Order  belonging  to  the  entrance,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  sido  aisles.  When,  however,  tho  flanks  of  this  church  are 
soon  in  conjunction  with  tho  facade,  tho  defects  of  the  design  are 
painfully  manifest,  and  the  incongruity  of  tho  two  Orders  becomes 
everywhere  apparent.  In  order  to  avoid  these  defects,  Palladio  hit 
upon  the  expedient  so  much  admired  in  his  celebrated  church  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  in  the  same  city.     By  placing  the  larger  Order  on 
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fiedestals,  and  bringing  the  subordinate  Order  down  to  the  floor-line, 
he  rendered  the  disproportion  between  them  so  much  less  glaring  that 
the  effect  is  certainly  as  pleasing  as  it  can  well  be  expected  to  l»e. 
The  real  fact  is,  however,  everywhere  apparent,  that  the  Orders  are 
intractable  for  purposes  they  were  never  designod  to  subserve ;  and 
when  an  architect  is  bound  to  use  only  pillars  of  ten  diameters,  and  to 
use  these  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  and  external  decoration,  he 
has  forged  fetters  for  himself  from  which  no  ingenuity  has  yet  been 
able  to  set  him  free. 

Unfortunately  for  the  arts  of  Italy  at  this  age,  the  influence  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  supreme,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Even  Raphael,  his  great  rival,  seems  to  have 
bowed  to  it,  and,  if  he  had  lived  twenty  years  longer,  would  probably 
have  been  obliged  to  paint  the  meek  Saviour  of  the  Cliristians  as 
a  Hercules  and  the  Virgin  as  an  Amazon,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  taste  of  the  day.  Though  Palladio's  was  a  far  gentler 
and  more  elegant  mind  than  Michael  Angelo's,  he  too  could  not 
escape  the  contagion,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined.  What  the 
latter  had  done  at  St.  Peter  s  and  elsewhere,  was  the  standard  of 
the  day.  Too  impetuous  to  be  controlled  by  construction,  and  too 
impatient  to  work  out  details,  he  had  sought  by  bigness  to  excite 
astonishment,  and  mistook  exaggeration  for  sublimity.  His  colossal 
Order  of  pilasters  at  St.  Peter's,  though  astonishing  from  its  size, 
is  humiliating  from  its  vulgarity;  but  it  pleased  his  ago,  as  his 
paintings  and  his  sculpture  had  done.  Every  artist  was  obliged  to 
paint  up  to  his  scale,  and  every  architect  felt  himself  bound  to  use  as 
large  an  Order  as  his  building  would  admit  of,  and  seems  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  mistaken  doctrine  that  largeness  of  details  was  pro- 
ductive of  grandeur  in  the  mass.  Palladio  was  therefore  probably  not 
so  much  to  blame  if  his  age  demanded,  as  it  seems  to  have  done, 
his  employment  of  these  large  features  on  his  facades.  If  he  em- 
ployed them,  it  was  indispensable  that  ho  should  also  introduce  a 
smaller  Order  to  represent  the  aisles  and  minor  parts  of  the  design ; 
and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  harmonising  these  two  perfectly,  he  has 
at  least  been  as  successful  in  this  as  any  one  else,  and  in  all  his 
details  there  is  an  elegance  which  charms,  and  a  feeling  of  constructive 
propriety  which  makes  itself  felt,  even  in  the  most  incongruous  of  his 
designs. 

Subsequently  to  the  Palladian  period,  architects  were  therefore 
hardly  to  blame  when  they  agreed  to  return  to  the  earlier  practice, 
and  to  use  the  Orders  merely  as  ornaments.  As  the  bright  climate 
of  Italy  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  windows  in  their  facades 
whenever  they  thought  it  expedient  to  do  so,  they  met  what  they 
conceived  to  be  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  when  they  designed 
such  a  facade  as  that  of  tho  church  of  S.  Maria  Zobenico  at  Venice, 

o  2 
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Without  attempting  bo  enumerate  the  rariety  of  foes  ■■ 

•i  Ism  Ii.miiiv  ivhir-ii  :i iv  (Brand  feeing  the  street*  in  nil  Uu  great  ntkt 

of  Itiily,  Hi..--  ■  Doij   be  takes  m  tj  pee  of  than  i    Ban 

Zscearia  ropivwiitw  the  facades  of  the  fifteenth  osntnry,  when  I  lassies! 

iJftjjtmw  was  inii'i»liii'iil  u  i  i  In  .lit  ln-iiiff  li;uii|K.'i'ri  wiiii  i  'lussii  .1  fbrmj  . 

esamplaa  of  the  Ctaasiesl  nhoo)  of  the 

century,  win -ii  m  man  UtaraJ  system  6T  copying  was  Lntro- 

'  iii.iilio  and  bis  oontemptnarice ;  sad  the  ahnroh  ..i  Zobenioo 

is  a  fine  example  of  the.  reaction  against  the  nsrtnintn  of  the  pone 

stylo,  which  characterised  ill"  seventeenth  oratory.     The  misfortune 

i».  thai   thin  tent  form  lent    ii  ■  i    r.,  ii,.-  oaprioee  of 

■  inu,  Gnarinifl,  and  nun  of  that  -Vrr.  and   the  Jesuits 

!■!!■  abused   it*  freedom    to  an  extent   thai   is  often  v.rv 

bnt,  notwithataading  nil  this,  the  nohnen  of  the  Ehcadea 

Of  thiw  nt\lo  is  always  attractive,  and  in  spite  -if  Uv\  taste  we  are 

freqaentlj   forced  to  admire  what  our  more  sober  jodgmenl  would 

lead  u*  t ii.i.tini. 


V  I.-  Ham i.i'  ,i\    '  'Hfiii  m>  —  iM'KBicmn. 

In  their  interiors  the  Italian  architecta  ware  hardly  ho  fortnnate  as 

I'll...  ri:(n>i.-iil  < ' i  ■  1 « ■  i .-.  iv.  n  originally  designed  by 
:.r  the  externa]  decoration  of  temples;  and  although  the 
:   them  internally,  it  wh  ganarallj  with 
b   modifications.     In  the  great  balls  of  than  baths,  which 
thi    Italian    nivViilfi-tn  nvni-riilly  htnivir   '"  <'.ipy,  thoj   iutro- 
duead  the  fragment  of  an  <-utablatun>  over  a  oolnmn,  hnt,  only  as  a 
placed  against  the  ».ill     never  when  it 
was  standing  ne  its  dm  is  objectionable,     Their  archi- 

ll getting  rid  of  nil  trni-e  of  tlio  entablature  when  the  style 
u  i  "i    bat   be  considered  as  most  unfortunate  that 
..iii.-.  architects  should  have  reuatradoeed  it  for  internal 
|iurjt"*fK. 

■■  til  nil",  the  interiors  of  the  Renaissance  churches  are  cold 
id  unmeaning  :  «,  if  these  defects  are  obviated,  it  is.  its  at  St.  Peter's, 
at  the  expense  not  only  of  the  nmpliotty  but  of  the  propriety  of  the 
architectural  design. 

I       The  earlier  i  noples  .'ll  hi]  from  the  mfreqnennj  and  tenuity  of 
M  i 'I  "i  i      .\  t  .-vi  I.  /:n -.:ii  in.  i tuns,  the  Ds>Ta  is  divided 
■  aisles  try  three  tall  arches,  supported  on  two  tall  octagonal 
in,  and  apparently  w  weak,  as  to  give  a  starved  look  to  the 
■.  Ii   I.  .      I'ln-  tame  defect  is  observe.]  in  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Florence, 
and    generally    in    all    Italian    sfedtwa]    ohnrohss.      Their    architects 
agh  when  they  had  met  the  engineering 
'iiili.  nlttei  nf  the  ease,  and  had  provided  a  au jn«»i-t  inechanieally  svB- 
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,.,!,„■    ..|     , 
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the  ohnrsh  expanding  m  tin;  luU'mn'itmi.  r  1 1  -  -  supports  ■■{  the  dome 
■  r  1 1 . .  r i  -.  oontraci  it;  and  though  Mn-  dome  w  of  It*  Mine  width  u 

■    .-  niieirrllliir    hil'ill Q  r:i--|i    Mil'-,     i 

mh  thai  it  looks  smeller  ■itd  more  oontnefad  than  the  nave 
to  it     K  we  add  to  these  di  E  ote  of  design  that,  both  bora 

niiil  ;it  Sin,  i;j,,i-i,,.  in,  niiiillr  or  <"i is  used— nothing  boi  plain 

cold  stone  and  whitewash  -il    will   be  [eretood  ii""1  rw 

hotory  theai  tnteriora  are,  and  how  disappointing-,  after  all  the  praise 

that  hiis  1h-.ii  Lavished  on  tl 

These  di  t  oh ■  more  apj ml  pei  i':i  pe  in 

v,  hii-i  than  they  wuiii,]  l,,-  .i.-.iuinii,.  iniiiiv  ill' 
ri,,  i  onrchei  of  thai  cHy,  as  of  Genoa,  being  in 
tanudly  rioh  beyond  conception,  with  marble* 
and  beauty,  hi  such  churches 
s  tliiii  nl*  iliv  .l.hiiitn  iir  ihf  l!iii'c('iK>ttil  Friars 

r   Venice,  it  Sum'  Anihrogi Qanoa,  thi 

,|  the  architect  si  giro  nay  to  the 

fuoRngH  of  the  painter,  and  we  panel  be  contetit 
to  be  chan  m/'!  Im  tin-  iiilni--ss  c,i  tin- colouring, 
and  astonished  a(    the    wonderfrd  elaboration 

nl    Hi-'  details,  witl I   inquiring    ii->  closely 

whether  "j-  not  ii  i*  all  in  the  beel  taateji 

The  "His   church  thai  fairlj   escapes  tlii^. 
reproach   is    ih.it    of   the    Stn,    AnnundaU   al 

I  ;,||,,:i.    Iilljll    lit    tLr  >,  ,l.|,\|>rll.Si-    "t'tlli,  Luini-llll!  ] 

i-;.  .,!■!.  towards  the  end  of  the  aeven- 
sntnry;1   though  how  a  ohnroh  bo  pure 
be  executed  then  in  by  no 
Phis  ohnroh  la  a  basilica  rf  eon-     i    pi i  **■  «mwrty«  *t 

.  ,,,,.■■,     -,  .hk  urn  r,-,i  i..  i  in.!,. 

mderable  dunertalons,    being   83  ft,   n  ■ 

i  lu-ivi-  ,,i  the  ■■■ii''-  chapels,  and  2fi0  ft.  long.    Thf»  nave  I  ■ 

from  the  i>;  ■'■■  ,,..,-  lamia  of  white  mart  la, 

tin-  H  n  ting  ln.iii-   i  ii  In  lil  «  irii  nitirlili.'H  ui'  n  ivmnn-r  ■  ■nl.iiir.      Tin'  v.;i]\* 
throngbont,  from  the  ontranoe  to  the  apse,  are  covered  with  precious 

naxbles,    arranged    in    patterns  of  greal    beauty.     The    I  of  the 

tvided  transversely  into  three  compartments,  which  pre- 
v.  ii tn  the  tiwkwardness  that,  is  usually  observed  where  windows  of  a 
.  .1  r.  i in  '-in  bate  ;i  Kiiiiirn-i-ul.ii-  remit.  Here  it  i-  done  as 
hi  it  couM  he  done  En  the  besl  Qotbio  raults,  The  one 
.i.iii-t  thai  strikes  the  aye  ii  thai  the  hollow  Unas  of  the  '  kn  inthian 
capitals  are  too  weak  to  mi|.]>r.rf  the  pier-exohsB,  though  this  criticism 
in  equally  applicable  tu  nil  the  original  Roman  basilicas  of  the  Oon- 
-t.niihiii.il  age;  but,  uevertheJeae,  the  whole  is  in  mob  g 1  taste,  to 


■ 


■  HITKCT1  '■!■ 


I 


r  licet  . 


ll'.'li    of  it- 


vii-li  :iiul  bo  elegant,  that  it   !■  probably  the 
olaaa  in  Italy.1 

At  I'liiIiih  there  are  two  very  large  mill  very  fine  chimin-;— the 
ciithedrul  iiinl  the  now  il* ■ei.irrnti.il  rhimh  nf  Sta.  (litistina— both  oftht' 
gnat  age  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  aud  ctni]>k-te<l  -  in  so  far  al  ImwI  u 
their  interior!  are  concerned — upon  one  uniform  original  design,     la 

iliim-itKiiiim   .il--  they  i.'\rivii    idninst    any  uttiiT   churelifM  >■!'  their  age. 


'  Within  rl]r  lual  dw  years  the  whole  I  naturally  luok  lor  in  n  religion*  oilillc*; 
of  tli  in  interior  Ims  bean  ro-gill  anil  re-  but  these  are  defects  which  lime  will  cure, 
painted,  prtttafclj  more  gaily  than  was  and  meanwhile  are  by  no  means  inhcri-iit 
originally  intend*  .1 :  mid  ii  i\m.sei]iii  ntly  ia  in  tin-  design. 
]ii-(  nt>w  •.l'li'i',ii!   in  llniL  ml.'imiity   we1 


'.  I 
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i  tcoptiag,  of  ooursu,  si.  Peter's;  and  their  proportions  ar 
good,  But  "ill'  all  this  E1  would  b  lUffii  nil  to  pan)  rat  i 
buildings  producing  bo  Uttt  Thjs  arises 

tram  the  extreme  plainness.  It  tnaj  almost  be  Mid  rudeness^  of  their 
:  I.  iiiv  all   (.-I  large  and  too  coarse  for  internal  purposon, 

■  ■""ii  any  variation  througj I 

.  ■.  -  \>.  11  ,.ri,:-  . .1'  i  Dgineering  science  they  might  he  called 
^.--i  am]  appropriate  examples,  bul  aa  works  of  architecture  they  fail, 
pnaehaallj  because*  though  it  oaanct  be  deoisd  thai   ti..:.i 

i'  is  r i -. - 1  i. it, nil-. I.     Their  ratline  i*  grand  and  well 

■     1 1 1 .  ■  i  l  _r  1 1    tuoiiotououa ;    bul    1 1 ,  ■  ■  \    want    thai    gfaes,   thai 
detail,  whEeh  would  bring  then  within   the  province  "I" 
ad  without  which  a  building ranaina  in 
..f  the  engineer  or  builder. 
the  moat  important  mni,  it  nun-  1-.  ;nhi,..i.  in. .Bt  siieccesfiil 

■  recently  by  tl"-  lr:iii:ins  in  this  direction,  Ii;im  been  the 
i   ill.   Groal   Baailiea  of  St,  Paul  without  the  nulls.     As 

■  i  .a  previous  volume,1  the  original  churoh  was  destroyed 
Irj  li'''  in  1828,  when  moat  of  tire  marble  ooli ■  ware  bo  calcined  by 

;,t    tli.v  i lil  not  again   I*  used.     Under  these  ciremii- 

>.(;■,, i, ■,-■-,  the  arrthoritioa  wisely  determined,  instead  of  ;i ttempting  to 

'..    ..LI  building,  aa  we  Bhoold  certainly  have done  in  thia 

country,  though  ill'1  result  oould  only  have  been  a  forgery  and  a  ..inm, 

:..  edifice  from  the  Foundation,  retaining  only  tho  site  and 

..  i  dimensions  of  the  old  Eteatlioa. 

Par  thk  purpose  they  procured  80  monolithic  columns  of  a  very 

::nti    from  Baveno,  which  takes  a  perfect  iH-dish,  and  te 

■   nli. .f   theee    ■■'..■-   added   ■■   carefully  sculptured  I  Yiriiithian   capital  of 

marble,     Above  these  are  ,i    range  of  Lusts,  in  mosaic,  and 

NVI.-V     tin -in     ;iy;iin    ii    i  Iit,  sl"i-y    i.f    lusliful   design,    aitcl     admitting    !i 

pleasing  proportion  of  light.     The  only  parts  of  the  old  building  that 
rsBun  are  tin    triumphal  arch,  the  mosaics  of  which  either  are  those 

nf  the  old  church,  or  copied  ft them,  and  the  apse  with  ite  tnosaica, 

(v.-  old  Baldacchino1  also  retains  it»  place  madat  the  wrj 
graceful  new  one,  which  is  adorned  with  Four  very  beautiful  columns  of 
bast  i.  |.ri  -int'  ■!  Iiv  tin-  Pasha  of  Egypt.  All  this  is  in 
esipiisite  taste,  and  the  old  parts  retained  are  just  sufficient  to  remind 
,.,ii  q|  iii.  i  riatence  of  the  old  church,  without  interfering  with  the 
;'  the  new, 

rlrciiniHtuticva  »r  arc  enabled  in  this  instance  fojudgC 

pAuch    re    Fairly   mid   ilifipacsiniiiittdv  leptrding   this  style  r,f  arclii- 

ui-  could  in  i-.  sp.  i-i  i.i  1 1-,  (m.  <i,  i'  --. .i.    There  the  asscd*- 


Hi  him  with  ilii'  time  of  Canatantiiie,  and  the  uninterrupted  eervioe  which 

hail  continued  during  tin    vicissitudes  i  if  till  ■  Succeeding  liftccll   ci'Iltlll-it-M, 

which  could  hull  11  y  fail  {•>  impress  tic  niiagiimtinn  ;  while  the  l-euutifnl 
columns,  torn  it  is  said  from  the  man  sol  cum  of  Hadrian,  and  ilic  enpies 
.if  tlic.ni  executed  by  the  founder  of  tlic  church,  anil  iill  the  additions 
and  alterations  of  the  Middle  A  gen.  mi  sod  history  and  archaeology  with 
imr  other  impneariora,  sod  [invested  a  calm  view  being  taken  <if  its 
pun -ly  artistic,  merits.  As  it  stands,  nil  that  wealth  and  art  can  do 
for  a  hllihlilig  of  this  size  has  Keen  done,  and  we  ui'e  enahlcd  In  iippro- 
eiiite   its  iue]it>  and  defects  without    .ii.;.  ■■   nts,  and,  on 

the  whole,  the  result  seems  to  be  against  this  style  us  euifc 
building  of  Basiliean  phmeboa. 

The  first  and  radical  defect  ->f  the  design  is  the  immense  dispro- 
portionate width  of  the  central  nave-  80  feel  I  >>  280  in  length  —  which 
dwarfs  not  only  the  pillars  on  either  side,  bul  all  the  other  proportion! 
to  a  most  dimgroea  1  ile  extent.  To  make  it  higher  would  be  unly  to 
make  the  pillars  look* still  smaller;  to  make  it  longer  would  only 
increase  its  monotony.  Simla  Maria  Maggiurc1  is  In.1  Iter.  liccan.-ie.  with 
a  similar  disposition  on  cither  hand,  it  is  only  60  feet  wide.  But  the 
real    remedy   ml    that   adopted    by    the   Medieval   architects   at    I'isa, 
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where  with  similar  pillars  and  arcades,  the  width  of  the  central  aisle 
is  under  40  feet,  and  the  height  100  feet.  This  would  have  given  the 
aisles  and  all  the  parts  their  proper  relative  value,  but  it  would  no 
longer  have  been  a  Constantinian  Basilica. 

Another  defect  is  the  prosaic  squareness  of  the  section.  If  every 
pilaster  of  the  clerestory  were  replaced  by  a  bold  bracket  in  wood,  or 
some  more  permanent  material,  it  would  relieve  this.  But  the  real 
remedy  would  be  for  every  third  pillar  to  be  doubled  laterally,  and 
one — perhaps  taller  than  the  others — to  stand  forward  to  receive  a 
great  ornamented  semicircular  rib  to  span  the  nave  and  support  the 
roof.  This  would  give  the  variety  and  perspective  wanted,  but  it 
would  not  redeem  the  want  of  height. 

A  very  disagreeable  effect  is  also  produced  from  the  transept  being 
of  a  totally  different  design  from  the  nave,  and  consequently  the  point 
where  they  meet  not  only  does  not  harmonise  and  carry  on  the  lines 
of  the  nave,  but  it  misses  all  that  poetry  of  jierspcctive  which  makes 
thin  part  of  a  Mediaeval  cathedral  so  fascinating. 

These  defects  of  design  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disappoint- 
ment this  class  of  buildings  produces  both  at  Rome  or  Munich,  or 
wherever  they  can  be  studied  apart  from  associations ;  and  they  are 
such  as  it  is  feared  are  inherent  in  the  design,  and  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  richness  or  beauty  of  detail.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  basilicas  of  this  class  can  produce  the  grandeur  and  poetry 
of  effect  that  is  prcxluced  by  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's,  in  spite  of  all  its 
defects  of  detail,  or  that  a  church  of  this  sort  can  ever  rival  the  appro- 
priateness of  detail  or  proportion  which  characterises  such  an  interior 
as  that  of  the  Annunciate  at  Genoa  (Woodcut  No.  44).  The  fact  is  the 
whole  proportions  of  the  building  are  bad,  and  it  wants  that  expression 
of  force  and  power  which  are  indispensable  for  architectural  effect. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  calls  for  very  little  remark.  The 
placing  of  the  campanile  behind,  and  hardly  attached,  to  the  apse,  is 
not  pleasing,  but  the  flanks  are  unobjectionable,  and  the  facade  is  still 
too  incomplete  to  admit  of  the  effect  l>eing  appreciated.  With  its 
grand  mosaics,  it  aspires  to  reproduce  the  appearance  of  the  original 
building  when  it  was  new,  and,  like  the  interior,  must  be  judged  by 
that  standard,  and  not  as  an  original  creation  of  the  Italian  architects 
of  the  present  day. 

So  complete  has  the  ascendancy  of  the  Gothic  style  now  become, 
that  though  it  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  merits  or  defects  of 
such  a  revival  as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  with  regard  to  the  true  Renaissance 
buildings  of  the  Italians.  We  have  got  so  completely  into  the  habit 
of  measuring  everything  by  a  Mediaeval  standard,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
edifice  is  judged  to  l>e  perfect  or  imperfect  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which 
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it  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  the  Gothic  type ;  and  its  intrinsic 
merits  are  consequently  too  often  overlooked.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  it  is  proliahly  not  unjust  to  assert  that,  after  four  centuries 
of  labour,  the  Italians  have  failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  style  of 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  The  type  which  Alberti  may  he  said  to 
have  invented  in  Sant'  Andrea  at  Mantua  has  been  reproduced  some 
hundreds  of  times  on  all  scales,  from  that  of  St.  Peter  s  at  Home  to  that 
of  the  smallest  village  church,  and  with  infinite  variations  of  detail 
or  arrangement.  These,  however,  have  always  been  the  products  of 
individual  taste  or  talent,  or  of  individual  caprice  or  ignorance,  and 
the  result  has  consequently  been  that  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made ;  so  that  at  the  present  hour  the  Italians  are  just  where  they 
were  in  this  respect  three  centuries  ago.  Although  they  have  occa- 
sionally in  the  meanwhile  produced  some  edifices  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  our  admiration,  it  must  l>e  confessed  that,  con- 
sidering their  opportunities,  the  result  is  on  the  whole  negative  and 
unsatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
SECULAR    ARCHITECTURE. 


L  Florence.  —  II.  Venice. —  III.  Rome.  —  IV.  Vicenza.  —  V.  Genoa.  —  VL  Man- 
tua.—  VII.  Milan.  —  VIII.  Tubin,  Naples,  &c.  —  IX.  Conclusion. 

The  adaptation  of  Classical  forms  to  Civil  Architecture  commenced  in 
Italy  under  much  more  favourable  and  more  legitimate  circumstances 
than  those  which  had  marked  its  application  to  Ecclesiastical  Art. 
Except  in  Venice,  no  palaces  or  public  buildings  existed  during  the 
Middle  Ages  at  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new  state  of  society 
which  was  everywhere  developing  itself  during  the  Cinque-cento 
period.  The  architects  were  not  tearing  themselves  away  from  a 
well-understood  and  hallowed  type,  as  was  the  case  with  churches,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  new  and,  to  a  great  extent,  an  inappropriate  style 
of  decoration.  They  had  in  Civic  Architecture  nothing  to  destroy,  but 
everything  to  create.  They,  fortunately,  were  also  without  any  direct 
models  for  imitation,  for,  though  remains  of  temples  existed  every- 
where, few  palaces,  and  scarcely  any  domestic  buildings,  of  the  Classical 
period  remained  which  could  be  copied.  They  had  only  to  borrow 
and  adapt  to  their  purpose  the  beautiful  details  of  Classical  Art,  and  to 
emulate  so  far  as  they  could  that  grandeur  and  breadth  of  design 
wliich  characterised  the  works  of  the  Romans  ;  and  had  they  done  this, 
and  this  only,  all  would  have  gone  well.  It  soon,  however,  became 
apparent  that  those  architects  who  were  exercising  their  misdirected 
ingenuity  to  make  churches  look  like  heathen  temples,  could  not  long 
resist  the  temptation  of  making  their  civil  buildings  look  like  what 
they  fancied  (most  mistakenly)  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Romans 
must  have  been.  This  did  not,  however,  take  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  During  that  early  period  it  is  delightful  to  observe  how 
spontaneous  the  growth  of  the  new  style  was ;  how  little  individuality 
there  is  in  the  designs,  and  how  completely  each  city  and  each  pro- 
vince expressed  its  own  feelings  and  its  own  wants  in  the  buildings  it 
then  erected. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  bold,  massive,  rusti- 
cated palaces  which  were  erected  at  Florence  and  Sienna  during 
this  period — so  characteristic  of  the  manly  energy  of  these  daring 
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and  ambitious,  but  somewhat  troublesome,  republics  during  the  Medi- 
ceaii  era. 

Equally  characteristic  are  the  richly-adorned  facades  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobles — lxttiicakiiig  wealth  combined  with  luxury,  and  the 
security  of  a  well -governed  and  peaceful  city,  strongly  tinctured  with 
an  Oriental  love  of  magnificence  and  display. 

Th«  palaces  of  Koine,  on  the  other  hand,  though  princely,  are  osten- 
tatious, and,  though  frequently  designed  in  the  grandest  style,  fell 
easily  under  the  influence  of  the  Classical  remains  among  which  they 
wen;  erected,  and  soon  lost  the  distinctive  originality  which  adhered 
for  a  longer  jjeriod  to  Florence  and  Venice,  and  attained  in  conse- 
quence in  those  cities  a  more  complete  development  than  in  the 
capital  itself.  Even,  however,  in  their  best  age  the  Roman  palaces 
had  neither  the  manly  vigour  of  the  Florentine  examples,  nor  the 
graceful  luxuriousness  of  those  of  Venice. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  these  differences  disappeared ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  Sansovino,  Vignola,  and  Palladio,  all  Italy  was 
reduced  U>  one  standard  of  architectural  design.  \\  hen  the  style  was 
new,  it  was,  and  must  have  been,  most  fascinating.  There  was  a 
largeness  al>out  its  parts,  an  elegance  in  its  details,  and  it  called  up 
associations  so  dear  to  Italians  of  that  age,  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  enthusiasm  with  which  men  hailed  it  as  a  symbol  of  the 
revival  of  the  glories  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  enthusiasm  soon 
died  out,  for  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Though,  from  Italian  influence,  the  style 
spread  abroad  over  all  Europe,  it  soon  acquired  at  home  that  common- 
place character  which  distinguishes  the  Renaissance  buildings  of 
Verona,  Vieenza,  Genoa,  and  all  the  later  buildings  throughout  Italy. 
The  meaning  of  the  style  was  lost,  and  that  dead  sameness  of  design 
was  produced  which  we  are  now  struggling  against,  but  by  convulsive 
efforts,  far  more  disastrous  in  the  meanwhile  than  the  stately  bondage 
from  winch  we  are  trying  to  emancipate  ourselves. 

I. — Florence. 

The  history  of  Secular  Architecture  in  Florence  opens  with  the 
erection  of  two  of  her  most  magnificent  palaces — the  Medicean,  since 
willed  the  Riecardi,  commenced  in  1430,  and  the  Pitti,  it  is  said,  in 
1435.  The  former,  designed  by  Michelozzo,1  notwithstanding  its  early 
date,  illustrates  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  style.  It  possesses  a 
splendid  facade,  300  ft.  in  length  by  90  in  height.  The  lower  storey, 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other  two,  is  also  bolder,  and 
pierced  with  only  a  very  few  openings,  and   these   spaced   unsym- 


Born  about  1102  ;  died  about  1470. 


1     ■    I 


FLORKNCE. 


H 


tttempt  of  Hi we  g (in:,    i  rigenowe 

s-lii.ii  nni.f  govern  all   Frailer  iwiwltuotuoM,     Tr.-.  section  (Woodcut 
No.  47)  shun*  1iip«-    liuM   the   |»riijeitiuiiri  ni'  tin-  cm-nice   itl 

■  iry   to  beer    in   iimihI    to   understand1   lln' 

bese  Italian  palaoea,  thai  the  top  atony  ii  gei Hj  the 

■  tippei  am  t,  which  ai"  anally  tboM  ■' 
"-.-,  and  either  the  meaanine  or  the  raw  of  the  blook  to 

The  mosl  obrioue  objection  to  thie  design  ii  the  taonotonv  of  the 

two  upper  storeys  of  windowa,  end  it  wonld  pezhapa  bni  been  bettef 

■i  been  grmiiieri  to  some  little  extant.     It  must  be  observed. 


«  I  .  (IJ.«H  ■ 

jeot  of  tlio  design  wiis  to  (tiiggant  two  great  suites 

ate  arranged  for  testa]  purposes  only,  willy. mi  :my  reference 

lomastie  or  constructive  exigencies — en  huprossion  which 

pel  Eoctly  oonvoyB. 

Tli''  greatest  ornainenl  of  t-1 1 ■  ■  « l !■  il< ■  i-n-.i.ii-  i*  tin-  ■■■>[  nicioiie,  whim- 

,  proportioned  to  the  maea  below  varj £  aa  QtsQassioa] 

Coriuthian  cornice  is  to  the  pQIu  that  supports  it,  whale  ut  the  nine 
'    i.-   i  ■  -nil    ilu-  rustic  nuixif  M'hicli  it  so  imlilv 

:  ■  I   on  even  a   larger  male,   the  beads  being 
■  ]  b  ut.  three  storeya  high  in  the  centra,  each  ■■■ 
in  height,  iiu'l  the  tamenao  windows  of  each  being  2-tfl    i  ■ 

■  ■  aroUtMan  Itaane,'  W  P» 


M  HBTOBY  Of  MUOEU)  ABCHTTB 

h    dimotuduna    ns    than,    even    n    brick 
bniMing  w.hiM    be   grand:   hot   wlwn   wc   »M   t.>   this,   ' 
ruslii-utioi: 

':(■■, |m'   i,.  duiuJMJw  with  it   lor  grandeur 
|  .  aid  to  buvi 

been   by  l'tiiiivllt*L'iii.  l-ut  it  ib  doubtful  how  far  this  ia  the  case,  or 
•t  oil  eventB  bow  nouon  may 
■arintni  in  its  •  motion,  ot  to 

left  bMxmpleta  al  Eh  in  14**,     The  eo 

ptnya  t  T  i  -  ■  three  *'!.>-■'  over  another, 

bat  rusticated,  as  it   i  at  to  niiiiiililn  themselves  to 

the  facade.     Too  remit,  however,  h  only  to  deatroj  their  grace,  with- 


PiUce,  FlolWM*.     From  (itamljwn. 


■  ■Hi   imparting  to  them  any  of  tin?  dignity  Jr   is  sought   by  the  prvceM 
It  was  more  probably  designed  by   Does    Fanoelli,  to 

wi Bi lUeechi  i-  said  i"  have  confided  the  execution  "I*  tin.-  whole; 

ing  11  building,  mill  .jrot't i rig  it.  were  not  then  such  distinct 

ill  ]  1,1  rl  tin  'ills  ill'  I  In   url   us  lIip'V  h;i\v  si  tin:  l,r.,tii,-. 

'I'ln  ill'.-  hit  ..I  1 1 n ■  Drowning  projecting  cornice  is  the  tSefei  i  which 
renden  Lhie  pelaoa,  jis  im  architectural  object,  inferior  bo  the  Riecardi, 
In  bead  of  ■  feature  no  lieautiful  and  well-proportioned  U  we  find 
tli.'i'e,  we  liavi.'  only  rrooh  a  string  course  us  tliiw  (Woodcnt  No.  48), 
wliitrh.  I'm-  kik.'Ii  a  building,  in  perhaps  the  most  tnsigninVaiit  t<tiuiuji- 
'i"n  ii'-'t  evii  i-..i.-  -mi.  ■,■■:,  a.  Was  it  intended  i"  mill  a  fourth 
long  ■     '"  b  Hue  only  tha Hnafaring  of  Aroanati?     linliiii.sts.vius 
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.  ■  [y  t  period  it  is 
.  tiering  with  so 


i  if  ill.'  Brat   ii  the  corrod  theory,   B 
■  .1    EbeHngn  i 

■  ■  ngo- 

■        ,],■■     In.  .,1      SiltififiU'tllVV     I  if     tllCS.  ■     (lillili  ■ 

complete  design,  i*  the  Btroud,  designed  03  Cronaoa,1  andc need 

in  the  year  1489.  h  stands  perfectly  free  on  all  ride*,  uul  in  i 
rectangle  190  ft.  by  188 :  tike  aB  the  rest,  Ln  three  storeys,  measuring 
t. get I irr  upward*  of  100  ft  in  height     The  cornice  that  crowns  the 

whole  i>   mil   no  wi  1!  ill  m-im'.I    :if  tluit 

of  the  Biccardi,  Iml  extremely  well 
.  d  to  the  bold,  simple  build- 
ing which  ii  srowns,  and  the  windows 
of  the  i  wo  upper  storeys  are  i  leganl 

i>.  design,  ami    ;!].[.r-"i']i-ii.    i.)  tli'-ii 
sit.iintiim.     1 1  may  be  thai  this  palace 

■       too   gl y   for 

imitation  !  but,  taking  into  account 
the  age  « ii.-ii  it  was  built,  and  the 
of  i-iTiu  it v  oombiued  with 
purposes  of  state  to  which  it  was  to 
■i,  it  will  !«.■  difficult  lo  timl 
a  more  fault  !■■*«  design   in  any  city    . 

■  .  one  which  oonv        ,„    ^^ 
..  moniously  local  ami  social 
characteristics  with    the  elegance  of  Classical   details,  a  conjunction 

■  ii  practically  the  aim  of  almost  every  building  of  modern 

:--iu  so  sin.'t'vKsftilly  attained  aa  in  this  example. 

aoed  in  1480,  iVi leaignj  by  Lean 

Battute  A  It..' i  ti  ;  and  although  it  has  not  the  stent  magnificence  of 

;niiili'iii.".'ilT  it    niHNt    I*  confess.4  it  u;siiiis  in  >'h*gttnoe  I'voiii 

his  Glassies]  taste  nearly  aa  much  as  it  Ioncs  in  ^landour.     It  in  pro- 

bably  the  first   instance  in  which  pilasters  form  an  essential  a  part  of 

.    the}  do  here,  and  in  it  we  first  sec  an  effect  which  afb  I 

iir  w.  1 1<  t i"i ini.ij till,  in  tin.-  I'XJijj^i.'i'ntioii  <>t'  i)i<"'  Hiring  </i.iiii'na:s 

■  if  tin-  liisi  ami  ~i'.'..inl  .-.tni'i'Vs.  in  oi.l.'v   to  maki'  them  i-ntxli]atinv«   in 

■  the  '  triers  :  and,  what  is  worse,  the  paring  down  of  the 
upper  ooruioe  to  reduce  it  to  nearly  the  same  amount  of  projection, 

.  imp i,-  those  defects  are  treated  bo  gently,  and  with  men 
List.',  tlmt  they  do  not  strike  a1  first  sight,  bui  tln-y  are  the  Beads  of 
iii ii-  H ■  tli.it    WU    ■tiii  wards  so  ik-st  motive   to  architectural  design.      It 

:  that  b  certain  am it  of  play  is  given  in  this 

between  the  pilasters  wide*  otwr  the 
donrwnys  than  elsewhere,  and  by  the  variety  given  to  the  form  of  tin- 


ill     \mi-i;i:s    \m  in 


rustication  thjongoout    All  these  evidence*  of    >■ 
.  lorably  to  the  genera]  effect  of  the  p b 
'I'll.-  i,.. 1..I1   r. ,i. M-,  designed   bj  Qiuliano  da 
Dwnood  in  1490,  u  Ism  bappy  than  those  enumerated  »1  ■■  ■ 
hot  of  the  windows  not  being  divided  by  muflui    ■ 
being  also  inferior  in  design  and  lew  salient  in  projection,  though  ii 
ntill  possesses  many  beauties  iliii  would  rendu  ii   remarkable  except 
ai  a  mi 'iiil.i ■]■  of  such  n  group. 


I.- 1- . . v  b. I.. ■  of  rij.   Iihi. 


The  facadi-  >>F  tin-  Piwi] irii  l'sihuv  nt  Sivtittn,  though  of  dimen- 
sions nearly  egos]  to  the  Stn>/zi,  heiu^'  I4M  ft.  wide  by  about  100  i* 
ini-lii,  ;mil  designed  in  what  at  firsl  eight  appears  to  be  the  same 
Kiyl'i.  iw  painfully  Inferior;  first,  in  consequence  of  the  ■  ■■ 
eanaUneaa  of  the  stones  employed,  and,  secondly ,  because  a  mezzanine 
is  introduced  in  the  bnsoment,  and  an  attio  smuggled  into  the  (Haas 
under  the  cornice  .  and  the  whole  looks  so  meagre  as  to  detract  pain- 
hilly  from  the  majesty  of  the  stylo,  It  was  built  very  early  in  the 
sixteenth  ecu  I  nry,  IVmu  i  lesions  In   rnincosoo  di  Giorgio, 

The  wot nft  iiri'liitirt  fiiniislif.l  the  ilesi^iiw.  in  I4'.i2.  tor  the  SpBB- 
noecbi  Palace  in  the  sane  oity  i  which,  though  am  b  smaller  tlun  the 
bud   named,  being  74  ft.  wide  and  Bfl  ft.  in  height,  is  stall  Ru  more 


■ 


FLORENCE. 


l.«iiiul'iil  as  ■  ma&  ■•(  An  ;  l  its  oontiooj  iritl  a  aamk  1 i  twees  each 

ill  ■  i,  -  r.  :>i  ,  ■!■.■  i.f  tli^  hM-i  tkgaat,  it"  ii'ii 

■  .  of  'in-  whole  series.    The  palace  bai  however,  the  defect 

•■I"    111''    Sil.'IIIISI    1  ill  11.1  in--,    1 1  I.I  I     I  111-    hi ■>■    I'lll]  ill  i\  r<l    IIP-    lini  ml  1 1,1  II     t.i    ;i  IV 

effect  i"  a  design  depending  so  much  on  nutiostiosi 
i'  with  the  Tuscan  palaces, 
There  are  two  other  palaces  ra  Florence  the  designs  of  which  n 
:iitriliuti'.l  in  Bramante     the  Bnadsgni  (Woodcut  Ho.  50)  ami  1 
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liarity  being  an  open  colonnade  under  the  cornice,  which,  in  a  hot 
climate,  is  a  very  charming  arrangement  for  domestic  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  an  artistic  one  for  architectural  effect.  They  possess  also  a 
lightness  and  elegance  of  detail  throughout,  which,  though  neither  so 
grand  nor  so  monumental  as  the  older  rusticated  palaces,  is  more 
suited  to  modern  ideas  of  social  security  combined  with  elegance. 

The  series  of  really  good  and  characteristic  buildings  closes  at 
Florence  with  the  Tandolfini  Palace,  commenced  in  1520,  it  is  said 
from  designs  by  the  celebrated  Raphael  d'Urbino,  but  was  probably 
by  Francesco  Aristotile  and  his  brother  Bastiano,1  who  certainly 
finished  it.  Though  small— the  principal  facade,  exclusive  of  the 
wing,  being  only  75  ft.  wide  by  50  high — it  is  still  a  dignified  and 
elegant  design.  The  usual  rustication  is  abandoned,  except  at  the 
angles  and  round  the  "  porte  cochere,"  and  the  windows  are  no  longer 
divided  by  mullions ;  but  a  smaller  Order,  with  a  pediment  over  each 
opening,  frames  every  window.  As  used  in  this  instance,  these  can 
hardly  be  called  defects,  and  the  panelling  between  the  windows  on 
the  first  floor  gives  a  unity  to  the  whole  composition.  In  itself  there 
is  little  to  object  to  in  the  design  of  this  palace ;  but  it  is  transitional 
— the  last  of  a  good,  the  first  of  a  bad,  class  of  buildings,  in  which  the 
restraints  were  soon  thrown  off  which  guided  the  architect  in  making 
the  design. 

The  Bartolini  Palace,  commenced  in  the  same  year  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  d'Agnolo,2  shows  the  same  elegance  and  the  same  defects  of 
detail ;  but,  from  its  being  a  three-storeyed  building,  55  ft.  in  width 
and  70  in  height,  it  has  a  more  commonplace  and  less  palatial  look 
than  the  other. 

The  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  their  own  rusticated  style  seems 
to  have  prevented  the  Florentines  from  ever  sinking  into  the  third  or 
lowest  stage  of  Italian  Architecture.  The  second  was  reached  in  the 
Bucellai,  where  pilasters  wore  introduced  unmeaningly,  where  entabla- 
tures were  used  as  string  courses,  and  where,  consequently,  the  actual 
cornice  was  only  a  third  string  course  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated. 
In  other  hands  than  Alberti's,  this  might  have  been  fatal,  but  it 
escaped.  Nowhere  in  Florence  do  we  find  pilasters  running  through 
two  or  three  storeys  as  in  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Palladio, 
and  ornamentation  consequently  divorced  from  construction,  which 
proved  to  be  the  third  stage  of  downward  progress.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  this  mode  of  using  pilasters  is  a  peculiarity 
more  frequently  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  than  on  the  other, 
though  it  is  wholly  an  invention  of  the  Italian  architects  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  are  no  domestic 


1  Born  1481;  died  1551.  *  Born  14G0;  died  1543. 
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buildings  in  Florence  which  are  remarkable  either  for  originality  or 
magnificence.  But  those  enumerated  above  form  a  group  as  worthy  of 
admiration  as  any  to  be  found  in  any  city  of  modern  Europe,  not  only 
for  its  splendour,  but  for  its  appropriateness.  It  proves,  if  anything 
were  wanted  to  prove  it,  how  easily  Classical  details  can  be  appropriated 
to  modern  uses  when  guided  with  judgment  and  taste,  and  how  even 
the  ancients  themselves  may  be  surpassed  in  this  peculiar  walk.  It  is 
very  uncertain,  from  any  information  we  have,  whether  any  of  the 
palaces  of  the  ancients  were  at  all  equal  in  style  to  these,  though  the 
brick  and  stucco  residences  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  larger  than 
the  whole  of  them  put  together. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  the  boldness  of  the  features  of  this  style 
renders  it  appropriate  only  to  buildings  designed  on  the  scale  of  these 
Florentine  palaces,  and  consequently,  when  attempts  are  made  in 
modern  times  to  copy  them  in  stucco,  and  with  stories  only  15  or  20  ft. 
high,  the  result  is  as  painful  as  that  of  applying  the  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon  to  the  front  of  a  barbers  shop.  The  Florentine  style  is  only 
appropriate  to  the  residence  of  princes  as  magnificent  as  the  old 
Florentine  nobles  were,  and  cannot  be  toned  down  to  citizen  and 
utilitarian  uses ;  though  worthy  of  the  warmest  admiration  as  we  find 
it  employed  in  the  province  where  it  was  first  introduced. 

II. — Venice. 

The  history  of  the  revival  of  Architecture  in  Venice  is  extremely 
different  from  that  of  Florence.  She  had  no  fanatico  like  Brunelleschi, 
no  enthusiastic  scholar  like  Alberti,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  antiquity, 
nor  was  she  a  new  city  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Already  her  Doge 
possessed  a  palace  worthy  of  his  greatness — the  Foscari  and  Pisani 
were  lodged  in  mansions  suitable  to  their  rank;  there  existed  the 
Casa  d'Oro,  and  numberless  smaller  palaces  and  houses,  displaying  as 
much  architectural  magnificence  as  the  wealth  or  rank  of  their  owners 
entitled  them  to.  There  was  also  the  fact  that  Venice  had  no  Classical 
remains  within  her  Lagunes,  and  no  great  syni|>athy  with  Pome,  which 
her  citizens  did  not  care  to  imitate,  but  rather  felt  that  they  had 
already  surpassed  her.  The  Venetians  clung  therefore  to  a  style  which 
they  had  made  almost  their  own,  long  after  the  other  cities  of  Italy  had 
abandoned  it ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  pointed 
arches  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Doge's  Palace  and  in  the  windows  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  external  facade.  Still  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
fashion  that  was  everywhere  prevailing,  and  we  find  about  the  years 
1580-85,  forty  years  after  BrunellcHchi's  death,  and  after  Alberti  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  that  the  Venetians  too  adopted  Classical 
details  in  the  buildings  they  thereafter  commenced,  but  it  was  with  a 
Gothic  feeling,  unknown  at  this  time  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
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For  about  half  a  century  from  this  time,  or  till  al>out  1630,  all  the 
buildings  of  Venice  were  in  a  singularly  elegant  transitional  style, 
about  as  essentially  Venetian  as  the  ( Jothie  buildings  of  the  city  had 
been,  almost  all  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  elegance,  but  still  so 
Mediaeval  that  neither  their  dates  nor  the  names  of  their  architects 
can  be  very  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

In  the  next  half-oontury  (1(530-1680)  the  Architecture  of  the  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  San  Michele,  Sansovino,  Palladio,  Da  Ponte,  and 
Scamozzi ;  and  it  is  to  this  j)eriod  that  Venice  owes  its  grandest 
architectural  development  and  its  most  striking  buildings. 

In  the  century  that  followed  we  have  the  works  of  Longhena, 
Benoni,  Temanza,  and  other  less  known  names;  and  many  of  the  richest, 
though  the  least  tasteful  of  the  palaces  of  that  city,  were  erected  from 
their  designs.  After  1780  the  city  may  Ik?  said  to  have  ceased  to  build, 
and  what  has  since  lieen  done  has  lxjen  by  the  French  and  Germans. 

The  modern  architectural  history  of  Venice  is  thus  comprised  in  the 
two  centuries  that  elapsed  from  1485  to  1685,  and  this  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  In  the  first,  we  have  an  elegant  and  tasteful 
style,  free  from  most  of  the  faults  of  the  Renaissance,  and  combining 
picturesqucness  with  appropriateness.  In  the  second,  the  style  is 
statelier  and  more  classical,  but  far  less  picturesque ;  and  the  designs 
seldom  escape  from  displaying  a  style  of  ornamentation  at  variance  with 
the  internal  arrangements  or  constructive  necessities  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  first  age  we  have  the  very  remarkable  churches  mentioned 
above — Sta.  Maria  dei  Miracoli  (1480-89)  and  San  Zaccaria  (Woodcut 
No.  37).  There  is  also  the  School  of  St.  Mark,  commenced  after  the 
fire  in  1485,  and  that  of  San  Rocca  (1480),  displaying  a  more  ambitious 
attempt  at  Classieality,  but  without  much  elegance  or  success. 

The  great  undertaking  of  this  age  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  in- 
ternal court  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  It  was  commenced  in  1486  by  an 
architect  of  the  name  of  Antonio  Bregno,  and  finished  in  1550  bv 
another,  of  the  name  of  Scarpagniuo.  The  lower  storey  of  this  court  is 
singularly  well  designed,  the  polygonal  form  of  the  piers  giving  great 
strength  without  heaviness,  and  the  panelling  giving  elegance  and 
accentuation  without  1  ad  taste.  The  introduction  of  the  Pointed  arch 
in  the  arcade  al>ove  is  not  so  happy.  In  itself,  as  frequently  remarked 
before,1  the  Pointed  is  not  a  pleasing  form  of  arch  ;  and,  although  the 
nuxlo  in  which  it  is  used  in  Gothic  buildings  remedies  its  inherent 
defects  and  renders  it  beautiful,  when  used  nakedly  it  is  always  un- 
pleasing.  In  the  storeys  above  tliis,  the  friezes  aro  magnified  into  such 
broad  belts  of  ornamental  sculpture  that  they  cease  to  bo  copies  of 
Classical  forms,  and  become  in  appearance  what  they  are  in  reality, 
ornamental  wall-spaces  between  the  storeys.    This,  with  the  panelling 

1  •  History  of  Architecture,'  passim. 
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facades.  The  upper  external  walls,  being  erected  over  the  arcades 
of  the  older  Gothic  building  which  were  retained,  were  treated  as 
we  now  find  them  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  substructure  which 
supported  them. 

The  upper  part  of  the  walls  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  court 
is  left  in  plain  brickwork,  and  the  windows  with  only  very  slight 
ornamental  mouldings,  and  these  are  of  the  Cinque-cento  style  of  the 
period,  though  the  opposite  external  windows,  of  the  same  age,  in 
the  same  room,  are  designed  with  Gothic  forms.  Possibly  it  was 
intended  to  stucco  the  inner  wall  and  paint  it  in  fresco;  but  if  so, 
this  intention  was  never  carried  out,  and  it  has  now  a  meagre  and 
discordant  effect  as  compared  with  either  the  facades  attached  to  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mark's,  or  the  eastern,  which  was  the  residence  proper 
of  the  Doge. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  are  the  Procuratie  Vecchie,  occupying 
the  northern  side  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  though  they  are  far  from 
being  a  pleasing  example  of  the  style,  being  far  too  attenuated  for 
architectural  effect.  The  lower  arcades  are  wide,  and  the  piers  weak 
in  themselves,  and  doubly  so  in  appearance,  when  it  is  seen  that  each 
has  to  support  two  smaller  arcades,  the  piers  of  one  of  which  stand  on 
the  crown  of  the  lower  arch.  The  deep  frieze  of  the  upper  storey 
pierced  with  circular  windows  is  also  objectionable,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  the  strange  battlement  that  crowns  the  whole.  Nearly  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  Clock  Tower,  which  finishes  the  range  towards 
St.  Mark's,  which  can  only  bo  called  picturesque  and  inoffensive,  for 
when  examined  critically  it  really  has  no  kind  of  architectural  merit. 
lk>th  theso  buildings  would  be  open  to  harsher  criticism  than  even  this 
if  found  elsewhere ;  but  the  climate,  the  adjuncts,  and  the  memories  of 
the  spot,  induce  most  tourists  and  many  architects  to  overlook  those 
defects,  and  only  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  a  great  whole,  the  beauty 
of  whoso  grouping  conceals  the  deficiencies  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Of  the  palaces  of  this  age,  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  grandest,  is 
the  Trcvisano.  Its  facade  is  85  ft.  wide,  and  75  in  height,  divided 
into  four  storeys.  To  some  extent  it  has  the  same  defect  as  the  build- 
ings  last  mentioned  of  too  great  lightness,  but  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  more  solid  parts  on  either  flank  remedies  this  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  makes  it  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  composition. 

The  chc/8-d'a'ucre  of  the  style,  however,  are  the  Palazzi  Vandramini 
and  the  original  Comaro,  the  former  being  perhaps  without  exception 
the  most  beautiful  in  Venice.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
proportions  of  the  three  cornices,  and  the  dignity  of  that  which  crowns 
the  whole.  The  base,  too,  is  sufficiently  solid  without  being  heavy, 
and,  the  windows  being  all  mullioncd,  and  the  spaces  between  rein- 
forced with  three-quarter  columns,  there  is  no  appearance  of  weakness 


anywhere  ;  while  t In  im-  is  n\ si  u  modi  opening  fa  ligbl  and  aii 

n  ii]  the  Paloszo  TYeriaano,  or  any  building  of  its  age.     TneC ro 

is  similar  in  design,  except  that  its  base  i*  higher  and re  solid,  end 

ban  wo  only  two  windows  instead  of  three  in  the  centre.  In  both 
Dm  details  are  designed  with  singular  elegance,  and  what  amameni 
tntm  in.  besides  being  appropriate  and  good,  is  so  arranged  that  il 
the  "Orders,"  and  .'is  it  were  links  the  parts  together, 
BO  thai  tli>    whole  appears  as  j >iiit s  nf  urn.'  oriijiiiii]  ik-^ijcti.     Tbvru  in 

jierhups  n<>  other  i lern  building  in  which  ( 'hiw-hul  jiilluns  ait.-  u&d 

with  eu  Jitili.-  feeling  thai   they  are   borrowed  or   uselessly  applied; 

is  equally  rich  and  ornamental,  and  every  ornament  seems 

■  the  place  where  ii  is  found.     The  dimensions  of  the  facade 

of  iln  Vandre  f  the  Tm  isano,  being 

onlj  BO  ii.  !■■■  05  ii'  beighl  ;  bnl  this  i*  saffioient  to  give  all  the  b&V  i 

■  .  this. 

■  ;  linghi,  close  to  the  Rialto,  i 
h   class,  said  to  have  been  finished  in 
.  pf  detail  which  characterise!  ail  th    buildJ 
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age,  though  thi  dispoaitioii  of  the  porta  in  nut  m  bappj  in  Una  m  is 
tin  wo  last  go  ■  a  the  «  hole 

design  ;i  i  ■:  a  '1  to  thai  of  the 

itrnethre  of  true  en  ' 
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dignity  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  striking  facades  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  while  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  design  elevates  it 
into  being  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  tho  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

The  great  Cornaro  Palace,  commenced  in  1532  from  designs  by 
Sansovino,1  is  somewhat  larger  in  dimensions,  and  richer  in  detail. 
Its  width  is  104  feet,  its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  97  ;  and  thero 
is  a  quantity  of  ornamental  sculpture  introduced  into  the  spandrils  of 
the  arches,  and  elsewhere,  which  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  rustication  of  tho  base,  however,  gives  dignity  to  tho  wholo,  but 
the  coupling  of  all  the  pillars  of  the  upper  storeys  is  productive  of  a 
great  amount  of  monotony,  which  is  added  to  by  tho  repetition  of 
similar  arcades  throughout  the  two  upper  storeys,  without  any  grouping 
in  the  centre  or  any  solid  masses  at  the  angles.  Tho  insertion  also  of 
oval  windows  in  the  frieze  of  the  crowning  cornice  detracts  very  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  design.  These  defects,  however,  are  very  far 
redeemed  by  the  beauty  of  its  details  and  the  general  grandeur  of  the 
whole  design.2 

The  masterpiece  of  this  architect  at  Venice  is  the  Library  in  tho 
Piazetta,  opposite  the  Doge's  Palace.  It  consists  of  a  lower  open 
arcade  of  the  Doric  order,  treated  with  great  boldness,  and  with  a  well- 
designed  entablature.  Above  this  is  a  glazed  arcade  of  the  Ionic  order, 
surmounted  by  an  entablature  of  most  disproportionate  dimensions. 
This  defect  is  partly  redeemed  by  the  motive  being  apparent,  which 
was,  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  range  of  windows  in  tho  frieze. 
If  an  architect  must  use  an  Order,  such  adaptations  may  bo  regarded 
as  traits  of  genius  in  so  far  as  he  individually  is  concerned,  but  they 
only  tend  to  make  more  glaring  the  defects  of  the  principle  which  forces 
him  to  such  makeshifts.  Notwithstanding  this  and  some  minor  defects, 
principally  arising  from  too  profuse  a  use  of  sculptured  decorations, 
there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  range  of  twenty-one  similar  arcades  extonding 
through  270  feet,  and  a  boldness  in  its  crowning  members,  which  is 
singularly  pleasing ;  and  if  the  architect  would  only  let  us  forget  that 
he  was  thinking  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  we  must  admit  his 
design  to  be  one  of  the  most  lxMiutiful  of  its  age  and  style. 

Beautiful  as  this  building  is,  and  well  worthy  of  study  for  its  own 
sake,  it  is  still  more  so  from  the  position  in  which  it  happens  to  be 
placed.  Situated  exactly  facing  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  in  plan,  it  is  also  so  nearly  similar  in  design  that 
nowhere  is  so  favourable  an  opportunity  offered  for  judging  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  styles  as  in  this  instance.  If  not  quite, 
they  are  at  least  among,  the  very  best  specimens  of  their  respective 


1  Born  1479;  died  1570. 
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seems  opposed  to  it ;  still  it  is  felt  that  it  might  be  away,  or  another 
class  of  ornamentation  used,  and  the  building  not  only  stand,  but 
perhaps  look  as  well,  or  better.  More  than  this,  there  is  a  quantity 
of  sculptured  ornament,  figures  in  the  spandrils,  boys  and  wreaths  in 
the  frieze,  and  foliage  elsewhere,  which  not  only  is  not  construction, 
but  does  not  even  suggest  it.  If  all  this  were  omitted,  the  building 
would  bo  relieved  from  that  confusion  of  parts  which  is  one  of  its 
principal  defects  ;  or,  if  enrichment  were  necessary,  more  conventional 
architectural  ornament  would  have  attained  the  same  end ;  and  if  it 
could  have  been  made  to  suggest  construction,  so  much  the  better. 

In  the  arcades  of  the  Palace  there  is  not  one  single  feature  or  one 
single  moulding  which  is  not  either  construction,  or  does  not  suggest 
it.  The  sculptured  enrichments  are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  archi- 
tecture, and  truthfulness  pervades  every  part.  Although,  therefore, 
its  scale  of  parts  is  smaller,  and  its  features  generally  less  elegant,  it 
is  so  essentially  architecture,  and  nothing  else,  that  judgment  must 
probably  be  given  in  favour  of  the  arcades  of  the  Falace,  when  weighed 
fairly  against  those  of  the  Library ;  though  a  very  little  more  sobriety 
and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  architect  of  the  latter  might  have  turned 
the  scales  the  other  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  upper  entablature 
of  the  Library  is  not  the  worst  defect  of  the  building,  for  when 
Scamozzi l  undertook,  in  1584,  to  continue  the  two  lower  ranges  along 
the  whole  south  side  of  the  Fiazza  di  San  Marco,  ho  cut  down  this 
entablature  to  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  substituted  a  full- 
grown  storey  of  the  Corinthian  order  instead.  Though  the  additional 
height  was  necessary  in  this  instance,  and  ought  to  have  increased 
the  dignity  of  the  building,  the  substitution  did  not  improve  the 
design,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  important  crowning  cornice  is 
felt  painfully  in  this,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  designs  of  this  ago. 
There  are  also  some  minor  defects  of  detail,  which  render  this,  as  they 
do  most  of  Scamozzi 's  designs,  inferior  to  those  of  Sansovino.  These, 
however,  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  faults  more  of  the  ago  than  of  tho 
architect. 

Palladio  did  not  build  any  palace  at  Venice  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  his  style ;  but  the  courts  of  the  Convent 
de  la  Carita  are  so  favourite  a  design  of  his  own,  and  so  much  praised 
by  his  admirers,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  prin- 
cipal court  is,  or  rather  was  intended  to  be,  surrounded  by  a  double 
arcade  of  considerable  dimensions,  and,  like  all  his  designs,  elegant  in 
detail  and  pleasing  in  general  proportions.  Above  these  is  a  third 
storey,  with  square  windows  between  Corinthian  pilasters.  As  here 
used,  this  cannot  be  said  to  l>e  objectionable ;  though  placing  the  more 
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solid  over  the  lighter  parts  of  the  design  is  hardly  ever  a  desirable 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  other  court  was  to  have  had  four  tall 
Corinthian  pillars  on  each  side,  supporting  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  reproduction  of  a  hypa?thral  roof.  The  sides  of  the  court  were 
plain,  but  showed  two  storeys  of  windows,  and  the  eight  great  pillars 
must  have  so  dwarfed  its  dimensions  as  to  render  it  almost  as  clumsy 
a  design  as  ever  was  perpetrated ;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  either  his  own  taste  or  the  spirit  of  his  age  forced 
Palladio  to  adopt  the  Michael- Angclesque  mania  for  an  exaggerated 
Order;  without  considering  either  the  exigencies  of  the  building  to 
which  it  was  to  bo  applied,  or  its  dwarfing  effect  on  other  parts  of  the 
design.  Fortunately  for  Venice,  there  is  no  other  instance  of  this 
perverted  taste  in  any  of  the  civil  or  domestic  buildings  of  the  great 
age. 

The  facade  of  the  Frison  towards  the  Canal,  commenced  in  1589, 
is  a  much-admired  design  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,1  though  there  is  very 
little  merit  in  it  beyond  an  al>sence  of  that  bad  taste  which  began  to 
display  itself  about  this  age.  The  design  has  also  the  defect — then 
becoming  too  common — of  having  no  reference  to  the  intention  of  the 
building  to  which  it  is  applied ;  the  elevation  would  be  more  suitable 
to  a  library  or  a  club,  or  any  civil  building,  than  to  a  prison.  This, 
design  contrasts,  however,  pleasingly  with  its  pendant,  the  Zecca,  com- 
menced shortly  after  the  year  1535,  from  the  designs  of  Sansovino, 
though  it  is  very  unworthy  of  his  fame.  The  rustication  of  the  Orders, 
coupled  with  the  great  size  of  the  openings,  give  it  an  incongruous 
character,  singularly  destructive  of  architectural  effect. 

One  of  the  best  known  buildings  of  the  declining  age  of  Venetian 
Art  is  the  Dogana  (Woodcut  No.  34),  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  was  built  by  some  unknown  architect  in  the 
seventeenth  century  (1682  ?).  Whatever  may  be  its  defects  of  style  in 
detail,  there  is  no  building  in  Europe  more  happily  designed  to  suit 
the  spot  in  which  it  stands,  or  which  is  better  proportioned  to  the 
surrounding  objects.  With#these  merits  it  would  be  difficult  for  an 
architect  not  to  produce  a  building  that  must  be  more  pleasing  than 
many  that  are  more  correct. 

To  this  last  and  declining  age  belong  the  churches  of  the  Salute 
(Woodcut  No.  34)  and  Zohonigo  (Woodcut  No.  40),  already  spoken  of 
above,  and  a  largo  number  of  palaces,  more  remarkable  for  their  rich- 
ness of  decoration  than  for  the  propriety  of  their  designs.  Still  they 
are  palaces,  and  palaces  only.  They  are  rich,  striking,  and  generally 
placed  not  only  where  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  but  where  also 
they  group  pleasingly  with  the  objects  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Two  of  the  best  of  these  are  the  Pisano  and  Pezzonieo  Palaces ;  but 


1  Bom  1512;  died  1597. 
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purest  taste,  it  still  perfectly  expresses  the  fact  that  it  is  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  noble,  and  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  singu- 
larly picturesque  piece  of  Palatial  Architecture.  It  will  not  stand 
comparison  with  the  Vandramini  or  the  earlier  palaces  of  Venice  for 
either  purity  of  design  or  beauty  of  detail,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
repose  in  any  part,  which  detracts  very  much  from  the  effect  it  might 
otherwise  produce.  The  last  defect  would  have  been  nearly  avoided 
if  there  had  been  only  one  window  on  each  side  of  the  central  group 
of  three,  instead  of  the  two  which  we  now  find  there,  and  the  basement 
might  have  been  made  more  solid  without  probably  detracting  from 
convenience.  Still,  from  the  water-line  to  the  cornice,  it  is  a  rich, 
varied,  and  appropriate  design,  so  beautiful  as  a  whole  that  we  can 
well  afford  to  overlook  any  slight  irregularities  in  detail. 

There  are  in  Venice  one  or  two  specimens  of  modern  palatial  art, 
erected  witliin  the  limits  of  this  century,  but  so  cold,  so  lean,  and 
unartistic,  that  we  can  well  pardon  the  gorgeous — it  may  be  half- 
barbaric — splendour  of  the  previous  age  when  we  compare  its  produc- 
tions with  those  of  the  soulless  mediocrity  that  followed.  Fortunately 
the  modern  buildings  in  Venice  are  few  and  far  between,  or  the  spell 
that  renders  it  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  romantic  city  of 
Europe  might  bo  broken.  It  is  also  the  city  whore  Domestic  and  Pala- 
tial Architecture  can  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Florence 
presents  only  one  form  of  the  art,  and  that  confined  to  one  century. 
The  Romans  soon  lost  what  little  originality  they  ever  had,  but  Venice, 
from  the  13th  to  the  18th  century,  presents  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
palaces  and  smaller  residences,  all  more  or  less  ornamental,  all  appro- 
priate to  their  purposes,  and  all  in  exact  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
feelings  and  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  erected. 

While  other  Italian  cities  have  each  some  ten  or  twelve  prominent 
structures  on  which  their  claim  to  architectural  fame  is  based,  Venice 
numbers  her  specimens  by  hundreds ;  and  the  residence  of  the  simple 
citizen  is  often  as  artistic  as  the  palace  of  the  proudest  noble.  No 
other  city  possesses  such  a  school  of  Architectural  Art  as  applied  to 
domestic  purposes;  and  if  wo  must  look  for  types  from  which  to 
originate  a  style  suitable  to  our  modern  wants,  it  is  among  the  Venetian 
examples  of  tho  early  part  of  the  16th  century  that  we  shall  probably 
find  what  is  best  suited  to  our  purposes. 

III. — Romk. 

The  history  of  secular  architecture  in  Rome  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  either  Florence  or  Venice.  So  prosperous  and  so  proud  was 
Florence  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  she  instructed  her 
architect  to  prepare  designs  for  a  cathedral  t4  of  such  extent  and  mag- 
nificence that  nothing  superior  or  more  beautiful  should  remain  to  be 
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desired  from  the  power  or  industry  of  man  ; " *  and  from  that  time  till 
the  Renaissance  she  went  on  increasing  in  prosperity  and  power,  and 
adorning  the  city  with  such  buildings  as  those  described  above. 

After  the  war  of  Chiozza  in  1380,  Venice  was  the  proudest  and  the 
richest  commercial  city  of  the  world,  and  her  merchant  princes  lined 
her  canals  with  their  picturesque  Gothic  palaces,  which  still  excite 
such  admiration  in  their  decay,  while  they  testify  to  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  luxury  utterly  unknown  to  any  other  city  of  Euro]>e  in  that  age. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century  Rome  was  distracted 
by  the  contests  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  families,  and  by  the  dis- 
turbances consequent  on  the  short-lived  triumph  of  Cola  Rienzi.  These 
and  the  series  of  tumults  which  forced  tho  Popes  into  a  long  banish- 
ment at  Avignon,  had  so  reduced  the  city  that,  at  their  return,  in  1375, 
they  found  less  than  17,000  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  capital.  It 
required  a  century  of  repose  before  her  princes  recovered  sufficiently 
from  these  disastrous  times  to  have  money  to  spare  for  architectural 
embellishments,  and  we  consequently  find  her  more  deficient  than 
almost  any  city  of  Italy  in  examples  of  Civil  or  Domestic  Architecture 
of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Rome  possesses  no  buildings  that  can  compare 
with  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Florentine  palaces  or  the  playful 
luxuriousness  of  those  that  adorn  the  canals  of  Venice. 

The  two  earliest  secular  buildings  of  any  importance  in  Rome  are 
the  so-called  palaces  of  Venice  :  the  great  palace,  with  the  church  of 
St.  Mark  adjoining,  built  about  the  year  1408  by  GiulianoMe  Majano  2 
— the  smaller  by  Baccio  Pintelli,3  in  1475.  No  buildings  could  well 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  erected,  for 
externally  they  possess  no  architectural  decoration  whatever,  being 
heavy  machioolated  masses,  designed  for  use  and  defence,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  ornament ;  and  it  is  only  their  courtyards  that  bring 
them  into  the  class  of  objects  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  These 
are  adorned  with  colonnades  in  two  storeys,  supporting  arches ;  and 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  the  archivolts,  and  the  whole  of  the 
details  are  so  elegant  and  appropriate  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
their  architects  were  in  the  right  path ;  and,  had  they  persevered  in 
using  classical  elegance  without  more  direct  copying  than  is  found  in 
this  example,  they  might  have  produced  a  style  as  original  as  it  would 
have  been  elegant.  This,  however,  was  probably  impossible  in  a  city 
like  Rome,  so  full  of  the  remains  of 

"  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

Except  these  two  palaces,  and  some  alterations  and  repairs,  there 
is  nothing  that  was  done  during  the  fifteenth  century  that  need  arrest 

1  Giovanni  Villani,  *  Storui  Fiorentina.'  *  Born  1407;  died  1477. 

3  Born  at  Florence  Itcgiiining  of  fifteenth  century. 
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the  student  of  Architecture  in  Borne,  in  bo  far  as  the  civil  branch  of 
the  art  is  concerned ;  so  that,  practically,  its  history  in  this  respect 
commences  with  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine  artists,  Bramante, 
Peruzzi,  Sansovino,  Sangallo,  and  Michael  Angelo,  who  were  attracted 
to  Home  by  the  splendid  patronage  and  magnificent  designs  which 
have  immortalised  the  age  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  Practically  there- 
fore as  concerns  Rome  we  may  consider  Bramante  as  the  earliest 
architect  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  year  1500,  when  he  commenced 
the  Sora  Palace,  as  the  earliest  date  to  start  from. 

The  greatest  work  of  Civil  Architecture  of  this  ago  was  the  Bel- 
vedere Court  of  the  Vatican,  proposed  by  Julius  II.,  to  unite  two 
detached  portions  of  the  Palace,  and  commenced  in  1506  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  The  ground  between  those  two  buildings  was 
very  uneven  and  irregular ;  but  all  difficulties  were  surmounted  with 
a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  As 
originally  designed,  it  consisted  of  a  grand  courtyard  nearly  1100  ft. 
in  length  by  225  ft.  in  width.  At  the  lower  end,  next  St.  Peter's,  was 
an  amphitheatre  about  150  ft.  in  diameter,  with  raised  steps,  from 
which  shows  and  spectacles  in  the  courtyard  could  be  conveniently 
seen,  and  on  each  side  there  were  galleries  in  three  storeys,  open  on  the 
side  towards  the  court,  surmounted  by  a  fourth  storey  pierced  only 
with  windows.  A  little  more  than  half-way  from  the  amphitheatre,  a 
doublo  terrace,  with  magnificent  flights  of  steps,  led  to  a  garden  on  a 
level  with  flie  floor  of  the  upper  arcade,  which,  with  tho  upper  storey, 
were  alone  continued  round  it ;  and  beyond  this  was  the  magnificent 
alcove  of  the  Belvedere,  with  an  open  semicircular  colonnade  on  its  roof. 

The  buildings  of  this  court  were  carried  on  with  such  inconsiderate 
haste  that  their  foundations  failed  before  they  were  completed,  and 
tho  requisite  strengthening  by  no  means  added  to  their  beauty.  Its 
proportions  also  have  now  been  entirely  spoiled  by  the  transverse  gal- 
lery of  the  Vatican  Library  lx)ing  built  on  tho  lower  terrace,  dividing 
it  into  two  courts.  This  arrangement  not  only  destroys  all  that  was 
grand  in  tho  original  conception  of  tho  court,  but  renders  the  two 
great  niches  or  alcoves  at  tho  ends  disproportioned  to  the  smaller 
courts  in  which  they  now  stand.  Other  alterations  have  since  taken 
place,  which  render  the  original  design  scarcely  recognisable. 

The  other  great  court  of  the  Vatican,  known  as  tho  Court  of  tho 
Loggie,  is  also  ascribed  to  Bramante,  and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that 
he  commenced  it,  though  it  was  most  probably  carried  out  architec- 
turally, as  it  certainly  was  painted,  by  Raphael,  and — like  the  neigh- 
bouring Sistine  Chapel,  and  many  other  buildings  of  the  age — it  owes 
its  famo  and  its  merits  far  more  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter  than  to  tho 
skill  of  tho  architect.  If  Painting  really  is,  for  this  purpose,  a  higher 
art  than  Architecture,  and  this  is  a  legitimate  application  of  it,  these 
two  buildings  must  be  considered  as  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Italian  Art  in 
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iliis  tg«;  hut  in  both  oases  ii  i ■  as  if  Painting  had  ■ 

nnreaeunablv  on  tin.-  dumaina  of  her  natal  g  n.  and  both  have  Buffered 
how  mi-,  ban  suffered  i':i  r  leas  Ed  this 
reaped  than  the  i  lhapel,  for  they  weee  not  capable  of  any  bighi  r  elaw 
.■!  adornment,  whereat  the  Ohapel  afforded  a  field  Era  arohiteetural 
diapl  i\   which  lias  been  painfully  neglected.' 

Two  other  very  celebrated   works  of  Bnunaata  at  Rome  tiro  the 

■  1 1  ii  I  snul  the  I  'aneelliiria.  IIi 'Hi  arc  so  similar  in  style  that 
un  illustration  from  one  will  suffice,  as  ii  slmwa  nil   ilic  beauties  and 

i  ie  style,  If  we  are  to  judge  from  it  of  what  St.  Peter's 
mnld  have  been  had  the  architect's  design  boon  earned  oat,  «-<■  nay 
feel  assured  that,  like  all  hi;  iliil,  ii  would  have  been  free  from  hud 
taste,  elegant  itinl  I'liiMsiciil.  hut  nut  distinguished  by  nny  grandeur  at 
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oonoaption  in  its  parte,  or  any  great  originality  of  detail.  Bo  null 
indeed  are  all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  hid  buildings,  that  we  can- 
ii, rt  help  euapeodng  Chat  what  is  great  is  ths  oottosption  of  8t  Peters 
mi  ilue  to  the  I\i]ie  rather  than  to  his  architect,  lleeertaiiily  was  ho 
had  it  builder  thai  the  task  lie  left  to  his  successors  was  lir*t  to  pull 
down  and  then  to  r  build,  before  they  could  oompleta  anj  of  his  works 

Kbiah  be  left   iiiiriuislied. 

Le  of  the  Caneellaria  measures  800  ft  in  length.  86  ft.  0  in. 

to  the  top  of  the  oornioe,  and  is  divided  into  tone  greet 

rather  divisions — the  lower  rusticated,  the  two  upper  BHia- 

■■■  iv  much  in  the  manni  r  of  the  Ruoallai  Palaoe 

,  Woodcut    No.   49),   but    not   so  successfully.     Here   the 

Order  is  so  widely  spaced,  and.  owing  to  the  introduction  of  pedeatabj 
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to  each  of  the  pillars,  bo  small,  as  to  l>ecome  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant, and  merely  ornamental,  without  any  pretence  of  structural 
propriety,  and  the  introduction  of  a  second  storey  in  the  upper  division 
further  detracts  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  whole.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  there  is  an  elegance  about  the  details,  and  an  absence 
of  anything  offensively  misplaced  or  vulgar,  which  renders  it  an 
extremely  pleasing  design ;  and  wo  dwell  on  its  beauties  with,  the 
more  pleasure  because  we  feel  that  we  are  so  nearly  approaching  the 
dreadful  vulgarities  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  were  perpetuated  so 
soon  after  the  time  of  Bramante. 

Next  in  age  and  importan-  e  to  Bramante  was  Baldassare  Peruzzi,1 
who,  between  the  years  1510  and  1534,  built  some  ten  or  twelve 
|>alaces  in  Rome.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  these  is  the  Farnesina, 
a  villa*  not  far  from  the  great  Farnese  Palace,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  liber.  Its  principal  front  is  recessed  between  two  projecting 
wings  of  the  Fame  design,  the  whole  consisting  of  two  storeys  of 
arcades  with  pilasters  between,  and  with  a  deep  frieze  to  the  upper 
Order,  into  which  are  introduced  little  square  windows ;  thus  making 
it,  on  a  smaller  scale,  not  unlike  Sansovino's  design  for  the  Library  at 
Venice.  Like  many  of  the  buildings  of  this  ago,  the  Farnesina  is 
more  celebrated  for  its  frescoes,  representing  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  than  for  its  architectural  design, 
which,  though  elegant,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  remarkable  either  for 
taste  or  grandeur. 

A  still  more  celebrated  design  of  his  is  the  Pietro  Massimi  Palace, 
which  shows  considerable  ingenuity  of  adaptation  to  an  irregular  site. 
Many  pleasing  effects  are  also  gained  internally  by  its  being  combined 
with  the  Angelo  Massimi  Palace,  and  the  variety  arising  from  these 
being  placed  at  different  angles  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  beyond 
the  study  and  ingenuity  which  this  combination  displays,  and  the 
general  elegance  of  the  details,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  design,  nor  that  would  attract  much  attention  anywhere  else. 
The  Ossoli  Palace  ( 1525)  is  a  better,  but  a  tamer  design,  and 
certainly  unworthy  of  the  fame  it  has  acquired.  Peruzzi,  like 
Bramante,  seldom  offends  by  vulgarity,  and,  building,  as  he  did, 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  his  details  are  generally  good 
and  elegant;  but  his  style  is  a  painful  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of 
that  of  Florence,  or  the  richness  of  the  contemporary  buildings  at 
Venice. 

Wo  turn  therefore  with  pleasure  to  the  great  Farnese  Palace, 
commenced  in  1530,  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo,2  wliich,  taking  it  with 
all  its  faults,  is  still  one  of  the  grandest  palatial  designs  in  Italy. 
In  the  first  place,  its  dimensions  are  most  imposing,  as  it  consists  of 

1  Horn  1481 ;  died  1530.  *  Born  1470;  died  151G. 
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an  immense  cubical  mass,  200  ft.  on  the  side  by  192  in  front,  and 
its  three  great  storeys  reach  97  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Besides 
these  dimensions,  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the  design  which  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  great  Florentine  examples.  On  the  front  and  flanks 
the  lower  storey  is  almost  too  plain,  consisting  merely  of  a  range 
of  square-headed  windows,  broken  in  the  centre  of  the  front  by  a 
rusticated  arched  porte-cochfoe.  On  the  principal  floor  the  windows 
in  the  centre  are  grouped  together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
rather  an  appearance  of  weakness,  considering  the  great  mass  over 
them.  Above  this  Sangallo  seems  — from  some  drawings  which  have 
been  preserved — to  have  designed  a  less  important  storey,  crowned 
by  a  complete  Corinthian  entablature,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
determined    by   pilasters   at    the 

upper    storeys.      At 

Michael  Angelo  was 

designed  the  comic* 

pride   of    the   building,   and   the 

grandest  architectural   feature  in 

modern  Rome.     Its  projection  and 

dimensions  are  such  as  would  be 


Block  Plan  of  the  Fa  mew  Pa  Lice  at  Home. 
Scale  100  feet  to  1  inch. 


appropriate  to  an  Order  running  ry,  „  - 
through  all  the  three  storeys ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  pilasters  which 
Sangallo  suggested,  and  the  archi- 
trave, are  omitted,  and  it  thus 
becomes  a  noble  cornicione,  with- 
out any  imitative  classicality. 
While  we  have  to  thank  this 
great  man  for  this  feature,  it  is 
feared  that  we  owe  to  him  the 
upj>er     range     of     round-headed 

windows,  which  are  as  vulgar  and  as  bad  in  design  as  anything  that 
was  ever  done,  and  are  here  totally  inexcusable.  There  was  more 
than  sufficient  height  to  have  carried  the  entablature  of  the  Order 
which  adorns  the  windows  across  them  above  the  owning,  without 
breaking  it;  but  merely  to  insert  a  block  of  it  over  the  pillars,  and 
run  the  arches  into  the  pediment,  was  a  most  unpardonable  mistake 
in  such  a  situation. 

The  original  design  contemplated  two  courts,  and  from  this  cause, 
apparently,  the  garden  front  was  left  unfinished,  which  enabled  Giacomo 
della  Porta  to  insert  the  central  compartment  in  three  arcades,  which, 
though  pleasing  in  itself,  is  inappropriate  here,  and  to  a  great  extent 
mars  a  design  with  which  it  might  easily  have  been  brought  into 
harmony  by  a  slightly  lxridcr  treatment. 


lift 
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Tfci»  is,  nevertheless,  the  fiirnde  chwn  for  illttstrjli  ■ 
tuadh  an  it  brings  iuto  instructive  contrast  t': 
I  design  then  in  vogne  in  Bomr*— the  A&tvlur.  whieh  mnv 
also  be  calh-d   the    Florentine   style,   and   the   Amaded,   or   "Amphi- 
tbentrul " — if  such  a  word  may  be  Entrndnotd — which  mar  1"?  desig- 
.. ■■:..;iij.     Fur  external  purposes,  there  can  ho  no 
i  mat  mi  by  far  the  must  suitable     It  cxmld  do) 
need   with    thi.'    sanie,    simple  ity    M    is    | 

Florence,  cvpt   In    buOdfttgpi  on  as  large  a  scale ;  but  it  could  easily 
havo    btf'ii    ornamented    by    rwnellings,   mouldings,    tad 
dressings,  till  ::>.iigh  for  suliurbun  villas,  without  nvr 

lining  its  propriety  of  proportion.     The  other,  or  Arcades' 


I'nlwc,  Mane.    Scole  IM  feet  to 
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rvjiiullv  suitahlo  for  courtyards,  rsjiix'tidly  io  such  a  climate  U  Italy, 
hut  never  could  attain  the  dignity  of  the  Astylar  aa  an  external  mode 
of  decorative  ait. 

The  courtyard  of  the  Fatneee  is  an  exact)  wrnan  in  plan,  90  ft. 
each  way,  and  in  surrounded  \<y  bold  end  deep  arcades  in  three 
storeys,  the  upper  one,  aa  usual,  filled  in  with  windows.  The  whole 
is  very  grand,  and  not  inappropriate  to  the  bold  simplicity  of  the 
■■  r h  um  ;  i.ni  its  effect  is  considerably  marred  by  the  vulgar  end 
faiiniHtio  details  in  whioh  Michael  Angvlo  n  veiled,  and  which,  though 

exomable  with  his  .style  at  painting,  are  moat  destructive  of  arehi- 
teotnn]  effect.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  help  perceiving  that  the 

1. rush,  and    not    tin:    sip  hire  and   rule,  uns    (.lie    instnniienl   with  which 

nil  bJa  designs  were  made.     All  these  fantastic  contrasts,  which  may 

bg  BOganary  for  architectural  dienrali.pii  pointed  on  a  flat  surface,  arc 
introduced  by  him,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in  hard  stone  in  relief. 
The  effect  its  not  only  most   nnflneerng  in   his  own  designs,  bat  was 

I'ntal   in   tlie  hi  hi. el  of    iinil;it iirs  who  with  less    genius  sought  to  follow 

bit  example. 
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BogalloV  "iliiT  Iwn  great  palaces  —  the  Palnin.  built  in  1506,  and 
the  rfuchett.i,  in  IMfl  — are  chnrnetcri/ed  l>y  fill  tdc  good  taste  mid 
extreme  bj in pi icily  -if  design  which  is  found  in  bis  part  of  the  Fanicse. 
T'l  siiili  fin  extant  did  lie  carry  this,  that  it  may  almost  1»'  said  to 
amount  i"  baldness  in  Palatial  Architecture,  though  it  might  bo 
appropriate  in  works  of  a  more  monumental  character. 

Bknporino  did  vwy  little  in  Borne,  and  Out  little  ia  not  pemarfc- 
afalc  fur  any  striking  qualities.  J  lis  ton  temporary  (initio  li'i'iiritiin  '  — 
almost  tht  'inly  architect  of  this  ago  trim  was  n  native  of  Borne — 
[mill  several  palaces,  and  introduced  in  his  buildings  tin-  same  weajt, 
tricky  style  which  cluinictiTi/.-s  his  painting.  An  exception  ought 
|n-rhups  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Villa  Hftdama,  which,  if  neither 


i.i  beautiful,  !s  at  leset  free  from  bad  taste,  and  has  some 
[■leading  points  of  design. 

i  .i    palaces   in    Borne   the  deeigna  of  which   an 

attributed    to   Raphael,    but   which   may    more  probably    belong   tti 

(iinli'i  Romano,  or  Koine  other  of  his  crm  temporaries.      This  is  of  little 

;  lor  though  it  is  certain   Raphael  -lid  nketch  designs  for 

;-  not  » clear  that  In- ever  practically  carried  them  out; 

and  itl  n  period  when  s.i  limrli    was    burrowed    I'r tl|e  classical    ages, 

i'  :ill\  invented  by  the  artist,  there  was  not  much  left  for 
I    bui    ttie  arrangement  of  the  parts.     There  was,  oonse- 

(jUClit.ly,    but     little    scope     fur    luiphncl's    pi-eiiliar     talent     t-r     -i-nll.- 

Blogan<W|  while    the   robust    but   -somewhat  vulgar  energy  of  his  groat. 

rival   mode  itself  everywhere   le!l. 

'1'lie  only  great  grtiup  of  Civic,  buildings  in  Rome  which  display 
Mi,  h.i.-!   kngelo'a  hutb    in  design,  aw  those  in  the  Capitol,     It  is  true 

■  i  atora,  o lenced  by  him  in  IMS,  was  Snished 

(tor  his  death,  bat    the  afueei tad  the   palace 

wrvatori  an  entirely  his.    They  were  oommeaoed  about 
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the  year  1542,  and  are  early  specimens  of  the  style  of  Corinthian 
pilasters  running  through  two  storeys,  which  afterwards  became  so 
fashionable,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  used  here  with  a  vigour 
which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  impropriety  of  their  introduction.  The 
details  of  the  windows  are  better  than  is  usual  in  this  artist's  works, 
and  the  whole  bears  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  a  giant  in  Art,  but 
tinctured  with  that  vulgarity  from  which  giants,  it  is  feared,  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  free. 

Giacomo  Barozzi  da  Vignola,1  one  of  the  most  celebrated  architects 
of  this  period,  not  only  adorned  Rome  with  some  of  its  most  elegant 
buildings,  but,  with  his  contemporary,  Palladio,2  may  l>e  said  to  have 
completed  the  first  period  of  the  Renaissance.  During  the  half-century 
that  preceded .  their  advent,  the  last  remnant  of  Gothic  feeling  had 
been  banished  from  Italy,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  was 
towards  a  revival  of  the  Classic  style.  The  architects  of  this  epoch, 
however,  had  by  no  means  consented  to  a  system  of  literal  copying, 
but  hoped,  out  of  the  details  and  elegancies  of  Classic  Art,  to  create  a 
new  and  original  style,  adapted  to  their  own  purposes. 

From  long  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  great  remnants  of  anti- 
quity, these  two  men  became  so  imbued  with  admiration  for  the  works 
they  were  studying,  that  they  never  afterwards  could  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  feeling  that  Classical  Art  alone  was  worthy  of 
study,  and  that  it  could  not  bo  imitated  with  too  great  minuteness, 
or  reprcxluced  with  too  great  exactness.  Having  in  consequence 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  of  their  studies,  they  devoted  their 
lives  to  forwarding  what  seemed  to  them  so  all-important,3  and,  lx)th 
by  their  writings  and  their  practice,  they  sought,  and  with  ill-fated 
success,  to  fix  the  principles  of  their  art  on  the  basis  of  this  literal  repro- 
duction of  the  great  models  of  antiquity.  Not  only  did  they  fix  the  exact 
proportions  of  each  of  the  so-called  '*  Orders,"  and  the  profile  of  every 
moulding,  but  they  established  canons  for  the  superposition  of  Orders 
on  one  another,  and  in  short  fixed  on  the  Renaissance  those  principles 
which  gave  it  its  distinctive  character,  but  which  also  insured  its 
eventual  decay.  The  human  mind  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  pro- 
gress, and  where  the  main  principles  of  an  art  are  fixed  by  arbitrary 
rules  beyond  appeal,  men  are  driven  to  bizarreries  in  detail,  in  order 
to   produce   new   effects,    and   the   incongruities    between    the   parts 


1  Born  1507;  died  1573.  course  feci   indignant  if  told  that   their 

2  Born  1518;  died  1580.  '  illicit  affections  must  share  the  same  fate 

3  Modern  architects  by  study  of  n  e-  as  those  of  the  Palladian  school;  but  it  is 
diawal  cathedrals,  &c,  have  arrived  at  ,  as  certain  that  the  reaction  is  not  far  off 
precisely  the  same  stage  of  fascination  as  that  we  are  now  a  civilized  people,  and 
with  their  beauties  which  their  predoces-  cannot  consequently  permanently  admire 
sors  of  the  sixteenth  century  reached  in  barbarisms,  nor  be  content  with  servile 
regard   to  Classic  Art.     They   would   of    imitations. 
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boocn laily  more  'l  Ids  was  mrf  Celt  En  the  age 

i   and    Palladio,   whom   works,   though   generally  tamo,  aro 
always  elegant,  and,  by  ih.  i vi-hi"ss  (.f  i  li>ir  .-hiv-i.^l  d..' tails,  diwinu 

t!ic    I  i  it  M      wlio  is  Ijound   In   jiiilj;-!'  nf    I  1 1 ■  - r 1 1    liy   llir    standard  iiO'urdinj; 
to  nliii'li  ihi'v  wore  designed. 

-.-.us    ii.il    liu'linnik-  in   having  iuiv  gri'iit  work  to 

entirely  by  hiinwlf.  though  many  of  the  guilm-i-H 

■  i'  their  greatest    beauties   to  hid   a/wifitanm       Than   m 

DiM!   especially   in    the.  Piazza  Navona,  which 

display  all  the  elegance  erf  proportion  and  beauty  of  detail  which  dut- 

-  an  bitect.     His  best  work,  however,  is  perhaps  the  villa 

Of  Pope  .Tulin-.  outside  the  Flaminiaa  Gate.     Ho  did  not  complete  the 

whole,  I<ii  i    the  beads  <  Woodoul  No.  80  I  is  a  rteinly  Ids,  tad  displays 

■  design  which  produced  mofc  an  effiaol  throughout 

.  si-iv  detail  of  thia  building  mag  be  round  n  i 

.■.mi  on  thia  aide  of  the  Alps.     Inereisnot  perhaps  much 

I  remarkable  feature  nl i  this  d.-si-n.  l-ut  Hut- 

.'  bad   taste  or  of  an]  false  pi  inctpl 
raise.     Another  small    Bummer-hotuM   oalled    tin' 
i.  also   partly  of  Ins  design,  and  the 
sped] of   villi, 


Eta  of  a*  Tilug  atCapnnl*.    Sale  MO  It  I  Ml  '  kMfc 


architect  tiro  th.nl  Italy  euu  1-onet  of.  If  there  is  not  the  Bame  amOKnt 
of  elalioration  in  these  as  is  found  in  any  design  of  Erne  Alt,  it  is 
simply  that  they  art)  little  moro  than  one  man's  contribution  of 
thought — a  real  Classic-ill  or  Slediu-val  design  in  elude*  thai  of 
hundreds.      If  architects  of  that   ago   had   brt'ii   content  to  follow  tin; 


ClIAP.  II. 


HOME. 


path  pointed  "ill  mi  mii'h  di-sigtis  as  tlnw,  tin.1  defect  would  viiv  s<«>n 
bawa  been  remedied,  but  to  do  eo  would  have  required  an  amount  of 
■elMenial  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  sad  certainly  was  not 

i.l't:lll|.  d. 

t'l   ^.rt'iit  work,  however,  end   that    by  wbian   be   i«   beet 

known,  in  thi:  Pnliii.v  ill  I'jipiarola,  winch  ho  built,  some  thirty  mile* 
from  Romp,  for  the  Cardinal  Aleaaaadro  Farneae,  'I ''lie  plan  it 
niii'l'ii  ,  Hi-  in  ;irly  BO,  bong  ft  pentagon,  en  closing  a  circular  court. 
Emeh  of  tie  fire  mSm  measure!  130  it.  on  plan,  and  the  court  is  05  ft. 
in  diameter,  while  the  three  itoreyi  are  eaob  about  30ft. in  height:  so 
that  its  dimensions  an  rery  oonfddexaUe,  and  certainly  quit*  suffi- 
ciently so  for  palatial  purposes,  'llie  object  of  adopting  the  form 
hero  need,  was  to  give  it  a  fortified  or  castellated  appearance,  us  all 
Htadaln  at  that  ago  were  pentagons,  and  this  palace  is  accordingly 
furnished  with  small  sham  bastions  at  each  angle,  which  are  Bappowd 


to  suggest  that  idea  of  de  feasibility,  no  dear  to  the  builder  of  castel- 
lated  mansions  at  tho  present  day.     Above   the   terrace  formed  by 
these  bastions  and  their  curtains,  the  palace  rises  in  two  grand  storeys 
the  lower  arcaded  in  the  centre,  the  upper  including  two 
windows.     This  last  is  certainly  a  debet,    hot,   aotwith- 
irtirtiTi"|i  tbia,  the  whole  is  bo  well  deargaed,  the  angles  are  bo  bold, 
and  the  detaili  are  so  elegant,  thai  it  in  one  of  the  fineat  palaces  in 
Ii.iU  ;  and  ire  ma]   admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect    tin:  mure, 
uiil   form  in  hitigularly  un favourable  to  architco- 
:.r. ■]■]!. illy,  or  In  oommodiou!  arrangements  inside,  and  the 
■ii'Ii  that  from  most  paint!  of  view  it  Looks  too  high  far  it* 

othn  dimensions.      Bttl  all    these  defeat!  have  been  overo e  in  a 

tu  regret  that  iis  architeot  was  not  nave  om- 
ployed  "ii  the  great  works  of  hie  day.     At  St.  Peter*!  be  only  added 
the  two  small   cupolas,  One  on  each  side  of  tho  dome,  and   made  some 
.  ',1111111 1 -.  in  tin1  uilii-v  llii:i]  <-l  lurches  nf  Itonie. 
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■:■  tsS  the  OoUegw  della  Sapiw«a,  buiH  i>v  Qjaoomo  dclla 
PurtA,  in  tin'  p  ai   [576,  deserves  to  be  (looted  u  one  of  the  reori  ftae- 

oewful  iif  its  clan  in  K< j,  showing  how  much  nay  bi    affected  by 

men  jusi  asm  "I  proportion  and  elegetwe  of  detail,  and  u  EUnatratiiig 

:  ■.  solid  iiu.l  nii.il  ■■  (mj  Hun.;  iii.,1  can  be 

pteoed  upon  it,     l  afbrtuaately  Baeh  examples  are  ran  .  and  thi   temp- 
tation    to   Spread     |>il;i.-liTN     ivcr     bOOh    ii    BBZ&ee    liar'    lilm-xl    half   tlio 
f  Itiilv. 

<  n'  a  very  dinetent  oharaab  t  la  this  i-  the  "  bllegio   B i fatu 

dob  wu  I'inli  in  Hi"  v  :n  1682,  by  Bartoloneo  A UKbV 

and  wiii.-ii.  though  (tee  1 the  defects  of  unmeaning  < laaaicality,  i* 

designed  in  a  style  ijuite  as  n  ■  ■   I  Eh  pe  devoid  of 

tin'  win iii'  i:ioiilc  i>riii^  iliviiUij  into  gigantic  ]>■><"■  1  - .  enclos- 
■    of  windows,  but    i L. -itli.-L-  representing  the  externa]  «m- 
■■■ii  nation  interna]  axrangeinenta, 


t  m 

ft( 

111 

III 

1 1  ii  ii       «,  _ 

1            III      ltd    , 

ttlilfl 

It.  CullUe  ..!  1. 1-  I..  hirunlUjr, 

Nearly    til'.'   f- 'htk-iniii     aji|ilirs,    ll lJi     hi     B    Somewhat    leSB 

lli.'gt'i'i"'.    tn    tin'    Lifl-at     r.n:;..l]i  si'    l'lllill.'.    Iillill     I',  .  i|n    (In      i]i  :,l-||.-    ,,]     Marl  III" 

tmnghi,  the  alder,  about  the  year  1690.  Ite  courtyard,  hawever,.ia 
singularly  well  proportioned,  and  a  favourable  example  of  what  in 
most  oases  is  the  moat  pleasing  aa  well  an  the  moat  characteristic 
feature  of  an  Italian  palace,  though  it  is  one  that  generally  admits  of 
iitber  part,  to  this  instance,  however, 
the  ulijwtiini  i  I  ho  courtyard  lieing  .in  arcade, 

null    two  storeys  in  height,  and  opening  into  the  garden,  affording  a 
■  I  variety  front  the  tin  e  nth  i 


■    |:   ■  .  |5]  i     ■.!!■■.!  15M 


Tin-  l.iit.-i.ihu  fiaW.  i  Woo  Icoi  i  Noa.  31  and  32  I,  built  I 
•>r  Donunicu  Foutana,1  about  this  period  |  tSSfl  i,  La  little  battel  than  !i 

1      .  ■  .   .1    rin-   t'.n-l   ip|' 

■ 

ing  entirely  the.  buhto  dignity  of  its  protol  i  pe. 

■  :i,i  !'.,;..  ■■-.  ii,  so  i'.n  .:.   ■■:.  a  or  ri  has  u  of  ifotail  is  oon 

■  ■  t   r  1 1- -    moal    iviiiiivkuLli'   "I"   tin-   li'iiiiii.ii   pafclOMJ    I. ut    mi- 

Bortojwtclj  ita  architect*  were  Cario  Maderao,  Borromini,*  ami  Bernini,' 
.mi I  1 1  was  commenced  at  h  time  |  1824  to  1680  I  trasn  Architecture  in 
Bone  had  already  begun  to  decline,  and  caprice  to  take  (lie  place  of  the 
•iniplit'ity  uf  the  school  of  Sangallo,  ot  Um  purity  of  thai  of  Vigmdu. 
Notwithstanding  defects,  both  in  design  and  detail,  the  din 


co  it  an  air  of  magnificence,  and  Eta  broken 
il   more  picturesque  than  moat  of  the 
a  ita  praise,  that  each  storey  i§  carefully  .lisiiu- 
its  own  Order,  and   il    lias  escaped    the  bad  taato  and  bad 

haul  Angelo  rendered  faahi U.-.      I 

another  merit  in  common  with  moat  of 

[i  ,!:■■■■  a,  ol    In  ing    inii-ii-  d    and  oomph  te  nil  p I.     In 

em  tally  omly 
■  il  tlir  design  he  n  hi 

■  Dkmi  1513; 
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one,  or  at  moet  only  two  bays  round  the  corner,  and  all  the  rest  is 
mean  and  commonplace.  This  is  a  sad  mistake  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  and  detracts  very  considerably  from  the  beauty  of  the 
Venetian  designs.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  though  no  one  facade 
may  be  so  rich  as  those  of  Venice,  the  ornament  is  spread  much  more 
equally  over  the  whole,  and  the  buildings  acquire  an  immense  degree 
of  dignity  and  importance  from  having  no  mean  parts  anywhere 
visible. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  other  palaces 
or  civil  buildings  which  continued  to  bo  erected  at  Rome  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Many  are  remarkable  for  their 
size,  several  by  the  richness  of  their  facades,  but  none  of  them  can  l>o 
considered  either  as  objects  worthy  of  admiration,  or  as  models  to  be 
followed  in  designing  others. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore  (at  first  at  least),  to  turn  to  the  other 
cities  of  Italy  which  possess  buildings  of  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  what  really  were  the 
aims  of  the  architects  of  the  period,  and  see  how  far  they  succeeded  in 
attaining  to  them. 

IV.— Vicknza. 

Vicenza  is  a  city  dear  to  all  admirers  of  the  Renaissance  style,  not 
only  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Palladio,  but  as  containing  by  far  the 
greatest  number,  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  his 
genius.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  not,  however,  in  Vicenza  that  these  can 
be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage,  as,  unfortunately,  most  of  them 
are  of  brick  concealed  under  stucco,  and  aro  constructed  with  wooden 
architraves,  and  all  the  shams  we  blame  so  much  in  the  Architecture 
of  the  present  day.  The  city,  too,  is  now  sunk  into  decay,  and  most 
of  its  palaces  are  deserted,  so  that  the  buildings  themselves  have  an 
air  of  shabby  decay  most  destructive  to  architectural  effect,  and  are  in 
consequence  better  studied  in  drawings,  and  in  the  numberless  copies 
of  them  which  exist  in  this  and  other  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps. 

An  illustration  of  the  Valmarina  Palace  has  already  been  given 
(page  31,  Woodcut  No.  7),  as  an  example  of  Palladianism  in  excess. 
Its  defects,  however,  aro  even  more  apparent  on  the  spot  than  in  the 
drawings,  inasmuch  as  it  is  situated  on  ono  side  of  a  street  so  narrow 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  far  enough  away  to  obtain  a  good  view  of 
it.  An  architect  might  be  excused  for  exaggerating  his  details,  if  his 
building  were  to  be  placed  on  ono  side  of  a  very  large  piazza,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  very  long  vista ;  but  in  a  narrow  street  the  details  of  a  facade 

?ht  to  be  designed  almost  a-s  if  for  an  interior  — as  things  which 
t  be  seen  near,  and  can  only  be  grasped  in  detail. 


Chap.  II. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Tiene  Pssmm  umm  fa  design,  as  psrial  bast, 
(■i  it?  proprietor,  it.  is,  however,  always  published  in  PsBsdio'a  works, 
lily  quoted  as  one  of  baa  most  aueoassfn]  designs.  All  its 
|Kirt8  a iv  indeed  good  in  themselves,  bat  tlitv  are  |<ut  togi 
111:111111  i-  by  BO  means  oroditaola  to  the  arnbiteet.  The  basement  is 
rusticated  with  more  thnu  Herculean  boldness ;  but  when  it  is  per- 
ceived— which  cannot  be  oouoealed — that  it  it*  only  brink  covered  with 


nana    Fhm  P  11  isVk 


kIhit..,  the  effect  ~w  far  Erom  plftSning.  and  it  is  lens  bo  when  it  [■ 
Dnnafdend  that  this  tremendous  rustication  booty  3i  signed  to  rapport 
!■  lieete  Corinthian  pilasters.  Between  thesie,  bowerex,  an 
windows,  nutiosted  with  all  the  rodonooi  of  the  basement,  but  again) 
[he  whole  is  Browned  by  as  entablature  belonging  to  the  Corinthian 
(Mar.  Palladio'a  teste  redeems  Bum  buongroitiea  to  a  eertsia  extent, 
Ixii.  ii  was  inexcusable  to  aae  mob  a  rustication  with  the  materials 
enajflnyod,  and  BtJllmore  so  tueombinaa  Corinthian  Order  wiili  features 
n  little  in  accordance  with  its  delicate  1  b  ptnoe. 


..- 


■   ■  ■ 


Internally  the  arrangement  is  better. 

are  well  proportioned  and  elegant,  I  though  it  would  have  been 

battel  if  the  attic  could  nave  bees  omitted,  \i  ia  well  kepi 

li  is  Beldam,  however,  thai  Palladia  confined  h'lwwlf 
Order  in  only  one  storey,     in  tie  Valnurioa  and 
through  two    sad  h  ■  ■  j  the  oourl  of  the  Cents  at  Vonioe  ws  End  in 
the  Porto  Palace  in  Vicensa,'  thai  the  court   is  surrounded  by  twenty 

pi  ■;[  I   i  ..I  mini-  <■!'  I  Ur  >  'i'iii|inMti.'  I  h-ili-r.  mij.ji.  irliii-j.  ill  I  mil'  their  1 1.  -i  —  M . 

b  gallery,  on  <  Sorinl  hiai  k  to  their  backs.     A  mop  com- 

mon arrangiiiiKul  in  l'ull;i'lii/h  (wildings  was  to  place  one  '  h-der  above 

tl ther.     In   thu  win jrs  iii'  i lie  (.'liit'i'ii'nti'  I'.ii  [!■> .  where  both  stand 

free,  this  is  comparatively  unobjectionable  ;  but  in  the  centre  where  the 


ttmf 


upper  Order  i»  filled  in  «'iiii  windows,  and  consequently  the  solids  are 
placed  over  the  voida,  the  effect  i*  most  anpleaaing.     M  Vioenza  this 

is,  notwithstanding,  ruiisiili-ivil  u\i<-  ul  i'ldLi'lin'-.  ln-t  (U'hi^ns,  ami  Iiiih 
recently  been  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  and  ■ppropriated  as 
the-  museum  and  picture-gallery  of  the  town,     h  is  therefore  Been  u 

i'nllrnliii  ili'si^Mi'il  nziil    nnihlnil  it,  imi.1    the    h--.ii1[    ia  r-.-i-( 

worthy  of  Lis  Eame.     A  building  open  and  weal  at  the  angles)  and 

mi! dl  in  the  i-.'iit ]■(.'.  is  ulwiiyu  luiMniiafuutury,  iliuuga  the  defeat .- 

iii  the  Viilni;u'inu  and  others  ul  bia  designs;  bsl  whan  » 
thai  tin:  centre  ia  full    above,  and    weak   below,  we   have  probably 
enumerated  all  the  woral  elements  that  can  weU  be  introduced  into 
;'.■   :.i  I.,,    ement  of  a  design.     Nothing,  in   bet.  redeems  thia  faoadd 


1  Bsomuh  Ubm  'Dell  Archiiettum  di  a  PbILuIIa,'  p.  h. 
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hiil  tli.it  extjulaite  proportion  of  parte,  uuil  ilmi  <■  ■ 

detail,  ^-^  l . i , ■ ! .  disarm   the  otitic  of  EVUadio'e  works,  an.!,  in  spite  of 

nte,  -till  ir.nv  11  J . t ■  _■       ■  iiM|.i..  i  i- ,i 

1  ■  -i'  tin'  spectator. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  thB  i ■.■.'■'!  design  tor  ■■ 

i 
"t"  tin-  Orders  one  to  another  Ugood,ao  is  that  of  the  aolida  tothoToidA 
ilil.1  the  whole  baa  n  palatial  ornamental 

;>  .itL  i~  perhaji 
would  liiivi-  been  better  if 
tin-  figures  over  the  |"'ili- 
nests  mill  tli"  wreathe 
it  pendent  from  thi 
brackets  bad  been  omitr 
1,-1;  ..r,  If  more  Drui 
d<  sired,  panel- 
ling  or  patera)  wmld 
ban  tup  plied  their  place 

' ii-   null    r.ii 

'-■■  appropriately. 

(Me  of  thi*  architect's 
moat  admin  -1 
lh   Botonda/or  Villa  del 
i  lepra,  in  'li-  m  ighhonr- 

!ii»h]    of  tbi 

a    -| I'    ::l  .n:     ;-    ft. 

■  . 
skatd  bntpn 

;.    I1",..-.  - .  ill'  tin 

I 0    '■>■'!'■■ 

■ 

:in    ft.  diameter   in    the 

It        IB      [M.t]iLI|IK 

■ 

ike  design   evi  r 
apnned      to      Domestic 

.  hi  consequent e  boon  *<>  oh  ads  ii 

iliil   i'niii-  in-   livi    tiinii-  hut;  and  copied, 

more  w  leea  exact,  are  i I  in  ererj  country  of  B 

■  i.illv  In  northern  dunes;  but 
iii.i-.-  is  .i  charm  abonl  It  nrki  h  it  i-  bnpoBtihle  lo  imj,  and  it  pos- 
canatruotive  propriety  u  i    . 


Yln-utt.     Fruiu  1-oIUbHli.  ' 


■  ,.i  il„  Port)  ■ 
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tlm  sort  whii.'h  li;is  vi'i  been  produced, i  bmj  Bafelj  be 

mhi'  of  i  in'  r.i '  ii-r  Boooemfa]  ■  Ffba  ta  of  this  architect's  genhui     Ita  ntaa- 
tii>ii.  too,  hi  snob  u  almost  to  excnse  it  from  the  charge  of  affectation 

in  applying  Temple  Architecture  to  i alio  purposes,  En 

on  ■  niiiii'lr'l  grassy  kiiu]].  s>^  ii  iv bekm  11  rides,  and  fits  most 

gracefully  to  its  situation,     Lnythina,  tees  reguhu  09  less  root mtsd 

frtfaU  b  'Vi  I"'  11  onl  of  place  then,  bal  the  oopies  of  i1  thai  exist  in 
Qua  country  hart  m  me  of  them  this  excuse,  and  without  ■ 
11  tbnr-portiooed  house  must  always  be  nam  01  less  as  ai aly 

II'  wi:  t;ik--  into  .-.-n-iilii  :i  1  ion    tlic   ilitlii-ii]tii>    IMI.iilin   bad    tQ  'II- 

tutor,  we  must  (eel  that  ha  showed  ereu  1 ■<■  talent  us  the  bhuukh 

in    which   ho   rebuilt    th-  hh-ii'V-   d    tin-    Medium*!   Imsilien  of  Ins 


native  city  than  he  din|ih._\ed  in  works  .ilniulv  in.ti'..Til.  In  on  lev  In 
understand  what  ho  had  to  do  here,  it  i*  neecKHnry  to  cunt  a  glance  a1 
the  l>af-iliea  of  Padua,  which  ntill  retains  its  pointed-arched  arcades  | 

and  if  we  fomriiire  tin1  two,  «v  shii]    .■..■  ;il  micTiini  ..uly  ||.,w  success- 

fully  Palladio  adapted  the  new  moile  of  decoration  to  I  be  old  1<.j  in.  I.nt 
why  the  Italians  so  willingly  ami  so  iiitlni.~.i-i.-i  i.-nll;-  nUmdoiMd  thab 
Heduvral  style  for  the  revived  < 'lassical,  We.  -.ti  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
had  not  their  excuse,  for  our  <  luthic  was  nn  elegant  and  perfect  stylo. 
theirs  an  incomplete  and  clumsy  Uirrowing  From  the  northern  nations. 
So  much  is  this  the  ease,  that  even  now  the  veriest  famatiai  for 
\|.  .Ii..\  ,il  \it  must  admit  the  superiority  of  the  external  appf TflTMfl 
of  the  Vk'cnt.inc  over  the  I\iihl:in  basilica  ;is  tlivy  now  stand. 

due  of  tin'  great  difficulties    Palladio  hud   to  contend  with   mis  that 

he  was  obliged  to  make  one  opening  of  bis  arcade  correspond  with  two 
openings  of  1 1 1  ■■  hall.  This  obliged  him  to  widen  bifl  arcades  more  hBaa 
whs  quite  desirable,  but,  aa  they  bad  nothing  to  cany  beyond  their 

own  wciglil.  lids  iv  i'oiii|i;irativi.>lvi'f  little  eonse.jHi'iici' ,   and  bj  break- 
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■  M-  1 1.,  entablature  ovei  his  principal  I '  der,  he  made  it  evident  that 

illj  the  case,  and  thai  thej  wen  merelg  ornamental.    This 

the  three  on  seven  oonti^  arcades  ejuUdsd  him  to  contract 

to  accentuate  and  give  strength  exactly  whan  ii 

■  L  and  so  to  take  offal]  thai  appearance  of  weakness  which, 

■a  noted  above,  is  so  con in  a  hull    in  bis  designs,  and  makes  the 

.   baa  taken  to  avoid  it  here  all  the  more  remarkable. 
II. hi    Pal ladio (lone   nothing  d*1    Hum  lliis  arcade,  his  fame  would 
bare  stood  higher  than  ii  does,  and  justly  boj  Rw,  taking  it  all  in  all. 


ii  Ea  psrliaps  ooi   too  i ih  to  saj  thai  whal  be  added  to  tliis  great 

Li  I  i.  rii,-  happiest  adaptation  of  Classical  Art  to  modern  puqnigi^ 
■  I..  Ii  Ii.  v.i  been  eiecntsd  in  Europe,  and,  though  not  faultless, 
[j  i-  mi  the  whole  lees  open  In  ,niiru:nlv.'rsii>iL  iluiii  any  design  of 
modern  times. 

If,  indeed,  all    1'iilbili  ■     <l.- ij  n-  «viv    :i«   1m  mitiiiil   mid   iik   appnv 

ihuuld  have  little   faull   to  End  either  with   the 

style  lir  adopt  vd  it  liii  iniuli'  lit" u[ij living  it.     Hut  iln  in*k  he  imposed 

age  imposed  on   him,  was  one  that  no 

aid  successfully    perf it   was  to  adapt   the 

Temple  Architecture  of  an  extinct  civilisation  to  the  Eoolesiastioal, 
the  Municipal,  and  Domestic  Architecture  of  his  own  time.  That 
ha  nailed   i*  not   to  bo  wondered   at;  on  the   i 

i   tii.    extent   to  which   he  did   s «d.     We  an  always 

plrawl   in   hit    btotIhi   by    the  evidence  of  a    refined    and    cultivated 
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mind,  joined  with  tho  innate  perception  of  proportion  and  fitness 
which  constitute  tho  architectural  faculty.  We  never  see  in  them 
tho  broken  pediments  or  contorted  mouldings  of  Michael  Angelo,  or 
the  unstructural  caprices  of  Borromini  or  Guarini.  Every  feature 
and  every  moulding  is  used  apparently  for  tho  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  always  with  elegance;  and  generally  the  solids 
are  so  well  proportioned  to  the  voids  that  the  stability  seems  perfect, 
and  tho  proportions  of  the  masses  are  also  generally  well  l>alanced. 
Against  all  this  we  have  to  remark  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  construction  is  one  thing,  the  ornamentation  totally  distinct  from 
it.  This,  it  is  true,  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  problem,  but,  where 
it  exists,  true  and  satisfactory  Architecture  is  impossible.  This  was 
not  tho  case  with  tho  early  Florentine  or  the  early  Roman  Art,  but 
it  l)ecame  so  wherever  the  Orders  were  used  to  the  extent  and  with 
the  iinport&nco  which  Falladio  gave  them,  and  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  defects  of  his  architecture  and  of  that  of  his 
school. 

V.— Genoa. 

No  city  of  Italy  is  more  favourably  situated  for  architectural 
display  than  Genoa,  and  had  its  advantages  been  properly  availed  of, 
nothing  would  have  been  finer  than  tho  amphitheatre  of  palaces 
which  might  have  arisen  around  her  bay.  Unfortunately  thoso 
which  do  line  its  shores  and  are  seen  from  the  sea  are  all  the  older 
and  less  ornamental  buildings,  which  have  in  modern  times  been 
dreadfully  mutilated  and  disfigured,  first  to  widen  the  quay,  and 
next  to  convert  them  into  hotels  and  to  other  utilitarian  uses,  to 
which  they  are  now  almost  without  exception  applied. 

No  two  places  in  Italy  form  so  marked  a  contrast  in  all  their 
principal  features  as  tho  rival  cities  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  the 
first  all  is  flat  and  lovelled  by  the  water-line  of  her  streets ;  the  other 
hardly  possesses  a  foot  of  level  ground,  and  half  tho  streets  are 
impassable  for  carriages,  from  their  steepness.  In  Venice  all  is 
silence  and  decay  ;  in  Genoa  all  is  bustlo  and  noise ;  and  the  traveller 
has  difficulty  in  preventing  himself  being  run  ovor  in  the  principal 
streets — just  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  allow  trottoirs  to  l>e  abstracted  from  tho  carriage-way. 
The  Architecture  of  the  two  cities  is  oven  more  strongly  contrasted. 
Venice  is  full  of  Mediaeval  palaces  of  most  romantic  interest ;  Genoa 
has  not  one  worthy  of  notice.  When  Venice  adopted  the  Renaissance 
style,  she  used  it  with  an  aristocratic  elegance  that  relieves  even  its 
most  fantastic  forms  in  tho  worst  age.  In  Genoa  there  is  a  pretentious 
parvenu  vulgarity  in  even  the  best  examples,  which  offends  in  spite  of 
considerable  architectural  merit.      Their  size,   their  grandeur,   and 
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their  grouping  may  force  us  to  admire  the  palaces  of  Genoa ;  but  for 
real  beauty,  or  architectural  propriety  of  design,  they  will  not  stand  a 
moment's  comparison  with  the  contemporary  or  earlier  palaces  of 
Florence,  Home,  or  Venice. 

The  true  palatial  magnificence  of  the  city  is  confined  to  a  range  of 
narrow  streets  at  the  back  of  the  town — the  Strade  Balbi,  Nuova, 
and  Nuovissima— which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  added  to  it. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small,  confined  Piazzi,  com- 
prise all  that  Genoa  is  most  celebrated  for ;  and,  though  the  palaces 
situated  in  these  places  are  not  perhaps  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that 
has  been  lavished  on  them,  they  form  a  splendid  group,  and  have  a 
local  individuality  and  character  which  render  them  an  interesting 
study  when  considered  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other  cities  whose 
buildings  have  just  been  alluded  to. 

Galeasso  Alessi,1  who  was  the  architect  of  nine-tenths  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  of  Genoa,  had  none  of  the  classical  elegance 
of  his  contemporaries  Palladio  and  Vignola ;  but  his  style  was  also 
free  from  the  incongruities  which  their  blind  admiration  of  the 
antique  induced  them  sometimes  to  introduce-  into  their  designs. 
Being,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more  of  an  architect  and  less  of  a 
painter  than  Michael  Angelo,  he  never  fell  into  those  unconstructive 
absurdities  which  disfigure  all  the  buildings  of  that  great  man.  He 
never  ran  gigantic  pilasters  through  two  or  three  storeys,  and  then 
stuck  attics  on  the  top  of  them,  so  as  to  falsify  the  construction  of 
the  whole. 

The  real  merit  of  the  Genoese  palaces  is  that  they  really  are  what 
they  seem.  If  pilasters  are  used,  they  are  mere  decorations.  Pillars 
are  never  introduced  when  not  wanted ;  and,  above  all,  the  cornice  is 
always  the  principal  feature  of  the  design,  and  always  at  the  top  of 
the  wall — attics  being  almost  unknown  in  Genoa ;  and  windows  arc 
only  introduced  when  and  where  they  are  wanted.  With  these 
elements  it  is  difficult  to  fail ;  and  Alessi  only  wanted  a  little  more 
elegance  in  designing  his  details,  and  a  little  better  material  to  work 
with,  in  order  to  have  attained  a  great  success.  The  last  mentioned 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  the  Genoese  buildings,  though 
not  the  fault  of  the  architect ;  for,  though  it  is  usual  for  tourists  to 
talk  glibly  of  the  marble  palaces  of  Genoa,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that,  except  some  of  the  black  and  white  mediaeval  edifices,  there  is 
not  a  single  facade  in  the  city  built  wholly  of  that  material. 

Alnmt  one-third  of  the  Genoese  palaces  are  plain  buildings  of 
rubble  masonry,  covered  with  stucco — the  windows  without  dressings, 
and  the  facade  with  scarcely  an  ornamental  feature  except  the  porch 
and  the  cornices.     The  intention  was,  not  only  to  paint  the  archi- 

1  Bom  1500 ;  died  1572. 
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Ii-ctural  nii-iil-  tooo,  but  to  painl  Da    ■ 
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washed  off  thai  ii  is  dlffio  ili   to  dated   Liu  traces  of  r1 

oxiets   i"  >iii  t'.i!,.i  ;,u'!l_v  Ik;  mule 


out;   and  iti    others    it    flares  forth   in   nil    the  staring  vulgarity  < 
pretentious  \u'\\  oees. 

t  ini-  of  th<-  beet  examples  of  tins  style  i*  the  Palaato  Donacd  i 
i  In-  Strads  Batbi.     It  is  rery  doubtful  whether  it-  painting  was  avi 
named  out,  and  it  oartaialy  ia  better  without  it.     To  make  a  buildin 
of  this  olaaa  afibotra  requires  considers! -li-  diiiK-usiutm,  ilu-  upuuiiigs 
large  and  as  tew  aa  possible,  and  a  ooraioe  of  bold  projection;  I 
with  these  elements  it   may  be  both  grand  and  beautiful,  and  pass 


nil  tin'  prinajpa]  requirements  of  architectural  axoellano 

us  plain  and  devoid  of  i art  as  it   is  almost  passible  Font  any 

design  to  bo,  this  is  as  affective  and  as  pleasing  as  any  palace 

in  the  (.i t \ . 

h,  asecond  cuss  all  the  ornament*  thai  wore  pi od  ■  lii-i 
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are  Buried  out  in  rtuooo;  which  ia  certainly  an  Improvement  tm 
peat,  but,  in  the  bands  of  Gelaesao  Aleaai,  i*  frequently  offensive 
from  Its  vulgarity,  though  f< ilj  ool  fo ita  want  of  construc- 
tive propriety, 

The  Municipalite    ia    the  Strada    Nnora,   formerly   the   PaLuaso 
ia,  ii  ihu  most  admired  axaaph  of  t hi«.    The  dimenmons  of 

this   ami    the  J  '■■!>!  Leal;   their  uxttnt, 

■  ■!  from  the  wt- 

I  iiiiiiiIi-.    of  i 

being  aboul    200    (eel 

ih.'ii  height  88  feat. i 

..  i»  also  \t-v\ 
einiilur;  but  thi*  orna- 
tMcta  of  the  Mnnici- 
(■iiliiil  giv>.>  il  it  striking 
n't.  of  riohneaa  and 
grandeur,  which  i*  con- 
aided  by  the 

■  ■■  uf  the  street, 
or  Basher  lane,  in  which 
it  is  attoat  d, 

In  ■  third  dase  the 

of    the    win- 

iom  and  doorways,  and 

.  the  sti  ing 

Doursee,  are  of  marble! 

I. in  the  expense  of  the 

■  -  Apparent!} 
induced  the  arabiteets 
a  ho  Lw  '■  used  ii  so  to 
Dan  4  ■  'i  thi  proji  o- 
tiniiK    that,   in"!'1!!'!  of 

■  ii  which  it  is 
mployi  il  are  thi   I  asl 

j  ^r  nil.  It 
mi*  v  be  added  thai  a 
great  deal    that    looks 

:    uf  first  sight 

W.-ll    .lull", 

I'.'i.i  ii  by  itself    ■  ■ el  atagnlfia  th     peJ  •■  ■■■•  of  Genoa 

■  thai  formerly  known  as  tlie  D -■■■<<  (llaroello)  nou 

■   in  the  Strada  Ballri  I ft,  in  length.     Its  styk 

i-.  ihnihu  '"  that  of  the  Municipalita  |  W Icul  No.  72  >.  bnl  ir-  height, 

iIhimi   ::■  it.,  k  bardlj  sufficient  to  its  longth,  and  would  turi  be  so  if 


in  reality  iikivIv  'mint,  uml  hy  no  means 
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it  Could  over  1)0  Keen  in  front ;  but,  being,  as  usual,  in  a  narrow  street, 
this  defeet  is  not  apparent.  Its  details  are  all  designed  on  the  largest 
scalo,  and  the  coiujKMutioii  of  the  whole  facade  so  bold,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  so  honest,  that  the  effect  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

The  Ducal  Palace  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  the 
year  1778,  and  may  1h3  considered  as  more  French  than  Italian  in 
design.  It  is,  however,  a  very  elegant  building,  though  most  of  its 
pillars  are  only  painted  marble.  Its  great  hall  is  the  finest  room  in 
the  citv. 

One  of  Alessi's  principal  works  is  the  Carega  Palace,  one  of  the 
largest,  and  generally  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Genoa, 
the  facade  l>eing  a  square  of  al>out  93  ft.  in  width  and  height,  but 
divided  into  seven  storeys  externally,  three  l>eing  in  the  basement, 
two  under  the  lower  Order,  one  under  the  next,  and  the  last  between 
the  consoles  of  the  cornice.  Only  the  architrave  of  the  lower -Order 
is  left  between  the  two,  and  the  whole  decoration  is  so  evidently 
applied  only  to  cover  a  space  with  which  it  has  no  constructive 
affinity,  that  the  effect  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Sauli  Palace,  said  to  be  by  the  same  architect,  is  more 
pleasing,  as  it  consists,  in  the  garden  front,  of  two  well-defined  storeys 
ornamented  with  Orders,  with  arches  Iwtween.  On  the  lower  storey 
are  Doric  pillars,  and  a  rich  frieze  crowns  the  upper  or  Corinthian 
order.  Towards  the  street  there  is  considerable  ability  displayed  in 
the  way  the  central  block  is  kept  back,  and  the  courtyard  with  its 
two  wings  thrown  forward  to  the  front.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  light 
and  shade,  and  more  variety  of  design,  in  this  palace  than  in  any  in 
Genoa ;  and,  if  itfl  details  were  a  little  more  pure,  it  might  challenge 
comparison  in  some  resi>ects  with  any  in  Italy.  The  same  architect 
built  the  Lercari,  Grimaldi,  and  Justiniani  Palaces,  and,  in  fact, 
happening  to  live  at  a  moment  of  unwonted  prosperity,  and  when  a 
great  extension  of  the  city  was  taking  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
S trade  Balbi  and  Xuova,  he  has  left  his  mark  more  essentially  on  the 
place  than  any  of  his  successors. 

In  addition  to  other  peculiarities,  it  may  lx)  montioned  that  many 
of  the  greater  palaces  of  the  city  are  painted  red ;  some  green,  some 
blue,  and  a  great  many  yellow.  All  this  produces  in  that  climate 
a  rich  and  sparkling  effect,  very  taking  at  first  sight ;  though  it  can 
hardly  l>e  denied  that  using  coloured  materials  must  be  a  more 
legitimate  mode  of  producing  an  architectural  effect  than  merely 
painting  the  mouldings  on  plaster.  The  fact  is  that  the  imposing 
appearance  of  these  palaces  is  mainly  due  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  found.  Nothing  can  well  1k>  more  startling  than  to  see  six, 
eight,  or  ten  great  palaces,  each  standing  separately,  in  a  street  barely 
3t5  ft.  in  width,  or  to  find  in  narrow  lanes  and  small  courts,  great 
palatial  masses  six  and  seven  storeys  in  height,  covered  with  orna- 


meat,  ami  crowned  by  maasTTo  oornicee,  while  yon  stand  sn  oloae 
beneath  (hit  1 1  r .  ■  i  r-  .-iiii'i  is  iluiil>li.'il  I13  the  angle  under  which  they 
one  Men. 

By  hi  Hi"  tacnl  beantinl  !'■  eton  e  of  Una  greater  palaces  erf  Genoa 
an  tinea  courtyard*,  though  tin  Ly,  eonalfll  ol  nothing 

bat  ranges  of  arcades,  resting  on  attenuated  Dorjo  pliers.     These  aw 

g -ill.-,  d   atarbli ,  ■  d  is  pairs,  and  u—  fr<  qui  atly 

wiili  a  block  of  an  entablature  o»er  each  under  the  springing  of  the 
area;  bot,  ootwithstanding  these  defects,  a  cloistered  conrl  1-  always 
■■'■  ly  pleaaingi  1  ran  If  not  beautiful  b  detail,  and,  if  00m- 
biaed  with  gardena  and  so  w  rj  beyond,  which  is  generally  lie  ease 
hi  this  'n;>  the  effect,  u  teen  from  the  streets,  is  so  poettt  as  to 
disarm  criticism.      \  11   thai  due  to  be  said  is  that,  beautiful  us  thej 


ari*-,  with  a  liltlu  more  taste  and  judgment  they  night  have  been  ton 

tore  to  than  they  are  now. 

A  luon.'  pleasing  i.'1jiss  nf  iVnign  tlian   thv:  greater  buildings  ju.-i 

ik-acrilioil  nm  the  khiuIIi  r  palaces,  such  aa  the  Balbi,  Hari,  and   Little 

1.I1   with  scveu  windows  in   lV'iiii.   thru?  n  ,.■■-.-., ■, I    in    t.liu 

r.uirc.  and  two  in  each  wing.-  in  tin-  two  Brat-named  [f*^M¥i  pre- 

;.iii  i.r  :li-  centre,  and  oarried  only  to  the  height  of  the 

I»t iui  1  |.;l1  atorey,  and,  oonaequeutl)    with*  terraoi  roof;  bat,  whether 

■  at,  the  whole  forms at  pleaaog  e position,  peculiar 

1..  Genoa,  and  exhibiting  ber  style  of  Architecture   under  it*  moat 

■     iIh-i    an  not   Booh  as  would  esoapi 

iiitiiiMii  elsewhere,  or  would  be  tolerated  it  erected  at  the  preaant 

■1  'altogether,  the  mu.Ii  of  the  Palatial  Arohiteotun  of 
as  instructive  as  thai   of  anj   other  •  >  <  v  of  [talj    tl gh 
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neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  interesting  as  that  of  several  others.  The 
Genoese  palaces  are  remarkable,  first,  for  their  size,  and  the  largeness 
of  their  parts  —  qualities  which  are  immensely  exaggerated  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  and  courts  in  which  they  are  situated, 
They  have  also  the  immense  advantage  of  standing  free,  each  by 
itself,  but  still  in  close  proximity  to  the  next :  thus  the  grouping 
produces  an  effect  of  magnificence  in  the  whole  which  adds  to  the 
importance  of  each;  and  they  arc  also,  as  a  rule,  free  from  any 
attempt  to  imitate  or  reproduce  classical  or  any  other  models. 

Against  these  must  bo  placed  the  badness  of  the  material,  the 
coarseness  and  frequently  the  incongruity  of  the  details,  and  that 
sometimes  their  architecture  is  either  only  painted  in,  or  accentuated 
by  paint,  with  a  crudeness  very  closely  approaching  to  vulgarity.  If 
in  addition  to  these  defects  the  "  Orders  "  had  been  allowed  to  govern 
the  designs  to  the  extent  they  were  made  to  do  so  in  other  cities,  the 
effect  woidd  have  been  most  painful ;  but  because  they  are  palaces, 
and  palaces  only,  and  because  their  windows,  their  doors,  and,  above 
all,  their  cornices,  are  in  their  right  places,  and  in  due  subordination 
to  one  another,  all  these  defects  are  overlooked,  and  the  impression 
the  Genoese  palaces  generally  produce  is  one  of  almost  unmitigated 
admiration. 

VI.— Mantua. 

The  Palazzo  del  T6  has  acquired  such  celebrity  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  it  over  in  a  History  of  Architecture ;  but  no  building 
ever  less  merited  its  fame  than  it  does.  Originally  it  was  intended 
as  a  stable,  or  rather  as  a  sort  of  hunting-box  outside  the  walls  of 
Mantua ;  and  Giulio  ltomano  was  employed,  most  appropriately,  by 
the  Marquis  Frederigo  Gonzaga,  to  paint  portraits  of  his  favourite 
horses  on  the  walls  of  the  only  large  apartment  the  building  then 
possessed.  The  Marquis  was,  it  seems,  so  pleased  with  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  that  the  palace  was  extended  to  what  we  now  see 
it,  and  all  the  principal  rooms  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Giulio  or  his 
pupils.  Though  these  are  as  vulgar  as  most  of  the  productions  of 
this  overrated  artist,  it  may  bo  that  they  entitle  the  building  to  some 
of  the  notoriety  it  has  acquired ;  but  its  architecture  certainly  is  such 
that,  if  found  elsewhere,  and  under  another  name,  no  one  would  turn 
to  look  at  it. 

The  building  is  nearly  a  square,  externally  180  ft.  by  186  ft.,  and 
30  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  It  is  rusticated  throughout 
in  coarse  stucco,  and,  besides  this,  its  only  ornament  consists  in  a 
range  of  mean  Doric  pilasters,  spread  sparsely  over  the  surface,  and 
surmounted  by  a  Doric  entablature  of  very  ordinary  design.  Between 
these  pilasters  are  two  ranges  of  windows,  the  lower  ones  of  fair 
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dimensions,  and,  above  these,  a  range  of  square  attic-looking  openings. 
Throughout  half  the  palace  these  last  are  mere  shams,  the  principal 
rooms  occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  where  one  range 
consequently  only  was  required,  and  had  it  been  adopted  might  have 
given  a  dignity  to  the  design,  in  which  it  is  now  so  sadly  deficient. 

Internally,  the  building  surrounds  a  court  of  the  same  design, 
about  120  ft.  square,  from  which  a  loggia  leads,  across  a  bridge,  into 
a  garden  with  architectural  embellishments.  This  loggia  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  architectural  featuro  of  any  merit  in  the  whole  building. 
Its  proportions  are  good,  its  ornaments  well  designed,  and  tho  colours 
judiciously  applied,  but  it  is  very  small,  and  only  in  stucco.  The 
charm  of  the  palace,  in  so  far  as  Architecture  is  concerned,  depends 
on  the  coffering  and  colouring  of  the  ceilings,  which  display  an 
amount  of  design,  and  of  fancy  combined  with  elegance,  seldom  seen 
elsewhere,  and  consequently  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  they  will  not 
suffice  to  redeem  the  building  from  the  reproach  of  being,  externally 
at  least,  of  the  tamest  commonplace  as  an  architectural  design.  If 
we  assume  that  painting  is  the  proper  mode  of  ornamenting  interiors, 
it  is  the  painter,  not  the  architect,  that  must  decide  how  far  this  is  or 
is  not  a  successful  specimen  of  tho  art.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
criticism  that  may  be  applied  to  the  exterior,  which  is  only  coarsely 
yellow- washed,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  admiration  generally 
l)estowed  upon  it  by  those  who  admire  the  works  of  tho  painter  in 
the  halls  it  encloses. 

If  Giulio  Romano  was  forced  to  tame  Ids  fancies  in  the  design 
of  this  structure,  he  gave  full  reign  to  them  in  tho  design  of  the 
facade  of  tho  Palazzo  Colloredo  in  this  city,  which  ho  adorned  with 
gigantic  carya tides,  of  the  vulgarest  and  most  fantastic  design  con- 
ceivable. Nothing  that  Michael  Angelo  ever  did  was  so  exaggerated 
as  this.  With  all  his  faults,  he  never  employed  great  grotesque 
figures  in  stucco  as  a  means  of  producing  an  effect  appropriate  to  a 
nobleman's  palace  in  the  street  of  a  city. 

When  such  things  were  done  so  early  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance, 
one  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  Palla<lio,  and  others  of  his  school,  for 
bringing  back  Art  within  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  for,  however 
tame  some  of  their  designs  may  bo,  tho  worst  of  them  is  1  Hitter  than 
such  a  nightman*  of  vulgarity  as  we  find  in  this  and  some  other  of 
the  designs  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.1 

VII. — Milan. 

During  the  whole  of  tho  Renaissance  period  Milan  continued  to  l>o 
one  of  the  most  important  and  richest  cities  of  Northern  Italy;  jkt- 

1  (liulio  lioiiuino  di<»l  in  154H. 
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to  lay,  there  n  scarcclj  any  city  in  that  ooantry 
ohiteotura)  megnifio  ace  u  MjUb  cod- 

I.iii-.hl;    the  Wholo  Of  tni»  period.       She  produced  mi  invlii- 

beet)  gave  riiiin'  en   umt  to  none,  and  does  not  ponoM  *nj 

■  ■■■■.■  \n  .hi  which  ve  dwell  wHh  pleasure,  or  lore  to  quote, 

■  i    liij.nl  J  ,    I  lie  "in    obvious   ■ 

tli  is  being  the  great  courl  of  the  <  lepidale  '  Imndo,  '■■■  bid  is  one  of  the 
moel  remarkable  bmldingf  of  Ha  okus  of  that,  or  indeed  ■ 


It  war,  1'iittiin.jii.vil  in  Hi"  year  14.M\  l>y  Fmi.i'i*ei>  .HiV.rza  ;m<.l  hin 
wifi-  BuncB,  nearly  oo  the  scale  on  which  we  now  boo  it  completed, 
l"ii  they  only  liv,.!  to  finish  the  northern  wing,  txmMsting  of  foot 
oonrtH  comprised  in  a  square,  of  abort  340  ft,  each  way,  <  !onsidering 
the  age  at  which  it  was  erected,  the  design  is  much  moi 
than  might  h  expected,  especially  from  a  Plarontine  arohiteot  like 
filarete,  who  was  its  tqthor.     .Ail  the  external  windows  are  pointed, 

mnl  adorned  with  quasi-Gothic oldinga,  and  internally  the  arcades 

tliiit  surround  the  court*  partake  oh  reel  Meduerol  than  1 1 1 < > 

s  design,     Thoj  arose  boil!  up  nov.nnAsodiafigui 
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by  additions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  effect,  but  enough  can 
still  be  made  out  to  show  that,  when  new,  these  courts  must  have 
been  as  appropriate  to  their  purposes  as  they  were  effective  in  an 
architectural  point  ctf  view. 

To  the  northern  face  of  this  block  Bramante  added  a  portico  or 
corridor  of  the  Ionic  order,  bearing  arches,  and  ho  may  either  have 
added  a  portion  of  the  upper  corridor,  or  at  least  left  the  design  for  it ; 
but  there  the  matter  rested  till  the  year  1621,  when,  a  large  sum  of 
money  having  been  left  to  the  charity  by  a  Dr.  Carcano,  the  architect 
Eichini  was  employed  to  erect  the  central  court.  With  a  degree  of 
taste  and  modesty  as  commendable  as  it  is  unusual,  ho  resolved  to 
complete  Bramantc's  design  round  the  three  other  sides,  and  this  is 
done  so  literally  that,  except  the  window-dressings  and  some  other 
details,  in  which  we  detect  the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole  design 
of  the  court  may  be  ascribed  to  Bramante.  It  is  by  far  the  finest 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  In  Spain  there  are  some  that  equal,  if  they 
do  not  surpass  it ;  but,  except  the  court  of  the  Venetian  Falace  at 
Eome,  and  one  or  two  other  less  important  examples,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  Italy. 

The  dimensions  of  this  court  are  243  it.  by  220,  from  one  face  of 
the  colonnade  to  the  other,  which  are  perhaps  greater  than  so  delicate 
a  design  can  well  sustain ;  and  it  possesses  nineteen  arches  on  the 
one  side  and  twenty-one  on  the  other.  Its  great  beauty,  however, 
consists  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  superimposed  colonnades  one  to 
another,  and  of  all  the  parts  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  The 
effect  is  due,  even  more  than  this,  to  the  amount  and  exquisite  Ix^auty 
of  the  details  with  which  the  whole  is  covered,  and  its  great  crowning 
cornice  is  perhaps,  for  the  situation  it  occupies,  the,  most  successful 
instance  of  design  of  this  age  which  Italy  possesses.  In  a  smaller 
court  such  a  cornice  would  be  too  deep  and  too  bold,  but  hero  its 
proportions  are  as  near  perfection  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and  all  its 
details  form  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  design. 

The  external  facade  towards  the  street  was  added  at  the  same 
time,  and,  by  a  singularity  found  nowhere  else,  the  pointed  arches  of 
Filarete's  design  were  repeated  here,  with  only  such  modifications  of 
detail  as  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  are  encased 
in  a  design  which  bespeaks  most  unmistakably  the  date  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  wliich  it  belongs.  The  e fleet  of  this  is  not  so 
unpleasing  as  might  be  expected  from  this  incongruity  of  parts, 
though  it  might  have  been  better  had  they  been  brought  a  little  more 
into  harmony 

The  third  portion  of  the  Hospital  has  been  completed  in  more 
modern  times,  and  in  a  style  so  utterly  tame  and  tasteless  that  it 
could  only  be  found  in  Milan  of  all  Italian  cities. 

Among  the  palaces  of  this  city,  the  most  original,  if  not  the  most 
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beautiful,  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  is  the  Casa  Rotta,1  opposite 
the  Scala,  and  now  used  as  the  Custom-house.  The  principal  facade 
is  divided  into  three  well-defined  storeys,  and  ornamented  with  pilas- 
ters and  a  profusion  of  decoration,  not  certainly  tn  the  best  taste,  but 
never  offensively  vulgar  and  unconstitutional.  Its  peculiarity  is  that 
it  looks  more  like  our  Elizal>ethan,  or  as  if  erected  in  what  might  l>e 
called  the  Heidelberg  style,  it  has  so  little  affinity  with  the  principal 
contemporary  works  in  Italian  cities.  The  courtyard  is  equally  over- 
done with  ornament,  but  the  whole  is  singularly  picturesque,  and  so 
free  from  errors  of  design,  that  we  can  forgive  a  little  tendency 
towards  the  grotesque  in  a  country  where  tameness  and  classicality 
are  the  besetting  sins  of  the  designers. 

The  Brera  possesses  some  good  points  of  design,  but  is  indebted  to 
its  size  more  than  to  any  other  cause  for  its  effect ;  and  the  Broletto, 
or  Palazzo  della  Citta,  exhibits  some  pleasing  bits  of  detail.  It  is  an 
early  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style,  but  is  too  small,  and  too 
confined  in  situation,  to  display  much  architectural  grandeur,  so  that 
all  it  attains  to  is  a  certain  amount  of  picturesqueness,  which  is 
seldom  wanting  in  buildings  of  its  age.  The  Royal  and  Archbishop's 
Palaces,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  piazza  in 
which  the  Cathedral  stands,  and  the  new  buildings  which  form  its 
eastern  side,  are  all  large  enough,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  ornament, 
to  make  them  important  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  but  are  of 
such  commonplace  design  as  to  bo  unworthy  of  notice.  In  almost  any 
other  city  of  Italy  they  would  have  arrested  attention,  but  Milan  was 
either  too  German,  or  at  all  events  too  inartistic,  to  l>e  able  to  avail 
herself  of  her  opportunities. 

• 

VIII. — Turin,  Naples,  &c. 

Turin  possesses  little  that  need  arrest  the  student  of  Architecture 
as  a  fine  art.  One  of  her  earliest  architects  was  Guarini,2  a  man  who 
out-Heroded  Borromini  in  the  theatrical  style  of  his  art,  and  always 
sought  to  produce  effects  which  might  startle  and  sometimes  please 
on  the  stage,  but  which  are  absolutely  destructive  when  applied  to  so 
permanent  an  art  as  that  of  Architecture.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ivara 
and  Vanvitelli,  men  with  as  little  feeling  for  Art  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  but  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  live  in  an  age  when  the 
art  was  at  its  lowest  ebb— so  low  that  their  productions  were  univer- 
sally admired  by  their  contemporaries,  and  they  were  consequently 
everywhere  employed. 

The  Caserta  Palace  at  Naples  was  erected  by  the  latter,  who  had 


1  Said  to  be  designed  by  Leono  Leoni,  otherwise  known  as  the  Cavaliere  Aretina 

2  Born  1624 ;  died  1683. 
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i»i'    inch  mi  opportunity  aa  bad  not  EaUen  to  anj  architect  in  Italj 

ii    being    il"'  largest  and  meet    noblj    decorated   palace 

i  ueuted  is  thai  country  since  the  ttenaiasanoe,    The  building  (  WcucV 

.in  No.  76)  was  onn Deed  is   1752,  and  iiu  u bum  rectangle, 

fit  ft.  Cong  by  600  ft.  wide,  and  L26  ft.  high  IV fane  ground  to  tin 

h.j.  ,,r  Mi.  balustrade.     At  each  angle  thi  re  ia  a  aqua*  pai  ilion,  and  ■ 

IhlJi  dome  crowns  the  centre,  but  bo  placed  at  not  to  be  Been  externally; 

distance,     The  dehipi    i*   [wrti-ctly  uniform   throughout, 

■ltd    '"M-i  ltd    Of   ■■!     rUStii'jilrri     kiM-tui'llt.   illC'lll'Iill^    IWn    hturrVh   "I     Wlll- 
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pihutem,  with  two  storeys  of  large  windows  between  each  pair)  and  a 
smaller  range  in  the  frieze.    The  facades  are  only  broken  by  wary 
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slight  projections  in  the  centre  i  &1  (he  Bade,  which,  b  ■ 

■  lent  I.,  destroy  the  painful  monotony  of  the  whole  design. 
The  l-'^i  pari  of  the  arrangement  ia  thai  the  centre  Is  divided  into 
Eoenr  equal  courts  by  two  ranges  of  building  i'ipiit«ining  1 1  n ■  diiijM'l, 
the  great  stoircase,  and  halls  leading  to  the  itate  apartments,  which 

trranged  not   only  with  great  convenience,  tint   with   way 

tun!  effect,  Internally;  and   ■>  little  more  ;irt 

would  turn  made  the  courts  themselves  pleasing  and  e-ffeetiVe.     Aa 

perhaps  better  than  tbo  Escurial,  bal  otherwise  it   ia 

■  l  uninteresting  a  design  as  any  dty  ba   Europe  oan  wall 

.  painful  ilIiiKiniii.nl  of  bow  the  art  bad  Mien  iu  Italy  it 
■  notion. 
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IX. — Conclusion. 

The  long  cessation  of  intellectual  activity  which  has  been  the  sad 
fate  of  the  country  that  first  spread  the  light  of  art  and  literature  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  has  prevented  the  Italians  from  reaching  that 
second  stage  of  the  Renaissance  which  may  be  conveniently  distin- 
guished as  the  Revival.  With  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  they 
have  never  added  porticoes,  borrowed  literally  from  ancient  temples, 
to  their  houses  or  public  buildings.  Whatever  the  faults  of  their  style 
may  have  been,  they  never  committed  the  absurdity  of  cutting  a  slice 
off  one  old  building  and  planting  it  in  front  of  a  new  one,  wholly 
irrespective  of  either  its  use  or  appropriateness.  Though  they  used 
the  Orders  everywhere,  they  were  the  Italian,  not  the  Latin  Orders ; 
and,  though  even  these  seldom  exactly  expressed  the  construction, 
they  were  always  interwoven  with  it,  and  pretended,  at  least,  to  repre- 
sent it.  They  were,  consequently,  in  Italy,  far  less  offensive  than  the 
great  unmeaning  porticoes  with  which  we  in  England  seek  to  adorn 
our  churches,  our  palaces,  and  our  civil  buildings.  Neither  have  the 
Italians  ever  attempted  such  a  Revival  as  the  Madeleine  or  the  Wal- 
halla,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  revival  of  Greek  Art,  which  at  one 
time  was  so  fashionablo  with  us  and  the  Germans,  is  utterly  unknown 
to  them.  Whether  freed  Italy  is  to  pass  through  this  stage  of  Art, 
yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  hope  she  will  benefit  by  the  experience 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  she  may  also  escape  the 
Gothic  mania,  which  is  proving  so  fatal  to  real  progress  in  Art.  This, 
indeed,  she  may  probably  do,  as  she  has  no  Mediaeval  style  of  her  own 
of  which  she  has  any  great  reason  to  bo  proud ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  happen,  by  one  of  those  caprices  which  are  only  too  common  in 
Art  when  once  it  swerves  from  the  true  path,  into  mere  copying,  that 
the  Italians  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  borrow  a  French  or 
English  style,  in  return  for  the  strange  specimens  of  bad  Mediaeval 
Art  we  are  now  importing  so  freely  from  Italy. 

If  the  Italians  remain  true  to  themselves,  no  nation  in  Europe  has 
so  fine  a  chance  of  attaining  perfection  in  Architectural  Art.  Though 
the  "  Orders  "  may  not  be  applicable  to  all  purposes  of  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  they  are  at  least  the  native  products  of  the  Italian 
soil ;  they  are  suited  to  the.  climate,  and  are  hallowed  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  land,  but  they  are  not  the  only  elements  of  the  art  to 
which  they  belong.  The  misfortune  of  Italian  Architecture  was  that 
its  professors  in  the  sixteenth  century  studied  the  remains  of  the 
temples— the  domestic  and  civil  buildings  had  nearly  all  disappeared 
- — till  they  became  pedants  in  their  art,  and  enthusiastic  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Yitruvius,  whose  want  of  knowledge  and  of  true  feeling  for 
his  art  has  rendered  his  influence  so  disastrous  wherever  it  has  been 
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felt.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  not  only  prescribed  the  use  of 
columns  for  all  places  and  purposes,  but  fixed  their  proportions  and 
the  exact  form  of  their  details  by  canons  which  no  one  has  since  dared 
to  dispute.  All  real  invention  was  thus  put  a  stop  to,  and  originality 
could  only  bo  attained  in  the  design  of  window-frames  or  panellings, 
and  minor  ornaments,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  men  who,  freed  from  the  wholesome  check  of  constructive  necessity, 
sought  to  produce  effects  by  the  most  uncontrolled  wildness  of  decora- 
tive absurdity. 

Italy  has  only  to  go  back  to  the  inspirations  which  characterise 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
base  upon  them  a  style  which  will  l>e  as  beautiful  as  it  would  >>o 
appropriate  to  her  wants  and  her  climate.  If  she  will  only  attempt 
to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  great  age  which  is  hallowed  by  the 
memories  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael,  of  Bramante,  Sangallo, 
and  even  of  Michael  Angelo,  she  cannot  go  wrong.  These  men  erred 
occasionally  from  inexperience,  and  l>ecau8e  the  system  under  which 
the  art  was  conducted  in  their  days  was  such  as  to  render  success 
impossible ;  but  their  aspirations  were  right,  and  there  was  an  impress 
of  nobleness  on  their  works  which  has  not  since  Iwen  surpassed. 

Since  their  timo  the  history  of  Italian  Art  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  During  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  original,  appropriate, 
and  grand ;  during  the  sixteenth  it  became  correct  and  elegant,  though 
too  often  also  tinctured  with  pedantry ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  it  broke 
out  into  caprice  and  affectation,  till  it  became  as  bizarre  as  it  wras 
tasteless.  During  the  eighteenth  it  sank  down  to  a  uniform  level  of 
timid  mediocrity,  as  devoid  of  life  as  it  is  of  art.  In  the  present 
century  it  has  been,  if  anything,  French.  But  now  that  the  country 
is  again  a  nation,  and  has  a  future  before  it,  it  remains  to  t>o  seen 
what  her  Art  will  become.  If  the  Italians  are  capable  of  freedom,  and 
of  national  greatness,  their  Architecture  cannot  fail  to  l>e  a  reflex  of 
whatever  is  great  or  good  in  their  character  or  institutions. 
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BOOK  II 


SPAIN. 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella 1474     Charles  II 166S 

FallofGranada 1492     Philip  V 1700 

Charles  I.  (V.  of  Germany) 1516     Ferdinand  VI 1746 

Philip  11 1556     Charles  HI 1759 

Philip  III 1598  '  Charles  IV 178* 

Philip  IV 1621     Joseph  Napoleon      1808 


Thr  difficulties  which  are  met  at  every  turn,  when  attempting  to 
acquire  correct  information  with  regard  to  the  Mediaeval  antiquities 
of  Spain,  are  increased  tenfold  when  we  come  to  examine  the  history  of 
the  Renaissance  styles.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
period  all  architectural  travellers  in  Spain  were  so  fascinated  by  the 
elegance  and  picturesqueness  of  the  Moorish  remains  of  Granada  and 
Seville,  or  Cordova,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  look  beyond ; 
and  book  after  book,  frequently  most  superbly  illustrated,  was  pub- 
lished, not  only  in  English  and  French,  but  even  in  Spanish,  to  illus- 
trate these  fascinating  productions.  By  degrees  the  subject  has  been 
worn  threadbare ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  that  at  Cairo,  and 
throughout  Anatolia,  Persia,  and  India,  there  are  examples  in  the  same 
style  far  purer  and  far  more  worthy  of  study  than  the  plaster  glories 
of  the  Spanish  Moors.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  recently  some 
attention  has  been  paid — though  only  in  a  careless,  sketchy  way — to 
the  Mediaeval  antiquities  of  the  country ;  and  with  the  materials  now 
available  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  may  be  formed,  not  only  as  to 
the  extent,  but  as  to  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Gothic  build- 
ings in  the  Peninsula ;  it  will  however  be  many  years  before  this  mine 
is  sufficiently  worked  out  to  induce  explorers  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  very  unfashionable  styles  of  the  Renaissance.  No  traveller  has 
yet  visited  Spain  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  Architecture  to 
enable  him  to  discriminate  between  what  was  good  and  what  bad,  or 
who  had  sufficiently  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  the  different  styles  of  Art  now 
found  in  the  country.     We  have  books  in  abundance  on  the  glories  of 
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!  A 1  ham  bra  anil  of  Hooriafa   Ait   pnerally  — we  have  Utterly  had 

■  Hue  bona  of  i  ntitnou i I  the  Oid,  and  Gothi 

ii— luit  i'or  llif  Konaissanec  we  arc  Irfi    to  the   prosy  twaddle  (rf 

tons  oi  tli.:  dry  taxi  of  Cass  Bermudas,  whisk,  though  eminently 

osa  who  have  the  buQdingE  before  then  eyes,  are  worth* 

i,  frDin  their  deficiency  in  illustrations,  for  the  purposes  of  Btay-at- 

■  ta.     Perhaps  it  may  In-  thai  than  an    g  o&  reasons  far 

I    indifl!  rence,      It    iiiil\    he    that    the   Spunhirds    iIii-imm  h  ■ 

the\  : l i h ■  ili-iii'iint  iii  sniiiu  more  important  'imilitieBi    The 
r»,  who  occupied  the  south,  ware,  we  know,  eminently  artistic  In 

■1]  tin  \  did  ;  Mn  \v>'iv  sunn;  "I*  the  northern  nations,  who  ]>cnetratcd 
aerous  thi.'  l'ii'iiiT«  in  tin-  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  and 
copied  the  Astnriaa  and  "Id  Castile;  Imi  as  the  one  race  was  es- 
dud  and  the  other  absorbed,  the  Iberian  (dement  again  who-  to  fch< 
trXaoB,  and,  u  it  predominated,  Art  seems  to  havo  died  out  under 
>  depressing  influences  of  exohurvaness  and  bigotry.  Were  the 
.,)\'n:'f— or   iliil    they  belong   to  Homo  even  harder  or  lass 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  nearly  eertaiu  that,  in  bo  far  as 

■  Riwiaiaaiinrni  i*  concerned,  il  is  only  the  first  hurst  of  it  that  is 
«lly  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  new  »tj  le 
isplayod  themselves  daring  that  period  of  exultation  and  of  pride 
iat  followed  on  the  fall  of  Granada,  and  the  union  of  all  Spain  under 

■  glorious  tutelage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  It  continued  to 
■uriah  till  nearly  the  death  of  Charles  V,— -MM  to  1658—4  period 

[tiring  which  Spain,  from  her  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
■sition  of  her  tiionarchs  as  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Kurojie,  eotu- 
ritb  the  energy  of  the  great  men  who  then  illustrated  her 
i.iuiiiils,  stood  forward  practically  as  the  leading  nation  of  Europe, 
The  enthusiasm  and  exultation  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury are  well  expressed  in  the  buildings  of  that  age,  bnt  iliey  perished 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Philip  II.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
nothing  was  thought  of  by  him  but  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  by 
whatever  means  this  might  be  attained.     The  priesthood  were  hent  on 

E  acquisition  nf  that  power  which  the  intolerance  of  (he  Spaniali 
Neter  and  the  dread  of  innovation  enabled  lot  m  bo  aosomnlate, 
Hie  l.ii  r;,  wore  engroeai  A  is  tin  pursuit  of  those  riches  which  the 
overy    Of    the     New    World     had     tWOalod    to    l] Ail    WES   i)"t 

likelv  to  Bearish  ■  n  a  nation  <•>>  meupiod  ;    mill  tlie  cold  a>  ■ 

po-luetjiins  of  Harren  an tj   too  true  i  reSeoti t  the  small 

be  oati il  mind  that  could  be  spared  far  moh  purposes. 

i. it    falladii  did   for    Italian    Art,    Ikrrein1    did    for 

without  the  gentleness  and  elegance  which  chai 


'  IUe-1  issn 
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the  works  of  these  two  architects.  However  grand  or  rich  his  works 
may  be,  there  is  no  human  interest  in  them ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  tourists  look  with  indifference  on  their  cold  formality. 
The  Spaniards  themselves  soon  tired  of  it,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  broke  out  into  a  wildness  of  style  which  out-Herods  the 
absurdities  of  Borromini  or  the  most  meretricious  examples  of  the 
Louis  Quatorze  style.  The  forms  then  used  wore  such  as  are  now 
relegated  to  the  carver  and  gilder,  and  no  single  instance  of  anything 
like  grandeur  of  conception  can  be  quoted. 

The  Spaniards  distinguish  these  three  epochs  by  calling  the  first 
the  Plateresco,  or  silversmith's  style — a  term  which  perfectly  expresses 
the  elegant  exuberance  of  their  first  efforts,  extending  from  the  fall  of 
Granada  nearly  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  in  1555.  The  second, 
which  they  call  the  Graco-Komano— heavy  and  pedantic,  like  its  name 
— characterised  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  his  two  successors,  lasting 
consequently  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
third,  which  the  Spaniards  distinguish  by  the  unpronounceable  cogno- 
men of  Churrigueresque,  from  the  name  of  the  architect  who  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  monstronsities  of  his  age,  flourished  for  nearly  a 
century,  or  say  from  about  1650  to  1750.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  they  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  being  quoted ;  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  nation  will  lead 
to  anything  sufficiently  lasting  to  encourage  a  revival  of  Art.  Their 
recent  resumption  of  a  political  position  among  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  has  been  so  unexpected  that  a  year  or  two  it  would  have  been 
unphilo8ophical  to  assume  that  they  might  not  achieve  an  artistic 
success  as  great  as  their  political,  but  recent  events  have  dispelled 
oven  that  gleam  of  hope.  What  the  future  may  bring  forth  no  human 
being  can  fortell,  but  the  previous  history  of  the  Iberian  mind  by  no 
means  encourages  sanguine  views  on  the  subject  of  art,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  as  yet  shown  no  tendency  towards  development  in  that 
direction. 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

All  the  buildings  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  late  Gothic  style.  San  Juan  de  los  Keycs  at  Toledo  is  as  Gothic 
as  Henry  VIL's  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  so  is  the  Capella  in  which 
they  lie  entombed  at  Granada,  though  the  sarcophagi  on  which  their 
effigies  repose  are  of  an  advanced  Cinque-cento  style ;  but  these  were 
made  at  Genoa,  and  Italy  was  then  some  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
Spain.  Even  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  we  find  a  Gothic  feeling 
prevailing,  in  church-building  at  least,  to  an  extent  that  is  rather 
startling. 

The  Cathedral  at  Salamanca,  commenced  in  1513,  is  purely  Gothic 
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rtyle,  though  H  betrays  the  'EmuS&x  to  rax  knowing  {he  nontfl  rf 

the  architect  wlin  ilcsi^-iir.'il  it,  <ii]  ili'  I [uiitanon,  and  tliiit  the  work  WBH 
out: ii  in   !■  i ^  mi  Bodrigo,  afta  trie  death.     We  know,  too,  that 

their  w<iik  tlnTi-  «:i»  mi  much  admired  that  tiny  witi-  tjchi'ti.'d  an  tin.' 

architects  "i  the  Cathedra)  of  Segovia,  oa i'  the  Ingest  and  Snort  En 

nil  Sjwiii :  which,  though oommenoed  in  1626,  and  continued  ty  Gil  tiD 


,i.    ■■.'., ij-l  .,i 


h  rtfialh.  in  1677,  IB  N  Qothic  in  nil  the  porta  that  he  sujierinteuded, 
tat  it  KBXccly  can  !-■  r.illnd  .i   JiViuiiKKuni'i*  work  in  any  respect. 
Almost  the  first  work  in    which   Baufaeesce  feeling  distinctly 

appears  is  tin- 1  ;ii  Iii  ill  ;il  ..it  irniinda,  eomineneed  in  1529,  from  designs 
-iln.',  sin  J  yi.t  even  this  can  hardly  be  Bailed  more  Classical 

lii.tl    Tin      rnliti-Tlij'.'7:ll-\     '.■  I  111  r<  ll    uf  St,    ]''llsl  ;n 'In '    ;it     IVllirs.        J  t -S  ['hill   is 

ir  Qrst  right  purely  Qothio,  but,  ra  closet  a»f"ir"'t*tA"1  it  contain! 
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arrangement**  which  are  not  only  novelties  but  improvements  upon 
anything  done  before ;  and  such,  that,  if  they  had  been  fairly  worked 
out,  would  have  produced  a  church  better  fitted  for  the  dignified  per- 
formance of  Roman  Catholic  rites  than  anything  which  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  centre  aisle,  which  is  40  feet  wide,  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  mere  apse  of  the  same  width,  expands  into  a  dome  70  feet  in 
diameter,  beneath  the  centre  of  which,  in  a  flood  of  light,  stands  the 
high  altar.  The  supports  of  this  dome  are  so  numerous  and  so  dis- 
tributed that  it  might  as  easily  have  been  constructed  170  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  of  any  height.  No  modern  dome  is,  in  fact,  so  constructively 
arranged;  and  as  it  was  not  proposed  that  there  should  be  any 
thoroughfare  under  it,  or  that  it  should  lead  to  anything  beyond,  the 
number  of  points  of  support  which  are  introduced,  and  their  being 
somewhat  crowded,  is  a  beauty  rather  than  a  defect.  It  opens  by  an 
arch,  said  to  be  190  feet l  high,  into  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  centre  aisle,  as  in  all  Spanish  cathedrals,  is  blocked  up 
by  the  choir,  the  vista  from  the  western  entrance  would  be  unrivalled. 
The  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  central  one  lead  to  two  subordinate 
altars,  which  close  their  vista  most  artistically  and  appropriately. 
The  outer  aisle  forms  an  ambulatory  round  the  whole  building,  and 
communicates  with  all  the  chapels  which  surround  it.  The  cathedral 
is  400  feet  long  by  230  wide,  and  therefore  of  the  first  class,  so  far  as 
size  is  concerned ;  and  it  has,  besides,  the  splendid  chapel  in  which  the 
Catholic  Kings  lie  buried,  and  a  Sagrario,  or  parish  church,  100  feet 
square,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

Looking  at  its  plan  only,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other,  in  which 
the  central  aisle  leads  up  to  the  dome,  so  well  proportioned  to  its 
dimensions,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  high  altar  which  stands  under 
it,  or  one  where  the  side  aisles  have  a  purpose  and  a  meaning  so  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  the  situation,  and  where  the  centre  aisle  has  also 
its  function  so  perfectly  marked  out  and  so  well  understood.  All  this 
being  so,  it  is  puzzling  to  know  how  it  has  been  so  neglected.  Is  it 
that  the  neighbouring  Alhainbra  eclipses  its  glories  altogether  ? — or  is 
it  that  its  details  are  so  bad  or  so  badly  drawn  as  to  mar  the  effect  of 
the  very  beautiful  plan  and  arrangements  of  the  whole  ?  This  silence 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  but  no  description  of  it  appears  in  any 
modern  book,  and  there  is  no  drawing,  either  of  the  exterior  or  interior, 
by  which  we  can  really  judge  of  its  effect.  Such  drawings  as  we  do 
possess  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  external  form  of  the  dome 
was  riot  pleasing.    The  facade  is  unfinished,  but  any  photographs  that 


1  Probably  if  the  odd  90  were  deducted  tists  who  go  into  ecstacies  and  write  books 

it  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  but  no  cor-  about  the  Alhambra,  not  one  has  ever 

rect  details  of  the  church  have  ever  been  condescended  to  look  at  this  most  inte- 

published.    Among  the  hundreds  of  ar-  resting  church. 
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MS  ii'  ]iti-:i-  ■    iiii|iivs.-jini  i.f  llii'  L'U'i; !■  1   1 1  n  ill  v 

ii.    The  Piu-i'tii  del  IVnl"i arked  Aon  the  Plan),  leading 

into  'In   circulai    part  of  (Lu  choir,  ia  certainly  ■>• 

v  i      i     is  n.  Imj  found  anywhere     Its  taste  is  ijuestioii- 
i'l'l' ■,    M    flic   Roman  Orders  im.-   iis<<1    manly   us   DRUUnsntB,   Without 

radsmm  bo  sons  tractive  propriety]  but  tho  whole  is  m  cioh,  then  u 

such  nu  axulxTHnco  of  ornament,  an  J  such  a  play  of  fancy,  that  ID  smv 

■  iii  it  eoulii  not  be  passed  over  without  remark.    Tho  interior 

of  the  church  must  have  beauties  which  an  architect  would  dueorei 

in  spite  of  the  whitewash  which  covers  it.  and  in  * | > i t < ■  _  t<->.  of  the 

■  otOBNBg  of  it.s  Moorish  rival  on 
the  neighbouring  hill,  which  has  so 
hitherto  in  the  cyt-M  '>t'  tour- 
ists; but  if  they  exist  they  have  not 
liecn  remarked  by  any  of  thorn  who 
have  written  ahuut  Granada  up  to  the 
present  time, 

■■  I. ..ili-ul  rf  .Lien,  tike  thai  of 
Granada,  is  aaid  to  have  been  built  on 
the  siie  of  the  great  mosque  of  tin'  city. 

1;  was  '  onnneni  i  d  in  1828  by  trohi- 

ii-ct  called  Viil.Llvini,  and  i-i  interesting 
ben  its  plan  being  arranged  in  a  men- 
■■  ■  i-  tn  Spanish  cathedrals,  but 
ii., i  (bund  In  any  earlier  example*  though 
IV. qui ni  lv  afterwards.  It  in  a  parallel- 
ogram 30fl  tt.  long  by  ItB  in  width, 
ananged  in  thm  aisles,  with  ■  saries 
Bnoh 

.m    nrniii^.'tni-iit    1ms  neither  the   |"«:tiy   in 

but  it  may  be  ttettar  suited  Ui  1 1 1. ■  i ■■■-!] «i< -n t  (.'lusMeal  style  which  was 
then  being  Introduced,  internally,  its  architecture  is  of  the  Bams 
patten  ss  that  of  Granada.  The  pien  |  Woodcut  No.  78)  anuria)  of 
fens  half-oolumna  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  attached  to  the  four  sides 

of  a  square  pier,  and  over  this  is  a  block  of  the  cntn  Mature,  with  its 

:.ri  .uliii  .l    iivi-r    liki-   a    ^iv:il     niUf.hri.Hiiu.    and    in- 

u  1 1- 1 1,  ally  catting  ofl  the  pier-arches'  from  their  supports,     if  this 
bad    been  omitted,  and  the  arches  of  the  great    raolti 

Lrct    IV (Iii-   r;ijiitnln   "f   I  he    jiiltn  I'M,  their  client ,  from    their 

rise  snd  richness,  wonld  have  been  extremely  grand.  Iu  the  oentn 
loanlaagn  relieves  their  monotony,  bo  thai  altogether 

i(  required  very  little  to  make  the  whole  pleasing  and  satisfactory ; 
but    white,   or   rather  yellow,    wash    seems    to   have   obliterated    what 
imsseswil,  iind  to  have  increased  the  repugnance  of  tourists 
1.,  sin.lv  it-  peculiarities. 


i  grace  of  that  of  Gn 


m 


IHsTultV  of  Moni;i;N   .\i:<  ,: 


Aa  tin-  Clitic  Ij  <>l'  Mulii^n  \*  ipim>  ..I'  thou  ulii'ii  artiats  ■ 
wVi-ti.ii.  wb  are  able  i"  fam  une  Idea  of  tin-  Bflocl  of  the  exterior  of 
thom  balf-Gothic,  luUf-daaBO  trntldinga  of  this  age.    That  ftl  Begovia 
ia  vitv  similar,  though  e&xUei  in  -r ^  te.     Thi  ix  pritunpeJ  merit  1b  < lj.it 

they   are  devoid   of  kffeotatianj    there    ax pilaster*  or  mejeaa 

ouliimtiB;  bat  tluir  outline  wanta  rariety,  sad  the  window?  are  genc 

i.i  II  v  n  mall  thai  they  lwvi  it  ;J'»iui\  tinlm  -:■-  wliiili  is.  .-.i-lili'in  ii  li'-v.il 

by  facttroaaea  or  pumaolea  to  the  extent  it  unit  aave  bees 


.1  M^l.it'i      l-'i'-uj  i'l 


no.,-.      Their  t'iieiiiles  were  ithvuvs    iiilemleil  tn   lie   re! ii'Vetl   by  Bteu]ili>H, 

generally  hi  pain;  bat,  aa  in  these  two  iiiBtu-neen,  solium  liiiialieil ; 
aeUom,  indeed,  is  oven  one  quite  completed,  an  it  is.  however,  at 
Malaga  (Woodcut  No.  79).  The  transepto]  entrances  are  freqaentlj 
more  turtnnato  than  those  of  the  principal   facade,  partly  beeaoee  the 

biiiMiug   wan  ei'iiuneiiei'il    ;;otier;i!ly   from    tlio  elinii'-.-inl,   anil    [nirt.ly 

1  Pnrwrisii's  'BeeuenlfNy  BeUuau  de  I  plete  works  <■(  iln  ebon,  but  pumw 
l-:<(  hi  fin,'  now  in  ('nurse  if  |iul>lii  ntioii  :■  I  in.-illier  plinie  nor  Niotiiti.rlnr.ii  deliiiln  o! 
Mmlri.l.  io  ono  of  Uw  bad  an)  mini  ooa*  \  uriv  son. 


Eton  n. 


Wi.'i.r.siASTK'AL  Ai:<  nrrKi  tu:i:. 


taa 


l„',  .i'i-i'.  baing  leea  unbitiona,  they  wea  more  mMttgobla,     In  iliis 

..■hun.'li.  ilint   shown  in  the  n lent,  and  ailed  the  Paerta  <)■■   laa 

i',nlrn:is.  though  untiiiih-licl.  ti  ii  bit  fepecaiMn  of  the  style;  and  the 

whole  Hank  "1  the  building  ii  aa  agreeably  eoi   | 

np:.    [fit  mioses  ■ if  the  boantiM  of  Qotoie,  it  hu  at  least  nana 

of    the    fiilei tujs    of   tlio    inji-uilo-t'lusjiii.-:    ninl    makea    us    ■ 

,.r-li  i«'it  h.    iiir-liMil    Of    i'-  f  1 1  ■■  ■  vv  i  1 1  i^-    nut    whiil     is    lu'Vi-    sI.i'MiihI ,  u  « ifc     I,. 

copying  wh&i  ma  irrelevant  and  neelcai 


9t       wF' 

Vna  Pom.    \ 


Th.    I  ';il  I.,-,  Ii-.il  ..|'  V.Jlii.li-ltil  l-iiu  QxtenatOB  ,if  tli.it  of  .liiril  111  I'hin, 

.■■!,lv    S[uiuinli   in    nil   its  iirruiigt'iuciita;  but  luivini;-  l-vn 
i    in   the  reign   of   Philip  II.,  from  daaigiu  by  Giovanni 

ii'lli-nvi-;t.  it  is  strict! y  <  'l:i*«i'-;il  in  nil  its  rk-tiiiU.       ItB   diiii'-ii-.i-iis  ;nv 

i  tag  -li"i  It.  long  by  205  in  width;  '  and  it  «u 
i  uuiupijmiutlj  rag  iiearlj  tttartfaal  *Hh  Qhim  of 
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to  have  had  a  tower  240  ft.  high  at  each  of  its  four  angles.  The 
interior  is  severe  and  simple ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
materials  available,  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
largest,  churches  of  its  age ;  simple  in  arrangement,  grand  in  propor- 
tion, and  ornamented  with  taste,  in  spite  of  the  meddling  of  Churri- 
guerra  at  a  later  age. 

The  second  Cathedral  of  Zaragoza,  called  Del  Pilar,  from  possessing 


fpmrjj 


on 


w 


m. 


the  identical  pillar 
which  the  Virgin  de- 
scended from  heaven,  is 
even  larger  than  that  last 
described,  being  435  ft.long 
by  220  in  width,  so  that  it 
covers  nearly  100,000  ft. 
It  was,  however,  com- 
menced at  a  bad  age  (1677), 
by  Francisco  Herrera,  con- 
tinued at  various  intervals 
by  different  architects,  and 
even  now  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  complete.  Al- 
though possessing  elements 
of  grandeur  about  it,  the 
fatal  effects  of  bad  taste 
are  everywhere  so  apparent 
that  its  design  is  very 
unworthy  of  its  dimensions 
and  of  the  position  it  holds 
as  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  modern  church 
in  Spain.  Externally,  the 
principal  defect  is  that  it 
has  no  dome  or  central 
point  of  sufficient  size  to 
relieve  the  squareness  and 
flatness  of  the  design. 
Tho  central  dome  being 
really  the  one  great  inven- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  architects,  and  the  one  point  which  fairly 
challenges  comparison  with  anything  in  Mediasval  Art.  It  is  the  feature 
which  gives  such  dignity  externally  to  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  other 
churches  of  the  same  class ;  it  is  consequently  sadly  missed  here,  and  its 
place  would  not  have  been  supplied  by  the  four  towers  which  were 
intended  to  have  adorned  its  angles.  One  only  of  these  has  been 
carried  as  high  as  the  third  storey ;  the  rest  are  only  of  the  height  of 
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Plan  of  the  Cathedral  del  I*ilar  at  Zaragoza. 
Scale  100  feet  to  1  inch. 
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ii'i  'I t  -Mi'ii.-  to  relieve  Hie  fntnen  whisn  i-  [ahemst 

in  f!n  few  openings  and  unbroken  line  of  walla  n  do on 

baUdlngt,    J 11  tiii«  i.  sped  the  Gothic  Boo  ■—  the  other  '  athedrel  of 

called     u  man  fortunate.     El  ban  one  ■■ plete  lowm 

rt  '  3nqne-oonto  design  i  rVoodoul    Ho.  BS),  and  which  nsj  be  con- 
sider d  as  *  typical  aped i  ol  the penilea  of  Spain  of  this  ago. 

tliii.'  or  in  detail,  H  ;.■.■,. 

iL.!  dafecti  which  aicaiteoai     ■  Gall   iota   in   dengning 

bnihUngB  with  gnat  nrtual  di aoni  baa  etyh  where  horisoocal 

featnraa  wsonttally   prevail     Tl..    matkated   baaenwt  is  solid  and 
wall  proportioned  i  the   next   storey  alio  i-  without   openings  and 


witbocft  an  Order,  properly  so  cat  led ;  and  the  two  othi  ■ 

M  they  ascend.     It  is  very  donotfnl  whether  the 
bamunaticn  we  hot  see  is  that  originaDj  designed,  but  Iheeftectis 

■■  ii k-fcrt  iif  plitcitiL;'  a  •  1. -u ii ■  <'ii  w.i 

tail  a  building,  when  it  always  appears  low  and  squat,  or  of  adding  ,i 
lines  can  hardly  be  made  to  accord  with  the  forma  of  Qaa- 

bii.al  Art.     'i'lii-  towei    was  '  ■ id  in  Uw  year  1686,  from   hoe 

■  iiir.i  i.  .1. 11.  (.'i.iutini,  who  was  also  the  architect 
Its  height  is  about  800  ft  Bnglkh, 
In  the  I'll  ii  i.ii  of  San  Andrea  a)  Madrid  is  i  chapel  to  Baa  Lndro,  a 
■     ben    though  scarcely  known  elsewhere,      I' 
fag    Philip   IV    l   '  harks    II    al   the  verj    end  of  the  WTonteoaCh 
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century,  and  ia  a  rery  Bab  Bpeounen  of  the  style  uf  cross  ■ 
i In'  '■Imivli,".  of  1 1 j i r*  epoi  li.     Kii'li  .■(ml  gorgeona  they  maiBJalj  aie*  and 
generally  also  6*or  from  fault*  of  exaggeration  than  their  EtaHui 
opbjj  oern,  I'm  ili' ■  \  an  Ml  satisfactory  ;i>  a  whole, and  though  grand, 
i-vi.-i!  ii  may  !-■  wid  palatial, 


■  i 
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scarcely  a  single  example  of  a  successful  Renaissance  steeple.  There 
are  western  towers  at  St.  Sulpice  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  but  even 
these  can  hardly  be  called  remarkable,  and  they  are  exceptional,  and 
not  such  features  as  will  bear  examination  by  themselves.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  never  seem  to  have  thought  a  design 
complete  without  two  or  four  steeples  being  attached  to  it,  and  these 
very  often  were  of  great  beauty  of  design.  The  example  at  Malaga, 
quoted  above  (Woodcut  No.  79),  and  that  of  the  Seo  at  Zaragoza 
(Woodcut  No.  83),  are  fair  average  specimens  of  the  class.  They  are 
found  attached  to  every  church  and  every  convent  in  Spain,  and  not 
only  give  a  peculiar  local  character  to  the  landscape,  but  produce, 
in  fact,  by  far  the  most  pleasing  effects  of  Architectural  Art  in  that 
country. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  group  of  steeples  to  be  found  in  Spain 
is  that  which  adorns  the  Cathedral  of  Santiago.  The  facade  of  the 
church,  it  is  true,  was  built  as  late  as  1738,  and  will  not  therefore  bear 
examination ;  but  its  general  outline  is  so  picturesque,  it  fits  so  pleas- 
ingly with  the  old  cloister,  which  is  two  centuries  earlier,  and  these 
with  the  steeples  make  up  a  group  of  buildings  so  picturesque  in  out- 
line and  so  gorgeous  in  details,  that  he  must  indeed  bo  severe  in  taste 
who  can  resist  the  fascination  of  such  an  assemblage  of  buildings. 
There  are  other  specimens  at  Xeres,  at  Carmona,  and  at  other  places, 
where  their  tall  spires  give  a  character  to  the  outline  of  the  towns  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  truly  local  and  Spanish. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  Spanish  architects  did  build  steeples  which  were  as 
frightful  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  but  these  were  certainly  the 
exception,  and  then  it  was  only  in  the  depth  of  their  architectural 
Dark  Ages.  As  a  general  rule,  the  steeple  is  the  feature  of  their 
churches  which  they  managed  with  the  most  success,  and  which  gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  character,  not  only  to  their  churches  but  to 
their  towns,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  them. 

The  Escurial. 

What  Versailles  is  to  France  and  to  the  history  of  French  Renais- 
sance Architecture,  the  Escurial  is  to  Spain  and  to  its  architectural 
history.  They  aro  both  of  them  the  greatest  and  most  deliberate 
efforts  of  the  national  will  in  this  direction,  and  the  best  exponents  of 
the  taste  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  erected.  The  Spanish 
example,  however,  is,  as  nearly  as  may  bo,  a  century  older  than  its 
rival,  having  been  commenced  in  1563,  it  is  said  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  made  by  Philip  II.  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and,  like  Versailles, 
it  had  two  architects,  the  original  designs  having  been  furnished  by 
Gianbattista,  of  Toledo,  but  the  actual  execution  being  the  work  of  the 
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oalebrated    Hen-era,   who  succeeded   on   the   death    of    the   original 

.ii'lnh  .-I.  which  t.«>k  jiluiv  i- 

ii  \-  not  pmaibla  to  establish  any  n  ry  exact  panUi  l  between  tii" 
two  bmHings  which  were  erected  tor  mob  diaaimilar  parpoeea,     Ver- 
sailles was  designed  n*   the   reaJdenoa  of  >i  gay  and  brilliant  •■'•mi. 
'■■:i  I  ■  - 1 1 .- 1 1 n ■■  l  in  tli*'  i>iu:k  viiiil  w:inti<lilt>daulyu  the  pendent 

I"   tin-    PC   ilJlJKH-tilllt    Till  ill  lv,   uliii-li    \\;i~  ;in    il|ilin|B'tlnillili-  Jliijlllii'l    Iip 

;..!.ii  .1  palace.    The  Eeonrial  was  the  splendid  abode  of  ■  great  but 
gloomy  despotiem,  where  the  church  irae  the  principal  i  grandest 
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feature  <">f  the  ili'si^n.  ami   the  hIhhIch  ol    prii  ate  ooonpied  the  places 
which  at  Versailles  were  appro]  limited  to  irnuri ji.-i-k. 

Architecturally,  too,  it  tnnal  1 beerved  that  the  design  of  Ten- 

Bailies  is  wholly  external;   all  it.--  bravery  is  on  its  face,  and  Ioo3h 

ijiiI\v:iii1s  ;   while   whutever   there    is    of  grandeur  or  elegance  in   the 
Sj>:iui«ih  t'Xfiinjil'-  in  M- 1  ]»■  Imikt-il  fi.v  in  I  lie  oiinvtyarcls,  or  in  the  uhiirch 


■  No  plan  of  tin'  building  li» 
pnblltbed  svliieh  ain  be  ilnp 
.  i i ii.-i-  tor  c  mctaea  ■  I  detail 


I  fiions,  and  as  a  gi.inr.il  rule  tin:  v 
BOt  much  Inure  trust  worlliy. 


clever,  it  hanllv  teesu  tenable,  maamMh  aa  toy  one  who  looks  at  tlm 

piotaiw  rf  the  mutj  fd <f  the  BBint  which  are  contemporary  with 

tii.  bolting  of  tin'  palace,  trill  see  thai  ilnir  oona  pttan  of  tin  in>iMi- 
rttm  used  tat  the  occasion  was  an  iron  bedstead,  very 
•  fas  tln>  purpoee,  but  us  unlike  our  notion  of  a.  gridiron  us 
in   unlike   the  plan  of  tin-   Eaonrial     The  whole   atorj   nana   '■< 

.  invention  of  ■  later  date, 
[k-  this  aw  it  may,  the  g<  nera]  conception  of  tin'  building  is  ringo* 
.  and  appropriate.     The  great   facade  with  Eta  three  weE 
i  oes,  and  its  two  flanking  fenram,  i*  jusi  wilBatenfly 
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broken  liir  effect,  and  is  «'i'll  jiropnrtii'iijod  both  as  to  height  and 
length]  for  though  only  qm  half  the  length  at  the  garden  facade  tl 
Versailles,  it  is  not  only  higher,  but   rary  much  more   broken   ifi 

onlliiie. 

Nothing  on  be  grander   than    the   enangemsnl  of  H antra] 

entrance,  Igadfng  to  a  weltprojMrtioaed  atrium  in  front  of  the  gnat 
baoilica,  tad  having  on  the  right  hand  tin;  i  lolegio,  on  the  left  the 
monastery,  beyond  which  in  tin-  palace,  which  ealiadnafeea  Is  the  Mate 
apartments,  farther  on  and  immediately  behind  the  high  altar.  Sot 
can  anything  be  orach  better  titan  the  four  smaller  wurti  of  the 
oo&age,  Leading  no  the  grandeal  oonrt  of  the  whole  building,  and  on 


,,,  tlirmigh  II-      ■ 


tho  other  side  the  gradual  increase  of  magnificence-  to  the  great  court. 
.>!'  tho  j-.jilsico,  ii nd  llinuv  tf.  the  state  apartments.  But  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  whole  arrangement  is,  that  through  "all  and  above  ill 
rises  the  church  with  its  dome  and  two  western  towers,  giving  dignity 
and  point  to  die  whole,  and  sopplying  that  featare  the  want  of  which 
is  bo  painfully  felt  at.  Versailles  and  the  Tuileries.  In  the  entire 
design  of  the  Eseuriiil  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  ie  one  single  feature 
which  is  in  the  wrong  place,  or  which  oonld  be  omitted  without  losi 
to  Hm  general  effect,  or  one  which  is  not  perfectly  proportioned  not 
only  to  its  plaee,  hut  also  to  the  relative  influence  it  was  intended  it. 

should   li;iv. the  whok  design.     Vet  with  all  this  it    must  be 

Confessed   thai    rli-     I'^curial  is  a   failure  in   an   aivliifnetural   -him';   a 
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great  conception  has,  in  fact,  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  way  iu 
winch  it  has  bean  oarried  out 

The  facade,  winch  extends  to  680  ft.  in  Length,  ia  mined  by  the 

umber  "f  smell  windows  which  crowd  it.  every  win 
five  storeys  in  height  throaghoui,  and  seven,  with  an  attic,  in   the 
centre,  the  fit--'  I  i  bended  in  the  bejghl   of  the  Doric 

i  hrdn  of  the  central  per  iieo.  though  there  are  only  three  between  the 
pillars,  bat  one  it?  added  in  the  baaomcat  on  cither  side  of  the 
central  block,  and  ann^wr  aakoi  in  the  height  of  she  entablature  of 
the  Order ;  the  remaining  two  arc  comprised  in  an  attic.  All  this  is 
bad  i  oongh,  bat  it  hi  made  worse  by  the  nnal]  sise  of  those  windowa 
ftsd  the  wauf  of  appropriate  dressings,  which  gives  ao  air  of  meanness 
tn  the  whole  which  the  size  of  the  facade  rather  adds  to  than  Sini- 
nishes.  If  nil  these  small  windows  wore  necessary  for  the  internal 
arrangements,  as  no  dniil't  they  were,  the  introduction  of  the  '  Mfll  at 
all  was  an  unpardonable  mistake,  and  two  liold  masses,  like  towers, 
flunking  the  entrance,  would  have  given  it  all  (lie  importance  required 
without  ineiiyernity.  The  angle  towers,  though  well  placed  and  well 
proportioned,  require  some  further  ornament,  especially  in  the  upper 
l'.v  I  hem  dignity  ;  they  are  ,1. ■signed  merely  like  private 
dwelling-houses,  threo  windows  wide  and  nine  storeys  high.  Tho 
flanks  of  the  building  are  nothing  more  than  plain  granite  walls, 
pierced  with  five  storeys  of  uiionianientcd  square   windows,  with  as 

_ii  and  a«  little  ornament  as  one  generally  finds  in  a  Man- 
chester cotton-mill.  Wnere  this  extends  over  520  ft.  the  effect  in 
Boost  onpleaaing,  especially  as  by  a  little  grouping  of  the  windows, 
ami  a  few  slight  projections,  it  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

The  atrium  in  front  of  the  ehiit'h,  whiih.  t'r-.hi  (In-  plan.  \\<-  u..ul<l 
expect   tn  1-'   the   richest  ami   most   effective  fi-atuiv   in   tlie  design,  i* 

CD  the  same  cause.  On  the  right  and  left  hand  there  is 
nothing  bnt  a  plain  faetorydike  building,  live  storeys  in  height,  with 
tho  further  singular  disadvantage  that,  as  the  ground  slopes  upwards 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  church,  the  string  courses  and  cornieo 
follow  the  incline;  bnl  the  window-heads  an  horizontal,  and  each 
pair  rises  a  little  over  the  next,  so  as  to  follow  the  rales  of  tin  string. 
In  no  modern  budding  is  there  so  clumsy  and  so  iTlatlgi ilfillllfi  I  make* 
shift  as  this.  Tho  idea  of  the  architect  evidently  was,  thai  by  the 
plainness  of  the  flanks  be  could  i  nnanoe  the  riohneai  of  Ub  poxoh  of 
live  church — a  clumsy  theatrical  trick,  which  WSJ  SOM  to  fail.     It  is  as 

are  to  put  a  blanket  over  her  shoulders  instead  of  a  shawl 
■  nhenoe  the  richness  of  her  dress.  If  the  sides  of  this 
court  had  been  arcaded,  like  the  great  cloister,  and  had  there  tieen  an 
appropriate  entrance  on  either  band  to  the  College  and  to  1 
it  would  have  l>eon  a  restoration  of  the  old  and  beautiful  Gsetarre  of  an 
allium  which  modern  oharehes  lack  most  nadir     Aw  it   ta,  tin-  trchi- 
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tect  has  actually  been  at  the  pains  to  provide  an  Underground  com- 
munication l)otween  the  two  sides  of  the  building,  in  order  not  to 
break  the  uniform  ugliness  of  the  elevation. 

The  seven  small  courts,  each  about  60  ft.  square,  are  not  remark- 
able as  architectural  designs.  They  have  each  three  tiers  of  arcades, 
one  over  the  other,  very  plain  and  very  unobjectionable.  The  Palace 
Court  has  on  three  sides  an  arcade,  with  a  Doric  Order  in  very  good 
proportion,  above  which  is  a  gallery  with  square-headed  windows  in 
panels.  The  most  magnificent  feature  in  the  whole,  however,  is  the 
Court  of  the  College,  about  140  ft.  square,  with  an  arcaded  cloister,  in 
two  storeys,  running  round  its  four  sides.  There  is  a  garden  in  the 
centre,  with  a  fountain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  well  proportioned,  and  of 
such  dimensions,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  cortile  in  an  Italian  palace 
to  compare  with  this.  Its  one  defect,  and  it  applies  to  all  the  courts 
here,  is  that  they  are  approached  only  through  small  doorways ;  and 
these  not  in  the  centre  of  the  sides,  but  either  in  the  angles  of  the 
courts  or  unsymmetrically  on  some  part  of  the  sides ;  consequently 
the  courts  do  not  produce  any  grand  united  effect,  which  they  might 
easily  have  been  made  to  do.  Each  is  independent  of  the  other, 
and  no  vista  or  general  conception  of  the  whole  can  be  anywhere 
obtained. 

The  great  feature  of  the  group,  however,  is  the  Church ;  and 
whether  we  consider  it  with  reference  to  its  dimensions  or  to  the 
grandeur  of  its  design,  it  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  Renais- 
sance churches  of  Europe. 

Its  dimensions,  as  far  as  they  can  bo  made  out  from  such  plans  as 
are  available,  are  340  ft.  east  and  west,  by  200  north  and  south,  and 
it  covers  about  70,000  square  feet.  The  dome  is  60  ft.  in  diameter 
internally,  or  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  but  is  single, 
and  of  much  simpler  construction.  Externally,  the  facade  is  not  very 
remarkable,  but  there  is  nothing  to  offend  good  taste.  It  expresses 
perfectly  the  internal  arrangements,  and,  with  its  two  flanking  towers, 
is  quite  as  imposing  as  the  dimensions  of  the  atrium  roquire  or  would 
admit  of. 

Internally,  there  is  in  front  a  gallery  extending  across  the  church, 
similar  to  that  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  which  may  have  suggested 
such  an  arrangement  to  Madorno.  Passing  this,  you  come  to  a  feature 
wholly  Spanish,  and  which  probably  no  other  church  possesses,  though 
one  that,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  was  not  often  repeated.  In  order 
to  understand  this,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  an  essential  feature 
in  Spanish  ecclesiological  arrangements  that  the  choir  should  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  facing  the  altar,  and  in  most  cases  blocking  it 
up  and  destroying  the  vista  and  general  proportions  of  the  building. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Escurial,  and  there  only,  has  this  arrangement 
been  preserved  without  detriment  to  the  architecture,  inasmuch  as 
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you  enter  wwfar  the  "Goro,"  through  ■  low  apartment  divided  by  pien 
into  Ihro    nisi  i  and  which  ■■  practically  100  Ft  long  by  the  whole 

width  of  the  church.     licing  nninrliHitlj    lighted,  a* it  gloomy  in 

I'iH'i.  ill.'  >tinn.-usiiiiJB  iiml  K|>!i'iniuin*  i>r  i  In'  church  itself  we  immensely 

by  tliis  envi'itiiiuh  i-iiti-iim.v.  I>i-ymid  this  the  church  is 
■autre  in  plan,  and  divided,  by  the  four  great  pien  of  the  dome  and 
tin-  etches  they  sustain,  into  a  t  Ireak  cross  in  construction.  The  pro- 
portions  of  iln'  rliui'i'h  are  good,  and  the  detaili  of  the  Pork  Order. 
iviiK  which  it  is  ornamented,  are  simple  and  unobtrusive,  but  on  b 
Male  di  signed  for  external  archileii  hit.  ami  with  details  i 

hold  is  to  l".'  wholly  nnaoited  for  internal  purposes, 1  which  oon- 

t  rjis  i  Beat  unvleasingly  with  the  richness  of  the  high  altar,  and  the 
In  -'■■ " I  ili'MPi-utiiiiis  nT  tin-  roof  they  support.     This  is  indeed  tlm 

i  of  the  whole  building,  ss  carried  out  The  roof  of  the 
■■  i  Iota "  was  richly  painted  by  Luea  Giordano,  The  Bitabk  of  the 
lii-.i'  'ii.i:  is  rich  and  elaborate  in  deooratioa,  us  in  the  i  iapiUa  Mayor 
in  almost  sll  Spanish  cathedrals.  The  pavement  is  of  the  richem 
marbles,  ami  all  this  contrasts  n,]>l  ^mh-Iv  with  tin:  plain  sample 
architecture  of  tin-  supports  uf  r.t ••  ■  ilniue.  Kitln.-i  these  ought  to  have 
v  in  it'1  'it'  Mir  i'iiiii|i.i:-.itii>i>,  nr  tiirv  i  iiight  to  have 

been  decanted  in  bar 113  with  the  rest 

Bo  much  li-i-  !■■  in  written,  and  from  such  different  points  of  view, 

n  itii  regard  to  this  "  eighth  w Ur  of  the  world,"  that  it  is  diffionlt  bo 

form  ;ii    impartial  judgment  regarding  it.     In  dimensioris  ii  is  shorn1 
half  1 1, ,   ■  i .-.  - .t   VonaiUeB,  lees  Usui  the  Caserta  al  Naples,  and  not  so 

f  the  Austrian  convents  1  but  it  is  ajuitc  bugs  enough 

fur  any  palatial  effect, and  is, on  the  whole,  an  purpuse-Hkoand  aa  well' 
|,ii.|ini'ti. .)).'<]  .1  <k-sigti  as  is  tn  l.t  rinml  iii  iii iv  pulaee  in  modern  tunes, 
Ir-  defects  arc  Mmse  inln.Teiit  in  1 1  u:L  style,  eansUitiug  in  S  J  i  ■  -  employ- 
mont  of  an  ■'  Order"  where  it  wus  not  wanted  either  for  BOBJitrnoiiw 
■  .I  utiiitiii  i.ii.  j  mi  [iM.s.'.s.  ini'l  where  it  iuggflBted  neither:  but  what  is 
\'.rirs.-  than  this  i-;  Quit  il  displays  everywhere  that  abeenoe  of  thought 
which  must  prevail  where  one  man  draws  everything  on  a  board 
i  is  laid,  end,  in  this  instance,  intensified  by  its  being 
built  in  granite,  which  prevented  a  inure  lavish  cinpl'>viiK"iit  of  onm- 
nit-nl,  nr  greater  freedom  in  designing  the  details,  which  make  the 

I  parts  more  painfully  apparent  in  this  than  in  almost  any 
other  design  of  modern  times. 

The  number  of  windows  with  which  it  is  pitreed  externally  would 
eens  defect  if  they  had  been  grouped,  or  had  Hie  wall  been 

I   bj  ii  '■ i'-i'iiic,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  devices  used  t(. 

ghn   it  character;  bul  its  prosaic,  factory-like  forms  are  all  the  mora 

nit'.-nsiv.-  I-  ■■■  ■  Si  ■  in  ■  of  Mi.-  ohnroh, 1  other  im.  ra  tl 

fnstnw,  which  mi    seen  from   tin1  outside.     [nternaUy,  though  the 
i  ..hi  i|,i  ii.i,  is  every*  lure  good,  it  is  so  marred  by  detects  iu  execution, 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  some  parts,  the  whole  must  be 
considered  as  a  failure  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  grandest,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  gloomiest,  palaces  of  modern  times. 

Secular  Architecture. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  back  from  the  granite  coldness  of  the  monkish 
Escurial  to  the  secular  or  semi-secular  buildings  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  revel  awliile  in  the  lawless  exuberance 
with  which  the  Spaniards  expressed  their  joy  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

One  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  under- 
takings of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  building,  or 
rather  rebuilding,  of  the  University  of  Alcala,  by  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Cisneros  or  Ximones.  He  so  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  school 
which  formerly  existed  there,  that  shortly  afterwards  it  became  the 
second  University  of  Spain,  and  almost  a  rival  to  Salamanca.  The 
building  was  commenced  apparently  about  the  year  1510,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Pedro  Gumiel,  and  continued  to  about  the  year 
1550,  by  Rodrigo  Gil  Hontanon,  and  other  architects  of  the  period. 

The  principal  facade  of  the  University  is  a  fair  specimen,  though 
not  the  best,  of  the  style  of  the  day.  Its  ornament  is  rich  and  exube- 
rant, and,  if  not  in  the  best  taste,  like  many  other  Spanish  facades,  it 
is  solid  towards  the  base,  and  has  an  open  arcaded  storey  at  the  top, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features  that 
can  be  applied  to  Palatial  Architecture,  giving  lightness  combined 
with  shadow  exactly  where  thoy  are  wanted  for  effect,  and  where  they 
can  be  supplied  without  any  apparent  interference  with  solidity. 
Except,  indeed,  in  buildings  of  the  very  monumental  class,  an  arcade 
under  the  roof  is  a  more  legitimate  way  of  giving  shadow  than  a 
deeply-projecting  cornice,  and  so  thought  the  early  Spanish  architects, 
who,  consequently,  employed  this  feature  everywhere,  and  generally 
with  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

Internally,  the  arrangements  of  the  building  do  not  seem  designed 
for  architectural  effect  so  much  as  for  convenience,  though  there  are 
three  cloistered  courts,  one  of  which  is  of  very  considerable  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  two  smaller  ones  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  As 
architectural  specimens,  thoy  do  not  equal  the  Court  of  the  Archiepis- 
copal  Palace,  which  belongs  to  the  same  age,  and  is  extremely  beautiful 
in  its  details,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  elevation  of  part  of  the 
edifice.  *  The  details  of  the  bracket  capitals  of  the  upper  storey  are 
as  pleasing  specimens  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  of  a  form  which 
was  felt  to  be  indispensable  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
widely-spaced  system  of  supports  which  was  then  being  introduced, 
and  would  be  felt  to  l>e  so  now  had  we  not  sunk  so  completely  into  the 
groove  of  believing  that  what  is  Classical  and  established  must  be 
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bettn  tLnii  what  it  mm  or  original,  still.  ■  bnaki  i  eapitaJ  n  ■ 
desideratum  m  Architecture,  and  is  one  the  Spanish  axohitaota  wen 
in  a  fair  way  of  mpplyiug  when  tin-  I  'las*ic«I  school  of  Herrera  put  n 
■■ri -Mi  iii  thin  or  any  other  direction.  The  Italians  tried  it 
at  a  VL-ry  mueh  < nrlif r  age.  At  TofooUo  and  elsewhere  we  find  them 
tin'   twelfth  oanttuy,  but  B8TSC  lifter  the  Revival  in   the 

Sfiaoni  b         H    ■!'"-    tint    ht-em  to  liavi-    nviinvil  tn  flu.-  Ftviieli  invliitivts 


V'.'Cin  ofttM  U*  i'"i"  ''I'll 


■ .  wonted,  in  stone  ArnhitaOtnre  at  least,  nor  have 

Hi]  "t  tli.-  northern  nations  attempted  it  ;  hat  the  extreme  elegance 

niunoa  vt  this  form  is  shown  by  the  man  caaJ  | itio    ■■< 

■  bitecta,  and  the  beauty  with  which  il  may  be  omi ■  ■  i  ■  ■  1 . 

■  1  ornamental,  proves  that  it*  stmh   will  amplv  reward 

1   '  AirliiUvlurv  i:i\ik  it  duiueatiijni.-,'  M.  1'nrin,  1S58. 
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hero  called  "Arteeonado,"  of  which  then?  is  another — perhaps  more 
beautiful — specimen  in  ilir  chapel,  end  under  wliicli  In  the  "  I'niiL " or 
cenotaph  of  the  ^ivsit  Ciii'ilinnl.  Tlieiv  iivr  many — there  were  iiiiiii- 
berless — examples  of  the  same  sorl  of  work  in  various  parte  cd  Spain* 

nil  hcautiful,  "ml  all  ri-scniMiii^;  i  ln>  ■  in"iv  nr  lees,  though  no  twq 

am  exactly  alike.     Under  this  roof  a  ilegast  range  of  archea,  in 

the  beautifu]  Platexeaque  style  of  thai  day,  and  the  naa&vre  draperies 

below  are  perhaps  us  happy  a  mode  of  onu utiog  the  low  r  parts  dJ 

the  walls  ufauoh  a  room  as  can  well  ]«.■  oonooivecL 

In  the  monastery  of  Lnpjana,  then  ia a cloistered coarl  (Wooded 
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No.  89)  similar  in  design  tu  thai  ,>i  Ucala,  bul  oven  grander,  being 

■  ■  in  height,  eacb  gallerj  being  lightei  than  the  oh  below 

lit  (strength. 
combined    «rltb  i   lighineaa  and  elegance    peculiarly  appropriate  to 

!>■ atic  AroMtocturo,  aapeoiallj  when  employed  internally,  aa  ii  ia 

bore.  *  hi  tin  extervn 
■if  ii  bmTding  and 
galkriot.wou.ld  be  to 
light    for    affect,    bul 

lllllllll   It   Sin.'1 

!■  ii.  ■[    -.      1 1 ml  itj   t 

n  -I"  '■!    t J i ■  -    Si'iiinsii 

noliiteota    ki 

li.r  mora  hippj    than 

■  'i  brathren, 

Tin    hill. ■(■  wen- iiIwiiv- 

thinking  of  and  repxo- 

iliiiinn    lli.     ;■ 
the    \hi|.lr:i 

Spaniards    vera    let- 

Mi,., i  [ah    hi 

M.-.ll,|-.;il 

i ii.-  h  ih. u  I.,  in, .11- 
|uir     i    stop    tn    tlii-iv 

.  and  in  ~<i 

troya  i    alau 

ll..-ir  die]    ■ 

!  i  inii-i  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  thai 
BotMcheok  ■■ 

to  tin'  exuberance  ol 

i  hi,  j     I,,    a  bioh    thi 

-."iniil    in 

iliiini    in    iiiiiiii-.    al 

it  i*  almoal 

1 1< >t    lu  be 

I  n  iili  the  rich- 

i    the  Patio  in 

'!"■  aa-eallad    Pate I   the    bit al   Zaragoea,  but,  M   tha  wni 

o  '•  'I  that,  though  suited  for  ivory-carving  ."■  eBhinet.worfc, 
iiviiiti-.-im..  -., ,  applied  i-  unworthy  ul  the  name,  ovon  in  ita  Domestic 
farm,  i l,,,n-l.  tbera  Far  lean  elevation  and  purity  ie demanded  than  in 
tonrplea  or  bnildinge  devuti  >1  tu  bighi  t  pui  pcae*. 

there  are  not,  it  must  )-'  confessed   many  examples  of  snob  wild- 
i   i ii;in.  of  Hi.,  Lupiana  stj  I"      There  in.  foi  instanoa,  ■ 
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tho  Hospital  of  Santa  Qraa,  in  Tcfado,  irakA 
passes  it.    Bat  it  iiiust  alio  be  admitted  thai  the  Bpaniah  mind  ma 

itluikiht   ;ii    I'lvijui'iif  ly  !■' in ]>[•.'<]    to   hi \n i  i:iii'   in  u   half-Gothic,    half- 


Olaasical  Btylo,  .in  in  thu  1  'j 1 1 . i < ■' ■  nf  (lie  Dn'krs  nf  Iuftrntu'lo,  nt  (tiiiulnl- 
njiiv;i.  nf  Hiivh>>m.  Viilliiilnliil,  liiiil  fifty  "t.livi  (illicit  lliiit.  might  Iw 
quoted,  whore    wr    ■>'•-   i\w<-   ;ist"iiishnl   I'v   1 1  j. <_ ■  1'LL'lLin.^h  nl    the  ilc 
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ration  than  delighted  at  iu  cleganoei  birt,eten  En  iti  »  i 

La  hz  pxeferahk  to  the  ooM,  tame  mediocrity  of 

ding  ago,  and  there  are  always,  at  twist,  some  parte  which 

may  bo  i eerracUj  admired-    '"  feet,  wherever  an  edifice  was 

.n-rti-.l  i.r  iv|ui:v<l  during  tin:  first  lialf  of  tlio  sixteenth  oratory,  we 
-r.    almost.  .■, -rtiiin  to  fall  an  details  of  tho  beet  sort ;  and  for  any  hut 
jheat  purpoBea  of  Art,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  stylo 
■  priate  than  this  in. 

The  huildings  described  iu  the  last  few  paragraphs  may  (ill  \ti 
msidcred  as  provincial   examples,  where  the  Spanish  architects   fbl« 

lowed  out  their  own  peculiar  ideas  of  what  Rrmaianiwion  Architecture 
ioiiIiI  Imj,  uninfluenced  by  either  Italian  designs,  or  the  knowledge  of 

what  had  been  done  elsewhere.     This  was  hardly  the  ones  with  tho 

building*  erected  lor  1 1  j  ■  Court,  of  which  a  notable  example  is  found 

in  iha  Palace  adjoining  that  of 

the  Moorish  Kings,  in  the  Alham- 

Ura,  and  which  Uharles  V.  oom- 

Mit-iir.il    for    his    Own     residence 

1627,  from  d* 
signs  by.  tin'  Spanish  architec 
Kaohnca,  thoiign  the  priaojpa]  . 
|iart  of  what  wb  now  see  appears ' 

'"  bare  L» meted  hy  Ben-u- 

gnete.  It  nnfortunately  suffers,  I 
,ih  any  ijiiiihi-l  'hihsioal  building 
n. usl,  <lo,  from  its  immediate 
jiroxiinitv  to  tin.'  Alliainbra.  and 
so  much  abused,  because  i 
is  Fiescrted  that  gome  portion  nf 
the  Moorish   Palaoa  waa  pulled 

i  to  make  room  for  it.     This,  however,  is  more  tlian  doubtful  : 
:  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Alhambn  was  nw  finished,  or 
intended  to  be  bo,  on  a  uniform  plan;  aud  tho  mode  in  which  one 
ingle  of  the  new  Palace  was  cut  off,  in  order  not   to  interfere  with 
he  old  bnlldfaiga,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  calumny. 

\s  it  now  stands,  thi    building  is  rerj   nearly  an  exact  square, 
ft,  each  way.  with  a  circular  oonrl   En   the  oentre  a  littl.-  Ian 
The  basement  is  as  nearly  us  may  lie  half 
■  ■  Egbt  i'2X  ft.),  very  boldly  rusticated,  and  contains  u  me/./.anine 
ritli  circular  windows.     A  similar  arrangement  of  windows  prevails 
a  the  upper  storey  externally,  but  waa  meant  only  to  light  and  venti- 
late the  state  apartments.     The  Order  of  tho  basement  is  Doric— of 
B  iip|»'r  store \ .  Ionic  -neither  lined  with  much  purity,  but  combined 
Hi  an  iiui'-li  ornament,  and  that  of  so  elegant  a  class,  thai  the  effect 
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.t('  tin*  whole-  in  i-xtri'1'iii.-ly  j'linsin^.     Kxropl  in  the  oantreof  each  t ". ■  h ■  ■  - . 

i-i  .il b1  entirely  subordinated  to  the  ornamentati [ 

the  DODStraotive  details  of  the  building,  rack  h  the  windcm  dreataage, 
panelling,  end  sculptured  deeoraticni  and  where  this  is  the  ease 
Uhoi  intntdoodoD  ie  seldom  offensive.  In  the  interior,  th  atrcuhu 
gallery  is  supported  by  *  iJiil  Doric  Order  on  the  ground  floor,  oa 
which  standi  hi  tonic  Order  of  little  more  than  half  ita  height,  ■ 
proportion  whioh  prevent*  any  idea  of  weakness  in  the  supports. 

The  Palace  never  was  finished,  so  that  we  cannot  judgei  ' 
in  which  ii  was  proposed  to  ornamenl  the  principal  rooms,  nor  do  n 
I,  hi  i  w  whal  the  form  of  <\f  roof  wonld  have  lieon  externally  ;  but,  iik 
ii.  stands,  it  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  elegant   and  pleasing 
Specimen  of  Banaiesani'r  Arch  if  whin. — no)  b<>  grand  or  bold  as  thi 

contemporary  specimens  at  Boi «r  Florence,  nor  so  pietnreeqne  u 

those  of  l-'r.ini','-  Imt  ili<ri,itii-il,  i]ri;;,!it.  u ml   palatial,  and  free  from 


any  offence  againsl  good  taste  to  as  extent  not  often  found  iu  build- 
ings ..t  this  i.-liiwi  ami  jij-v.  Altlnm^li  much  mora  Classical  than  thuso 
jual  described,  it  is  Mill  sufficiently  original  to  be  purely  Spanish, 
There  is  do  building,  either  in  Italy  or  Prance,  of  that  age,  which  oaa 

It  s;ii,i  Iii  l*.-  iii  exactly  tin-  wuilc  si  i  jr.  1 1 ^h  il  is  evident,  &OW  «  Ii.'il 

we  Mini  here,  thai  Spain  with  all  the  ooantriea  of  Europe  were  then 
tending  towards  that  'lull  awformitj  of  design  which  i«  the  painful 
i/harii'tiTistii:  ,tf  tin-  Ktieecrilnt^  I'l-iitury. 

The  ileaxar  ui  Toledo  is  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  r;  i 
Qranada,    The  rebuilding  of  it,  at  least  in  its  present  Form,  ■-■■  ms  to 

have  been  o menoed  by  order  of  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1648,  though 

sot  flushed  'ill  it  had  fell  the  toy  tonal]  of  Rensrs  under  the  reign 

of  Philip  II.     The  e *yard  is  the  eentre,  which  consiste  of  two  Bars 

of  arches  resting  on  pillars,  is  pleasing,  (mi  without  the  poetry  of 
those  at  Lupiana  01  Uoala,  being  mully  deficient  in  rii'lmoss  01  variety'. 
The  most  pleasing  feature  is,  the  design  of  the  western  (?)  facade 
externally,  exhibiting  the  truly  Spanish  features  of  soliditj  bekm 
with  inoreaaing  richness  and  openness  above,  which,  aa  before  re- 
marked, is  so  effective,  and  so  little  nnderal 1  out  of  the  Peninsula, 


^^^, 


;t  is  now  in  ruins,  hating  Buffered  from  Bra  on  Hrenl  occasions, 
i-  mm  of  ili'.-'-  buildings  which  utisti  >l"  not  draw,  though  it 
abeam  weli  worthy  of  more  attention  tbra  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 

('"II    It, 

Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  Spain  from  '!"■  dentil 

if  Philip  II,  down  to  the  present  day,  we  should  hardly  expect  flint  liin 

mat  immonnora  would  be  capable  of  any  greal  or  Buooaaaru]  effort  "I" 

hitectnial  magnificence.     It  happened,  however,  that   the   Royal 

!  ..lei.!  mi  burnt  i.j  tin'  ground  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1 734, 

When  Philip  V.  determined  In  rebuild  ii  on  ;i  now  rite,  on  ■  scale  of 

ttagrdrtnenoe  corresponding  ti>  a  Spaniard's  idea  of  hi*  own  tmpar- 

mid    Iv.ini.  ,111   Ihili.'in  urchitui/t,  mus  employed  to  realise  ilii- 

COBOBptian.    Prom  what  we  know  ul'  liis  di.-yi^nh  in  iinlv.  it  in  jwrhajut 

i  natter  of  very  little  regret  that,  like  most  things  Spanish,  it  never 

I  .  I. ut  ii  much  smaller  one  was  erected  by  another  Italian, 

■in-In.'Hi.  on  the  old  site,  and,  considering  thai  it   was  co mood  in 

rt]  le,     li   h  ;i  solid 
qiian>  building,  measuring  404,  or.  aocording   to   Boron  suthoritaos, 
way,  with  a  eoui  tyard  in  th  .'■urn-  240  ft.  ■■.  ■ 
it*  height, at  least  on  the  ride  facing  the  river,  is  nearly  100 ft.,  the 
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mass  is  very  imposing.     It  tonee  mnob  of  tbii  affect  when  ■ 

bo  examined,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sst  op   by  .1  multitude  of 

small  windows.  The  rusticated  basement  has  three  storeys  of  windows 
three  more  are  included  in  the  Order  which  stands  upon  it,  and  a 
seventh  is  visible  over  the  cornice.  Either  it  must  be  that  the  rooms 
on  the  principal  floor  have  two  storeys  externally  and  0111-  internally, 
or  there  cannot  be  a  single  apartment  of  a  height  suited  to  a  palace  in 
the  whole  building.  The  details,  too,  are  generally  coarse,  and  fro- 
ijin  nily  designed  with  that  absence  of  constructive  propriety  which 
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palace  has  little  beyond  ita  man  and  the  general  grandeur  of  its  out- 
line  i"  rooommend  it  fur  admiration.  In  bo  far  ns  we  can  judge  Eros 
■uoh  drawings  m  flint,  the  old  ouildinga  which  it  snperraeded  b  id  ■ 
good  deal  in  then  that  wis  certainly  more  picturesque,  and  probably 
even  monartiatia  The  [n-in.-ipii.l  ftu;itile  was  in  three  storeys,  and  bad 
only  three  ranges  of  windows— one  in  11  plain  basement,  the  two  Upper 
each  -villi  Hieir  own  Order,  and  of  palatial  dimensions  and  height' 

It  looked  like  a  palace  in  reality,  not  like  an  asyln r  bospitnl  trying 

tu  look  like  n  building  of  a  higher  class. 

The  Palace  at  Arasjues  is  next  in  importance  «mw»g  those  of 


.■re   |.iiUi.-hfil   lij  Viiiidcr 
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Spain  after  lli>'  Iw.ni'iiil  and  that  of  tho  metropolis,  Although.  QOl 
very  roniaikahh'  either  fur  its  dimensions  or  the  beauty  of  its  -1.  hii  1>. 
it  is  generally  in  very  tolerable  taete,  and  free  from  many  defeotn  found 
in  contemporary  examples  of  the  seine  class  of  buildings.  The  central 
[H.rtiun  in  sufficiently  dignified  without  luring  overpowering,  and  tho 
wings  are  well  proportioned  to  the  central  mass.  The  junction  lie- 
twoen  these  two  parts  is  pleasingly  accentuated  by  tho  domes  in  the 
angles.  Mid  the  whole  sky-line  nufficieutly  hi'ikcn  I"  proven t  monotony. 

Taking  ii  altogether,  then  an  few  taiiHingw  is  Spain,  of  flu  nan  ags 
(it  WW  rebuilt  in  1789  by  Philip  V.|.  which  are  bo  little  object  iunable 
as  this. 

Sun   Idclfiins"  is  a  Spdtiisli  ViTSiiillcs,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
with  more  tawdry  details,  and,  though  with  more  pretention  then 

ii  v,  ry  contemptible  in  general  design.     The  Belvi.h  i 
Ilin  n  Betiro  deserve  no  mention  in  a  work  pretending  to  describe  only 
objects  of  Architectural  An. 

in  lifts  no  municipal  institution!  worth  mentioning,  she  has 
oo  municipal  buildings  "1  sufficient  importance  to  be  alluded  to  here, 
Al  some  of  her  principal  porta  there  are  Lonjus  or  Exchangee  which 
»rw  buildings  of  some  pretension.  That  at.  Seville  was  built  by  Hsmili 
and  is  probably  the  best  example  we  have  of  his  style,  being  regular 
and  chaste,  without  the  extreme  Boldness  and  formality  of  his  usual 
:■.  The  Lonja  at  Barcelona  i*  also  much  admired,  hut  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  its  real  morits  are  not  great  when  it  is  known 
that  it  wee  rebuilt  in  1772  from  the  designs  of  a  local  architect,  Juan 
Siler.  It  in.  according  to  the  usual  recipe,  a  basement  with  the  usual 
iiii'iit  nf  windows,  one  -tuny  high,  on  which  stands  a  range  of 
pilasters  Including  two,  with  pediments,  Ac,  at  int.  cttla, 

■■ill,  whero  one  would  naturally  expect  something  better, 

;  I,.  i-,'  ili.  -  hi'  mi  in  to  be  any  building  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen 

af  ,\t.l,i!ii  ban.     Pons  and  others  quote  the  Cereal  del  Corte,  or  prison 

f.*r  the  imbh's:  but  it  certainly  would  !"■  considered  a  v. ry  contemptible 

-|h  inn-  u  i>f  tho  art,  either  for  dimensions  or  style,  in  any  pntriscul 

to«n  in  England;  and  the  Council  Ilouso  and  other  buildings  which 

■  n.lii  to  be  of  importance  are  as  commonplace  as  we  can  imagine  any- 

exoeptkm  to  this  seems  to  bo  the  Mnseo — a 

of  picturee,  which,  if  not  quite  suecossfiil  in  design,  has  so 

many  good  jioinw  about  it  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  study,  and,  with  n 

vcrv  Utile  more  taste  iu  tho  arrangement  of  the  details,  might  have 

been   a   really    tine   building.      It   was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 

m,,   by  an  architect   of  the  name  of  Juan  do  Villaneuva, 

but  «as  not   oompleted   till   some  time  afterwards.      The    principal 

bas  the  merit  of  having  its  entrance  well  marked  by  a  portico 

tamos,  which  are  not  surmounted  by  u  pediment,  and 

.  •  .i  basement  of  good  proportion  and  elegant  i 
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supporting  an  lonio  r,,i,,iLii,..!.  mwh  uad  by  a 

oatmmotu  of  appropriate  dtBtetuUmi  tad  dealgn.    Then  ia  no  t.-i  >u- 

1    ii<<    I'll.- M.^l  'Hi   fckffl    :i:i;'V,|h  f(  .    ;  J  1 1 1 1    I    |.    I  'i..     ■ 

;uv  ued  with  troth  and  propriety  throughout.     It*  principal  -l.  la  ta 

arc  that  the  order  of  the  portico  fa  toe  plain  and  simple  fei 

the  design.     The  unbroken  antablatan    adds  to  this  defect,  end  the 

attfc  Dvea  it  w  badly  managi  A.     When  a  targi  i  ■ 

smaller,  the  Brat  ought  to  be  a*  ornate,  ami  cur  up 

iik  possible,  so  u  sot  t"  oieiuuwoi  its  modeet  neighbour)  and  the 


milv  ii  smaller  part  of  tins  larger.  The  opposite  course  hua  been  fbl- 
IhwlmI  litre  ;  eiaiseqiicnlty  it  very  gmiil  iteriign  fails  to  j>i<«1iH'i-  fin  illi-cl 
in  wliieli  it  very  nearly  attained. 

In  the  provinces  there  are  occasionally  lo  1*  found  examples  tit  the 
early  Keiininsaiiee  Art.  us  pietincsi|Ue  ami  us  pleasing  as  any  tliat 
exist  either  in  Italy  or  Prance,  and  with  that  peculiar  exnbaranoe  of 
detail  thai.  «as  mi  ehuraeterintie  nf  (he  ni\  le  in  Spain.  Few  of  these 
have  yet  been  drawn  with  anything  like  exaoto.eae     tew  indeed  have 

;>>r    1- I.   .i-iilieil;    hut    if   a-    morn   cosmtipoiite    feeling    *ln<ulrl    ever 

I 'i.  v:nl  in  A  reliileetural  Art.  thore  are  ninny  examples  here  which  may 
he  >i  in   »e||  worthy  of  admiration. 


SKCtJLAS  ABCHITBCTUBE.  ITfi 

Am  en  butane,  Ehe  Camel  del  Oort6  at  Bum  (Woodoot  So,  W) 
lay  he  quoted,  tthar  nice  or  piuity  of  deaign, 

:  indefinable  grace  arising  Eton)  booeety  of  par- 
■  inn!  correct   application  .it'  ornament  to  the  parte  when  ft  ie 
I.    Then  is  tin  ■  certain  breadth  of  design,  and  a  pleasing 
tit iii  between  the  aoliiui  and  the  voiil*  \ilii<li  <■■  :  ■  !':■■  -  ■■■ 
■  i;!.-.'ti!i-.il  effect 
t  niiiv  be  aahed,  when  do  the  Qranden  of  Spain  live?    Surety 
r  palaces  ought  to  be  oowaatttniate  with  their  pride,  and 
tiitectural   features   worthy   of   utiVnti.in,       The  iruestioil    Ifl  easier 


I  than  answered.     They  certainly  do  not   live  in   the  country. 

?.  seems  to  I»  nothing  in  Spain  oomBponding  with  the  KngTiah 

r  French  Chateau  ;  nor  is  there,  bo  far  as  is  known,  one  single 

Jitry-eeat   in  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  laud  worthy  of  being 

■  ■[.     When  not  in  Madrid,  the  nol 

I  tewne  neat  to  which  their  eatatee  are  situated,  but  not  in 

h  eren  th  a  ;  o  ■;■  do  ■  in  the  capital  Hem  worthy 

lerjbea  the  foeade  of  that  of  the  Doha  of  Kednu 

i  looking  "  lik   •■■  a  Bain  r  Btn  1 1  bou  ■  ■  deecrip- 

ii'h,  it  i»  (eared,  i*  onlj  I i ct,     If  the  others  are  in  the 
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same  style,  they  may  be  very  characteristic  of  the  present  position  of 
the  nobility  of  Spain,  but  must  be  beneath  contempt  as  works  of 
Architectural  Art. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  should  not  bo  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  Spaniards  are  among  the  least  artistic  people  in  Europe. 
Great  things  have  been  done  in  their  country  by  foreigners,  and  they 
themselves  have  done  creditable  things  in  periods  of  great  excitement, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  example;  but  in  themselves  they 
seem  to  have  no  innate  love  of  Art,  no  real  appreciation  for  its  beauties, 
and,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  care  little  for  the  expression  of  beauty 
in  any  of  the  forms  in  which  Art  has  learned  to  embody  itself.  In 
Painting  they  have  done  some  things  that  are  worthy  of  praise ;  in 
Sculpture  they  have  done  very  little ;  and  in  Architectural  Art  they 
certainly  have  not  achieved  success.  Notwithstanding  that  they  have 
a  climate  inviting  to  architectural  display  in  every  form, — though 
they  have  the  best  of  materials  in  infinite  abundance — though  they 
had  wealth  and  learning,  and  were  stimulated  by  the  example  of  what 
had  been  done  in  their  own  country,  and  was  doing  by  other  nations 
— in  spite  of  all  this,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  effected 
either  in  Italy  or  France,  and  now  seem  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  excellences  of  Architectural  Art,  or  of  caring  to 
enjoy  them. 


PORTUGAL. 

Ark  there  any  buildings  of  Renaissance  Style  in  Portugal  worthy  of 
note  ?  If  there  are,  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  artists 
and  tourists.  The  old  books  represent  a  palace  of  some  grandeur  at 
Lisbon,  with  a  splendid  plaza  in  front  of  it,  where,  on  state  occasions, 
they  used  to  butcher  bulls  and  burn  nonconforming  Christians ;  but 
the  earthquake  seems  to  have  swallowed  it  up,  though,  like  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  who  are  made  to  account  for  so  many  of  the  crimes  and 
shortcomings  of  churchwardens  in  our  own  country,  this  celebrated 
catastrophe  has  to  bear  tho  blame  of  so  much  that  we  are  led  to 
suspect  that  it  was  really  hardly  so  destructive  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  Convent  at  Mafra  seems  to  bo  the  only 
really  grand  structure  of  Renaissance  Stylo  in  tho  country.  It  was 
built  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  during  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness 
by  John  V.,  from  the  designs  of  an  architect  named  Ludovico,  and 
said  to  be  a  German.     He  commenced  it  in  1717,  and  it  was  practi- 
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tall}  - plated  in  i:.'!  j.     hs  ■[: -j.ii.--  an  neb  as  to  rorpan  those 

ill.  l>riiiLV  7^' i  II.  east  mill  went,  juiil  i.;7<>  lint  ill  and  south. 

The  cliiin-li  in  tfria  assign  ntanrln  in  tin  oeotre  of  Uu  principal 

i'nr;nlr,  instead  ■■!'  being  thrown  bach,  m  b  tin  Bpamai  example,  and, 

of  the  -i height,  and   not  uracil 

grander  in  design   loan    the  domestic    building!   which    Hunk  it  on 
either  side,  il   certainty  lacks  ih>  dignity  prhioB   the  ..h..-: 

In  ..ill.  L-  leeptuls  it  Is,  ijxiv-niiillv  iii   i.-;..!.  M-ii  i:  superior  to  its 

i-ri-,,1.      'Jin     Banking   Unran   an   i *   gnoefvl,   the   dome   battel 


proportioned,  it*  details  .in-  more  all  ganl  and  appropriate,  and  it  hti» 

..-■■  of  a  msgnifio  nl  ili^Ut  of  stepa  lesdi o 

..    ii  i,,.t  tlul  tlir  winga  overpower  it,  it  ought)  in  avefj 

■I-.  to  rarpsw  the  buaatad  oreati f  the  bigot  Philip.     The  real 

.it"  the  building  Bxtemalljf  is  alao  verj  I re  pleasing  thun  the 

j'.:-.iiii.i].  the  Domestic  parte  being  broken  up  in  manges,  which  pre- 
i.)  monotony  thai  destroy!   the  effect  of  the  Kacnrial,  and, 

■       .„      I..-I-.I:!.    Il      I    :i-      I 
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palatial  air,  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  seven  and  eight  storeyed' 
palaces  of  Spain. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  this  building  is  not  better  known, 
and  has  not  been  more  carefully  illustrated,  for,  though  it  has  faults 
of  detail — perhaps  not  a  few — there  is  probably  no  palace  erected  in 
the  eighteenth  century  which  is  so  free  from  them,  and  which  has  a 
greater  air  of  grandeur  than  this;  considering,  too,  that,  like  the 
Escurial,  it  contains  a  monastery  combined  with  a  palace,  the 
difficulties  it  presented  to  an  architect  were  such  as  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  overcome. 

If  the  Portuguese  do  not  wish  to  l>e  considered  as  the  least  artistic 
people  in  Europe,  they  would  do  well  to  publish  some  illustrations  or 
statistics  of  the  works  of  Art  they  possess.  So  far  as  is  now  known 
to  the  world  in  general,  they  never  produced  a  painter  or  sculptor 
worth  mentioning  ;  they  have  no  architect  whoso  name  is  known  out 
of  his  own  country;  and,  considering  their  history,  their  former 
wealth  and  power,  and  their  opportunities,  they  certainly  have  pro- 
duced, in  proportion,  fewer  buildings  worthy  of  note  than  any  other 
nation  of  Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  tho  Renaissance  Architecture  into 
Franco  differs  in  many  essential  particulars  from  that  of  its  rise  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  from  that  of  its  adoption  in  Spain. 

In  Italy  it  was  a  spontaneous  growth,  arising  from  circumstances 
which  have  been  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  France  it  was 
an  importation  from  tho  South,  after  the  style  had  acquired  com- 
pleteness and  consistency  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  The  principal 
reason  for  its  adoption  in  France  was  the  revival  of  classical  literature, 
which  had  exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  its  development  in  Italy. 
But  more  than  this  was  the  secondary  cause,  that  the  Art  and  artists 
of  Italy  had  acquired  a  name  and  fame  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  which  rendered  fashionable  whatever  they  did,  especially  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  Had  the  Northern  nations  been  content  to 
emulate  them  in  these  two  arts  only,  all  would  have  been  well :  the 
mistake  was,  their  including  Architecture  in  the  same  category. 
In  the  jubilant,  unreasoning  frame  of  mind  that  accompanied  the 
great  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wo  should  not  bo  sur- 
prised at  this  want  of  discrimination,  however  much  we  may  regret 
the  result. 

The  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  of  Louis  XII.  had  done  a  great 
deal  towards  making  the  two  nations  acquainted  with  one  another ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  memorable  expedition  of  Francis  I.  that 
the  French  became  thoroughly  familiarised  with  Italy  and  her  works 
of  Art,  and  conceived  the  desire  of  rivalling  her  in  her  artistic  career, 
even  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  annexing*  her  politically  to  their  own 
kingdom. 

Very  little  was  done  in  this  respect  by  either  of  the  first-named 
monarchs ;  but  Francis  I.  (151 5-1546)  was  fairly  bitten  by  the  Italian 
mania  of  the  day.     One  of  the  first  results  of  his  visit  to  Italy  was  to 

N  2 
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bring  back  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  France  ;  and  he  invited  thither  Bcn- 
vcnuto  Cellini,  Primaticcio,  and  Serlio — men  of  note  in  their  own 
country,  all  of  whom  were  employed  by  him  in  the  works  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  elsewhere ;  and,  although  a  numl)er  of  Frenchmen  were 
still  employed  on  his  undertakings,  the  influencing  minds  were  the 
Italians;  and  the  native  artists  laboured  only  to  rival  them  in  the 
style  they  were  introducing.  The  consequence  was,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  new  style  became  thoroughly  established,  and 
long  before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Gothic  had  come  to  \ye 
regarded  as  barbarous,  and  lit  only  for  the  Dark  Ages. 

Though  thus  introduced  from  Italy,  the  French  adopted  the  new 
style  with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  which  had  guided  the 
Italians  in  its  elaboration.  The  French  had  a  ]>erfect  Gothic  style  of 
their  own,  to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  with  admi- 
ration, and  which  they  had  been  gradually  adapting  to  their  more 
civilized  wants,  long  Ik? fore  they  thought  of  introducing  the  Classical 
style  of  Rome.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Civil  Architecture  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  France,  knows  how  the  Flamboyant  style  had 
been  modi  lied  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age.  Tho  openings  had  been 
made  frequent  and  large,  the  windows  square-headed,  mullions  had  to 
a  great  extent  Iveen  dispensed  with,  and  generally  tho  Municipal  and 
Domestic  Architecture  was  as  elegant,  and  nearly  as  cheerful,  as  that 
which  superseded  it. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation  to  try  and  guess 
what  the  style  would  have  become  had  no  Roman  remains  existed,  and 
had  the  French  never  crossed  the  Alps  :  probably  not  so  very  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  became.  The  pointed  arch  certainly  would 
have  disappeared  ;  so  would  buttresses  and  pinnacles;  wooden  roofs 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  have  superseded  stone  vaults  in  churches, 
and  the  improvement  which  was  taking  place  in  figure-painting  would 
probably  have  required  the  suppression  of  mullions  and  tracery  in  the 
windows.  In  Domestic  Architecture,  string  courses  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  extensively  used  to  mark  the  storeys  ;  balconies 
would  have  been  introduced,  for  their  convenience,  and  probably  alsa 
cornices,  to  mark  the  eaves. 

All  this  might  have  resulted  in  very  much  what  we  find  now ; 
except — and  the  exception  is  most  important  that  a  mania  would 
never  have  arisen  for  spreading  a  network  of  pilasters  and  three- 
quarter  columns  over  every  part  of  a  building,  whether  they  were 
wanted  or  not,  and  where  they  had  not  even  the  merit  of  suggesting  a 
reason  for  their  employment.  It  is  useless,  however,  speculating  on 
the  past— it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Gothic  had  become  impossible, 
and  that  something-  very  like  the  forms  then  adopted  had  become 
inevitable.  We  cannot,  however,  but  regret  that  their  introduction 
was  accompanied  by  the  trammels  of  a  style  foreign  to  their  use,  and 


. 
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uiiiHi  mnttnilj  bo  far  got  the  master;  over  the  real  artistic exigM 

CUS  Of  Hi.   all  U  to  l'i'llilrl    ii  :  iM'ii-i-r  I..  []  ii  ■.■■■■  \  .i^-.ii  iif.  «  liiilj  Imvi'  liuil 

wi  i"'Miii-i"iis  jiii  effect  mi  tin-  Atvliitri-i  1 1 iv  1,1  i ],-,  u  Europe, 

'Ii.-'  iv.  mil  ReoaisBMua  differed  Further  from  the  Italian  in  this— 
i  directly  oat  of  the  Gothic;  and,  instead  of  trying  tocopg 


Soman  temples,  oi  to  ri  al  theii  gn  atneas,  all  tin  Punch  architect* 
aimed  iit.  in  the  early  si 

Classical  styles   to  their   Gothic  B s;  and,   throng] i    !'■ 

■amber  of  churches  are  to  ho  B '  in  which   this  la  done  will   nrj 

■  ■  ir.vi.     Tin  church  of  St  Mich  v  i  al  Wjen  la  H  (ah   an 
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average  specimen  of  this  class  of  church  in  France  as  that  of  San 
Zaccaria  (Woodcut  No.  37)  is  of  the  Italian  group ;  the  great  difference 
being,  that  in  the  French  example  the  form  is  essentially  Gothic, 
though  the  details  are  Classic.  In  the  Italian  example  there  is  nothing 
that  would  be  called  Gothic  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  church 
at  Dijon  every  form  is  essentially  Mediaeval ;  and  the  Classic  details 
are  applied  without  any  constructive  propriety,  and,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  generally  without  any  ornamental  effect.  At  least,  so  wo 
think  now ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  the  age  in  which 
it  was  built,  it  may  have  been  considered  a  perfect  example  of 
Bonian  Art. 

It  frequently  happens  in  France  that  the  eye  of  the  tourist  is 
charmed  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  outline  of  these  quasi-Classical 
buildings — as,  for  instance,  when  contemplating  tho  dome  which  till 
recently  crowned  tho  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Bayeux,  or  the  western  towers  of  Matilda's  Abbey  at 
Caen ;  and,  though  the  Gothic  purist  is  offended  at  such  innovations, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  thoy  frequently  were  improvements,  and 
might  always  ha'te  been  so  had  a  little  more  taste  been  displayed  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  new  forms. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  tho  French  and  Italian  styles 
was  that  the  earliest  Renaissance  buildings  in  France  were  palaces 
or  chateaux,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  situated  in  the  country. 
Francis  I.  was  no  church-builder  ;  but  all  the  energies,  all  the  resources 
of  tho  Art  of  his  day,  were  devoted  to  Fontainebleau,  and  such  palaces 
as  Chambord,  Madrid,  Chenonceaux  and  others  of  the  same  character. 
In  these  situations,  where  the  building  was  required  to  group  with 
the  undulations  of  tho  country  and  tho  irregular  growth  of  trees,  or 
the  adjuncts  of  outhouses,  regularity  would  have  been  as  inartistic  as 
it  was  uncalled  for.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Roman  or  Florentine  palace, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  straight  streets,  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  rectangular ;  and  any  irregularity  would  have  been  as  impertinent 
as  it  would  have  been  inappropriate.  In  the  country,  high  roofs  and 
a  broken  sky-lino  harmonized  with  the  scenery,  and  gave  elevation 
and  dignity  to  a  building  that  could  be  seen  on  all  sides  and  at  all 
distances.  A  high  roof  cannot  be  seen  from  a  street,  and  a  broken 
sky-line  is  lost  when  the  spectator  is  close  under  a  building.  In  fact, 
a  Farneso  palace  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  as  a  Chambord  would  have  been  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
Rome,  or  a  Chenonceaux  on  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber. 

Another  proof  of  contrast  between  the  arts  of  the  two  countries  is 
the  unity  that  marks  the  history  of  the  art  in  France,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Italy.  In  the  former  country  we  have  no  strongly-marked 
provincial  peculiarities  like  those  which  distinguish  tho  style  of 
Florence  from  that  of  Rome,  and  both  from  what  is  found  in  Venice. 
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The  art  was  introduced  into  France  by  her  kings ;  and  it  was  from 
Paris — and  from  that  city  only—  that  all  the  designs  proceeded  which 
either  influenced  or  were  executed  in  the  provinces.  There  are  no 
local  styles  or  local  peculiarities  which  require  remark.  From  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  to  the  present  day,  Paris  has  been  the  literary  and 
artistic,  as  well  as  the  political,  capital  of  France ;  and  the  thread  of 
our  narrative  may  therefore  be  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

As  the  early  stages  of  such  a  transition  are  those  which  it  is  always 
most  difficult  to  understand,  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  in  the  works 
of  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  published  in  157(5-79,  during  the  reign  of 
Henri  III.,  a  complete  picture  of  the  Architecture  of  his  day,  and  as 
complete  an  indication  of  what  was  then  admired  or  aspired  to. 

At  the  timo  he  wrote,  sufficient  feeling  for  the  old  style  still  re- 
mained to  induce  him  to  illustrate  Couci  and  Montargis,  as  two  of  the 
"  plus  excellents  bastiments  de  la  France ;  "  but  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries  were  the  great  projects  and  the  most  admired  designs  of  that 
day.  Next  to  these  come  Blois  and  Amboise,  Fontainebleau,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  Madrid  and  Gaillon  (since  destroyed),  Vallery  and  Verneul,  and 
the  unfinished  palaces  of  Charleville  and  Ecouen. 

Another  characteristic  difference  between  the  styles  of  France  and  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  between  the  old  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance,  is,  that 
among  some  thirty  or  forty  buildings  no  church  is  illustrated  in  the 
works  of  Du  Cerceau.  In  Italy  the  transition  began  with  churches ; 
and  St.  Peter's  gave  a  tone  to  the  whole  style,  and  fixed  its  charac- 
teristics. In  France,  it  is  true,  St.  Eustache  had  been  built,  and  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont  restored,  and  various  patchings  and  rebuildings  had 
gone  on ;  but  kings  and  men  of  taste  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
these  matters.  The  Crown  gave  the  tone,  and  the  Palace  led  the  way, 
in  Art.  Hence,  perhaps,  much  of  the  frivolity,  but  hence,  also,  much 
of  the  grace,  that  distinguished  French  Art  as  compared  with  Italian. 
In  France  we  have  not  the  great  conceptions  which  so  often  redeem 
the  faults  of  detail  of  the  early  Italian  styles  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
wo  have  a  style  generally  of  greater  elegance,  and  which  seldom  fell 
into  those  exaggerations  of  detail  which  so  often  disfigure  the  designs 
of  even  the  best  Italian  masters. 

Although  the  Renaissance  style  was  imported  from  Italy  into  Spain 
about  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  was 
introduced  into  France,  the  character  of  the  two  nations  was  so 
different  that  the  same  seed  soon  produced  very  different  results.  The 
early  Plateresque  style  of  Spain  was  based  far  more  on  the  delicate 
and  exuberant  style  of  ornamentation  introduced  by  the  Moors,  than 
on  anything  brought  from  Italy,  or  that  is  found  in  France ;  and  was 
cultivated  because  in  that  age  there  seems  to  have  lx?en  an  immense 
desire  to  display  easily  acquired  wealth  without  the  corresponding 
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power  to  realize  grand  conceptions,  and  which  consequently  found 
vent  in  oxtreme  elataration  of  detail  rather  than  in  grandeur  of  design. 
This  effervescence  soon  passed  off,  and  the  reaction  was  to  the  cold 
gloomy  Greco-Romano  style  of  ITerrera  and  his  contemporaries,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  were  indulging  in  all  the  wild  caprices  of  tho 
Henri  Quatre  style.  From  this  the  French  proceeded  to  tho  invention 
of  tho  gay  hut  grand  and  original  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze. 
The  Spaniards  stopped  short  in  the  career  of  invention,  and  became 
either  copiers  of  the  French  or  Iwrrowcrs  from  Italy. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  St.  Eustache  is  a 
very  Ixsautiful  and  elegant  church.  If  its  windows  were  filled  with 
stained  glaBS,  for  which  they  are,  in  fact,  better  adapted  than  the  more 
heavily  mullioncd  openings  of  purely  Gothic  buildings,  and  if  its  walls 
were  relieved  by  painting-,  it  would  rival  many  buildings  of  the  earlier 
age  as  a  work  of  Art,  though  it  might  fail  in  that  solemnity  which 
should  characterize  a  religious  edifice.  Its  dimensions,  too,  are  con- 
siderable, being  328  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  150  ft.  in  general 
width,  and  90  ft.  in  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  vault ;  and  throughout 
it  is  impossible  to  point  to  a  single  detail  which  is  not  elegant — more 
so  than  most  of  those  found  in  Gothic  buildings— or  to  anything  offen- 
sively inappropriate.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  effect  it  produces 
a  far  from  pleasing.  Everywhere  the  eye  is 
offended  by  the  attenuation — it  might  almost 
be  called  the  wiredrawing — of  Classical  de- 
tails, and  the  stilting  that  becomes  necessary 
from  the  employment  of  the  flatter  circular 
arch,  instead  of  the  taller  pointed  one.  Tho 
hollow  lines  of  tho  Corinthian  capitals  aro  also 
very  ill-adapted  to  receive  tho  impost  of  an 
arch ;  and  when  tho  shaft  is  placed  on  a  base 
taller  than  itself,  and  drawn  out,  as  is  too 
often  tho  case  hero,  the  eye  is  everywhere 
shocked,  the  great  difference  being,  that  tho 
Gothic  shaft  was  in  almost  all  instances  cm- 
ployed  only  to  indicate  and  suggest  tho 
construction,  and  might  therefore  be  100  dia- 
meters in  height  without  appearing  weak  or 
lappropriate.  In  Gothic  Art,  tho  real  con- 
|  struction  was  in  tho  pier  or  wall  behind  it ; 
but  tho  Roman  (Irders  were  parts  of  the  con- 
struction itself,  and  aro  only  appropriate- 
where  they  are  so — when  used  merely  to 
suggest  it,  they  become  ridiculous.  The  facade  of  this  church  was 
originully  designed  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  St.  Michael  at 
Dijon  (Woodcut  No.  08),  and  was  partially  executed  in  that  style; 
but,  being  left  unfinished,  it  was  completed  in  tho  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  the  more  Classical  form  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

The  church  of  St.  Etionno  du  Mont  is  another  Parisian  example  of 
this  style.  The  rebuilding  of  this  church  was  practically  commenced 
in  1537,  and  dragged  on  through  a  long  period,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
delay  that  must  always  take  place  when  ono  part  of  a  building  has  to 
be  removed  before  that  which  is  to  replace  it  can  bo  commenced. 
It  is  far  from  being  so  complete  and  satisfactory  an  example  as  St, 
Eustache,  though,  like  it,  St.  Etienno  is  a  Gothic  church  disguised 
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in  the  trappings  of  ClaeaioaJ  details,    Ths st  nmariaDM  feature 

Screen,  wit  1  th,  suit-case*  i>f  the  lightest  open 
work  which  load  up  to  it  on  either  hand.  This  fa  a  poetical  ami 
i»-:iiiiit'nl  conception,  bu)  mured  by  the  details  being  neither  eon- 
itnHrtkma]  uoz  deganl  in  themselves.  The  whole  church  would  be 
itbij  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  oolonx,  which  evidently 
formed  port  of  the  original  design  ;  but  nothing;  U  is  feared,  oonld 
ever  reoonoile  the  conflict  between  the  two  styles,  which  pervades 

the    whole,    ami    gives    rise   to   such   discre]  unifies   im   are   ivir\  where 

apparent. 

There  is  a  church  in  Dieppe  very  similar  to  St.  EuBtaehe,  and  gene- 
rally, throughout  France,  it  is  oommon  to  find  repairs  in  the  style 
of  these  two  Parisian  examples,  in  churches  which,  huving  been 
i meooed  in  the  fifteenth' oentury,  ware  continued  during  the  six- 
teenth. All  ilr'sc  tjiiiisi  i  I;i--.iimI  i.  iitures  wen  unmeaningly  int.ru- 
■  l . s . .  ■!  b  Una  peeodc-Gothie  style,  whioh  was  practically  the  only  one 
employed  in  churoh-huilding  in  France  during  the  course  of  that 
century;  bo  that  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  oome  to  tha  downright  intro- 
duction of  Classical  forms,  in  the  poaition  end  need  Gbx  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were,  or  rather  won/  supposed  to  have  been,  designed, 

li'    il     WHS     IH.CeS.SirV    tll.lt    UotllK!     Architecture    shlilllll     !»•    m1.:IIIi1ii|]ii|.    it 

oertaialy  was  not  by  this  compromise  that  it  could  be  worthily 
replaced.  Any  perfectly  honest  constructive  forms  would  bare  1  m -4  i j 
better  than  these  Classical  imitations;   but,  as  that  mi  nol   to  be, 

ii    i-  with  a  feeling  almoal    of  satisfaction   dial    we  c a  even    to 

the  WfflHwu'flg  tameness  of  the  Louis  Quatoroe  style  of  Ecclesiastical 
Art. 

Before  it  settled  down  to  this,  the  French  architects  adopted  tor 

a  while  almost  literally  tit--  stile  iiitnnlini.il  in  Italy  by  JIadfern...1 
I!uii"iiiiiii.-  and  others  of  that  class,  am!  which,  aw  before  remarked, 
was  dissent  iuu  ted  all  over  Europe  by  the  Jesuits,  The  ohnrch  of  St. 
Bt  Louis  at  Paris  (Woodcut  No.  101)  is  one  of  the  meal 
i  .  i.  '■.-.■.:■  -..in.  i  \<-  ■  >'  i;.i-.  .-I..-;-  in  FmiMV.  It  w,i„  L-t  ,i],  me  need  in  K.i27, 
ami  finished  in  1041.  The  facade  is  three  storeys  la  height,  and 
OOTOred  with  the  usual  mass  of  unmeaning  ornament.  The  general 
daced   is   rich   and  picturesque,  but    very    unsatisfactory  i 

jiillars    with  tlii.-ir   eTitiiblatnres   and  the  carinas  nthcr  ■  ■niuiuciits   lisi-il 

being   merely  pieced  tiigethei    so  SB   t' VST  the  whole  Mirfsoo  of  the. 

neeaoa,  without  the  least  reference  either  to  tha  purpoeoe  for  which 
pillars  weix-  originally  designed,  or  to  the  constructive   1    i 
the  building  where  they  are  now  found. 

The  inteii'ii.-  ol  th>-  churches  of  this — which  may  be  called  the 
Jesuit  Stylo    of    Art-     were    nut     Dture    satisfactory     than     the  .■■.tcvi.irs. 


Sach  iirchitt'i'Hiiul  liL.niltliii^K  as  wero  used  were  of  the  most  contorted 
rococo  character.      The  sculpture  employed  consisted  of  sprawling 

figurei  of  half-clothed  angels,  or  of  oherube,  of  ■  ■  r  saints,  1   was 

generally  unsupported  or  at  last  not  sufficiently  supported—  by  l!ie 
construction,  and  the  paintings  which  were  interspersed  with  these 
belonged  to  the  moot  theatrical  and  the  least  devotional  style  of  Art 
which  1ms  yet  been  wen. 

h  was  fortunate  thai  this  transitionaJ  style  did  not  last  long  In 

Bui  specimens   of   it    are    to  be  (baud  in  every  capital  in 

ad  a  rooting,  and  many  of  its  forma 
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1839,  no*;  be  quoted  aa  ou  of  these  examples  which  mark  an  epoch 

and  o  unpletc  a  atage  ot  transition.     It  was  designed  bj  Le  afarder,1 

under  the  ardara  el  Cardinal   rliehetieu,  and  the  greatest  [wins  wort' 

taki  n,  by  i -tilling  arohiteota  both  m  Prance  and  Italy,  i ake  ii 
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■ Qg Ot  Clf   two  BtOieyB 

the  lower  one  of  Corinthian 
thieeajaartet  ooLtunns,  aar- 
moiintctl  by  pilasters  of  the 
aamo  order  above,  and  the 
additi 1  width  of  the  aiak 

The  bout  ..f  the 

■  towards  the  court 
is  better,  being  ornamented 

n  uii  ■   portioo  oi 
ooianua  on  the  lower  storey, 

with  »  great  acnii'-iriiilur  « iii.l<i«  ulimv  :  mul  dn-  ilnim-  ruea  so  oloBely 
I    rlii'    ivull    lliiit    ill''    nlmli-    i.-iiinj><witii>)i    is   L-sti't'ini'Iy    ]i]i'iisinj;. 

.-..  ii  was  evidently  thought  at  the  time,  for  it  is  tUnstratad  in 
contemporary   Imok  on    Architecture,  ittnl    jn'iiis'rl    ;,s   «    .-In  I- 

■  of  Art. 

Another  very  similar  work  was  commence*]  for  Anne  of  Austria, 

■  '.".is  Miipi.siii-i].'-'  :.t  \  ;il  .|.<  (  \r,u; ■.  in  rln- \>-:tv  Hi  I-"'  ;  lint  liiiisln'.l  by 

■!■■■]  I  it'.-i-ls,    II II' I     ill     ir.llil  \      [ill    Mills    III!    |  mints  nf  llliwlt  \     In  ilislill- 

■  i  From  that  last  quoted.    There  are  several  other  oharohaa  of 
.,■■■  etaaa  in  the  capital  an  I  :  L     Tlun-  style  la 

thai  tonnd  in  Italy  as  prevalent  faring  !li"  sixteenth  century,  though 
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in  Franco  they  may  generally  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorzc. 

The  one  really  remarkahlc  building  of  this  age  wliich  stands  out 
from  the  rest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  structures  of  its  class,  is 
tho  Dome  of  the  Invalides.  It  has  the  misfortune  of  being  an  after- 
thought, attached  to  a  much  plainer  church,  with  which  it  is  hardly 
in  keeping,  so  that,  though  in  reality  only  a  part,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  complete  composition  in  itself.  The  dome  was  commenced 
in  the  year  lfi80  from  the  designs  of  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,1  and 
completed,  entirely  under  his 
superintendence,  in  the  year  1706, 
and  is  considered  as  thoroughly 
the  typical  example  of  his  genius 
as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is 
considered  the  monument  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

In  plan  it  resembles  that  of 
St.  Paul's  more  than  any  other 
on  the  Continent,  the  four  great 
piers  which  are  universally  em- 
ployed abroad  being  placed  bo  as 
to  produce  an  almost  octagonal 
effect,  and  are  in  fact  pierced  by 
doorways  leading  to  the  four 
lateral  chapels ;  but  these,  as  well 
as  tho  openings  into  them  from  the 
transepts,  are  so  small,  that  the 
chapels,  being  besides  onadifferent 
level,  do  not  seem  to  form  part 
of  the  church.  The  area  is  thus 
practically  confined  to  the  limited 
space  under  the  dome,  with  the 
transepts,  instead  of  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  square,  as  it  ought 
undoubtedly  to  liavo  done.  The  pillars  standing  free  in  front  of  those 
piers  produce  a  confusion  which  is  far  from  pleasing;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  do  not  support  the  masses  above,  and  their  prominence 
inconsequence  takes  away  from  the  solidity  so  evidently  demanded. 
The  small  openings  through  the  piers  do  not  produce  the  same  effect 
as  was  aimed  at  in  St.  Paul's,  of  making  the  ground-plan  truly 
octagonal,  but,  by  restricting  them  to  the  dimensions  here  found,  the 
four  great  openings  are  made  half  the  width  of  tho  dome  itself,  which 
is  far  better  than  the  proportion  of  40  to  108,  as  is  found  in  our 


1  Bora  1047 :  died  1708. 


ii'i  lsiastk  ,\i.   \m  1 1 !  i  i:<  r  i  ■  ir  h-:_ 


i  \ |ili  .      Tlii'  ilniiii-  ilM'll'  is  ;i'2   It,  in   iliumtiti;!-,1  ami   iiiUTiially  li'BH 

Huh  t\>  tos  Qui  duanoffion  in  beegbt,  which  is  also  a  more  ntrmnfTtfl 
[mpartran  Hum  is  nsaally  (amd,  boti  St  Potor'i  and  St.  Pa 

l.i « i    liifty    fVir    llii'    other    iliinyiii-ioiis    of    tlu'w.i    I'lunvlirs.       Tin-    i-yc,    i>r 

"|H'niii^-,  is  vi  r\  l.iiui-.  mil  .d'. i\-i-  ir  a  i  asoond  dome,  wii  I 

ami    ptoduOW   a   vi'iv   pretty  ami    pteUUlg,   lnir    virv    tic  &b 

unworthy  of  such  a  lmihling. 

The  external  done  above  (fiie  n,  lit; ■  Si.  Paul's,  of  wood,  and 

Wl    i«    till"    llllltl'l'll,    Wllil.'ll    lll'|ll'iv(.'H    ll    11]'  till'    ili^'llity    "!'     1  I  I.I  I    .|i".ILL"lM'l     I'Y 

Wrbj  bal   ii'  a  st ianti  in   eanU   mi l 3   bs  attained  by  Hn_>  intiu- 


1  Tin'  ]il. in   mil)   section,  with  Ihu  <U-  82  fL.  in  diameter,  mid  tW*oe  the  whole, 

moniiotiB  ijnok'd,  an  tnln.'ii  (nun  I  ,-ji  build's  weius  nmuT  tin;  truth.     Of  night  or  ten 

'  Ediliivs  I.  m-alaires,'  which  in  tuRndlj  a  works  I  have  consulted,  on  two  agree  on 

mod  trni:  i  win  1 1  i_v  until,  ii  iiy  :  but  I  cannot  this  p. 'int.    The  riiiiien.-iioiu)  given  ran  ye 

h'lji  -ui|»irli  i^-  I  tii'v  iin  ■   in  r\r  'kb.     By  froai  76  It.  English  to  92. 


?   Illi-  i|m]iii.  i.    mii'i'    ,il..n 


u:  I. 
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dnetiou    i<t'  tl one  which    diatorta  the  Bngfoih  i  nmpl  ■ 

uaod  a  wise  discretion  in  refraining  from  attempting  it.  But.  having 
dune  so,  perhaps  it  would  have    been   better   to  have  adopted  an 

avowedly  wooden  oonstrncti ixtarnally,  instead  of  one  meant  to 

]<><>k  like  atone.     The  external  facade  below  thedi ,Mbtm 

eat  novelty,  is  well  and  harmoniously  designed  though 
■  I.  tir-i'.-iit  iii  tin'  HTii]>lii'itv  of  arrangement  which  u  bo  essential  a 
c-lmraeteriRtio  of  »11  good  architecture,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
building  being  ■  Greek  races,  and  no  part  exaggerated,  the  whole  ia 
certainly  one  of  the  mont  pleasing  examples  of  a  doniieel  bnilding  of 
thin  eiuaa  in  Europe,  and  wanta  a  very  little  to  make  it  one  of   the 

typical  ua  it  certainly  ia  of  the  most   beautiful numente  of  its 

1 1ii.Hn.  It  is  true,  iievertlii  less,  fliiit  llic  int i iniin-l i.iri  of  two  Orders, 
H ■  .--ul'<-]-i]]i|'"S.-']    i'iIi    till'    ot lit')-.  ■  1. 1'  s  ili'tl'iiet   materially    t'lnln    the 

dignity  of  the  church,  by  making  it  appear  two  storeys  in  height.  Bnt 
the  introduction  of  only  one  rango  of  pillars  below  would  have  re- 
dneed  tl"'  done  to  being  a  mere  cupola.  As  in  Una  instance — more 
even  than  in  oar  St  Panl'a  the  dome  was  intended  to  ha  the  prin- 
capal  feature  of  the  design,  it  waa  probably  prudent  to  aaorifioe  the 
church  t<>  inoreeae  Ita  dignity;  ba  bet,  adding  our  more  to  the 
mimberlcttt  instances  which  prove  how  intractable  the  Orders  are 
«rhi  ii  applied  to  modern  purpose*. 

I  .  of  the  church  of  St.  Sidpi<v.  dues  not,  i.vvpt  in  its  area, 
worthy  of  notice.  Internally,  it  presents  the 
rlefeet  inherent  in  ('nllii'linn  ilinvrln-s.  w  In f. ■  .in  Order  designed  for 
external  purpose*  in  used  on  the  scale,  tad  with  the  aunpliolty,  which 
units  a  large  area  exposed  '■-  tl"1  annor-pln ■<<■.  lint  wh&oti  becomes  offen- 
when  applied  to  internal  decoration,  in  a  luiilding  which 
not  only  pretends  to  lint  demands  elegance  /tint  richiii'Mw  of  eflwt  ;  the 
ihatlticn.  however,  of  a  dome  al  prevents  OtW  part  of 

the  building  from  ovei -powviuL;  thi  rest,  either  by  ittt  height  or  its 
extant,  and  the  interior  oonaeqnently  looks  larger  and  is  more  har- 
moniona  than  is  nana]  in  ohnrohee  of  this  class. 

■  :o  facad".  however,  designed  l>y  Ser\ 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  tho  church  cmimeiieed  niovo 
ill. iii  a  oantury  before  that  time  from   the  deaigua  of  Le  Veen  ;  ami, 
though  in  it  without   fni  i  Its.  it  in ■  nf  tin-  grandest  of  ciixh-rn  Emoyic. 

The  width  of  tie'  J  .,,j-.  -!i  ie  205  ft*  coxunatmg  of  two  Orders,  imperim- 
■  another,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  160  ft.  to  the  top  of 
"!■■.  ii  i-  flanked  on  each  Bids  by  torn  rs,  one  of  which 
i  [ma  100  ft.  bigher  than  the  portaoo,  bat  the  two,  as  carried  out,  differ 
in  bright,  a*  well  a*  in  design.  The  lowej  or  Dork  '  Met  is  doubled, 
not  in  front,  Imt  towards  the  rear,  thus  giving  gnat  natu  i 


1  Burn  160$!  died  I7W5. 
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ami  grant  ii|i|>eaiam  •<■  ■>(  strength   i<>  the  [>"■]■(  in  i,  mid  uUivo  this  in  an 

[onio OldfiT  ofg 1  proportions,  with  an  ftn-.-^li'  In-hind,  standing  on  the 

RU  lank  of  tlii'  lawtir  columns.      It  would,  however,  have  been  bettet 
it'  the  areade  hud  been  on   tlii'   lower  storey.  and   if  tile  Jonio  OOltmOB 


instead    bad  been  doubled       All  this  makes  up  a  Composition   not  quite 

-.i1  i.r.n  ti.r  v.  It  must  ho  confessed,  but  mueli  mure  no  than  any  of  tin* 

■boTt  described  ;i^  ereeted  in   It  illy,  eertailily  more  so  than  iiny  j'lvvioui- 

ene  in  France;  and  rery  little  more  is.  in   Cast,  wanted  i<>  make  it  a 
very  beautiful  design.    It  is  s.uid  llia.t  Servainbmi  originally  proposed  a 
pediment  between  the  towers,  bat  happily  this  was  not  carried  out. 
Aimiln t  ]"iitie-,.  Bomawnal  similar,  waa  added  n  little  before  this 

time    lii    till'   entliedr.il  of   Aueh  ;    but    in    this    instance    the    tnwers   are 
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more  important,  and  the  centre  too  much  subdued,  so  as  to  want 
dignity  and  to  seem  squeezed  up  between  the  lateral  masses.  The 
Order  is  Corinthian  throughout,  and  the  Whole  details  so  rich  and  so 
well  designed  as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect,  notwithstanding  its 
incongruity  with  the  Gothic  cathedral  to  which  it  is  attached. 

None  of  the  churches  mentioned  above  can  compare,  either  in 
beauty  of  design  or  in  size,  with  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  the  Pantheon,  at  Paris ;  which,  though  smaller 
than  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  some  others,  may  still  fairly  bo  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  great 
Renaissance  churches  of  Europe. 

It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1755,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a 
vow  made  by  Louis  XV.  during  an  illness  at  Metz,  but  practically 
because  the  church  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  which  stood  immedi- 
ately behind  the  present  building,  was  not  only  falling  to  decay,  but 
had  long  been  considered  as  unworthy  of  its  destination.  After  a 
considerable  amount  of  competition,  the  design  of  Soufflot1  was 
accepted,  and  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  1764  to  allow  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  dome  being  laid  by  the 
king ;  but  the  building  was  not  entirely  finished  until  after  the  death 
of  its  architect  in  1781.  In  consequence  of  its  not  being  completed 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  dedicated  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  "  Grands  Hoinmcs"  of  France,  instead  of  to  God,  or  to  the 
Patron  Saint  for  whom  it  was  originally  designed. 

The  whole  area  of  the  church  is  60,252  ft.,  or  aliout  that  of  an 
average  sized  Mediaeval  cathedral ;  its  extreme  length  being  362  ft., 
its  breadth  across  the  transept  267,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of  the 
dome  265  ft.  The  building  is  practically  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  in  the  centre  60  ft.  in  diameter  internally,  sur- 
rounded by  four  smaller  flat  domes,  each  57  ft.  in  diameter.  In  front 
is  a  portico  of  fourteen  Corinthian  columns,  of  correct  design,  each 
measuring  60  ft.  in  height,  being  consequently  one  of  the  grandest 
porticoes  erected  in  modern  times  ;  but  the  effect  is  painfully  marred 
by  the  front  columns  being  so  widely  spaced  as  to  give  an  impression 
of  extreme  weakness  to  the  entablature,  which,  being  composed  of 
small  stones  cramped  together,  looks  feeble  in  execution  when  com- 
pared with  the  grandeur  of  the  design.  Another  great  defect  is, 
that  two  of  the  columns  are  placed  outside  at  each  end  of  the  portico, 
in  a.  manner  so  unmeaning  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  came  to  be  placed  there ;  and  the  arrangement  produces  weakness 
and  confusion  to  an  extent  to  be  found  in  no  other  portico  of  the  same 
pretensions. 

Beyond  the  portico  the  external  walls  of  the  church  are  plainer 


1  Born  1713;  died  1781. 
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than  are  found  in  any  other  in  Eurujie,  the  milv  decoration  lieing  the 
entablature  of  tin:  column*  whioh  is  eanied  round,  and  a  l*.nd  orna- 
mented with  wreaths,  ft*,  widen  corresponds  with  the  capitals  .  bnt 
U'lnw  tlii'tn  the  wall  ia  absolutely  imbrokon  by  even  a  single  window, 
exeept  in  the  rear,  and  Lb  only  ornamented  by  a  group  of  plain  pilasters 
on  the  angles.  This  is  no  doubt  infinitely  preferable  to  the  Italian  plan 
of  brtrodaoing  two  or  three  storeys  of  windows  and  an  attic;  In  it  it 
is  equally extreme  and  almost  equally  objectionable,  in  the  <»t.lu-r  diree 
tion.  The  bout  thing  would  have  been  to  have  allowed  the  gnat 
tKimicireuliir  windows  of  die  interior  to  be  shown  externally;  or,  if 
that  were  imposriHa,  some  windows,  or  niches,  or  panels  -anything, 
o  foot,  that  would  have  reproduced  the  richness  of  the  portio 
would  have  bean  an  improvement. 


1  Though  bold  tha  [ilan  and  section  I  ane-tventietll  In  I 
i  mrcfnllj  ndneed  from  Ianbelie'a  aacliou ;  the  latter 
jtes,    the   Wale   of  the    jilioi    in   nlmul  ,  It  correct, 
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'["he  doaign  of  the  dome  externally  ia  etegenl  and  chaste,  bul  w 
the  wLolc!  very  inferior  to  that  of  Si.  Pknl'aj  the  peristyle  is  male, 
beo&nae  unbroken,  the  attio  too  high,  and  the  Lantern  too  bhihII  uud 
ineignifloant.  It  escapee,  however!  ton  great  r  extent  than  any  of  its 
compeers  (except  perhaps  the  dome  of  the  bivalidea)  from  tlm  ubjec- 
tion  thut  it  «tuudH  on  or  rises  through  the  roof;  and  a  very  tittle 
moro  would  have  made  it  satisfactory  in  that  respect,  but  Bke  i  ■■  rj 
in  the  building,  i>  nearly  reaches,  bol  always  escapes 
perfection. 

On  the  whole,  its  internal  arrangemanni  are  rety  superior  to  the 

So  church  of  itn    ■!  with  it  in  the  elegance 

.,t' its  details,  or   in   the   appropriateness  with  which   the  Ohuanoe] 

Eattujea  are  introduced.     Exo  pi  a  oei  tain  ii  gree  9f  weakness  in  boom 

parte  of  tlio  mulling,  introdaoed  purposely  to  show  den  ■■ 

■   '..  find  with  anj   detail,  aud   tin    general    aflbcri   is  n 

i  :.|.  using  iIn.ii  thai  of  a.nj  Classical  ohnroh  which  bas  yet 
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I.ilh  erected.     Yet,  u  in  Brery  other  j«irt  of  the  design,  it 

to  gee  how  it  might  have  been  better.     Practically,  the  a 

ih  ilint  of  four  equal  and  similar  holla,  surrounding  :i   ilt'lli.  which, 

1  using  t.i"  iliu  suitm-  dinivtisiiiiis  in  1'iliiii.  though   fav  superior  in  height, 

in   nut   millii.-iriitlv  ilir-'iiiKcd   tn   V«   tin.;  crntiv   of  such   ■    group.      Tin.' 
mode  in  which  foar  pien   of  the   dome,  with    their   accompanying 

I  ii  I  lavs.  iiiT-  |)i-ojcctnl    into    tho    CL'iilri'    df    the    church,   is   rarj    Otn 

faring,    ninl    tin-    i;lini|.,si'   cniijrlil  iif  tin-   uilj'iiniiifr   iijiiirtiiH'iilN    hrliiin! 
tin.' nlv  «dils  to  il tiiflcxity.  without  increasing    tile  appatrnlKN 
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It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  architect  in  adopting  this 
arrangement  was  principally  to  display  his  cleverness  in  construction, 
and  to  seek  to  astonish  the  8]>ectator  by  one  of  those  tours  de  force 
which  are  so  common  with  a  declining  art,  but  which  are  absolutely 
fatal  to  true  effect  wherever  introduced.  In  this  instance  it  was  very 
nearly  entailing  the  destruction  of  the  building ;  for  so  soon  as  the 
centreing  of  the  great  arches  under  the  dome  was  removed  in  1776, 
the  piers  began  to  show  symptoms  of  weakness ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  dome  itself  was  practically  completed  in  1779  that  this  proceeded 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  real  alarm  for  the  safety  of  tho 
building.  On  a  careful  examination  being  made  at  that  time  it  was 
found  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  arose  from  tho  faulty 
character  of  the  masonry.  The  stones  of  the  piers  were  truly  and 
correctly  worked  only  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches  from  their  face ; 
the  rest  being  roughly  hewn  and  carelessly  filled  up  with  cement,  so 
as  to  throw  the  greater  part  of  the  strain  -ai  the  face  of  the  pier. 
This  was  to  some  extent  remedied  by  cutting  into  the  joints  with  a 
saw,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  them,  and  to  throw  it  more  on  the 
centre.  This  was  partially  successful ;  but  the  mischief  went  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  serious  fears  were  entertained  for  the  stability  of  the 
building,  and  in  1796  a  commission  of  architects  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  matter,  in  the  following  year  one  of  engineers, 
and  a  third  combined  commission  in  1798;  but  the  danger  was 
such  that  no  one  could  suggest  a  remedy,  and  after  four  years' 
debate  it  all  ended  in  shoring  up  the  great  arches  and  leaving  the 
building  to  its  fate. 

In  1806  M.  Kondelet  was  appointed  to  repair  the  damage;  he  found 
that  the  piers  had  contracted  to  the  extent  of  nearly  six  inches  English ; 
partly  from  crushing,  partly  from  the  sawkerfing  of 
the  joints  in  1779.  He  at  once  set  about  replacing 
the  damaged  stones,  and  added  also  considerably  to  the 
mass  of  the  piers,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  where 
the  shaded  part  shows  the  pier  as  originally  executed,  ,, 

the  outline  as  it  now  stands.    This  was  ho  successfully     ^-  l-^r 

accomplished  that  no  sign  of  weakness  has  since  dis- 
played itself  in  any  direction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  appearance 
of  the  church  has  l>een  very  much  improved  by  the  greater  solidity 
given  at  the  point  where  it  was  most  wanted  for  effect. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  way  in  which  all  this  might  have  been 
avoided  would  have  l>een  by  setting  back  the  piers  of  the  dome  against 
the  angles  of  the  building,  and  so  increasing  its  size  to  a  little 
over  100  ft.  This  the  building  could  easily  have  supported,  both 
internally  and  externally ;  and  had  it  been  done,  as  an  interior  it 
would  have  been  unrivalled  for  architectural  effect,  while  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  construction  would  have  been  got  over  by  the  additional 
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mass  that  could  have  been  obtained  without  interfering  with  the  effect, 
and  the  support  that  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  junction  with 
the  outer  walls. 

This  would,  of  course,  have  involved  a  rearrangement  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  roof,  and  perhaps  also  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
columns,  so  as  to  make  real  aisles,  instead  of  the  narrow  intcrcoluinnia- 
tions  now  existing.  This,  however,  so  far  from  l)eing  a  defect,  would 
probably  have  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  design.  As  it  at  pre- 
sent stands  a  great  degree  of  confusion  arises  from  the  continued 
breaks  in  the  cornice,  and  the  consequent  want  of  unity  and  repose  in 
the  design.  It  would  also  have  been  an  improvement  if  the  eastern 
dome  had  been  transferred  to  the  nave,  converting  the  plan  from  that 
of  a  Greek  to  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  so  that  from  the  principal  entrance 
the  effect  would  have  been  of  continually  increasing  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  till  the  high  altar  was  reached,  which,  in  that  case, 
would  have  stood  under  the  centre  of  the  great  dome. 

All  these  points  were  successfully  attended  to  in  the  Abbe*  Haffre- 
ingues  church  at  Boulogne  (ante,  p,  33) ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  a  plan  which,  both  virtually  and  artistically,  is  far  superior  to 
the  metropolitan  example,  was  utterly  spoilt,  because  those  appointed 
to  carry  it  out  had  hardly  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  trying  to  express  their  ideas.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  piece  of  classicality  fails  per- 
manently to  please,  from  the  want  of  any  great  or  correct  intellectual 
conception  underlying  its  polished  surface. 

The  columns  of  the  internal  peristyle  of  the  dome  being  plain, 
while  those  below  are  fluted,  and  the  general  poverty  of  the  details  of 
this  important  feature  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  but  one  which  could  easily  be 
removed  by  colour.  This,  in  fact,  is  an  addition  which  the  whole 
building  requires.  It  is  too  light,  too  gay,  for  a  church ;  but  if  the 
great  semicircular  windows  were  painted,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
tone  introduced  by  colour  in  other  parts,  it  might  be  conceded,  an 
many  are  inclined  to  admit,  that  it  was,  in  spite  of  the  defects  in 
arrangement  just  pointed  out,  the  most  beautiful  interior  of  any 
modern  church  of  Classical  design. 

REVIVAL. 

At  the  time  when  the  Fantheon  was  erected,  it  was  considered  the 
perfection  of  Classical  imitation,  and  the  greatest  pains  were  taken 
that  every  part  and  every  detail  should  be  correct  and  supported  bv 
authority.  Before  it  was  completed,  however,  it  came  to  be  believed 
that  perfection  amid  only  l>e  obtained  by  copying  tho  forms,  as  well 
as  the  details,  of  extinct  buildings,  and  consequently,  as  early  as  1773, 
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'  ■  prepared  for  an  &b  buQdisg  on  the  eito 

itanda  the  church  of  the  Madeleine.     Xuthin^..  In >\\ >\ ■  ■ , 

was  then  done,  and  tin ■  present  edifice  vaa  commenced  in  1804,  from 

designs  by  Yigiion.  The  dinieNsiniiw  mv  very  con^idi-riiM-'.  l^in-  .1 
rectangle  measuring  350   ft.   in   length   by  147  in   width,  sod  qobbb- 

■  l  iii-iit  ]y  i-iivcring   1 '   1 1 1-'  r !  .'.[.Him  ttpuBQ  feet,      fixtenially    il    in,   to 

oil  appearance,  a  perfectly  regular  ootwtyle  peripteral  temple  of  the 
Ootinthisa  order.     As  nearly  us  may  I*',  it*  DOlomna  He  of  the  Beau 

dunenOODI  U    tfaow  Of  till.-  l'nutiiv"ii,  lull 

plooed  more  olosely  together,  though,  on 
tin-    other  hand,  being  built  of  froalhiT 

lili-cks,  they  urn  us  deficient   in  construc- 

tive  dignity  as  the  others.     Internally, 
the  clear  apace  is  85  ft.  by  280,  divided, 

ipptwwg  pf  tin-  hulls  of  the 
[Ionian  baths,  into  three  spaces  by  Oorin- 
iliinii  oqIuidds  bearing  n  robes.     Kucli  cf 

1 'iiiijiiittnii'iitri  is  minuouiited 
lome,  pierced  by  a  skylight  in 
the  centre.  At  the  north  end  is  flu  apse, 
at  tho  wiuth  a  vestibule,  and  tliere  is  a 
range  "I"  cliiijK'l*-  mid  confessionals  round 
the  sides  ornamented  by  H  smaller  mfa- 
nidiarj-  order. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  arrange- 
ment is  probably  the  best  that  could  bo 
under  the  eiiTii  instances,  and 
the  whole  church  bus  internally  uu  air  of 
considerable  grandeur  mid  appropriate- 
ness tu  the  purposes  of  flu  Soman 
I'jttholic  ritual.  As  it,  now  is,  however, 
tli^  light  is  barer)  sufficient,  and  the 
platings,  with  the  coloured  marblefl 
icon  of  gilding,  produce  a 
» [Kitty   and   inharmonious  effect,    which 

cum,  bat  which   in    present 
:  more  the  air  of  .1  ball-room  than 

dioated  to  religious  worship.    If  tliisehun-b  bud  l--<  n  us.fl 

leading  up  to  a  w.lid  si|ii;itv  l,k«*k,  tjeeupyiiig  the  wln.lr 
width  of  the  periatyle,  the  three  domes  and  fourteen  pflhtrs  on  each 
»ii!i-  ni'iitil  have  had  'ill  the  Clasaioality  and  beauty  of  tin-  iiiwwiiI 

■  "Utiic.  Ifi  great  briapssl  dome,  not  leaa  than  one  hundred  .feet  in  dia- 
meter, bad  then  been  added  to  the  northward,  it  would  have  oonvi  rted 
thf  wboli    into  one  of  the  grandest  L'hristiau  churches  in  flu   world 

1   the  height  nud  dignitj  it   require*,  without  pnaimriallj 
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interfering  with  the  Classical  effect  its  design  is  intended  to 
produce. 

Externally  it  is  hardly  open  to  criticism  as  a  Christian  church,  for 
which,  in  fact,  it  was  not  originally  intended  by  its  designers.  It  is, 
however,  so  exact  a  reproduction  of  a  Heathen  temple,  that  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the  Romans  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  beauty  and  dignity  in  their  temples ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  impartial  criticism  on  their  respective  merits ; 
but  in  order  to  arrive  at  these  it  would  bo  necessary  to  consider  the 
Madeleine  as  placed  on  an  eminence  above  the  neighbouring  buildings, 
or  standing  in  a  piazza  surrounded  by  houses  of  one,  or  at  most  of 
two,  low  storeys  in  height,  and  not,  as  this  is,  by  dwellings  of  six  or 
seven  storeys  high  and  of  the  most  obtrusive  arcliitocture.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  that  the  Madeleine  fails.  It  is  too  low,  too  simple,  and  too 
modest  for  its  situation,  and  no  spire  or  campanile,  if  attached,  would 
help  the  matter.  It  is,  in  fact,  unsuited  to  a  situation  in  the  centre 
of  so  tall  a  town  as  Paris  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  considered — 
barring  some  minor  defects  scarcely  worth  mentioning — as  a  very  beau- 
tiful building.  Its  design  will  hardly,  however,  be  repeated ;  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  which  the  experience  of  the  Gothic  architects  settled 
more  completely  than  another,  it  is  that  height  and  variety  of  outline 
are  necessary  to  afford  dignity  to  public  buildings  in  towns ;  and 
their  practice  shows  how  easily  and  how  successfully  this  could  bo 
accomplished. 

Hittorf  was  therefore  right  when  he  added  two  towers  to  the 
facade  of  his  Basilican  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which,  after 
those  mentioned  above,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  modern 
churches  of  Paris.  It  is  very  Classical  and  very  correct,  and  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  any  of  its  details  ;  but  somehow  or  other  it 
is  not  a  success,  and,  like  most  of  the  modern  churches  in  Paris, 
fails  entirely  in  producing  the  effect  which  is  aimed  at  and  expected 
in  these  edifices. 

Recently  two  very  important  churches  have  been  completed  in 
Paris,  which  being  neither  in  the  Classic  or  Gothic  style  may  enable 
us  to  estimate  to  some  extent  what  we  may  expect  if  we  abandon 
their  trammels  and  venture  on  the  broad  field  of  original  design. 
The  first  of  these,  La  Trinite,  at  the  end  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  is 
a  large  and  sufficiently  ornamented  church,  in  the  style  of  the 
early  Renaissance  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  Its  proportions  are 
good,  and  the  tower,  surmounted  by  a  tall  dome  which  adorns 
the  southern  facade,1  is  of   pleasing  design,   and   well  proportioned 


1  Fortunately  for  their  architectural 
designs  the  French  have  not  the  same 
supcibtition  with  regard  to  orientation  us 


the  Engli&h.  Many  of  our  best  modern 
churches  are  ruined  by  bciug  turned  the 
wrong  way. 
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to  the  position  it  occupies,  while  the  interior  is  well  lighted  and 
richly  ornamented ;  but  with  all  this  the  design  fails  to  please.  We 
can  admire  the  struggles  of  an  architect  like  the  designer  of  St. 
Michael's,  Dijon  (p.  181),  who  is  trying  to  escape  from  the  rudeness 
of  his  own  stylo,  and  striving  to  reach  the  elegance  of  an  art  he 
only  imperfectly  understands,  while  his  earnestness  makes  us  forgive 
him  the  blunders  he  commits  in  consequence ;  but  when,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  an  architect  affects  deliberately  to  go  through  the 
same  process,  we  see  at  once  that  ho  is  only  acting,  and  cannot 
feel  any  real  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  however  clever  it  may  be. 

The  other  church  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  is 
in  many  respects  better.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  site  it  is  wider 
in  rear  and  in  front,  and  if  the  architect  had  met  this  difficulty  by 
successive  rectangular  offsets,  he  would  have  given  strength,  with 
light  and  shade,  to  his  building ;  as  it  is  he  has  sloped  the  sides  away 
at  a  considerable  angle,  and  so  produced  that  weakness  of  effect  in- 
herent in  architecture  to  all  obtuse  angles.  In  the  interior  the  defect 
is  entirely  avoided.  The  sides  of  the  great  nave  are  parallel,  and  the 
difference  of  width  only  observable  in  the  increased  size  of  the 
side  chapels.  This  also  has  enabled  the  architect  to  terminate  his 
nave  in  a  great  dome,  under  which  the  high  altar  stands,  which  is 
practically  the  only  true  and  effective  mode  of  arranging  the  plan  of  a 
Christian  church. 

Externally  the  design  of  the  church  fails,  from  the  total  want  of  any 
depth  in  the  reveals  of  the  windows  or  accentuation  in  the  parts,  which, 
added  to  the  sloping  sides,  destroys  all  true  architectural  effect.  But, 
again,  in  the  interior  this  is  not  felt.  The  construction  is  practically 
of  iron.  Iron  vaulting  shafts  supporting  iron  ribs,  between  which  is 
a  roof  partly  in  brick  partly  in  wood,  but  all  showing  truth  in  con- 
struction with  considerable  elegance  in  detail.  Many  things  might 
be  better,  but  it  seems  a  step  in  the  right  direction  which,  if  persevered 
in  might  lead  to  a  great  success.  As  neither  of  these  attempts  can, 
however,  be  said  to  be  very  encouraging,  it  will  be  curious  to  observe 
how  far  the  modern  French  architects  may  succeed  in  their  present 
attempts  to  reproduce,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  commenced  the  attempt  long  after  we  had 
become  familiar  with  its  effects,  but  hitherto,  notwithstanding  their 
cleverness,  they  have  certainly  not  been  successful. 

One  of  their  most  ambitious  attempts  is  the  church  of  St.  Clothilde 
— Place  Belle  Chasse  -in  Paris  ;  and,  though  its  dimensions  are  those 
of  a  small  cathedral,  it  looks  poor  and  insignificant  internally,  and  the 
exterior  has  neither  the  solidity  nor  the  picturesqueness  which  is 
always  found  in  the  old  buildings,  and  which  our  English  architects 
have  sometimes  successfully  imitated  in  their  reproductions.  The  new 
cathedral  at  Marseilles,  however,  promises  to  be  successful;  and  Notre 
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Dame  de  la  Bonne  Secour,  noar  Rouen,  and  many  of  the  village  churches 
recently  erected,  show  how  rapidly  the  French  are  progressing  in  their 
imitative  efforts ;  and  the  task  of  copying  is  so  easy,  and  so  entirely 
independent  of  intellectual  exertion,  that  there  can  he  little  doubt  but 
that,  when  they  have  collected  and  drawn  a  sufficient  number  of 
models,  they  will  repeat  them  with  a  correctness  that  will  deceive  all 
but  the  initiated.  It  is  only  to  bo  wished  that  they  would  apply  their 
money  and  their  talents  to  some  better  purpose,  and,  above  all,  that 
they  would  refrain  from  designing  facades  according  to  the  newest 
Parisian  fashion  for  such  buildings  as  St.  Ouen  at  Kouen,  and  many 
other  remarkable  and  interesting  edifices,  which  have  lately  been 
made  to  look  as  good  as  new,  at  the  expense  of  those  qualities  which 
really  give  meaning  to  a  building,  and  speak  to  the  heart  of  mankind 
through  all  succeeding  ages. 

Barring  this,  however,  and  a  few  other  similar  mistakes,  the  very 
extensive  repairs  of  the  mediaeval  churches  of  France  which  were 
carried  out  during  the  lato  Empire  were  generally  characterised  by 
good  taste  and  judgment.  Like  all  restorations  of  old  buildings,  it  is 
true,  they  have  wiped  out  much  of  the  poetry  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  these  buildings,  and  have  obliterated  or  obscured 
much  of  the  history  which  was  so  plainly  legible  in  their  structure. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  bo  confessed  they  have  removed  many 
hideous  excrescences  and  blemishes,  and  such  substantial  repairs  have 
been  executed  as  will  enable  the  fabrics  to  resist  the  destroying  in- 
fluence of  time,  without  which  many  of  them  might  soon  have  been 
reduced  to  ruin. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
SECULAR  ARCHITECTURE. 


RENAISSANCE. 


The  history  of  Secular  Renaissance  Architecture  in  Franco  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  great  sections,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  most  prominent  in  encouraging  Art  during  each 
of  the  epochs. 

The  first,  extending  from  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  (1483)  to 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  (1560),  lasted  seventy-seven  years,  and  maybe 
distinguished  as  the  Era  of  Francis  the  First. 

The  second,  commencing  with  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  (1560) 
and  extending  to  tho  death  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1642,  lasted  eighty-two 
years,  and  may  properly  be  called  the  Age  of  Henri  Quatre. 

Tho  third,  dating  from  the  accession  of  the  Grand  Monarque  (1643) 
and  extending  to  the  Revolution  (1792),  lasted,  consequently,  nearly 
1 50  years*  and  is  properly  marked  as  that  of  Lf>uis  Quatorze. 

The  fourth,  from  that  period  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
may  be  designated  as  the  Revival,  or  tho  Period  of  the  Empire,  and  may 
even  be  extended  to  the  present  day ;  or  the  reign  of  tho  Third  Napo- 
leon may  bo  treated  as  an  Appendix  to  the  epoch  of  his  great  uncle. 

Era  of  Francis  I. 

A.D.  |  A.P. 

HiarlwiVlII 1483         |         Henry  II 1547 

Louts  XII 1408         |         FrandsII 1659 

Francis  1 1515  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  or  deficiencies  of  tho  Ecclesiastical 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  Franco,  she  possesses  in  her  civil  build- 
ings a  series  of  examples,  certainly  far  more  extensive  than  any  other 
country  of  modern  Europe,  and  which  may  also  probably  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  artistic  eminence  with  those  of  almost  any  other  country, 
not  excepting  even  Italy. 

Tho  immense  accession  to  the  power  of  her  kings,  from  the  con- 
solidation of  tho  empire,  and  the  peculiarly  monarchical  institutions  of 
the  country,  enabled — it  may  almost  be  said  forced  — them  to  rebuild 
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tho  old  chateaux  of  the  feudal  ages  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
wealth  and  power  acquired  subsequently  to  the  accession  of  Francis  I. 
in  the  year  1515.  The  consequence  was  that  the  beautiful  new  palace 
of  the  Louvre,  with  its  accompanying  chateau  at  the  Tuileries,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  old  confined  fortalico  bearing  the  first  name,  as  the 
residence  of  the  kings  in  the  capital.  Fontainebleau  supplanted  the 
royal  hunting  seat  at  Yincenncs  ;  and  Chambord  succeeded  Plessis  les 
Tours  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  while  St.  Germains,  St.  Cloud,  and 
other  palaces,  were  erected,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  till  they  culminated  in  Versailles,  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  of  modern  palaces,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  successful 
as  an  architectural  design. 

The  nobles  were  not  backward  in  following  the  example  of  their 
kings,  whose  power  and  prosperity  they  shared.  One  by  one  the  old 
feudal  castles  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  more  commodious 
and  more  suitable  chateaux  in  the  country  and  palaces  in  the  towns, 
so  that,  between  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  and  the  death  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  the  Architecture  of  ancient  France  had  nearly  disappeared, 
in  so  far  as  the  residences  of  her  kings  and  nobles  were  concerned, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  series  of  country  seats  and  palaces  more 
numerous  and  more  splendid  than  those  possessed  at  that  time  by  any 
other  country,  and  combining  in  many  instances  the  picturesquoness 
of  the  Gothic  with  tho  elegance  of  the  Classic  styles,  to  an  extent  not 
found  elsewhere. 

Of  tho  other  class  of  civil  buildings  they  had  little  to  destroy. 
Except  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  the  cities  had  hardly  any  municipal 
institutions  which  could  give  rise  to  much  architectural  magnificence. 
Whether  we  admire  or  not  the  Town-halls  and  Palais  de  Justice  which 
are  now  found  in  most  of  her  cities,  we  have  not  at  all  events  to  regret 
tho  destruction  of  those  which  preceded  them,  as  we  should  do  if 
Belgium  and  Flanders  had  replaced  their  municipal  edifices  by  others 
in  the  fashionable  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze. 

In  their  extent,  in  their  richness  of  decoration,  and  the  amount  of 
wealth  lavished  upon  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil  and  palatial 
buildings  erected  in  France  during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half 
exceed  considerably  the  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  edifices  which  were 
built  in  that  country  during  a  like  period  anterior  to  the  year  1 500. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  institute  such  a  comparison 
between  the  two  classes,  as  artistic  utterances,  as  would  lead  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  All  the  Art  in  the  world  could  never  elevate 
a  palace,  with  all  its  domestic  and  social  arrangements,  to  the  same 
scale  as  the  great  hall  of  a  cathedral,  devoted  only  to  the  performance 
of  a  ceremonial  of  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  class.  No  splendour 
in  the  residence  of  a  noble  can  compete  with  the  simple  grandeur  of  a 
great  monastic  institution,  where  all  the  grosser  and  less  elevating 
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characteristics  of  human  nature  are  at  least  kept  out  of  sight,  instead 
of  being  made  more  prominent  by  the  luxury  and  frivolity  by  which 
they  attempt  to  disguise  themselves  in  the  palace ;  and  the  old,  real, 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  municipality  in  the  Middle  Ages  ex- 
pressed itself  with  a  manly  vigour  that  cannot  l)c  found  in  the  last 
new  design  sent  down  from  the  Homo  Office  at  Paris. 

Besides  this  real  difference  in  essence,  came  the  more  superficial 
difficulty  of  style.  It  is  true  that  the  French  architects  were  never  so 
completely  enslaved  to  the  Orders  as  the  Italians  became  after  Palladio, 
or  the  English  after  Inigo  Jones ;  but  they  felt  the  chain,  nevertheless, 
and  would  have  done  much  better  had  they  never  known  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  school,  or  tried  to  reproduce  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  absurdity  they  committed  was  in  fancying  that  the  best  way  to 
ornament  modern  buildings  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Seine  was  to  cover 
them  all  over  with  shreds  of  ornament  from  ancient  edifices  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  Although,  therefore,  the  Renaissance  Civil  Archi- 
tecture of  France  belongs  intrinsically  to  a  lower  class  of  Art  than  the 
Ecclesiastical  Mediaeval  Styles,  and  is  further  vitiated  by  the  imitative 
being  introduced  to  replace  the  constructive  element,  which  is  so 
essential  in  all  true  art,  it  is  still  a  style  so  elegant,  so  gay,  and  so 
characteristic,  that  its  study  will  well  repay  any  attention  that  may 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  provided  it  is  entered  upon  without  adopting  the 
narrow  class  prejudices  which  are  the  bane  of  modern  Art  criticism. 


Thk  Louvp.e. 

If  not  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most  successful  undertaking  of 
Francis  I.  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Louvre.  It  had  always  been  the 
principal  residence  of  the  kings  of  France  in  their  capital,  but  had 
become  so  confined  and  utterly  unsuited  to  tho  wants  of  the  age,  that 
there  were  only  two  alternatives  —either  to  begin  a  new  palace  alto- 
gether, as  Catherine  de  Medicis  did  a  little  further  west  at  tho  Tuile- 
ries ;  or  to  pull  the  old  one  down,  and  rebuild  it.  Francis  decided  on 
the  latter  plan,  and  invited  tho  celebrated  architect  Serlio  to  furnish 
details  for  tho  new  palace.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
ordinance  of  the  present  building  was  influenced  by  his  designs ;  but 
it  seems  certain  that  the  actual  architect  was  Pierre  Lescot.1  He 
virtually  made  the  drawings,  and  superintended  their  execution  ;  but 
the  whole  arrangement  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  details  are  so  elegant, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  native  architect  was  its  sole 
author,  at  least  if  one  may  judge  of  what  was  done  in  France  about 
this  time  and  afterwards. 

1  Born  1510;  died  1578. 
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!<  ianol  quite  c&eai  when  the  rebuilding  ma  actually  w owed, 

Imt  tin-  |inn  began  by  Leeoot,  and  i plated  in  [£48,  ma  tin-  eonth.* 

i  angle,  from  the  Parillon  cte  ITJorioge  down  bo  the  rivmvfsot 
(Wooden*  No,  114),  and  connieta  erf  twe  atoreya  of  Ordera,  anon  about 
10  ft  in  height    tin-  towoi  Corinthian,  the  upper  Gcmposito.    Tin-so 

in  ■■ anted  by  an   attic  atony,  oady  half  the  height  of  the  two 

bdon    >'■     Torooghooi    ilw  whole,  the  detuk  and   profilei  are  sin- 
■.■hi  nl  i  ■■■ii-.-.  i    tor  thi    agi  ■  and  the  ornamental    parte,  h 
Bonlptund   ft tin-  derigtia  "i  Jean  Gnujon,Bo4  only  heighten  the 

u-.-  i.iri  rluri'.  Iml    BM    in    llii-m«'!\c«  Worthy  of  nil   01*186. 

aama  ordinance,  in   nil  essentia]  particular*,  haa,  e<  mbseqnenl 


carried  .ill  round  the  court,  "itl.  tin-  important  addition 
■  ■I i ■  ■■■■  ■■■  ■■uji'iit    i iii.i.  in -i.M' I  of  the  attic,  •  third  Btan  ■■ 
an  Order,  has  been  substituted  on   'In1  tfanes   remaining  side*. 
'I'lii-  n. .t    only  -'"■•■^   greatei    height    and    dignity    In  the  whole 

ilrnifili.     I»il     nilniil.-     i'I'     i'l-     liTiniiin.liiij;     iti     n     .-..vni-v.     wliii'li     i*    BU 

■ ni   hi  nil  g 1  deaigni  in  this  echoo!     Au  attic,  how 

...<■,  .1.  L-.iiiii   i;  in.,  \  i.-     ;nrl  the  French  aebcml  cassol  hoawl  of  one 

more    logan(  than  thai  of  Hi-  Eiouvre     haa  always  men  »i  teai  tin- 

..i"    .in    .ii'i.rtii.in-lii    or   ni'  ii    makeshift j    and    one    of 

itirHeiiltii'K    ,.|    in.. .Ii  in    (tiiliiin    Ariliitnlinc    ih    ||,.w    In 

■  :,-  the  bedrooma  and  other  offices  without  having  reoottne 

i,.  it.     U  ben  ill'-  '  'rili-is  ur,'  uwil.  mi   ,,iiii'  ni.i; 

lodtepeneeble  for  utilitarian  purposes .  but  it  eatnuil  '*■  doubted  thai 
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tin:  other  two  Cacadeai  «  i t  1  ■  ti 
principal  stony  of  each  face.     Bi 
in  Fit i_- 1 ,  to  have  formed  put  of 
work*  '  m  ahowa  in    Woodcut  N< 

open  aroadea  in  oj r  other 

neneiana   are   oearlj    400  ft. 
wanted  i"  relieve  its  monotony 
take  its  dimensions,  or  ita  riofan 
;ij.},i-.>[,ii.,i<-i:.-s  ..I  its  design,  il 
hehmgiug  to  any  modern  palace 


open  arches  in  the  centre  of  tin- 
i'  mh'Ii  ;l  i-iii-'ini  iii  ax  thie 
the  original  ■!■  sign,  ami  in  the  oHea 
S)  it  js  always  repre*  ab  d  witli 
tin'  storeys.  Considering  that  itadi- 
n]i  way,  something  of  the  ■ 
;  bul  '.'vi  u  He  it  now  is,  whi  thi  r  we. 
*a  of  ornamentation,  or  the  beauty  >>r 
is  certainly  the  mosl  beautiful  conrl 
in  Europe, 
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If  we  can  in  fancy  assume  a  third  storey  added  to  tho  courtyard  of 
the  Great  Hospital  at  Milan  (Woodcut  No.  75),  and  its  dimensions  in 
plan  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bear  this  without  disproportion, 
we  might  have  a  fair  means  of  comparing  one  of  the  l>est  and  most 
typical  Italian  examples  with  one  of  the  l>est  to  be  found  on  this  side 
tho  Alps.  Of  course  tho  difference  of  climate  accounts  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  difference  in  design,  but  not  altogether.  If  the  Milanese 
court  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  open  arcades,  it  would  fail  architectu- 
rally, from  want  of  solid  parts,  as  much  as  that  of  the  Louvre  does 
now  from  want  of  some  open  loggias  or  arcades  to  give  variety  of 
light  and  shade.  They  are  lx>th  extreme  examples  of  their  respective 
styles — both  very  beautiful — but  each  would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  principles  of  the  other.  If, 
for  instance,  one-third  part  of  the  arcades  of  tho  court  of  tho  Hospital 
had  been  designed  as  solid,  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  arcades  of  tho 
Louvre  left  open,  the  gain  in  effect  would  have  l>cen  considerable,  and 
each  of  these  designs  would  still  have  been  appropriate  to  their 
climate  and  the  exigencies  of  tho  case. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  and  some  other  minor  defects  which 
might  be  pointed  out,  the  Court  of  the  Louvre  is  a  wonder  of  elegance 
and  good  taste,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  proportion,  especially  when  wo 
consider  the  ago  in  which  it  was  executed,  and  it  has  not  lx>en  sur- 
passed by  anything  which  has  l)een  done  either  in  France  or  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe  since  its  time. 


Chateaux. 

The  palace  at  Fontainebleau  is  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  what 
Versailles  was  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.— the  palace  of  his  predilections 
and  tho  place  on  which  he  loved  to  lavish  his  treasures,  and  where  ho 
thought  he  was  reproducing  the  glories  of  Classical  Art. 

In  this  instance  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Italians  were  mainly 
employed.  Kossi  and  Primattiecio  seem  to  have  been  permanently 
engaged ;  Serlio  was  certainly  consulted,  and  Yignola  sojourned  two 
years  in  France;,  to  assist  the  king  in  his  architect ural  designs.  But 
the  result  is  curiously  unlike  anything  Italian,  or  anything  we  should 
expect  from  these  men.  The  plan  is  as  irregular  as  anything  in  Gothic 
Art,  and  there  is  a  picturesque  abandon  al*>ut  the  whole  design  which 
is  very  charming  and  appropriate  to  the  situation ;  hut,  strange  to  say, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  marred  by  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of 
the  details.  There  is  nothing  offensive  or  exaggerated  in  the  use  of 
the  "  Orders ;  "  but  there  is  not  a  well-proportioned  column  or  a  well- 
profiled  cornice  in  the  whole  building.  When  rustication  is  employed, 
it  is  so  used  as  to  l>e  unmeaning,  and  the  window-frames  throughout 
are  very  badly  designed.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could 
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happen  in  a  country  where  only  recently  the  Flamboyant  architects 
had  almost  ruined  Architecture  by  over-delicacy  and  lace-like  "work 
in  their  details,  and  where  the  king  was  trying  to  imitate  the  even 
more  elegant  style  of  the  Classical  age,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Italians,  who,  whatever  their  faults  of  design  might  be,  seldom  in  their 
own  country  erred  from  coarseness  or  vulgarity  of  detail.  But  they 
fell  into  this  error  here  ;  and,  whether  from  intention  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defects  of  detail  mar  what  otherwise  would  be  the  most 
poetic,  as  it  is  the  most  picturesque,  of  French  palaces. 

We  turn  almost  with  pleasure  from  the  ill-understood  Classicality 
of  Fontainebleau  to  the  thoroughly  French  design  of  Chambord,  com- 
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Plan  of  Chateau  de  Chambord.     From  Durand. 


menced  by  the  same  king,  in  1520,  immediately  on  his  return  from  his 
Spanish  captivity.  The  design  is  so  essentially  French,  that,  although 
its  details  are  generally  Classical,  they  are  kept  so  suMued,  and 
subordinate  to  the  whole,  that  they  scarcely  interfere  with  the  effect 
— certainly  not  more  so  than  the  details  of  St.  Eustache,  which  leaves 
that  still  as  essentially  a  Gothic  church  as  this  is  a  Gothic  chateau  of 
the  country  where  it  stands. 

The  chateau  itself  consists  of  a  cubical  square  mass,  measuring 
220  ft.  each  way,  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  four  great  towers 
that  adorn  its  angles.    This  is  situated  on  one  side  of  a  court  sur- 
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rounded  by  buildings.  Those  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  central 
mass  on  that  side  which  it  occupies ;  on  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
three  sides,  only  one  storey  in  height ;  and  at  each  angle  there  is,  or 
rather  was  intended  to  bo,  a  great  circular  tower,  similar  to  those 
attached  to  the  main  building.  Measuring  over  these,  the  dimensions 
of  the  building  were  520  ft.  by  390.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a 
terrace  overhanging  a  broad  and  deep  moat.  The  central  building 
was  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  storeys  in  height,  but  by  cornices 
so  subdued  as  to  be  little  more  than  string  courses  ;  and  the  upper  one 
projected  so  as  to  carry  a  balcony  all  round  the  main  building.  It  was 
divided  vertically  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  panels,  by  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order  :  an  arrangement  which  would  have  been 
singularly  monotonous  in  most  cases,  but  which  in  this  instance  is 
entirely  relieved  by  the  very  varied  outline  of  the  building,  and,  more 
than  that,  by  the  different  way  in  which  they  were  treated — many 
being  left  blank,  some  filled  in  with  arcades,  and  many  with  square- 
headed  windows — so  that  few  buildings  possess  more  of  that  unity 
with  variety  which  is  so  charming  when  properly  employed  in  archi- 
tectural composition. 

The  most  singular  and  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  whole 
design  is  the  roof,  which  rises  to  a  cone,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  over 
each  of  the  towers,  and  in  square  masses  over  the  rest.  The  whole 
is  relieved  by  dormer  windows  of  very  elegant  design,  and  chimneys, 
which  are  more  ornamented  and  more  ornamental  than  in  almost  any 
building  erected  either  before  or  since.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
central  tower  of  domical  form,  but  wholly  of  open  work,  containing 
a  richly  ornamented  Bpiral  staircase. 

If  we  attempt  to  judge  this  building  by  the  loftiest  canons  of 
architectural  criticism,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  faults  in  it ;  but, 
taking  it  for  what  it  is— a  chateau  in  a  flat  country,  meant  to  be  seen 
over  and  to  group  with  a  park  of  ancient  trees  -  as  a  hunting-seat  of  a 
gay  Court,  unconscious  of  any  very  lofty  aims— it  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  truthfulness,  combined  with  elegance,  which  wo  look  for  in 
vain  in  niany  works  of  more  pretension  of  later  times. 

The  palace  or  chateau  of  Madrid,  in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne,  at 
Paris,  is  another  production  of  the  same  age,  the  loss  of  which  is 
more  to  be  regretted  (it  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  than  that  of 
any  other  building  of  its  period.  From  the  drawings  of  it  which 
exist,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  remarkably  elegant  design,  and  to  have 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  palatial  requirements  of  the  age  than 
almost  any  other. 

It  was  not  very  large,  being  only  265  ft.  in  length  by  1 12  ft.  wide, 
but  it  was  four  storeys  in  height,  and  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
blocks  by  square  towers  at  each  of  the  angles,  and  two  in  each  face. 
Standing  on  a  good  bold  basement,  the  two  lower  storeys  were  covered 
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by  arcade*  of  wry  elegant  ieoigo,  broken  on))    Ly    tin    I   ■■■    ■ 

.:  to  the  whole  by  the  o  nt» 
petted.     'lli>-  roof,  though  high,  waa  fiu  from   ;- 
rl;i  ■  binincya  were  treated  u  as  —  im.il  paj  I  pj 

■■"in  Mr-  toatiinony  of  thoae  who  havo  aeon  it, I,  more 

lli.ni  iIiIk.  frimi  ill.-  n-]iivsi'utiili..n  -  ili;il   slill  most,  there   WW 

ii..  building  for  Sta  afase  ao  palatial,  or  i"  whidi   i  bi 

mi re  happily  applied,  though  i1   hod  not   the  ptctaroBquenoM  of 

l  ,.m(.iiii.i,Ii  .iii.  nor  Hi.    -i.iui  !■  nil/il   grandeur  of  ( thabhord,     As  an 

■  |  i.<  i-u  aqua]  to  the 

■  i   the  Court  of  iln*  Loam,  which  waa  in  oounw  of  being 

■  i-  .■[■■!  I  rimnltanecaalj .  and  olmoel  In  alght  of  tbia  building;  while  Ha 


open  arcades  give  ii  <     ■  i  of  ahadow  and  relief  th  want 

of  which  is  bo  much  fell  in  iliv  Louvie. 

The  buildings  faecrined  above  ore  all  more  a 

iln-ir  arrangemi  ate ;  bat,  ■  ■  ■  the  private  ch&toi r  Bury,  near  Biota, 

ere  dobu >  type  which re  f  I'---  'li-iiii-ni- ii.-.i  .ill  rl 

niAiiiriona  of  Franco,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  even  the  royal 
nahnw  whan  they  worn  not  on  a  scale  too  grand  to  adroit  of  it.  In 
thai  example,  ai  in  moat  other*,  the  principal  cerpi  <l<-  legit  (tinted 
darker  in  the  plan)  is  opposite  the  entrance,  looking  into  ■  square 

Bonrt  iu  front, i  oj Dg  In  the  real  apon  ■  garden,     Oppaeib    the 
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but  the  circular  form  was  found  so  inconvenient  internally,  that  it 
was  afterwards  changed  to  a  square  block,  when  actual  fortification 
was  no  longer  required,  and  even  the  suggestion  of  it  became  obsolete. 
On  each  side  of  the  court  are  two  long  wings,  containing  offices  and 
servants'  apartments ;  and  these  are  joined  in  front  by  a  screen  wall, 
solid  externally,  but  covering  an  open  arcade  internally,  and,  in  the 
centre  of  this,  the  porte-cochere,  or  principal  entrance,  on  which  the 
French  architects  of  that  and  of  all  subsequent  times  have  lavished 
all  the  resources  of  their  art. 

With  slight  modifications,  this   l>eoame   the   type  of  all   French 
chateaux.    Where  the  main  building  was  three  storeys  high,  the  wings 

were  generally  two; 
where  the  main  build- 
ing was  only  two 
storeys  in  height,  the 
wings  were  generally 
only  of  one,  except  in 
towns,  where,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  they 
were  frequently  car- 
ried as  high  as  the 
rest.  Where  a  palace 
was  occupied  by  only 
one  owner,  or  where 
it  was  situated  in  a 
remote  or  quiet  part 
of  the  town,  the  same 
arrangements  pre- 
vailed as  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  where,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in 
Paris,  the  main  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  a 
different  family  on 
each  floor,  the  wings 
which  contain  the 
offices,  &c,  Ixilouging 
to  each  suite  of  apartments,  are  necessarily  as  high  as  the  rest.  In 
towns,  also,  the  front  is  generally  occupied  by  shops  on  each  side  of 
the  porte-cochere,  and  its  situation  renders  it  too  valuable  for  places  of 
business,  or  for  another  class  of  lodgers,  not  to  cause  it  to  be  carried 
up  on  the  side  towards  the  street  as  high,  or  even  higher,  than  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

With  such  modifications  as  these,  the  type  of  a   French  mansion 
is  as  fixed  as  that  of  a  French  cathedral ;  and,  whether  in  the  country 
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tn  (in-  towns,  they  ,,i-r  object*  of  great  beauts      Theta  •'•nits  may 
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sad  these  are  occupied,  either  alternately  or  in   groups,  b]    sqoan  ■ 
headed  window*,  or    by  panels,  with  a  device    in    the   sentre;    and 
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the  principal  entrance  to  the  court  is  composed  of  '  ktrinthian  pilasters. 
■ritb  arcades  b  tween,  the  whole  being  of  pleasing  proportions,  and 
n  rln  ir  detail. 
i  Son  adorable  additions  were  made  during  the  reign  of  I 
t.i  i  he  castles  of  BloJs  and  Amboiee,     The  staircase  and  the  wing,  m 
|fa»  centre  of  which   it  stands,  at   Bloda,  are  among  the  moat  admired, 
or  at  lute t.  tin-  moat  frequently  drawn,  of  the  wm-kp.  of  thi 
mm  its  attractions,  however,  more  i"  it-  adherence  to  the  principles 
Of  the  past  than  us  an  ojinnst  of  the  future  ;   uiul  tin-  liuikliiig  nil  wud i 
side  of  it.  hardly  varies  from  what  is  (bund  at  *  Ihsanhord  and  Bury. 

•  Shenoncena  is  to  in-  admired  from  the  extreme  ptotsre 

lis  ettwtfon  on  it.-,  lake,  standing  principally  on  •  bridge  in  r in  water, 

an  from  any  eusllenoe  in  the  design  and  fatafis:  and  that 

pari  of  t'liuiitilly  which  belongs  t.i  this  period  morel]  repeati  what  is 

■  ■.'.  aero. 

.  .inli-i).|.\  effort  of  ilie  Art  of  this  age  is  the  gloomy  I'M'1 

i Layi    id ■->  wholly Oothie  in  design -,  fee  Ctossioal 

features  which  an  spn  sd  »i  >  i  its  butt  rasa  -  and  aroadV  -  mi  i  isg  maraf) 

in  deprive  the t  tin  ii  oonstaractive  propxii  m  of  appearance  without 

■nggeaun^  any  I  The  -■ i  thing,  it  i««at  be 
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confessed,  occurs  rather  frequently  in  smaller  and  leas  important 
examples;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  style  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  may 
lie  considered  as  one  of  the  l>est  examples  of  the  Transition  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  true  it  entirely  misses  the  grandeur  of  the  early- 
Florentine  or  the  exulx*rance  of  the  Venetian  stvle,  but  it  is  alwavn 
gay  and  elegant.  Though  adopting  Classical  details,  it  retains  its 
originality,  and  mixes  with  singular  felicity  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
Gothic  with  the  simplicity  of  Classical  arrangements.  As  a  general 
rule,  its  details  are  marked  with  elegance,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
over-elalx>ration,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  architect  fre- 
quently encroaching  on  the  domain  of  the  painter,  and  introducing 
forms  and  details  which,  though  lieautiful  as  painted  aralicsques,  are 
not  such  as  should  ever  be  carved  in  relief  on  more  monumental 
materials. 

There  are  in  France  very  few  municipal  or  civic  buildings  of  thi* 
age.  It  is  essentially  a  ]>alace-building  epoch,  and  churches  and 
Hotels  de  Ville  are  mere  exceptions.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  latter 
class  is  that  at  Orleans,  which  was  commenced  at  least  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  offers  a  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  the 
very  earliest  introduction  of  ('lassie  forms.  It  is  more  picturesque, 
however,  than  beautiful.  Ail  the  details  are  elegant,  and  combine 
many  of  the  beauties  of  lx>th  the  parent  styles  ;  but  neither  used  appro- 
priately in  this  example,  being  jumbled  together  in  most  admired 
confusion.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as  exemplifying  a  transitional 
style  peculiar  to  France.  Neither  in  Italy  or  in  England  is  there 
anything  similar.  It  could  only  have  sprung  out  of  the  Flamboyant 
style,  which  had  already  squared  the  heads  of  its  windows,  and  adopted 
many  of  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  before  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  carry  them  out  with  details  borrowed  from  the  Classical 
styles. 

The  other  municipal  example  of  this  age  is  the  well-known  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris,  which  in  style  far  more  resembles  the  contemporary 
buildings  at  Fontaiuebleau ;  all  traces  of  Gothic  details  having  disap- 
]H?ared  from  its  design,  and  very  little  of  the  Gothic  feeling  remaining 
in  its  outlines.  It  was,  however,  an  eminently  picturesque  building; 
and  even  now,  though  enveloped  in  one  of  the  most  successful  designs 
of  modern  times,  it  holds  its  own  without  much  detriment  to  the 
general  effect. 

The  thing,  however,  which  perhaps  pleases  most  in  the  Architecture 
of  this  age,  is  the  beauty  and  general  appropriateness  of  the  details. 
Except  at  Fontaiuebleau,  the  Classical  features,  when  introduced,  are 
treated  writh  almost  Flamboyant  delicacy,  and  men  had  not  yet  learned 
to  think  that  copying  the  forms  of  one  incongruous  building  could 
improve  the  design  of  another.  For  centuries  they  had  been  designing 
buildings  only  with  reference  to  their  purposes,  and  adding  details 
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only  ft their  eppropriateneaB ;   and   it    reqoh 

b  idling  before  man  can  forgot  this,  and  adopi  an  untirelj  mm  prin- 
ciple of  Air.  Although,  therefore,  they  might  be  enamoured  of 
GUarical   forme,  they  oonld  not  &i   oaoe  forgel   thai  details  were  only 

11  in. kIo  i>I  f.-xj>ri.'ssiii)f  umii:  etrongly  c.'tl.un  oonatruotive  or  mi  li.sri.- 
forma  of  the  building  <•■  which  On  v  (raw  applied  ;  fend  il  did  ocri 

tlli'll  IK'rlir  in  tllu  illl'llili'i  tH  t"  11 W  1  In  ■In,  i-  "i-  :i  I'll  I  u.it'ils  ill. in-.  iLi, 
i  vtniin"ii>i    ii'ljiliii.ls.  witlx'iit    ri'fcri-iitv    tu    tin-    nlifiiv    In   wliii-li    llnv 

me  added;  in  the  Woodcut  No.  121,  for  uMteaoe,  reprea 


I  j    J&HHflll   r    1 1 

IWil 


bag    of  the   irohlaahop'a   Palace   at  Sena;  where,  although  ail  the 

1  :..-■■  i.:.  I.  ..1  ti  go,  il  !■■  impoesible  to  eay  that  any  one 

isiirli.-i'  I  n-i  | .)  >r  i'i  >:  ::  i  I  i-  ...    |l:;.i   .  ill-  gj   BettJ  ili-M^II.      Till.'  il|.|..-i    |.ii:,-l.   I   - 

■Miiiuii  be  die]  ■  ■  lower  range  la  to  he  emplo  ■ 

Menu  tu  indispi  neablc  pari  ol  il aded  E -  below     and  the  mj 
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ii,  mJi  I.  l>    '!.■  , 

■  ntritj  "i' .,  butt  i'---.  ■■'■iili  re  th«c  it  ■ 

The  other  example,  from  .1  Facade  added  to  a  bouse  fcrudil II-- 

.11I lr< I  tbat  of  AgnM  Sogral,  at  Orleans,  exemplifi 

"!■    being  supported  do  single  oolumoa,  t Inir 
md  ;- 1  h  1  h  1  then  design  could  not  U- will  carried  il 

ipiiiiiiiniiliil    [iil.i-tir.      'I  li.-v    ii-.     working  members   of    tin'   ill 

BH  left   tn  (ell   ilniv  nivii    rule  iln-ir  own  way;  and   Ut   1    ■ 

left  iIm'  parol;  ornamental  t;i<k  of  Framing  the  windows 


and  relieving  tin.-  monotony  of  the  Hut  Buxfaee  of  the  waSs,    The  one 

tiling  thitt  u]i|".Lirs  to  Imvr  1h»:-h  omitted  is  u  ooneole  over  each. pilaster 

(••   sii]i|-ptt   tin'   ooznict.'.       'I'll'-   iViiyr   in    i-<iiiM-ijUi-iii'r    M-vltis   blank  and 

unmeaning,  and  the  design   i.s  eurtairdy  considi'mbly  iTod  by  [he 

mtnl  of  s.  bolder  cornice  move  directly  connected  with  the  lower  pari 
at  1  In-  facade. 

From  the  examples  just  quoted,  n  is  evident  that  the  French  urehi- 
teeta  hod  quite  abandoned  Uothic  wt  u  barbarous,  but  were  »t  the 

MUte   time   I'liil'.-nl.i'l    111    I  In-   1  In  1 1  p-r-i'iis   .  j  1 1 .  i  | .  1 1  ~.  ■  ..f   trying   I"  ''o|>y  i< 


\  II 
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atjrli  they  did  nd  anderetand      In  the  tteKl  ag<     that  of  Hear;  IV. 
of  tlrfawae  pairJaUj   i'.  it:  bat,  generally  sraiekngi  im 

I  F ia  l   an   tat  ral  Ij   free  & mgni  Leu.      Id.-  annexed 

woodent,  horn  nr,  bn  tba  Rfttal  VogaS  a1  fnjon,  trill  ■ 
1 1  ■  l  ■  temptation  wtm  working,  hi-  rery  rich  and  beantiful,  and  lb  its 
ttyte  hardly  to  be  found  fault  with;  btri  it  is  evident  (hat,  ihnogb 
anUtectfl  mej  adopt  such  Coram  and  mch  details  ai  these  with  the 
idea  t  S  i  n  t  they  en  I'hiKskul,  yet  when  they  da  n  ilivv  ham  dropped 
the  bridle  that  ought  to  restrain  architectural  forma  to  their  brae 
function  of  expressing  oonatniotion,  and  thai  only,  and  there  i*  then 


.■. 


M"  1 1  in  1 1  r..  ii..  .  ttrai  .i:  .Hi.-.  -  iini  3  attempt,  or  the  strange  forma 

■ 
Tina,  however,  is  on  the  wy  limits  of  toe  at]  la  of  Franaia  l..  and 

Ik.   Nii.l    I..   I.,     .i   .1.1.-.  r.  ui  hid  .!■;.■        The  dsfeOl   Of  !ii»  Imilil- 

■\  own  .|.'  ion  and 
bulla  of  detail     utd   thia  la  probably  owing  mors  to  the  Cad  of  all 

iii..-  buildings  of  ln>  n  Ign   !■■  tag  pnlai  ■  c  of  a  i e  ot 

baa  il eerie  oharaoter,  In  which  ii  i*  rain  to  look  for  ai  ■ 

|U-..:m-||IIIL-.     I  I  1    t  ■  .    1  «_■  What 

tntg    an  re  :  and  tl gh   thi 

tbe  standard  of  architectural  oxcallonoii 

i  ran  more  than  any  mon  of  del  "I  oonld  j .. . — i ; ■  s ■,  i,;,v,   dona    1  hi 

true  spirit  of  tin.  -i  •.  !■  t  seen  in  Trance,  as  well  as  in 

.■   afarinea,  I ba    ':-  ibj  ota  ol  deoorotiTi 
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uri.  when   i I..-  deaignora,  being  freed  from  nil  oonetruotive 

fuiiM  tmlulgc   their    I'micii.'*  witlimil    restraint.      'I  I 

important   church   in    France   whore    than   ii    ool    to   be 

.-■li-Wi'lli,  1 1  k-H-  tin:   t'llnl'  "I    i'- 
il  Rouen.     Frequently  the  detaile  an 

<  ii'-'i  to  in-ii.il>-.  :il -r  to  disarm  'vihri-iii;  but  the  remit  i»  never 


equal  to  the  labour  bee  towed  on  buod  nrorhs;  and  even  when  merely 

in.  tin-  tuti'il  I'l'i j.'1'tl'iiliirss  nf  cnnstriiL-iiiT!  propriety  generally 
spoils  tin'  t'll't'i-t,  iiml  tin-  iin'ijugniily  ln-trnvn  tin-  uiutoritils  iiiipli.ye<l 
and  the  forma  need  la  u  apparent,  that  the  result  cannot  be  par* 
manently  satiKfiu'toi-y.  'J'U-w  defects,  however,  are  not  nearly  u 
ofleneivi  to  icreen-wori  u  thej  wouM  '■■■  in  imililiniAn  "t"  «  nmre 
permanent  or  riiiimni-ivnrnl  i].>.rii|iiinu 
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CHAPTER    III. 
STYLE   OF    IIENRY   IV. 


Charles  IX 1560  I  Henry  IV 1589 

Henry  III 1574  |  Louis  XIII 1610 


As  explained  above,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  "  Orders  "  were 
kept  in  pleasing  snl>ordination  to  the  exigencies  of  the  construction, 
and  the  ornaments  were  generally  elegant  and  not  inappropriate; 
but  almost  immediately  after  his  death  the  architects  seem  to  have 
thrown  off  all  restraint.  Great  Corinthian  pilasters  sprawl  through 
two  or  three  storeys  of  windows ;  a«  a  general  rule  a  window  cuts 
through  the  entablature  of  the  Order;  circular  pediments  alternate 
with  triangular  ones,  and  both  are  frequently  broken  for  no  object  but 
to  produce  variety ;  rustication  takes  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  while 
griffons  and  monsters  of  all  sorts  appear  in  the  place  of  moro  appro- 
priate details.  The  great  debacle  of  taste  arrived  at  its  culminating 
point  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  during  which  the  architects  seem  to 
have  fancied  that  perfection  was  to  be  attained  by  uniting  the  gro- 
tesque picturesqueness  of  the  Gothic  with  the  gigantic  features  with 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  overlaid  his  pseudo-Classical  constructions. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  l>efore  Architecture  fell  to  the  depths 
it  then  reached,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI II.  was  gradually 
recovering,  and  forming  itself  into  the  purer  style  of  the  Grand 
Monarque. 

The  most  extensive  undertaking  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  archi- 
tectural ej>oeh  was  the  building  of  the  Tuileries,  commenced  in  1.504 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  from  designs  by  Fhilibert  de  Lorme.1  The 
original  plan  has  been  preserved  by  Du  Cerceau,  and  shows  that  it 
was  intended  to  have  been  a  rectangular  block,  measuring  8G0  ft. 
north  and  south  by  550  east  and  west.  In  the  centre  was  to  have 
been  a  square  court,  as  long,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  as  that  of  the 
Louvre;  and  two  smaller  courts  on  each  side,  divided  in  the  centre  by 
galleries,  enclosing  smaller  courts  of  elliptical  form. 

In  so  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to, 
but  the  whole  building  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  be  only  one 

1  B.»ru  in  Lvons;  died  1578. 
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mi rln i -.1  i in  i  ■,., ■,',.;, u.     Hot  only  did  their  emotion  extend,  to  nearly 

1000  ft.  in  li'ii^lli.  ii  !'iii;u.lr  iilninly  Iim  Imi-  fur  its  height,  but,  by 
tli.'ir  iiiiisu  mill  tli''  liii'^i'in  sh  ill'  tlii'ir  ik-taUS,  ili".v  CTBuhod  the  ]  ■ « ■  1 1 1  - 
■  mt:.  tltjiiblt;  iiisigiiini.-univ. 
Ii  was  in  otder  to  ootreol  these  («<>  glaring  defects  iliat  Louie 
QutoBC  raised  the  whole  facade  between  these  two  blocks  to  throe 
■Coveys  in  height,  end  remodelled  the  centre  to  whal  ii  reoently  was. 
It  thus  happens  that  very  Uttle  of 

i  '■■    I . ■■!  me  ■    '!■  ag  d    "  iii.ni.i-.l.   i 

nothing  enabling  as  to  judge  of  the 

effect  that  be  intended  to  produce. 

Whatever  it-  merits  may  have  bees, 

oortainly  was   injured   by  the  ad 

of   1  l.-iirv.  Far  more  than  ii 

>  improved  bj    the  alterations  of 

■  ■■■  he w .  however,  made  ii 

' imp ■  ill"  Hi-    nn.fi   ]iiitnii^'jii.'.  ihniiM-ii 

;.    it  is  far   from  milking  at 

'in'-  of  the  moal  beautiful,  facades  in 

W  itboul  iln*  softening  hautl 

which  his- 

■     ^ivi'ii.   il    iM    liiivllv    !"■ 

■  ■:   ni   terms  of  sufficient  n  - 
■■.  .!■-.  on  -i i . - i i i 1 1  ctoral  design. 

<  lontemp -I'li-l'.  with  the  ear- 

lii'i  buildings  of  the  Tnili  ries,(  !harlcs 

IX.  cot ■ a.  nt  a  place  I 

'  lharli  val,   in    x and) .  a   t,;''"  e 

■  it  had   been   completed  on 

■  in   which  ii  was  designed, 

v..    ul.l     Iit.V    Mil  [„^HI'll     Illl     Mil.'    JmIiMVS 

France  in  size  and 

statcliiie**  of  arrangement;    but,  in 

ras  we  can  judge  from  tin-  plates 

roeau,  the  style  of  the  details 

thai  France  may  congratu- 

■  it  thai  ii"  such  monstrosity 

hi  i  wi).     It  is  iinpoHtttblc  to  oonoeive  anything  moie  fnn- 
tnstji.'  or  vulgar  ;  iiini  ii  i>  difficult  tn  i-i.uivivc  ln.iw  Fivin-li  t-.t-U-  I'milil 
mil;  so  low  UK  tn  adniiri1  wn.-li  n  thing  as  iliis. 

Woodcut  Nil,  125)  must  euinoe  to  illustrate  the 

[In-  oxampk-s   mv  only  too  omnium,  ami 

nut  only  rival  but  surpass  the  absurdities  of  the  Jacobean  age  ii ■ 

Dountry,     It    is  taken   from  th".-  t.'luitc-au  Gail  Ion.  a  Imilding  of 
Gothic  age,  but  which  was  added  to  and  beantiisd  H  (Ui 


2M 
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period  in  tin'  style  then  faahionablo.     Ai  the  , 
hardly  nadi  i  | motive  pro- 

] >rlii y  urn]  vli-L'."iiv  <.'(  'li-tiiil  of  the  Middle  Ages   for  mob  1  ntyle 
n till  Um  bow   they    could  fancy    t hi  1    Classic  Art 

when  thcv  <li'l  w,     llni  it  wu  m,  for  nearly  nil  the  mos 
bandings  of  this  age  were  decorated  iri  ■■]  as  this,  if 

tmt  mm 

Besides   the   two   pavilion*  oalled    De  Flore  and   Man 
Henry  IV.  added   to  the  facade  of  the  Tuileries,  he  00c 

the  same  stvli-,  (in-  gnat  gallery  Qui  c iota  the  Lout: 

taken  at  t  fail 
Architecture  of  tua  day     Its  general  charactea  will  be  understood 


bos  Woodcut  No.  127,  representing  the  pavilion  at  its  junction  with 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  positimi  of  the  galleries  adjoining  it. 
adorned  with  great  Corinthian  pilasters,  40  ft.  in  height,  which  have 
ii<<  reference  either  Bo  the  structure  externally  or  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  interior,  As  usual  alao,  the  entablature  is  cut  through  by  the 
windows;  and  a  seriefi  of  pediments,  alternately  semicircular  and 
■tnoght-linod,  give  a  broken  line,  which  aggravates  instead  of  miti- 
gating the  overpowering  heaviness  of  the  roof,  The  architects  eeein 
hi  have  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  largeness  of  details  would  give  size 
and  dignify  to  a  building;  whereas,  bad  they  cant  thoir  eye  on  sag 
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.11 1-1  liniv  w-.ii  thai  the  troth  lay  exactly  In 
m1  tii.'T  ■mailneefl  of  parts  sad  «1  ■  - r : 1 1 1  -*..  c - 

ilTailgenient  ami  erf 88,  an  the  )  ri r. ■  BOOntl 

were  aiming  at  ooold  alone  1*  ■■■ 

paaaon  from  theae  aberratione  of  DaCoreean 


■.  in. 

Gothic  atntctanw,  they  a 
tin-  opposite  direction,  I 
honed  with  Bunplicity  of 
by  which  tin-  eSeot  they 

It  ie  with  pleasure  we 
nuil  Duperao  to  the  retain  of  eoherer  taota  which  murk*  the  designs 

Leattennet : '  for  though  little  re tna  of  what  he  erected  at  the  l'ahiis 

Boynl,  wo  have,  al   the  Borlxmnc  tunl  i]s.-«  Inn-,  ill.    ^erma  of  Qui 
style  which  eh.'ir;icl,'n*i'il  I  hi-  following  epoch. 

Perhaps   the  must    Miitiitl'iU'h-iry  h'lihling  « > f  this  agf    is  ih.    pahicc  of 

ourg,  i ■■  .hi l i im ■!,■-<■'  1  hhiu'tly  after  1611,  by  De  Broaae,  fot 

Marie  de  Medina.     It  is  ho  sober  thai  one  would  be  ■fatrtled  to  fiml  it 

belonging  to  that  dntc, 

if  li    an  re  not   that   it 

waa  hull  for  a  Medici, 

■-.)    that    the 

1'itn  rod  other  path 

of  bar  beloved  1-  Lorence 

■honld    form    the   key- 

di  dgn. 

In  phu   Li 

b,oonaiating 
.  ifloeut    eorpi 
J?  hxjU— ahaded  darker 
in  the  plan 

width  bj  IT"  iii  depth, 
atoroji  in 
height,  from  which 
wings  project  Z90  ft  . 
enclosing  a  courtyard, 
with    the  d 

.nil]  inTi.iiHi-  towar  in 
front 

The  greatest  defect 

of    the   design     i»    the  < ' — ■ — i ~ 

montony  of  niKtication       *i3»       rim  fitiTinmlimn    torn  1 

which    is    spread   oral 

t  lie  whole.    IVulll  the   liusi'ini'llt    tn   tin-   .ittii'.   ;iml   , miring  tho  pillarn 

■a  well  aa  the  plain  surfaces,     It  ia  tme  it  ianol  naed  herewith  the 

■  I  loh   an    frequently  chareerterieea  the  nutteatdoa  of  the 
eign,   hut    with    something   of   Italian  ataganoQ;   and  the 

■  taken  great  pains,  by  the  boHneea  of  his  i 

of  Light  and  ahade  he  baa  Entrodnoed  everywhere,  to 


Bar^*---m 
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joatifj   it*  employment,  and  dm  sought  to  reliere  1 1 1< ■  monotonj  of 
detail  i>>  the  nrii  iy  of  antline.     He  baa  done  this  with  well    i 
rii.ii  erven  non  then    are  G  »  pel  u  ■ 
are  bo  Mtkfaotory  and  to  little  open  toe 

tii  home  Philippe's  time  ■  large  addition  «■■  ■ 

■'■    '■■;i,'i  of  Mil,  [uIiiit,   in   ■  ■  t  ■  1  ■  - 1-   fn  111   it    I'.ir   tJic  m-j.ti  iii 

Chamber  of  Peon.     With  great  g i  taste  the  new  put  <»•■  i 

■.    -nmliM'  in  flu'  old,  but  the  effect  baa  been  hy  increasing  ita 
breadth,  to  make  the  wbol  ual  than  it  originally 

and  to  nanreea*  the  townees,  wbieb  is  rosJl;  itn  principal  defect    This 


rB'i'i-i,  t"»>,  huh  lire ■  more  aji]iiiri-!i'  in  modern  tun«e,bj  the  increased 

and  increasing  height  of  the  now  buildings  of  Paris,     Even or  it 

would  not  be  bo  apparent  if  the  whole  building  bad  been  cr 

coniicioiie.       Whin   I  lu-  ]imiei]>iil  feature  is  «t  tbo  top,  the  6ye  tS  i-iiiinl 
;il  -  ■  i  l  ■  ■  ■  -  tn  the  I'tirrlicHt   [I"  lint,  anil  thu  design  ^i/l>  I  In-  full   benefit  Of  ;i  1 1. 

the  height  it  has .  but  when  the  principal  feature  is  one-third  of 

WEiy  ili  111-11.  nil  thiTO  is  above  counts  for  but  little  in  the  nvm'rjil  'l'"i^n 
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It  is  surprising  that  Marie  do  Medicis  did  not  insist  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  cornicione,  as  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Florentine 
design.  Even  if  she  had  done  so,  the  taste  of  the  French  architects 
would  probably  have  been  too  powerful  for  her ;  for  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  French  Architecture  there  is  scarcely  a  single  example 
of  a  facade  with  a  well-profiled  or  well-proportioned  cornice  ;  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  some  sort  of  attic  above  the  cornice. 
Where  it  does  crown  the  building— except  in  such  absolutely  Classical 
designs  as  the  Madeleine,  for  instance— it  is  proportioned  only  to  the 
Order,  not  to  the  whole  elevation,  and  consequently  is  never  integrally 
a  part  of  the  entire  design. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  were  the  only,  or  the  greatest  defect  that 
could  be  pointed  out  in  the  Architecture  of  the  age.  It  is  unfortunately 
one  of  the  most  venial ;  the  real  deficiency  of  the  style  being,  that  the 
details  introduced  are  seldom  elegant,  and  are  generally  gross  and 
grotesque.  They  neither  aid  nor  express  the  construction,  and  the  whole 
designs  are  as  far  removed  from  the  constructive  propriety  of  the  Gothic 
as  they  are  from  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  Classic  styles  which 
the  architects  so  strangely  thought  they  were  reproducing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
STYLE  OF  LOUIS  XIV 

Louis  XIV 1613.  Louis  XV 1715.  Louin  XVI.  .     1774. 


So  soon  as  the  French  architects  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  time  to  compare  their  performances  with  those  of 
other  countries,  it  was  almost  impossible  they  should  fail  to  perceive 
that  they  had  not  hit  on  the  right  path  in  their  endeavours  to  endow 
their  country  with  a  new  stylo.  Their  works  had  neither  the  original 
nationality  of  those  of  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  nor  had  they  the  elegant 
classicality  which  had  been  attained  in  Italy  in  the  works  of  Palladio, 
and  others  of  his  school.  It  was  consequently  open  to  them  either  to 
go  back  to  the  point  where  the  style  had  been  left  half  a  century 
earlier,  and  to  try  and  recreate  a  national  style,  or  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples so  successfully  carried  out  in  Italy. 

Knowing  how  essentially  the  tendencies  of  that  age  were  towards 
Classical  forms,  not  only  in  learning  and  in  literature,  but  in  Art  also, 
it  is  easy  to  surmise  that  the  architects  of  the  day  would  adopt  the  same 
principles  which  had  been  introduced  into  Italy,  and  that,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  the  style  which  was  then  assumed  to 
represent  the  Architecture  of  Imperial  Koine  would  become  the  pre 
vailing  fashion. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  so  fully  imbued  with  the  love  of  the 
picturesque,  and  admiration  for  everything  that  even  savours  of  Medi- 
evalism, that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  the  architects 
of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze  could  forsake  the  picturesque  style  of 
Francis  I.,  to  adopt  the  cold,  formal  arrangements  of  their  day.  When, 
however,  we  place  the  buildings  of  the  two  ages  in  immediate  juxta- 
position, as  wo  are  able  to  do  in  such  an  example  as  the  view  of  Blois 
(Woodcut  No.  130),  we  see  at  once  what  the  architects  were  aiming  at, 
and  why  they  took  the  means  they  did  to  arrive  at  it.  Though  the 
new  part  may  now  appear  to  us  cold  and  formal,  there  is  a  largeness 
about  the  windows  which  betokens  a  well-lighted  interior,  a  height 
between  the  floors  indicating  spaciousness  in  the  apartments,  and  a 
genoral  simplicity  and  elegance  of  design  which,  especially  when  new, 
must  have   produced  a  most  pleasing  effect.     However  picturesque 


Inqaant  fanre  to  tivii,  by  copying  them,  •rruoli  pervades  the  lite 
is  ir  .!ii--  : be   lit od   I bil  ago.     \:   require!  onlj 
tho  most  superficial  Imowladge  of  the  wefts  rf  Conaeille,  Hocine, 
Boiloau,  and  the  other  groat  mdten  of  the!  day,  ta  I"-  ewe  bow 
I   M    HBDSWd    I"    '■■      I"    '■'!'.''  lili'inlly  tin-  I'.iim-  (rf  I    lueic 
Utanttan;  inn!  the  gen                         producing  Borne  wen 
|n  j  s  ;..l  i-il     iV'iv      urtw-iri I'    (lir     ] plej     I 'Ml     tin'     BUOCeM    of    the 
,,.  :i,  lj  alike  in  -iii  i  -I--.  ■-.     Ketone  <li<l  not  i»  i 
pidee,  Boileen  did  not  rival  Efaraoe,  uh  Louie  tike  Grand  either  Jvliu 
Ereear  or  Augustus ;  ttor  <li'l  r li ■  -  enhiteeti  "i"  tlii*  age  do  more  than 
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masquerade  in  the  flimsiest 
and  most  transparent  shreds 
of  Classical  disguise. 

In  the  example  of  Blois 
vae  know  now  that  the  imita- 
tion is  not  perfect ;  but  they 
did  not  then  know  it;  they 
believed  that  they  had  beaten 
Vitruvius  and  rivalled  the 
best  productions  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  the  French 
architects  have  consequently 
proceeded  boldly  from  the 
design  of  the  Tuileries  to 
that  of  Versailles,  from  Ver- 
sailles to  the  Louvre  facades, 
and  from  that  to  the  Bourse 
and  the  Madeleine;  and  be 
ing  unable  to  go  further  in 
that  direction,  the  pendulum 
is  now  swinging  backward 
towards — what  ? 


Versailles. 

The  great  apostles  of  this 
new  revival  were  the  two 
Mansards — uncle  and  ne- 
phew— Italians  by  descent, 
but  neither  of  them  men  at 
all  equal  to  the  opportunities 
which  were  thrown  in  their 
way.  Had  the  younger,  Jules 
Hardouin,1  been  a  man 
with  one  spark  of  creative 
power — one  ray  of  genius 
— he  might  have  produced 
such  works  as  would  have 
made  an  epoch  in  the  art ; 
as  it  is,  the  elder  invented 
the  ugly  stylo  of  roof  which 
bears  his  name,  and  the  other, 
at  Versailles,  stamped  modi- 


1  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  born  1047;  died  1708. 
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. «-ri  i  v  mill  shnost  meanness  on  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  nanus 
nf  Enrona, 

[t  u  generally  attempt' d  I    ■  ■   Citiluivut  \\'i'M,-iil!vn 

l.y  inferring  to  the difficulties  be  bad  to  contend  with:  Bint,  En  Eavrian; 
to  include  in  In-  il"si-n  tin-  nl<l  hunting-seat  of  TjihiIb  XIII,, -which  his 
s.  m  tad  moeoaiOT  would  not  permit  to  be  destroyed.  If  any  estimate 
of  the  merit  at  the  design  man  to  he  made  from  the  appeanooa 
ill'  the  entrance  front,  thin  excuse  wuulil  be  just;  but  this  is  not  the 
can  here,  SB  the  front  is  bo  broken  up  and  composed  of  so  many  email 
incongruous  parte,  that  it  is  never  taken  into  account  in  speaking  of 
■  torn]  design  of  thiB  palace.  The  old  chateau  is  a  small 
brick  building,  with  Htmii-  ilrpwsinnx.  in  llic  qiuiint  stylo  of  the  preecd- 


lt  i : nil" it  .Hi. I  pint  Ell 


Is  ii  banting-box  of  a  kin-,  it  in  u  interesting  as  any 
thi  grandes  psrxoones  and  rolnminoos  oostnmsaof  the  age; 
;  is  so  Unworthy  of  its  silo  aatrnits  to  take  the  entrance  front  uf  the 

palao i  of  the  category  uf  an  Art  design. 

Tt  dm;  ;il-'i  be  said  that  tin-  design  of  the  nsvpalaee  a  dn*  in  some 
respects  to  1-cvan,  who  had  charge  sf  tin    works   from    then   com- 
I'ir'ii.i  m.iit    iii   liii-l.  till  his  death,  in  111  70.      tin   far.  huwevW     ■ 
now  In-  made  out,  hu  Labours  war    chiefly  wnfimKl  to  tin 
aibmmicTit  uf  the  old  chateau,  *■>  ss  to  fit  it  fin  the  nsideDos  of  the 
km--,  with  snob  additions  as  wen  requisite  Ear  (be  Increased  splendour 
Mi'  (he  i.'i.mt.     Bui  the  garden  front,  widen  is  really  the  palace,  in  iof*ji 
■    Menu  to  be  wholly  of  Mansard's  dosign, 
anil  wiis  |iNnii.;illy  omLpl'ti-.l  by  him  from  his  own  designs  al«mt  the 
Tlircinir.il  pari  bad,  it  seems,  been  ooonpmd  bj  the  king 
■mi  from  the  y<  sr  1091. 
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The  situation  of  the  palace  is  as  favourable  as  can  well  "be  con- 
ceived. It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  so  that  you  ascend  towards  it 
from  whatever  side  you  approach  it,  and  still,  so  gently  as  nowhere  to 
necessitate  any  change  in  the  design  to  suit  the  locality.  It  is  true  the 
terraces  of  the  garden  are  so  arranged  as  to  hide  the  palace  the  moment 
you  descend  the  steps  in  front,  and,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  height 
or  giving  dignity  to  the  mass,  they  rather  detract  from  it ;  but  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  architect,  or  of  Le  Notre,  who  laid  out  the  garden. 
By  making  the  terraces  narrower,  and  breaking  them  so  as  to  follow 
the  lines  of  the  building,  they  might  have  been  made  to  give  it  that 
elevation  and  dignity  which  it  now  so  much  wants.  The  ground 
was  admirably  adapted  for  this ;  it  consequently  is  a  very  serious 
reproach  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  design  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  profit  by  it. 

The  dimensions  of  this  palace  are  probably  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  central  projection  measures  320 
ft.,  and  each  wing  about  500,  so  that  its  length  is  1320  ft.  in  a  straight 
line  north  and  south.  As  the  central  block  projects  forward  280  ft.  in 
front  of  the  wings,  the  whole  facade  really  measures  1 880  ft.  It  is  this 
projection  which  alone  saves  it  from  being  as  undignified  a  Terrace  as 
exists  in  any  town  in  Europe.  There  being  no  variety  in  the  design, 
and  nothing  to  compare  it  with  or  give  a  scale,  it  looks  like  an  ordinary 
row  of  street  houses  three  storeys  in  height.  Only  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  thought,  can  it  be  ascertained  that 
it  is  larger  and  taller  than  any  ordinary  mansion,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
palace  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  lower  storey  is  rusticated  through- 
out, and  pierced  with  circular-headed  openings  of  one  design,  and  of  one 
dimension,  whether  they  are  used  as  windows  of  bedrooms  or  carriage 
entrances  through  the  building,  to  both  which  purposes  they  are  here 
applied.  The  principal  storey  is  adorned  with  an  Order,  used  some- 
times as  pilasters,  at  others  as  columns  standing  free ;  but  the  pillars 
are  so  widely  spaced  as  at  a  distance  to  give  the  idea  that,  if  the  archi- 
trave is  of  one  stone,  they  must  necessarily  be  very  small ;  and  on  a 
nearer  approach,  when  you  see  that  each  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  pieces  cramped  together,  the  whole  has  an  appearance  of  mean- 
ness most  unworthy  of  the  situation.  Over  this  is  an  attic  which  ends 
in  nothing.  Had  it  borne  a  deep  cornicione,  it  would  have  gone  far  to 
redeem  the  whole.  But  there  are  fifty  ways  in  which  the  design  might 
have  been  6aved.  Any  bold  projection  on  the  angles,  any  towers  or 
domes  to  break  the  sky-line,  any  variety  in  the  wings  to  give  scale, 
would  have  effected  this ;  but  the  flat  monotony  of  design  in  such  a 
building  is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  crimes  of  modern  times. 

Internally,  the  design  is  as  objectionable  as  that  of  the  exterior.  The 
entrance  is  mean ;  there  is  no  portico,  no  grand  hall,  no  staircase  worthy 
of  such  a  palace,  no  vestibule,  or  any  arrangement  that  would  impart 
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either  dignity  or  poetry  to  the  whole.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
very  few  persons  are  probably  aware  whore  the  principal  entrance 
really  was,  and  fewer  would  believe  if  told  that  it  was  only  an  insigni- 
ficant doorway  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Cour  Koyale,  near  the 
principal  staircase. 

The  Grand  Gallery,  with  the  square  vestibules  at  either  end, 
extending  along  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  garden  front  (320  ft.), 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  apartments  in  Europe— rich  in 
marbles  and  in  decorations  ;  but  it  is  only  a  gallery  35  ft.  wide  and  40  ft. 
high,  and  is  not  a  hall  or  a  room  with  any  point  of  interest  in  it. 
Architecturally,  it  is  a  passage  that  ought  to  lead  to  some  more 
splendid  apartment ;  it  is  without  a  vestibule  or  staircase  leading  to 
it,  and  it  leads  to  nothing. 

All,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  design  is  that, 
though  it  is  commonplace,  there  is  in  it  no  glaring  offence  against  good 
taste  ;  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  sham,  or  to  pretend  to  be 
other  than  it  really  is.  llusti cation  is  only  used  in  the  basement ;  the 
Order  is  well  profiled,  and  never  runs  through  two  storeys,  or  where  it 
might  not  be  legitimately  used ;  and  the  attic  is  such  as  might  be 
indispensable  in  such  a  palace.  It  was,  however,  a  strange  perversion 
of  Architectural  propriety,  in  order  to  make  the  centre  uniform  with 
the  wings,  to  carry  the  glazed  attic  over  the  Order  along  the  central 
part  of  the  garden  front,  where  the  great  gallery  occupies  the  whole 
height  above  the  basement.  Had  an  Order  40  ft.  in  height  been  intro- 
duced here,  it  would  only  have  correctly  expressed  the  internal 
arrangement  (Woodcut  No.  132),  and  would  have  been  just  what  was 
wanted  to  give  this  part  the  dignity  it  lacks.  The  most  ordinary 
fault  of  architects  of  the  present  day  is  that  they  attempt  to  make 
buildings  of  three  or  four  storeys  in  height  look  as  if  theywere  only 
one  or  two;  but  both  at  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and  at  Versailles,  the 
fault  has  been,  throwing  away  the  dignity  obtained  from  singleness 
and  largeness  of  internal  parts,  to  make  the  building  look  as  if  it 
was  composed  of  a  larger  number  of  small  apartments.  Of  the  two 
faults  the  latter  is  the  greater.  To  aim  at  grandeur,  even  if  not  quite 
legitimate,  is  far  nobler  than  to  court  littleness  where  grandeur  really 
exists. 

This  uniformity,  more  than  any  real  defect  of  design,  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  facade  at  Versailles.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  all  the  1800  ft.  of  frontage  are  alike  taken  up  with  stately  galleries 
and  apartments ;  and  the  mind  feels  almost  instinctively  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opposite  scale  of  all  the  rooms  being  small,  and  is  justified  in 
so  doing,  as  the  architect  has  himself  chosen  the  meaner  instead  of  the 
grander  scale  as  the  keynote  of  his  design.  By  repeating  the  same 
features  over  and  over  again  throughout  a  facade  twenty  times  the 
length  of  its   height,    he  has  gratuitously  used  all  the  resources  of 
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his  art  to  make  that  look  mean  and  insignificant  which  is  in  reality 
grand  and  magnificent. 

Louvre. 

The  completion  of  the  Louvre  was  the  next  greatest  undertaking 
of  the  reign  of  Louis,  hut  carried  out  under  happier  auspices  than 
prevailed  at  Versailles.  It  seems  that  Francois  Mansard  was  first 
applied  to  by  Colbert,  but,  refusing  to  accede  to  his  terms,  Bernini 
was  sent  for  from  Rome.  His  designs  have  been  preserved,  but,  most 
fortunately,  not  executed ;  and  France  may  congratulate  herself  that 
nothing  so  horrible  was  perpetrated.  Had  they  been  carried  out, 
instead  of  possessing  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  she  would  have  had 
only  one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  least  artistic  palaces  of  Europe.  Marot 
and  Lemercier  also  presented  designs,  which,  though  certainly  less 
objectionable  than  Bernini's,  only  tend  to  show  with  how  much 
justice  that  of  Perrault 1  was  preferred  before  those  of  all  the  other 
competitors. 

Although  brought  up  as  a  medical  man,  Perrault  seems  to  have 
had  an  intuitive  taste  for  Art,  not  only  beyond  that  of  his  contempo- 
rary architects,  but  also  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  for  no 
design  of  that  day  can  at  all  compete  with  the  eastern  facade  of  the 
Louvre  in  true  appreciation  of  the  exigencies  of  Classical  Art.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  in  being  turned  towards  the  east,  where  the 
sun  only  reaches  it  in  the  morning,  and  where  there  is  not  space 
enough  to  allow  of  its  being  properly  seen.  It  ought  to  have  faced 
the  south,  and  been  the  principal  facade  towards  the  river,  instead 
of  the  very  tame  and  commonplace  design  which  now  occupies  that 
position. 

At  the  present  day,  when  we  are  so  much  more  familiar  with  the 
examples  of  Classic  Art,  and  with  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
designed,  than  any  one  could  be  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  easy  to  point 
out  defects  in  the  Louvre  facade.  The  basement  is  not  bold  enough 
for  its  position ;  it  ought  either  to  have  been  rusticated,  or  the  open- 
ings more  deeply  recessed.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  the  in- 
tention that  a  colonnade  of  so  bold  a  character  should  stand  upon  it, 
and  nothing  that  connects  it  in  any  way  with  the  superstructure.  Its 
great  defect,  however,  is  that  it  entirely  hides  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  at  its  back.  In  the  upper  storey  the  columns  are  avowedly 
merely  an  architectural  screen ;  the  wall  behind  them  is  the  main 
wall  of  the  building.  In  the  basement  storey  the  front  wall  becomes 
the  principal  one,  and  the  other  seems  to  run  down  through  the  centre 
of  the  rooms  below,  in  some  uncomfortable  manner,  which  cannot  be 
guessed  at  from  the  outside.     This  is  about  as  great  a  mistake  as 

1  Born  1613 ;  died  1688. 


n.uM  wall  be  made-  me  of  the  Bret  raise  of  tbeari  being,  that  ndutt- 
I'v.'r  is  in  it  situ  inn- 1  1-'  aoooonted  for;  it  ought  either  to  be  brought 

il""ti  tn  i In'  -  i-hhimI.  Hi-  si  itm ■  ilt ■  v i ■  -i. ■  mIhiwti  by  which  it  can  1»   made  to 
siunil.     Urn'  iln'  niaiii  «-iill  is  lu^i ;  perhaps  if  may  l"  only  lath  and 
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■i  I  titni  In    Soar     ■■!■  il    urn   l 'i-  supported  on  a  glass 

London  slop-front — «1  ;ill  events,  there  is  nothing  shown 
which  -•intiniii-i-  the  mind  thai  the  building  is  truly  and  hoi 
■traoted,  and  the  effect  ia  anaathrfaotory  tn  eonaeqnenoe, 
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The  nppa  pari  of  the  oentreJ  man  ad  i-  lug 

mifitiik).',  wlii.  I.   .l.-ii. !.■:■■  .,.-i:  .ii-1\   1 1  ■  itn   the   Ii.  mitv  of  the  design,  nml 

randan  the  pad  m«  ■ 

miiiji-iiiituK  and  uncalled  for;  and  the  mannei  in  wliii.li  ibo  cjrcubir 

head  of  lit   principal  porta]  risea  above  the  bases  of  thooo] a,  i  ota 

up  ih-  '■■'iii].'.Mti.iii.  and  throwa  .in  air  of  falsehood  orer  the  whole. 
Instead  of  introdaoing  maannn  rf  imnnnrr  linhiml  ttiti  ixutnil  uiiliinjim, 
tbeg  aught  to  have  been  doubled  -quadrupled-  for  real  architectural 
afftot,  carried  almost  tiin.M-li  the  lmiltlin«    in  order  to 

ooloDnaaei xtba  Bank,  ■  bioh,  without  tome  moh  arranj 

■  1 1< >n - 1 1  beautafaL      The  design  would  abo  have  been 

I.niliiilily  1-  tt.  r  it",  iiin.-iul  nf  ..■i.ii|.lini:  ll"'  ]iilW*,  tli.y  liml  l,...n 
t'ljuiilly  apaced.     Pot  Qua,  however,  the  reeson  waa  obvious;  tl  "-us  r-. 
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free  the  fronts  of  the  windows,  which  occur  only  between  the  larger 

openinga.     One  titln  r  ill  Elect,  tl gi  it  ia  one  the  architect  woe  not 

reapoosihle  for,  ia  that  the  facade  i*  too  long  for  i'^  height,  being 
5(J5  ft  long,  mi'l  DDJtj  •'■'■  ft,  high  tu  tln>  (<>|>  of  the  balustrade.     Tin- 

solid  rni mini  at  t) glee  break  Una  to  aome  extent,  and  i  bolder  pro- 

jectun  or  deeper  raoaea  in  the  centre  would  bam  done  morej  bot  wind 
really  was  wasted  was  aone  towvr-Ufce  maaaea  to  bresh  the  sky-Hno, 
had  to  giro  that  height  which  is  so  indispensable  Ecu*  dignity  in  such 
n  situation.  Itn  gro:iti'sl  ilrlVrl.  however,  ia  thai  we  cannot  help  Efeefc 
ing,  in  spite  of  ita  manj  beauties,  thai  ii  ia  after  all  tuily  an  arohi> 
tootural  acaroen— a  eotaething  put  there,  not  because  il  waa  wanted,  or 
beeauae  it  waa  essential  to  the  design  of  the  building,  bu1  in  order  to 
omething   thai    had    no   reference  to  the  purposes  of  tin- 
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bom  re,  "r-  of  the  age  in  which  i'  wee  i  n  'i'  '1 1  ootwithetanding  thin. 
however,  ii  haa  not  bees  inTpianrd  in  nodem  thuee,  either  fur  »lyw 
or  propriety. 

it  ell  in  nil.  perhaps  the  north  front  in  the  otoel  Niiir-tViorv 
of  tike  three  outer  faoedee,    It.  in  wiu^nlm-ly  )ilnin,  Imvu 
ht<-»l  in  ■  narrow  hiivi  r.  when  ii  i td  budl]   be  Been  at  all,  and 

baring    praeti'-iilh   n linini'iil    but    ntstieattd   < j » » ■  ■  1 1 •  n  ut    the   angles, 

nii'l  .1  lii'i'i'V  ilisjHisiiiini  of  the  windows  and  openinga  throughout. 
Vet,  with   tlu-M.'   slight   iiii'l   iii-xjH'tiHivi.-  adjuncts,  it   is  both   pleasing 

run!  aatiafactory  ;    and,  with   si   linle   i v   ■>rii,uiifiit    U-ninii-i.-il  rn,  rl i«- 

Baine  portal  i'  might,  rival  the  cum  tern  nearly  to  tin1  >  xtenl  to  whiob. 

that  surpasses  the  srsutlnrn  fursidi', 

Hn.nwi.rd  ■1---I- r..-l  mid  i-rtrli'd  tin'  I'silsn  i   n!  Mevnlon  very  utm  I.  in 

the  hum  atyle  u  the  aortheni  Eaoada  of  the  Louvre.    On  the  front 
woetorovi  in  height,  and  is  not  quite  iwrinfiMTtfirj  ■.  but  on 


.  .    .    ; 


the  other  Bide,  when  tin:  ground  fulls  to  sueh  an  extent  as  to  allow 
..I'  fniir  wt"i,i'\>.  very  considerable  dignity  is  at  tails  *1  :  suid,  being  with- 
out imv  pillara  or  pQutara,  it  avoida  sill  those  shame  which  so  often 
dfadgure  tin'  rlonignit  of  tho  age.  It  ia  impossible  to  study  this  build- 
ing and  the  northern  faeade  of  the  Louvre  without  feeling  thai  thi.- 
was  tho  true  style  of  the  age;  aiulif  bWarchitopta  had  only  persevered 
n_-  it,  they  might  have  produced  mwHiflimg  m  beautiful  as 
Et  was  appropriate ;  die  one  great   reform  wanted  being  Uml.  inelead 

i  iint  ii'itt  ion  iii)  I  he  angle*  up  to  Iheo 
ir  art  rywhere,  thej  should  haw  rahatituted  squaii  piers  of  equa]  bold- 
tie**,  and  panelled   them.     Thii  would  have  relieved  their  | mhimw, 

whjoo  in   i  ■;■ i  help  feeling  la  nut  quite  appropriate  to  pa 

p  im -i | ..i I  defeat  is  the  design  is  that  the  cornice  at  the 
■i.i-  wbJah  appcara  in  the  uppi  r  or  tn 
facade,  and  ii  if  enffioiant  Dnparteaae  for  another  ot 

ight;    OQt  lli'-  Mtil'iiitiniiid-l  v  ii  OH  of  tlin-i'  oa 
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in  no  difficult  to»Toi<l  wlii-iM  li.l.'i>  ;m    "in|  1I03  ed  In  1,tm    building* 

;i!  ni!.  I  iiiiii.'i   1 1 k ■  Louvre,  nor  indeed  anj    French   building  of 

...  I,-  .in  m  I.-. ;  1. 1.,  f  be  i  on  adi  !■■'!  ■'-  nil  inborn*! 
defect  in  the  si  ]  le. 

Tlif  I  luti-iiu  of  Mm-.. hi--.  traiH  i'V  i'i  i  about  in.-  ftn 

of  those  l ■ : ■  i - 1  =  v  designs  which   would  seera  naturally  t>> 

have  link.-.l  together  tbe  style  of  Prunou  I   with  ti I  L 

li.nl  not  the  nightjaaro  style  of  Henjy  IV.  intern 

almost  as  (  kon-il  in  its  ilr  tails  us  the  works  of  his  nephew.     It  co: 

bines  the  playfulness  nf  imtliiic  which  |.n  willed   n  an  eorli 

s  strict  adherence  to  the  proprieties  of  the  Orderit  as  then  nnderat 1. 


The  roof  in  enormous,  bot  relieved  bj  the  chimneys,  sad  by  baisg 
broken  into  minnow,  while  tho  whole  efti-et  rif  tin--  design  is  thai  it 
is  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  i>f  singular  elegtnoe,  neither  affecting 
temphw  grandeur  nor  descending  into  littleness.  The  great  defect  of 
tho  designs  of  Versailles  ami  the  Louvre  is  their  want  of  varietj  .  espe- 
cially in  their  sky-line,  and  that  is  happily  avoided  ] n.-i ■  ■.  and  in  a 
manner  that  was  seldom  more  successful  in  thi:- 


Hams. 

There  were oearcely  any  of  the  great  families  ot  1"  ranee  who,  during 
the  ;<ev  "!'  I. "iiin  Quutoive,  did  not  rebuild  their  hotels  in  the  eapital, 
on  a  scale  Im-fitting  what  waB  then  the  proudest  arisloeraey  nf  Eiimpi , 
tad  in  b  style  of  iii.'ijitiiHr.-i.'ine  (niiiimci[~.iiraio«-ith  the  splendour  of  the 
court  to  which  thi  y  wen  attached. 

Many  of  ihese  hotels  have  been  destroyed,  and  s.iim.-  converted  into 


.  IV. 
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Government  offices,  or  applied  to  meaner  pnrpotwe;    but  «iill  many 
remain,  and  nil  possess  a  strongly-marked  individnaHtj  "i  clisn 

.1  biinviLi.'s*. uliiirtsi  nUthuuss, of  design,  iii  strong  contrast  « itli  the 
-.1  jii  j  of  their  interiors. 

ThuW     |i;il;iliiil     1-i-i.li'ln'i  •■    uf      1 1 1. ■    linlili'N     ill'      I'Yilllii'    it  IV     fat    ]V"lll 

sense  of  gtufioonoe 

Iii-  receives  from  those  of  Italy  and  other  i itries.     In  Florence, 

ronl  ta  ol b)  invariably  the  largest,  and 

tlio  moat  richly  decorated  of  tin-  whole  building;  bat  in  almost  owrj 

i  in  Paris,  than  i*  only,  towards    the  street,  a  high  dead  wall, 

■lit  l.bil  iiiin  compartments  by  roatiostod  piers,  with  ■  pans)  between 

b,  and  in  iIm-  i-'-ntn'  .i  j»iri>-  i;,i-)i,;i:  iii'  more  or  less  magnificence, 

1 1  is  "ii  I  v  by  entering  or  lookine  ii igh  this  opening  thai  we  become 

in-  thai  i  palace  is  situated  within  ;  and  area  then,  in  nine  mum 
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II  ten,  it  i-  i be  entrance  front  ttiiii  i-  eithi  i  Hi oat  beautiful 
i.j  Tin- st  riohrj  adorned,  bat  the  one  faxing  <'<>■  garden,  which  iaan 
nltiiost  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  Parisian  hotel, 
Basra]  rule,  the  Partsuu  architects  of  this  age  oh  the 
■    aparingly  In  these  hotels      with  good  taate  employing 
lin'iu  only  in  tin-  centres,  where  a  porch  or  projection  of  some  ior1  ii 
almost  indtspsnaabli  .  I  it'  thej  go  further!  the  additi >l  pillars  or 
pilawUii  ii  aeem  to  be  suggested  bj  those  which  wen  introdnced   bj 
necessity. 
a og  the  most  siege f  the  palaces  of  tbia  cuaea  an  tin-  Hotels 
Df  Souhise  and  l>"  Bofaaa,  both  built  bj  Lemaire,  and  rarj  ahnilat 
rsntri  thai  the  formea  is  t»".  the  latter  three,  slonya  in  height.  Both 
■i-i.'il  In  tin-   nmal    baits  and  beantiea  of  the  style    a 
'■  gnat  emnloj  meat  of  the  t  hraera,  tees  frequently  ta  men 
ttnaaumta;  and  s  forced  regularity,  king  can 
taleon  a  indowa  exactl]  irimilrn  in  design. 
■  .;.  :  ,i,    NosiHea,  enotad  fr tin-  design  of  Jean    M  not, 
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ibU  excellence  of  it 
Signified  and  pelatie]  lor  id  pui 
be  taken  u  i  type  of  ■  great  maaj  buil 

».  iv  rn--l.il    iii     Paxil    ill.,  in     tin-    tin..-.      •  Minis.  -rii.]>    U    I 

I  hi.-   .In    .M.ilin-    .,!.■   ,|il  jivh,    11  il  I,, .in    |,illi,is,  ivln,  '      ■ 

n-iul  iii-]-,.ii--iTtii'iit  ;    l.nt    . ■  \-< ■  1 1    i  i.     nil    profiled    IB  if 

..I  I..-,  i,  intend  .1  acini  n  01  re,  and  it  0  1 
'.llii-f  t.i  ill.  11'  proportions,     As  before  remarked,  indeed, 
cne  of  the  great  .Ivii.-i.-m-i.-s  i.r  Uiis  st\  I.-  in  thai  nowhere  wm  a  corni- 
aickme  Introduced  with  a  ptt>jeeiini  j-  ■  1-1  ■  ^  ■■  ■  t-  r  j , .  a  1 .  -« l  1..  tin:  ivh 

of  tile   l>ili|.lil:;_ 

turn  n bieh  gives  sa<  b 
dignity  to  ■■':  ■ 
earlier  Itali  u 
and  whioh,  in    Venice 
.  specially,       is 
quently       1 
even  where  the  whole 
1.  n  ,1,1,,,-     ,s    om 
villi  pilhuaor  pilasters 
proportioned    bo    eaeh 
iinliv  iiliml  stony  only. 
Another       debet, 

which  IS  vi-l'V  ;i].|.;nvht 
to    thoae   "*lio    an 
miliar  with  Italian  or 
English   buildings, 
i  In'  1 tenBe  bum  and 

l'n.'.|ii.'iM'>  of  ll"1  OJMa- 
inga,  leaving  very  little 
plain   W*H  iiiivulur 
js».  ,,  .,„,!  ]1B  (he  carpentry 

of    tin'    wisdom 
generally  ahunay,  and   the  glass  bad,  this  oonreya  b  certain  air  "i 

i nness,  beaidee  detraeting  from  thai  repose  and  solidity  which  ia  m 

essentia]  when  anything  like  dignity  i>  to  be  attained  in  Areliit.ee- 
tiiral  Art. 

'1'ln-  wu  serried  >■■  an  extant  not  found  anywhere  ohm,  in  such 
buSdinga  us  the  Trianon  at  Versailles  and  the  Palate  Bourbon  in  Pane. 
ISoth  are  ono-storeyed   buildings   in  nil  their  principal  parts,  and.  with 

lln.-iv   l;u:;r    .  >|»   niti--.   :ilv    mils    Mlili-.l    tn    ill.     p.-iilliiir    illllnlt.-    mill   still 

more  peculiar  practice  of  Living  in  public  «  bioh  axial  only  in  Franca, 
or  where  French  manrara  and  customs  have  been  copied. 

The  final  Trianon  wwfauill  bj  Louis  XIV.  for  Madswodo  X 
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tenon,  from  designs  by  Mansard.  The  centre  is  one  grand  gallery 
open  on  both  sides,  and,  excepting  that  it  has  an  opaque  roof,  looks 
more  suited  for  a  conservatory  for  plants  than  a  royal  residence.  Tho 
wings  on  either  hand,  of  exactly  similar  design,  contain  the  living  and 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  palace.  Though  rich  in  marbles  and  in 
decorations  of  every  sort,  the  sameness  throughout  produces  an  un- 
meaning monotony  that  nothing  can  relieve. 

The  Palais  Bourbon,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Girardini,  in 
1722,  is  better.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  parts,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  littleness  in  the  details  which  betrays  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transition  which  was  to  connect  the  grandeur  of  the  style 
of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  prettiness  of  the  present  day.  The  dimensions, 
too,  of  the  Palais  Bourl>on  are  small,  and,  as  a  town  residence,  sur- 
rounded by  other  buildings,  it  may  almost  be  termed  insignificant,  a 
term  which,  whatever  their  other  faults  may  be,  can  hardly  ever  be 
applied  to  any  building  erected  by  the  Grand  Monarque  or  the  nobles 
of  his  court. 

It  is  to  Jules  Ilardouin  Mansard  that  we  principally  owe  an 
invention  which  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  architecture  of 
cities  since  his  time.  Having  at  Versailles  reduced  the  architecture  of 
a  palace  to  that  of  a  street,  he  next  tried  to  elevate  the  architecture  of 
a  street  to  that  of  a  palace.  The  two  most  notable  examples  of  this 
are  the  Place  des  Victoires  and  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris.  In  both 
these  instances  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  and  private  houses  are 
grouped  together  in  one  design,  so  as  to  look  externally  and  at  first 
sight  as  one  great  building.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  Parisian 
houses,  which  have  only  one  entrance  for  several  residences,  and  that 
by  a  large  porte-cochere,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  this  species  of  de- 
ception ;  but  after  all  it  is  only  a  trick,  and  one  which  never  has  been 
successful.  The  Place  Vendome  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
mode  of  grouping  to  Ixi  found  anywhere,  but  fortunately  it  did  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  architects,  and  after  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  scarcely  ever  lx»en  again  attempted  in  any  town  of 
France,  but  it  was  so  suited  to  save  trouble  to  an  architect,  and  to  the 
l>eculiarly  small  character  of  our  independent  residences,  that  it  was 
considered  a  great  discovery  in  this  country,  and  almost  every  town  in 
England  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  its  adoption. 

A  more  successful  as  well  as  more  legitimate  attempt  of  the  same 
sort  was  made  by  Gabriel,1  under  the  following  reign,  in  the  two  blocks 
of  buildings  which  form  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  facing  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  In  making  this  design,  it  is  evident  that  Gabriel  was 
attempting  to  rival  the  famous  colonnade  which  Perrault  added  to  tho 


1  Born  1710:  died  1782. 
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Louvre ;  and,  in  fact,  he  has  remedied  several  of  its  defects.  His  base- 
ment is  much  better  designed,  for  here  the  main  wall  is  seen  coming 
down  to  the  ground,  while  in  the 
Louvre  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  becomes  of  it.  The  coupling 
of  the  jiillars  is  avoided,  and,  the 
whole  being  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct masses,  the  proportion  of  height 
to  width  is  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  two  storeys  of  win- 
dows under  the  colonnade,  and  the 
suspicion  of  a  third  above  it.  The 
pillars  are  too  tall,  the  profiles  de- 
ficient in  boldness,  and  the  scale 
is  so  much  smaller,  that  In  these 
respects  it  will  not  stand  comparison 
vith  the  Louvre.     The  height  of  the  Louvre  facade  is  95  foet,  that  of 
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the  Place  Louis  XV.  only  72 ;  and  the  latter,  being  situated  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  largest  Places  in  Europe,  should  have  been  designed 
on  a  much  larger  scale  in  order  to  have  looked  of  the  same  size 
as  one  placed  in  so  confined  a  space  as  the  Louvre.  They  are  not 
therefore  fair  rivals,  though  the  work  of  Gabriel  may  fairly  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  "  terrace "  architecture 
which  has  yet  been  executed,  but  has  no  real  claim  to  belong  to  a 
higher  class. 

The  true  originality  of  the  Architecture  of  the  age  is  to  be  found 
not  so  much  in  the  exterior  as  in  the  interior  of  the  palaces  which 
were  then  built.  Although,  in  consequence  of  the  exterior  of  their 
houses  being  so  little  seen,  the  nobles  of  France  hardly  cared  to  spend 
either  much  money  or  pains  on  their  designs,  it  was  very  different 
with  the  interiors  ;  and  they  vied  with  one  another  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  suites  of  public  rooms  and  the  splendour  with  which  they 
were  decorated.  In  some  of  the  largest  halls  and  vestibules,  or  in 
such  galleries  as  those  at  Versailles,  the  Orders  were  introduced — 
generally  Corinthian — with  marble  shafts  and  bronze  capitals;  but 
far  more  generally,  and  always  in  the  smaller  rooms,  the  decorations 
are  in  the  style  known  as  "  Louis  Quatorze,"  or  Rococo. 

Now  that  this  fashion  has  passed  away,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
condemn  the  style  and  to  regret  its  introduction.  It  is  unconstructive, 
and  neither  seems  to  grow  out  of  any  constructive  necessity  nor  to 
suggest  one.  The  lines  and  curves  are  confused,  proceeding  on  no 
system,  and  are  such  as  can  be  produced  by  an  intelligent  plasterer  as 
well  as  by  a  first-rate  artist.  No  genius  could  ennoble  and  no  taste 
refine  it.  Still  it  has  the  great  and  unique  merit  of  being  a  style,  and 
the  only  thing  approaching  to  one  that  has  been  invented  since  the 
Renaissance. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  one  of  the  saloons  of  this  age  without 
feeling  that  both  thought  and  ingenuity  have  been  applied  to  it  for  a 
definite  purpose ;  and  that  unity  and  harmony  have  resulted,  accom- 
panied generally  by  brilliancy  and  splendour,  almost  sufficient  to  claim 
forgiveness  for  the  bad  taste  too  often  displayed. 

In  modern  drawing-rooms  we  often  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
plasterwork  and  chimney-piers  may  be  pure  Grecian;  the  paper 
covered  with  fleurs-de-lys  of  the  most  Mediaeval  pattern ;  the  pier- 
glasses  and  console  tables,  Louis  Quatorze ;  the  carpet,  nature  gone 
mad ;  and  the  furniture  with  as  much  unity  of  design  as  may  be 
apparent  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  Anything  is  better  than  this ;  and 
it  is  a  great  merit  in  the  architects  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze  that 
they  did  not  think  their  task  finished  when  the  last  slate  was  put  on 
the  roof,  but  really  applied  themselves  to  what,  after  all,  must  be  the 
most  important  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  designed  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  living-rooms  with  more  caro  than  they 
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applied  to  the  exterior.  In  these  interiors  we  find  the  ceiling  and 
cornice  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  walls ;  they  are  carefully  divided 
into  panels,  and  each  partition  has  a  pier-glass,  or  a  picture  painted 
for  the  place,  or  an  opening  which  fits  it;  and  the  chimney-pieces 
and  all  the  furniture  are  parts  of  the  same  design.  When  this  is  the 
case  it  would  he  difficult  indeed  to  go  wrong;  and  even  when  we 
cannot  help  admitting  that  they  did  go  wrong,  it  is  still  a  relief,  in 
the  weary  waste,  of  modern  copyism,  to  find  one  instance  in  which  the 
talents  of  the  architects  have  been  exerted  so  much  in  this  direction, 
and  to  feel  that,  if  exerted  in  the  right  manner,  they  certainly  would 
have  produced  something  of  elegance  and  beauty.  Had  the  influence 
of  the  age  l)een  higher  and  less  frivolous,  or  had  their  energies  been 
directed  to  a  nobler  purpose  than  the  decoration  of  the  salon  of  a 
French  lady  of  fashion  of  the  ago  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  merit  of 
having  invented  a  new  style  might  have  l>een  awarded  to  them,  as 
well  as  that  of  being  the  regenerators  of  Architectural  Art  in  Europe. 
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Thk  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  favourable  for  the 
production  of  works  of  a  palatial  class.  A  few  public  buildings  were 
carried  on,  such  as  the  Pantheon,  the  completion  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
the  building  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  but  national  prosperity  had 
received  a  shock,  and  the  gathering  of  the  tempest  which  burst  with 
such  violence  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  had  disinclined  the 
public  from  such  permanent  investments  as  building  always  must  be. 

When,  with  returning  prosperity,  under  the  Empire,  public  works 
on  a  large  scale  again  became  a  necessity,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
completely  the  style  had  changed.  The  pure  Classic,  of  which  David 
was  the  apostle  in  Painting  and  Canova  in  Sculpture,  had  also  taken 
IMjssession  of  Architecture.  From  the  chief  of  the  state  to  the  chiffo- 
nier in  the  street,  every  one  tried  to  believe,  or  to  encourage  the  belief, 
that  the  Empire  of  France  was  the  legitimate  successor,  or  a  reproduc- 
tion, of  that  of  Rome ;  and  all  things  which  were  neither  real  nor 
essential  were  made  to  conform  to  the  delusion. 

One  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  this  class  in  Paris  was 
the  remodelling  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  to  adapt  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  property  had  been  confiscated  during  the 
Revolution,  and  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, but  was  now  to  be  adapted  for  a  smaller  and  less  turbulent 
assembly.  The  execution  of  this  project  was  confided  to  Poyet,  who, 
in  1807,  commenced  the  facade  opposite  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  As 
it  is  one  of  the  most  correct  reproductions  which  have  been  executed 
in  modern  times  of  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  a  very  beautiful 
style  of  Architecture,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pleasing ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  monuments  of  the  capital.  Its  great  defect 
is  one  that  it  has  in  common  with  all  reproductions  of  its  class — that 
it  is  inappropriate,  and  does  not  tell  its  own  story.  Were  it  the  facade 
of  a  Museum  of  Ancient  Sculpture,  it  might  Ijc  considered  as  doiug  so ; 
but  for  any  other  purpose  it  only  apjiearo  as  a  screen  to  hide  some- 
thing modern  and  useful,  and  of  which,  consequently,  its  designers 
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the  Exchange  in  St.  Petersbu-g,  which  is  in  consequence  a  far  more 
truthful  and  satisfactory  building  than  this.  As  it  is,  the  building  is 
merely  a  rectangular  palace.  It  is  234  ft.  in  length  by  161  in  width, 
measured  over  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  these  are  each  40  ft.  in 
height.  Two  of  the  storeys  of  windows  are  shown  beneath  the  colon- 
nade, the  third  partly  concealed  by  its  balustrade  at  the  top ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  attic  prevents  the  roof  having  any  connexion  with 
the  peristyle,  and,  as  the  proportions  of  the  building  approach  much 
more  nearly  to  a  square  than  they  ought,  the  roof  is  far  too  heavy 
and  important  for  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a 
l>eristyle  of  sixty-six  well  proportioned  Corinthian  columns  (twenty  on 
each  flank  and  fourteen  on  each  front,  counting  the  angle  pillars  both 
ways)  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect ;  but  far  more  might  have 
been  produced  by  a  less  expenditure  of  means ;  and  a  different  treat- 
ment was  necessary  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  Bourse,  which  stands 
in  a  small  square,  surrounded  by  tall  houses,  where,  consequently, 
height  and  mass  were  indispensable.  As  l>efore  remarked,  this  last 
defect  is  nearly  as  apparent  in  the  Madeleine — the  other  great  peri- 
stylar  building  of  the  age.  That  church,  however,  is  in  reality 
only  one  great  hall,  requiring,  as  may  be  supposed,  no  windows  at 
the  side;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  proportions  of  length  to  breadth 
in  the  Madeleine  are  much  more  pleasing,  and  the  roof  is  not  only  a 
part,  but,  with  its  pediment,  a  most  important  and  beautiful  part,  of 
the  whole  design. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  determined  that  we  must  copy  buildings  of  this 
class,  the  Madeleine  may  be  considered  a  success,  but  the  Bourse  a 
failure,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  ill-adjusted  proportions  of  its 
}>arts,  but  also  because  of  the  utter  want  of  meaning  of  a  peristylar 
arrangement  as  applied  to  such  an  erection. 

This  purely  Classical,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Academic  style, 
took  no  permanent  root  in  France ;  and  in  all  the  recent  buildings, 
though  more  numerous  and  more  expensive  than  those  erected  in 
France  in  a  like  time  at  any  j>eriod  of  her  history,  no  attempt  has  been, 
made  to  reproduce  it.  It  never  did  extend  to  Domestic  or  Street 
Architecture.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  so  credi table  to  the  French 
architects  as  the  truthfulness  and  elegance  with  which  they  have  ele- 
vated domestic  structures  into  the  domain  of  Fine  Art.  It  is  true 
the  circumstances  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  attempt.  The 
mode  of  living  in  apartments  one  over  the  other,  instead  of  in  houses 
side  by  side,  as  in  this  country,  enabled  them  to  obtain  masses  of 
building  palatial  in  scale,  and  this,  with  their  requiring  only  one 
entrance,  generally  in  the  centre,  were  all  circumstances  very  much 
in  their  favour.  Add  to  this  the  facility  with  which  the  Faris  build- 
ing-stones can  1k»  carved  and  worked  into  ornaments  of  every  class, 
together  with  the  nuiulier  of  skilled  workmen  capable  of  executing 
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any  design  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  what 
facilities  they  possessed  over  the  architects  of  other  countries.  They 
have  availed  themselves,  however,  of  all  this  to  an  extent,  and  with  an , 
ability,  that  the  architects  of  other  countries  have  seldom  shown  them- 
selves capable  of;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Street  Architecture 
of  Paris  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  Europe.  There  are,  of  course, 
great  inequalities  of  design,  as  there  must  l>e  where  so  much  variety 
exists.  In  some  instances  the  old  disease  of  pilasters  breaks  out  with 
an  unmeaningness  worthy  of  the  age  of  Henri  Quatre  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  dressings  of  the  windows,  their  balconies,  and  the  string 
courses  which  mark  the  floors,  are  left  to  tell  the  story ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case  it  is  really  impossible  to  go  wrong.  All  that  is  then  required 
is  the  application  of  a  certain  amount  of  ornament,  necessary  to  elevate 
the  building  into  an  object  of  Fine  Art.  When  this  is  done,  all  that 
remains  open  to  criticism  is  the  quality  of  that  ornament,  and  the 
appropriateness  with  which  it  is  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
design. 

It  may  be  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  allude 
to  contemjK>rary  buildings,  or  to  criticise  the  works  of  living  archi- 
tects; but  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  chapter  without  men- 
tioning some  of  the  great  works  which  have  lx>en  erected  in  France 
under  the  Second  Empire. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  these  is  the  completion 
of  the  great  group  of  palaces  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Louvre 
with  the  Tuileries.  The  first  attempt  at  this  was  made  by  Henry  IV., 
who  commenced  the  great  gallery  in  his  own  clumsy  style  of  Architec- 
ture, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  want  of  parallelism  between 
the  two  palaces  offensively  apparent.  Since  his  day,  the  grand  crux 
of  French  arcliitects  has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  awkwardness  then 
created;  and  there  is  not  one  of  any  eminence  during  the  last  two 
centuries  who  has  not  produced  a  design  for  effecting  this  object. 

Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  except  erecting  a  portion  of  the 
north  wing  in  a  style  corresponding  to  that  of  the  south,  which  was 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  the  First  Napoleon,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  late  M.  Visconti.  under  directions  from  Napoleon  III.,  to  set 
the  problem  practically  at  rest.  This  he  has  done  most  successfully, 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  113,  ante,  p.  208), 
where  all  the  different  stages  by  which  this  great  group  of  edifices  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  are  marked  out  by  the  different  tints 
employed,  with  the  dates  affixed  to  each.  So  ingeniously  have  the  new 
portions  l>een  arranged,  that  the  wants  of  parallelism,  pointed  out 
above,  is  hardly  felt.  The  only  prominent  defect  remaining  is  the 
great  extent  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  lowness  of  the  buildings 
which  surround  it ;  the  Place  itself  Ijeing  850  ft.  by  930,  while  the 
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Notwithstanding  these  defects  of  conception,  the  architect  deserves  all 
praise  for  adopting  a  style  which  allowed  him  such  freedom,  while  it 
harmonized  so  perfectly  with  what  had  been  done  before.  The  new 
portions  are  well  proportioned  to  the  areas  in  which  they  stand,  the 
Place  Louis  Napoleon  being  about  COO  ft.  by  400,  while  the  average 
height  of  the  buildings  may  fairly  be  taken  as  100  ft.  The  whole 
design  is  also  so  free  from  the  ordinary  defects  of  concealment  and 
shams,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  about  the  best  specimen  of  Pala- 
tial Architecture  of  modern  times.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  details 
might  have  been  purer  without  losing  any  of  their  effect,  that  a 
deeper  cornice  would  have  accorded  letter  with  the  shadow  obtained 
from  the  arcade  below,  while  the  tall  wooden  roofs  that  crown  the 
pavilions  are  scarcely  a  legitimate  mode  of  gaining  height,  and  liable 
to  become  exaggerated  and  grotesque.  But  these  may  all  be  excused 
by  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  style  in  conformity  with  the  parts  that 
existed  before,  and  to  which  all  these  features  legitimately  belong. 
Even  admitting  this,  however,  if  we  compare  the  buildings  surround- 
ing the  Place  Louis  Napoleon  with  anything  that  has  been  done 
recently  in  Italy  or  Germany,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
the  palm  to  the  French  design.  If  we  compare  them  with  any  of  our 
own  contemporary  productions,  such  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or 
the  British  Museum,  wo  see  how  happily  it  takes  a  medium  course 
between  the  frigid  Classicality  of  the  one  and  the  florid  Medievalism 
of  the  other ;  while  it  is  in  every  respect  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  and  expressive  of  its  feelings,  to  which  neither  of  the  other 
examples  can  make  any  pretension. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  building  of  the  Tuileries 
since  Visconti's  death  are  by  no  means  equal  in  merit  to  those  carried 
out  under  his  superintendence.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
is  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pavilion  Flore  at  the  end  of  the  Pont  Royal. 
Its  design  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  the  Henry  IV. 
building  it  replaced ;  but  it  wants  the  vigour  and  appropriateness 
which  characterises  the  design  of  the  Place  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
greatest  blunder,  however,  which  has  been  committed  consists  in 
neglecting  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  rebuilding  of  digni- 
fying the  river  facade  with  a  centre-piece  worthy  of  its  situation. 

In  the  centre,  opposite  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Palace,  consisting  of  three  great  arclrways  and  two 
side  arches,  all  so  bold  and  bridge-like  as  not  only  to  suggest  but  to 
challenge  some  corresponding  features  over  them.  So  far,  however, 
from  this  being  the  case,  this  part  of  the  facade  is  the  lowest  and 
meanest  part  of  the  whole  design.  Had  it  been  carried  up  to  at  least 
twice  its  present  height,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  redeem  this  front 
from  the  monotony  and  want  of  dignity  which  at  present  characterise 
it.    A  facade  900  ft.  in  length,  and  of  nearly  uniform  height  throughout. 
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and  with  no  breaks,  must  look  low  and  tame,  especially  when  situated 
on  a  broad  quay  and  with  a  wide  river  in  front  of  it.  But  with  a 
pavilion  as  dignified  as  that  of  Floro  at  either  end,  and  a  centre  of 
greater  height  and  dignity  than  either,  the  whole  would  have  been 
reduced  to  harmonv,  and  it  would  have  certainly  been — what  it  is 
now  nearly — the  finest  palace  front  in  Europe. 

These  and  other  faults  in  recent  erections  make  us  dread  what 
may  be  designed  to  replace  the  old  picturesque  garden-facade  of  the 
Palace  when  it  comes  to  be  rebuilt.  The  north  and  south  fronts  will 
be  restored,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  they  were  before  the  fire,  with, 
perhaps,  some  modifications  in  the  Pavilion  Henri  IV.  to  assimilate 
it  with  that  of  Flore,  as  recently  rebuilt ;  but  the  stonework  of  the 
central  part  has  been  so  damaged  that  it  seems  inevitable  the  whole 
should  l)e  removed,  and  when  this  is  done  the  question  comes, 
what  is  to  replace  it  ?  To  restore  the  whole  facade  as  it  was  would  be 
pedantic  and  absurd,  and  such  an  extent  of  building  can  hardly  now 
bo  expected  to  be  wanted  for  a  royal  residence.  But  accommodation 
might  be  obtained  for  some  of  the  great  departments  of  the  State, 
with  a  suite  of  reception-rooms  and  an  official  residence  for  the 
President  or  head  of  the  State.  \\  ith  the  variety  such  a  destina- 
tion would  afford  and  the  dignity  of  such  a  purpose,  it  may  l>o  re- 
erected  in  a  form  worthy  of  what  is  really  the  finest  site  in  Europe ; 
but,  looking  at  what  has  recently  been  done  there  and  in  Paris  gene- 
rally, one  cannot  but  tremble  for  the  result.1 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  same  class  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Tuileries  was  the  amplification  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  by 
Le  Sueur.  Here  the  difficulty  was  nearly  as  great,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  necessary  to  amalgamate  the  old  facade  of  Francis  I.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front,  with  the  new  buildings  which  were  to 
enclose  and  surround  it  on  all  other  sides.  The  problem  was,  to  give 
the  new  buildings  sufficient  importance,  without  dwarfing  to  any 
extent  the  old. 

This  was  most  successfully  accomplished,  but  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this  that  the  building  as  a  whole  wanted  that  commanding  height 
which  its  situation  required,  and  which  prevented  its  having  that 
dignity,  when  seen  at  a  little  distance,  which  it  possessed  when  seen 
from  a  nearer  point  of  view.  Like  the  new  buildings  of  the  Louvre, 
it  was  free  from  any  sham  or  concealment,  and  its  internal  arrange- 
ments— especially  the  Great  Gallery — were  as  fine  as  anything  of 


1  If  the  Archbishop  had  the  power,  the  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  unwashed 
centre  of  this  facade  would  form  a  far  ',  Communists  of  Belleville  must  submit, 
finer  position  for  his  new  Cathedral,  than  .  though  the  well-dressed  infidels  of  the 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  where  he  in-  !  aristocratic  quarter  might  resist  the  obtru- 
tends  to  place  it.  The  difficulty  of  •  sion  among  them  of  such  a  symbol  of  the 
making  the  change,  however,   probably    Church's  pro-eminence. 
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in  the  best  mst,'  .  in.un  l.tvuv  m,u-k.~  of  i-xti-rnu'  iiiiKti'  ii)  preparing 
the  demgns,  and   i  few  of  a   lingering  towards  the  Claaaieal  feeling  rf 
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mi  earlier  epoch.    Owe  of  the  moot  remarkable  of  the  Lwt  olase  ii  the 

■  . in 1. 1. ited  ni  Haiaeillea,  which,  Botrrithrttndwg 

■  i ■  i>  -.UK I  its  details,  is  one  of  the  tew)  satisfactory  fcmilding* 

of  the  Ehnpire,  Thai  recently  i pleted  al  Lyons  errs  in  the  opposite. 

JjTection,  Hon E  its  details  verging  on  the  Rooooo  |  bnl 

il   in,.'.  i»    oaneidered  as  one  of  the  most  typical  exantpJse 
t,i  be  Found  anywhere  of  what  the  French  architects  are  aiming  ■ 
■  ...liniiv,     it  is  not  very  pure  or  very  elevated,  H   hum   I 


.    ■    l1inl.<fTlnJl. 


cnnfcwod ;  bnl  it  may  fairly  be  asked     i«  a  pores  or  more  el  rated 

style apatible  with  the  porpoees  of  ■  Ghunbea  of  I i  ra  and  an 

A  ,l,invii.  ■  palaoi .  oe  i  ii'Miii  requires  it ;  bnl  '"•  not 
tali  style  u  dignifled  as  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied?  and 
(null  in  Ait  demands  no  more  than  ilii*. 

Tin'  new  Custom  I  i    Ravonrabae  ^tecunan 

of  id.  mode  in  which  ill"  French  arohiteoi    of  lit  or  s  at  day  design 

in.. i-  ctaes  oJ  pnbbe  i  Ltfiosi      h'etther  the  dimesakau  nor  As 

.,    onh  s  building  admitted  of  very  great  grandenr  ef  ridhe- 
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068g  being  obtained.     It  i-.  howerer,  sufficient!)  magni&oenl  for  the 
owl -house  of  a   provincial  city,  and   it   expresses  lis  |..  . 

■  I..'  I'nl  eli  HKiii    in  i-in'iilii'i'i!  for  I  In-  sake  of  effect, 
uiiil  iii>  ornament  added  which  in  Buy  way  inti'ifen»  with  utilituriiiii 
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would  Imvr  been   i  portico  of  four  or  six  pillars,  darkening  some 
and  obstructing  tin-  li^riit  of  other 'wind  ritatfng  the 

t  wilding  being  -in  appearanoa  at  least     only  two  rtoreyi 
It  ib  an  immense  gain  when  archHed  i  can  be  induced  to  appl]  thi 


amount  of  thought  that  is  found  hew  ;  and  with  a  little  more  can  in 
the  details,  and  a  little  more  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
this  might  havo  become  a  more  beautiful  design  than  it  is,  though 

few  of  ita  class  can,  on  the  whole,  bo  called  mure  satisiaetm-y. 

In  several  other  of  the  new  buildings  of  Paris  and  in  the  provinces 
there  is  afaown  a  great  tendency  t*>  Ret  rid  of  the  Orders,  and,  as  in 
these  instances,  to  depend  upon  the  structural  arrangement  fur  ex- 

|ii'rr-sioii.  Tin.'  \mivs1  ti'iitiiri-  ill'  I  In'  case  ih.  that  tin.'  aivhitci  ts  iln  nut 
scent  to  have  hit  on  any  definite  system  nl"  uniaiuciitaliini.  and  i"ii- 
ki 1 1 ii'.'iit I \'.  in  atU'mpting  to  be  original,  they  wani'timcs  lull  int.. 
mistakes  an  offensive  at.  the.  stereotyped  absurdities  of  their  jn'ctli- 
nranriTn  They  are,  however,  in  the  right  path,  and.  we  may  hope,  wM 
lie  ultimately  successful  in  pn  wincing  a  slvle  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  age. 
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■    ui'l  ii  single  window,  witli  ii  similar  piei  beyond 
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dignity  of  effect 
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Paris  the  richest  mill  uu>tst  lu^tuivsque  looking  city  of  modem 
Europe,  It  is  tin- only  town,  in  Fact,  thai  affords  an  uswel  to  the 
ruproaeh  of  the  Medueveliats,  who,  when  the)  single  onl  the  did] 
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r.>  make  ant  i"\vn*  at  picturesque,  end  Eu  more  beautiful  than  they 
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everything  must  be  based  on  precedent,  that  the  French  architects 
should  do  anything  very  original  in  this  line.  All  their  Trophies 
must  be  either  Columns  or  Arches,  not  because  these  were  either  the 
best  forms  originally,  or  because  they  arc  the  most  appropriate  now, 

but  because  they  were  the 
only  ones  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  in  vain  to  sug- 
gest that  a  Hall  or  a  Tower 
might  l>e  made  qui  teas  monu- 
mental and  far  more  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this 
— and  there  the  argument 
stops. 

It  must,  however,  l>e 
admitted  that  tho  French 
architects  have  occasionally 
made  great  efforts  to  rid 
themselves  from  this  thral- 
dom, and,  except  during  the 
First  Empire,  with  very  toler- 
able success. 

The  Colonne  do  la  Grande 
Armc'e  at  Boulogne  is  merelv 
a  Brolnlingnagian  Doric 
Column  gone  astray,  and 
settled  on  a  plain  with  which 
it  has  no  apparent  connexion. 
Its  counterpart  in  the  Place 
Vendome  at  Paris  is  letter, 
and  tells  its  tale  most  un- 
mistakably, but,  in  doing  so, 
falls  into  an  error  which 
borders  on  the  ludicrous.  Its 
aim  is  to  be  an  exact  copy 
1  of  Trajan's  Column  at  Koine, 
and,  with  great  good  sense, 
the  architect  has  avoided  the 
absurdity  of  putting  the 
French  army  into  tho  costumo  of  that  of  Trajan.  He  has  replaced 
the  monumental  helmets,  shields,  and  breastplates  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  with  the  coats,  cocked  hats,  and  boots  and  .shoes  of  modern 
costumo ;  and  the  picturesque  implements  of  ancient  warfare  with  the 
drums,  muskets,  and  cannon  of  the  present  day.  All  this  was  wise 
and  well,  and  only  becomes  absurd  when  placed  on  a  Roman  monu- 
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ment,  and  in  the  exact  position  in  which  the  counterparts  are  found  at 
Rome,  so  as  everywhere  to  challenge  comparison  and  provoke  a 
smile. 

If,  when  it  was  determined  that  modern  costume  should  be  repre- 
sented, tho  architect  had  had  the  courage  to  adopt  a  polygonal  base,  a 
circular  capital,  and  to  suppress  one  or  two,  of  the  more  prominent 
Classical  details,  he  might  easily  have  retained  the  cylinder  round 
which  the  French  army  climb  to  invisibility.  He  might,  at  the  same 
time,  have  retained  a  sufficient  amount  of  Classical  detail  to  have 
suggested  Home,  without  bringing  into  such  painful  contrast  the  artistic 
treatment  even  of  costume  in  ancient  times  as  compared  with  the 
devices  of  the  modern  tailor. 

Almost  all  these  faults  have  been  avoided  in  the  Colonne  de 
Juillet,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille.  Of  modern  columnar 
monuments  this  is  certainly  the  most  successful.  It  is  elegant  and 
Classical  in  its  details,  and  reasonably  appropriate  to  its  purpose.  Its 
defects  are,  that,  being  only  165  ft.  in  height,  it  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
large  for  tho  very  extensive  Place,  the  centre  of  which  it  occupies ; 
and  the  abacus  of  the  capital  ought  certainly  to  have  been  circular. 
Tho  angular  forms  of  the  Corinthian  capital  inevitably  suggest  an 
entablature ;  and  of  all  things  such  a  suggestion  is  tho  last  wanted 
here.  Notwithstanding  these  minor  defects,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
step  in  tho  right  direction,  and,  if  i^rsevered  in,  we  may  yet  see  a 
monumental  column  worthy  of  its  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  tho  French  have  been  more  fortunate  with  their 
Triumphal  Arches  than  with  their  Columns.  Of  course  there  are 
some— such  as  the  Arch  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Arch  at  Marseilles,  and 
that  built  by  them  at  Milan — which,  like  the  Imperial  Columns,  are 
copies  and  caricatures  of  the  Roman  examples,  rendered  ridiculous  and 
incongruous,  either  by  modern  personages  being  put  into  Classical 
costumes,  or  modern  dresses  being  associated  with  ancient  forms.  As 
far  back,  however,  as  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorzo  they  attempted  to 
escape  from  this  absurdity.  The  two  great  specimens  of  the  ago — 
the  Porte  St.  Denis,  erected  in  1672,  by  Blondel,  and  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  in  1674,  byBullant — are  quite  free  from  the  reproach  of  being 
copies  of  Classical  examples.  As  they  originally  stood,  they  must  have 
been  dignified  and  imposing  erections ;  but  since  that  time  they  have 
been  so  surrounded  by  houses  taller  than  themselves,  that  they  look 
painfully  insignificant. 

Tho  first-named  is  by  far  tho  best  and  most  original  design  of  the 
two.  Its  facade  is  nearly  square — 75  ft.  each  way — and  the  footways 
are  kept  so  entirely  subordinate,  that  the  centre  arch  has  all  the 
dignity  required,  and  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  its  purpose.  Archi- 
tecturally, its  worst  defect  is  its  want  of  depth,  which  gives  it  a 
weakness  of  appearance  highly  detrimental  to  its  monumental  c 
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motet;  and  i  m ■  onl] borders  so  nearly  on  th<   Roe i'  ttu  age 

us  la  detrael  oenaideraWj  from  its  effect  still,  it  u  ■  n 
and  u  wry  grand  design,  and  worthy  of  bung  imitated,  i 
thai  re  'I--  I'EtoUe. 

So  I'm-  from  i.i  iu^cni^idi'ivil  ,i  'li'i'i'i-t,  it  it  :i  merit  in  M  i 
wham  the  design  forth*  ArcderEtoUe  was  intrusted,  thai  he  knew  how 
to  profit  by  what  had  been  done  l>\  hi*  | »« h ■> jn ■< -. -^j-., . i .  iMni.  i>>,  improving 
on  lii j.  design,  i"  produce  the  nobles!  example  of  ■  Triumpi  i 

i  arope      rhe  dimensionB  of  thii  arch  ere  tmrarpunA  by 
any  tnonumen.1  of  its  class  in  ancient  it  modern  times,  b>  i 


wide,  '■■  It.  deep,  and  15B  is  height  to  the  top  of  the  aoroteria. 
pierced  with  only  one  great  arch  in  the  centre,  »7   ft   high  by  half 
that  width,  and  one  transverse  arch  at  right  angles  with  the  prinflipa] 

one.  The  very  simplicity  of  its  design,  however,  robs  it  of  its  apparent 
dimensions  to  an  extent  not  easily  i.inieeived.  As  mentioned  i 
previous  volume,  its  size  is  o.h  nearly  as  may  be  tiio  same-  as  that  of 
the  front  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  exclusive  of  the  towers ;  it  does 
not  look  half  so  large,  and  there  is  no  doubt  liut  that  if  pillars  had 
been  employed  they  would  have  added  very  considerably  to  its  ay.  pa  rent 
dimenmona,  but  to  what  extent  they  would  have  detracted  from  its 

icon I'litiii    character    in    mil     so  crisily   predicated.      It    is   [iiolnJili-. 

Iiiammt.    by    panelling    anil    projections    piupnly    applied,    "it! I 

interfering  with  the  structural  arrangements,  all  the  mxe  the  Bomaaa 
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hoi'k  in. 


i-    i.    igned  .in  H,r  muim-  principle,  ntj.l  bo  elegantly,  that  it.  w 

until  -,..       1 1    i 'i  .ill.  [    DOt,   Of  1 1  'ii  is.  .    b"     .!■■  '■'    '■■■  'I   Hi   BUB     willh.iit  ii   11 1  nit  i- 

ji1iintii.il  of  it-  pTMOnl  'l.'l:iil.-  ;    l.ul  i  t  i*  jn-t  I   i !,.  •■.    .  -...  n|  ■  !.-  In 

v\  I .  i.  s  i  the  JVanoh  architect*  in-  ho  peculiarly  oaoooaufkl  to  combining 
..  .mil,  stepping  i. nt  of  the  beaten  path 

of  tin-  Orders,  1 1  l.  ■  v  :■■.■ ;..-i..n;illv  on  1 1  n  ■  poml  of  inventing  a  ae« 

*tylc,  or  perfecting  thai  they  have;  1 ling  the  "Ordero"  saves 

.■ ji-1i  trouble  that  they  almost  invariably  Eapee  book  to  then  mom 

i  anunonplaoe  designs. 

It  is  impomSHHe  to  go  into  any  of  the  cemeteries  even  of 


districts  nf  France  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  taste 
displayed  iii  mi  imtuicn  till  sculpture  and  arrangement  as  com  pared  with 
what  is  fiiiinil  in  other  loss  Celtic  countries.  In  Italy  there  doM  not 
exist  ■  respectable  architeataral  monnment  from  north  to  south.1  What 
.\iiim|i|.'s  tlicv  do  possess  of  this  chins  are  inside  their  churches,  anil 
Dune  properly  belong  to  the  domain  of  sculpture  than  to  that  of  Archi- 
tecture* and,  though  some  of  tliciu  art)  very  l>cautiful.  it  is  no)  to  this 
art  that  they  ewe  their  effect,  hi  ( Icniiiiny,  as  might  be  expected] 
thero  is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name,  and  as  for  our  Kngli.-h  uf  tempts, 
the  less  said  of  them  the  better, 

In   the  French  cemeteries,  on  the  contrary,    the  monuments  are 


■T]  it  ion.  but  it  is  by  n 


is  dour  who  the 
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abraj  i  .-.j.nlelira],  and  generally  appropriate  i"  the  (dieniiutanfiM  of 
the  psreona  whose  memory  they  an  designed  to  perpetuate.  It  is 
trac  Hint,  till  wiiliin  tfae  last  Em  years,  they  bavabaen  freqTwnilj 
disfigured  by  an  irrnrwi  of  ('lussicality  ami  l>y  an  xllV.-t.-tsi t i- 

symbolism  :  bill  these  were  tin.-  defects  "I'  the  filings  of  the  ago,  and 
■  bjeeta;  while  every  day  their  deeigna 
■n  improving)  and  then  ia  more  hi;ipiMt-:iij--i-  of  progn  .-..■,  in  them  than 
in  almost  any  other  class  of  subject.  Their  greatest  defect,  aa  purely 
uchiteotnra]  objecta,  n  their  want  of  nas,  few,  indeed,  being  ofauoh 
dimenaaonau  to  bring  tin-in  pot  of  the  i  lass  of  otjef*  (Tart  into  that  of  zeal 
structural  Ait,  and  soma  of  the  beat  opportuattiea  hove  recently  been 
thrown  away  in  a  manner  muoh  to  be  regretted.  He  littl.-  ChapeUe 
BxpiatoipB,  enoted  when  the  Hue  d'Orleaus  wan  killed,  is  a  substitu- 
tinii  of  11  toy  church  Got  what  should  have  been  a  dignified  monument. 
Placing  tin-  remains  of  the  Greet  Napoleon  in  the  crypt,  of  the  Inva- 
lides  was  about  as  great  a  mistake,  as  could  bo  committed — architcc- 
t  until  y — although  everything  that  lias  bean  done  there  is  in  good  taste, 
.j Till  many  of  the  details  worthy  of  all  admiration,1  It  in  still  only  a 
■  i  ,  [it.  ,i  Mini!),  and,  from  its  position,  an  insignificant  and  undignified 
part  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  an  opportunity 
thrown  away  which  only  the  French  could  have  availed  themselves 
of;  and,  for  the  sake  of  Monumental  Art  in  Europe,  it  is  to  be  Imped 
they  iriJl  poon  find  Hom.>  subject  worthy  of  their  |>ceuliar  tak-nt  in 
:    rtntent  'if  Art. 


After  what  has  1m  n  >-.-iiil  =  j  1  ■■  ■  % ■■■    there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  insti- 
tuting    II     i-'llllpill  i-o||     l".'tMeell     the     Ii'l'llitisNIIIIi'i:    hmIe-S     lit     I  t .  I  !  ■■.      ::e.|     el 

'•'  'I'e   lln-   li-r J-   country  Mollis  all     the    inevit   of   the    mumi 

(loll,    elel  V  tiling    lIliTr-    havillg     pVei.-e.ieil     II     1.1  iVl'i  -i.pl 

by  at  least  half  it  century.     To  tile  Italians  l-cb.ngs  exclu- 

..  i  lit  of  inventing  that  deai  of  domiosl  ohttrohea  of  which 

■  (  Rome  is  the  typical  example,    At  the  present  day  a  jury 

of  trohiteeui  might  decide  that  there  is  small  merit  in  the  invention, 

but    they  ought,  to  recollect    that    it    lias   stood    the    test    of   umiv    than 

ihre.  ci.Titiii -ii.'s.  For  all  that  time  all  the  countries  of  Europe  agreed 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  appropriate  form  for 
their  purposes,  and  we  must  not  feel  too  sure  that  our  present  Gothic 
mania,  which  has  baldly  atood  tbe  tact  of  thirty  years,  is  not  a  mere 
■■inn.  and  thai  another  thirty  years  may  not  cause  it  to  be 
i-i  Igatded  in  the  nuoe  ridiculous  light  as  many  other  fashionable  things 


11  sulllciout  tfi  liave  a 
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which  have  been  as  enthusiastically  admired  in  their  day.  The 
probability  is  that  something  which  is  neither  a  domical  Italian  church 
nor  a  many-aisled  Gothic  cathedral  is  the  thing  suited  to  our  wants ; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  some  credit  to  the  Italians  that  they 
proposed  a  form  which  met  with  universal  acceptance  over  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  that  for  throe  hundred  years  nothing  better  was 
suggested  anywhere. 

The  French  did  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  form  they  bor- 
rowed from  their  southern  neighbours,  although  using  it  with  various 
local  peculiarities,  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  last  century.  At  this 
time  the  introduction  of  better  understood  Classical  details  made  Ste. 
Genevieve — internally — a  model  which,  if  followed  out  consistently, 
might  have  led  to  an  improved  state  of  things ;  but  externally  it  is 
inferior  to  many  churches,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  France,  and  on  the 
whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  French  have  surpassed  the  Italians  as 
church-builders,  except  in  the  more  correct  appreciation  of  Classical 
details  in  some  of  their  more  recent  productions. 

As  regards  Civil  Architecture  the  French  have  invented  nothing  so 
original  or  so  grand  as  the  early  palaces  of  Florence  or  Home ;  and  though 
they  have  recently  adopted  a  style  as  rich  and  as  ornate  as  that  of 
Venice,  it  is  only  after  long  years  of  neglect  that  they  have  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  that  mode  of  treating  domestic  buildings. 

Elegant  and  meritorious  as  the  early  French  Renaissance  is,  it 
sprang  unfortunately  not  from  the  grand  feudal  fortresses  of  the  nobles, 
but  from  the  extreme  refinements  which  had  been  introduced  by 
luxurious  monks  into  their  convents  or  wealthy  bankers  into  their 
civil  dwellings.  The  Roman  and  the  Florentine  buildings,  on  the 
contrary,  were  the  lineal  descendants — the  counterparts,  in  fact — of 
the  feudal  residences  of  the  nobles  in  those  turbulent  cities  when 
defence  was  as  necessary  in  the  streets  as  it  was  to  the  French  baron 
on  his  seignoriai  estate. 

When  the  French  advanced  beyond  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Renais- 
sance they  found  themselves  without  any  leading  principles  to  guide 
them.  They  had  not  around  them  the  mass  of  Classic  details  which 
steadied  and  guided  the  Italian  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  they  wished  for  something 
grander  or  more  original  than  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  they  attempted 
to  graft  the  picturesquoness  of  the  Gothic  on  the  purity  of  the  Classic 
styles,  and  produced  the  strango  combinations  of  the  age  of  Henry  IV. 
From  that  time,  with  the  increasing  knowledgo  of  Classic  Art  and 
greater  experience  in  using  it,  the  style  of  the  French  has  gradually 
improved — with  occasional  backslidings — to  the  present  day.  The 
fate  of  Italian  Art  was  different.  So  soon  as  they  lx>camo  satiated 
with  the  cold  purity  of  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  fell  into 
tho  fantastic  absurdities  of  the  liorromini  and  Guarini  school,  and 
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since  then  have  had  neither  greatness  nor  aspirations  sufficiently 
definite  to  rescue  them  from  the  depths  into  which  they  then  sank. 

If  we  compare  the  Palais  Royal  with  tho  Fiazza  of  St.  Mark 
(excluding  of  course  tho  church),  wo  shall  obtain  a  fair  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  two  styles  in  the  medium  ago  and  average  degree  of  merit, 
and  probably  no  one  will  hesitate  to  award  the  palm  to  the  Italian 
example. 

The  library  of  the  Piazetta  is,  in  like  manner,  a  more  palatial  and 
more  beautiful  design  than  anything  at  Versailles  or  in  any  of  tho 
palaces  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  the  Basilica  of  Vicenza  will  stand  com- 
parison with  even  the  facade  of  the  Louvre,  and  these  are  among  the 
}>est  and  most  typical  examples  of  each  of  the  styles.  The  great 
difference  between  the  two  seems  to  be,  that  Italian  Architecture  rose 
in  glory  to  set  early  in  frivolity  and  decay ;  the  French  style,  on  the 
contrary,  roso  in  uncertainty,  and  was  for  a  while  obscured  by  caprice, 
but  gradually  was  settling  to  what  wo  should  have  said  a  few  years 
ago  promised  to  be  tho  harbinger  of  a  new  stylo  and  a  guiding  star  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Recent  performances  have  done  much 
to  shake  this  faith  in  their  future,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  so  far 
as  Civil  or  Domestic  Architecture  is  concerned,  the  French  are,  even 
at  this  moment,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Art  they  are  rapidly  preparing  to  follow  in  our 
downward  path,  to  forswear  all  thought  or  originality  of  design,  and 
1x3  content  with  mere  reproductions  of  the  past.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  last  long  with  them,  for  they  have  more  taste  and  more  innate 
feeling  for  Architecture  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day.  If  they  fail  to  emancipate  the  art  from  the  trammels  of 
copyism,  the  prospect  is  indeed  dark,  and  we  must  bo  content  to 
cherish  more  and  more  the  relics  of  the  past,  for  the  future  would 
then  afford  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever  again  see  a  truthful  object  of 
Architectural  Art  on  which  the  mind  can  dwell  with  the  same  satis- 
faction which  it  feels  in  contemplating  the  ruder  works  of  even  the 
most  uncultivated  nations. 
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BOOK  IV 

ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To  write  a  consecutive  history  of  the  Renaissance  styles  in  Great 
Britain  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  it  is  with  regard  to  those  of 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  Not  l)ecause  the  examples  are  few  or 
far  between,  nor  because  they  have  not  been  examined  with  care  or 
published  in  detail ;  but  on  account  of  the  devious  and  uncertain  path 
their  architects  have  followed,  and  the  general  absence  of  any  fixed 
principles  to  guide  them  in  their  designs,  or  any  certain  aim  to  which 
they  were  persistently  striving  to  attain.  The  difficulty  is  further 
aggravated  at  present  by  the  architectural  world  being  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps— the  Classical  and  the  Mediaeval — following  two 
entirely  different  systems  of  design  and  actuated  by  antagonistic 
principles.  It  lxxjomes  in  consequence  difficult  to  write  calmly  and 
dispassionately  in  the  midst  of  the  clamour  of  contending  parties,  and 
not  to  be  hurried  into  opposition  by  the  unreasoning  theories  that  are 
propounded  on  both  sides. 

The  steps  by  which  the  English  were  induced  to  adopt  the 
Classical  styles  were  slower  and  more  uncertain  than  those  which 
preceded  its  introduction  into  the  other  countries  of  western  Europe. 
They  clung  longer  to  their  Gothic  feelings,  and  submitted  to  the 
trammels  of  Classical  Art  far  more  unwillingly  than  their  neighbours. 
Jt  is,  in  fact,  almost  literally  true  that  Inigo  Jones1  was  the  earliest 
really  Classical  architect  in  England,  and  he  was  born  the  year  before 
Vignola  died,  and  was  only  three  years  old  when  Palladio  finished  his 
career.  The  foundations  of  St.  Peter's  were  laid  a  full  century  before 
wo  had  a  Classical  building  of  any  kind  in  this  country ;  and  the 
Escurial  and  the  Tuileries  had  been  long  inhabited  before  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  try  to  rival  them. 

The  teaching,  however,  of  Classical  literature  in  our  schools,  and 


'  Born  1572  ;  died  1652. 
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"I'll'   of   lli"  <  '"nlii'.nt.  ?ii    l:i-(    loi.k   .  :l.il.       Ami    w\ 

.11. hiii. 't  presented  I  ■  i  1 1 1  ---.-  F  l"  capable  of  prodwnni  aemgna  in  the  dot 

niyii-,  tad  exhibiting  s|«-iri]iii-iis  in  all  their  fashionable  proportions, 

■    'in-  the  rage   with  us,  as  it  mi  db  the  Continent  :    and  our 

on  oot-Bezoded  Herod  in  the  wtri.t  okssicolity  of  their  aeeleaa 

portiooM  and  the  parity  with  whioh  they  ased  the  Orders,  wholly 

!:w  ■  ither  of  climate  nr  Eu&aetten  :  ill  tbia  being  only  too  sore 

i  proof  how  little  true  feeling  they  at  that  time  had  foe  Art,  end  haw 

eotnutetely  they  had  lost,  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  ili.it 

oaghl  i"  gsidi  mi  erebiteol  in  the  preparation  of  his  designs. 

In  I'-n Li  1; n in  1 ,  U   in    all   Other  countries  of  iiiixli-ni  I'^iirojic.  tin-  mis 

followed  in  the  n bach  as  litaiutnre,  only  fliai  bore  they  lagged  toon 

behind,  nml  t  'hissical  forma  anil  fit-lings  arc  found  in  nil  our  literary 
production*  long  ln-fure  llieir  inllueiice  wna  felt  in  Art.  When  onoe, 
however,  Architecture  fell  fairly  into  the  trap,  she  becaim-  more 
enslaved  to  the  rates  of  the  dead  art  than  literature  arer  was,  ami 
liiiK  hitherto  fi.tuiil  it  impossiliU'  to  recover  her  liberty,  while  her  now 

i' neineted  tiater.  roams  el  large  exalting  in  her  freedom.    Mill-  it 

in  impoesflde  lo  rend  Bach  a  poem  as  Spenser's  '  Fairy  Queen,' 1  not 

tn  eee  that  it  ia  the  expression  of  exactly  tlio  same  feeling  as  those 

whioh  dictated  moh  designs  as  AniUiiv   End  or  WaHaton.     Thi a 

is  a  Christian  Boman fthe  Middle  Ages,  interlarded  with  Glassien] 

and  Dl-understood  allusions  tn  heathen  gods  awl  ^fulilessrs 
tin-  i. [In- 1-  Lin ■  (';<■!] iii-  ]i:i1;ii--i-n.  |.li-i.-i.-l  mv.'i-  with  I  Winthiau  piiawterw 

i  ■!■  ten  -  which  represent  the  extent  of  knowledge  to  which  dm  d  oi 

teste  had  then  reached  in  reaHahig  the  greatnees  of  Hunan  Art. 

It  wonl.l    be  difficult  to  find  two  works  of  Art  designed  i re 

■  i  -ii  v  <>n  i In-  same  principle!  than  Mflton'i  '  Paradise  Lost  '  and 
wHn'-  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  The  Bible  nareatrve,  transposed  into 
the  farms  of  a  Greek  epic,  required  the  genius  ofs  Hilton  to  make  il 
tolerable;  but  the  splendour  of  even  hhi  powers  doea  not  make  un  less 
ihii  be  had  not  poured  forth  the  poetry  with  which  his  heart 
was  swelling   In   boom   form   that   would  have  freed  him  fro 

tn ■  i-  whioh  the  pedantry  of  his  age  imposed  upon  bun,     What 

iln  ttfad  and  the  dSneid  were  to  Milton,  the  Pantheon  and  the  Temple 

of  Peace  were  to  Wren,     it  was  aaaoanary  he  ahonld  try  to  oonoeeJ 

of  a  Boman  temple.    Still  the  idea 

of  tin'  Christian  cathedral  hi  always  present,  and  reappears in^rery 

I .i'H'  so,  too,  doea  that  of  the  Heathen  temple;    two  conflicting 

dementi  in  eoatsot,     aeither  subduing  tl tier,  but  linking  then 

■  destroy  to  ■  v*rj  considerable  extent  the 
beauty  either  wuuW  powsetw  if 

■■■I'll  finds  itw  exact  i nterpari  in  the 

V;.ni,]ii_!:.  ;,n-[  Hi.-  elegant  Addison  timl» 
liis  reflex  in  the  ooi  root    I ■■      nl  •  1i  imWni.     The  Adamsns  tri- 
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to  reproduce  what  they  thought  was  purely  Classical  Art,  with  the 
earnest  faith  with  which  Thomson  believed  he  was  reproducing 
Virgil's  Georgics  when  ho  wrote  the  '  Seasons.'  But  here  our  parallel 
ends.  The  poets  had  exhausted  every  form  of  imitation,  and  longed 
for  "  fresher  fields  and  pastures  new,"  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  wholly  freed  themselves  from  the  chains  their  predecessors 
had  prided  themselves  in  wearing;  but,  just  when  the  architects 
might  have  done  the  same,  Stuart  practically  discovered  and  revealed 
to  his  countrymen  the  beauties  of  Greek  Art.  Homer  and  Sophocles 
had  long  been  familiar  to  us; — the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  on  the 
llissus  were  new.  The  poets  had  had  the  distemper;  the  architects 
had  still  to  pass  through  it ;  and  for  fifty  long  years  the  pillars  of 
the  Parthenon  or  the  Ilissian  Temple  adorned  churches  and  gaols, 
museums  and  magazines,  shop  fronts  and  city  gates — everything  and 
everywhere.  At  last  a  reaction  set  in  against  this  absurdity ;  not, 
alas!  towards  freedom,  but  towards  a  bondage  as  deep,  if  not  so 
degrading,  as  that  from  which  the  enslaved  minds  of  the  public  had 
just  been  emancipated.  If  the  Greek  was  incongruous,  it  was  at  least 
elegant  and  refined.  The  Gothic,  though  so  beautiful  in  itself,  is 
hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  is  entirely  deficient  in  that  purity  and  in  the 
higher  elements  of  the  Art  to  which  the  Greeks  had  attained,  and  to 
which  we  were  fast  approaching  when  the  flood-tide  of  pseudo- 
Mediaeval  Art  set  in  and  overwhelmed  us. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Gothic  revival  in  this  country  is  mainly  an  ecclesiastical  movement, 
and  the  real  hold  it  has  upon  the  people  arises  from  their  religious, 
not  from  their  artistic,  feelings,  and  must  be  judged  of  accordingly. 
The  four  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  Crusades  and  the 
Reformation  were  not  only  the  period  of  the  Church's  greatest  ascend- 
ancy and  glory,  but  they  were  those  during  which  the  Gothic  style 
was  invented  and  prevailed.  All  of  our  cathedrals  but  one,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  our  churches  in  towns,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  in  country 
parishes,  are  in  this  style.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  look  back  with 
regret  to  those  halcyon  days  when  their  power  was  supremo  and 
undisputed,  and,  while  longing  to  bring  them  back  again,  are  justified 
in  pleading  that  the  style  in  which  those  churches  were  built,  in 
which  our  forefathers  prayed,  and  which  are  associated  with  all  our 
own  religious  feelings,  is  that  stylo  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
at  least,  should  still  be  erected.  If  the  church  of  the  present  day  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  are  right.  But  if  the 
world  has  progressed  since  then,  it  is  dangerous  that  the  Church 
should  lag  so  long  behind,  and  nearly  certain  that  the  laity  will  not 
long  be  content  with  so  retrograde  a  movement.  Should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  have  two  antagonistic 
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styles  of  Art  in  this  country :  ono  ecclesiastical  and  retrograde,  the 
other  lay  and  progressive,  and  a  conflict  may  arise  which  must  confuse 
all  true  principles  of  Art  and  prove  fatal  to  any  proper  development 
of  either  style. 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  Art  to  know 
that  both  Classic  and  Gothic  imitations  must  be  wrong; — that  any 
Art  which  is  essentially  false  in  its  principles,  and  which  depends  on 
mere  copying  and  not  on  thought  for  its  effect,  must  be  an  absurdity. 
But  the  public  do  not  see  this,  and  the  instance  of  literature  does  not 
appear  to  them  quite  a  logical  parallel.  Nor  is  it; — for  with  us  a 
poem  is  a  plaything.  It  does  not  cost  more  to  print  one  moulded  on 
the  Greek  Epos  than  it  does  one  modelled  after  Dante,  or  one  which 
is  merely  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  too  full  to  contain  its  imaginings. 
No  ono  need  buy  unless  they  like  it,  and  many  live  and  die  without 
giving  the  subject  a  serious  thought,  or  caring  for  literature  at  all, 
excepting  at  the  utmost  as  the  amusement  of  a  passing  hour.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  when  we  come  to  an  art,  the  productions 
of  which  arc  not  only  ornamental,  but  useful  at  the  same  time,  and 
indeed  indispensable  to  our  existence,  in  this  climate  at  least.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  all  men  must  spend  money  in  the  production 
of  Architectural  Art.  Our  comfort  and  our  convenience  are  affected 
by  it  every  day  of  our  lives ;  our  health,  and  not  infrequently  our 
wealth,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  architect.  Though  wo  could  tolerate 
and  be  amused  with  a  poem  which  is  an  almost  undetectable  forgery, 
we  cannot  live  in  a  temple  or  a  cathedral,  and  the  gloom  of  a  feudal 
castle  and  the  arrangements  of  a  monastery  are  equally  foreign  to  our 
taste.  It  is,  no  doubt,  easier  to  employ  a  clerk  to  copy  details  out  of 
lxx>ks  than  to  set  oneself  to  invent  them ;  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to 
timid  minds  to  be  able  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  shield  of 
authority;  but  laziness  or  timidity  is  not  the  quality  that  ever  pro- 
duced anything  great  or  good  in  Art ;  and  till  men  aro  prepared  to 
work  and  think  for  themselves,  the  study  of  Architecture  in  England, 
though  it  may  be  interesting  as  a  psychological  or  historical  problem, 
can  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  illustration  of  that  noble  art. 

Only  ono  other  point  requires  to  be  noticed  before  going  into 
detail  on  English  Renaissance  Art.  It  was  hinted  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  volume  that,  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  Architecture 
ceased  to  be  a  study  among  the  upper  classes,  and  generally  became 
the  occupation  of  a  very  small,  and  frequently  a  lower  and  less  edu- 
cated, class  of  men  than  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  literature. 
This  is,  perhaps,  more  strictly  applicable  to  England  than  to  any 
other  country.  Not  to  be  a  scholar  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has 
always  been  a  reproach  to  an  English  gentleman.  To  be  an  artist, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  eccentric  and  exceptional  among  the  upper 
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classes ;  and  proficiency  in  Art  is  almost  as  great  a  reproach  to  a 
gentleman  as  deficiency  in  literary  knowledge  is  and  always  has 
been. 

This  was  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent, 
but  was  more  apparent  in  England  than  elsewhere.  It  has  t>ecn 
remarked  above  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  the  nobility 
and  gentry  occupied  themselves  with  Art,  but  that  the  bishops,  and 
all  classes  of  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  looked  upon 
Architecture  as  the  master  art,  and  considered  a  knowledge  of  it  as 
being  as  indispensable  to  an  educated  gentleman  as  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  now.  When,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
learning  became  more  generally  diffused,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  indispensable,  the  Arts  ceased  to  be  part  of  a  gentleman's  edu- 
cation ;  and  this  has  continued  so  till  a  very  recent  date  indeed,  though 
connoisseurship  might  occasionally  be  considered  fashionable.  Such 
knowledge  of  any  art  as  might  enable  a  gentleman  to  practise  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  might  write  verses  or  compose  an  essay  was  wholly 
unthought  of.  Architecture  was  first  relegated  to  builders,  whose  only 
business  it  was  to  produce  the  greatest  extent  of  accommodation,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  effect,  compatible  with  the  least  possible  price. 
When  by  this  process  it  had  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  Jacobean  art,  it 
was  rescued  from  this  depth  of  degradation,  and  taken  up  by  a  higher 
and  better  class  of  minds,  but  always  has  been  followed  as  a  trade  or 
profession  for  the  sake  of  its  pecuniary  emoluments;  and,  with  the 
rarest  possible  exceptions,  never  practised  from  a  mere  love  of  the  art, 
or  from  an  innate  desire  to  produce  beauty.  Nor  are  the  architects  to 
blame  for  this.  A  poet  or  painter  can  realise  his  dreams  at  his  own 
cost,  and  give  them  to  the  public  as  he  creates  them.  An  architect 
cannot  work  without  a  patron  ;  and  when  tho  upper  classes  are  not 
imbued  with  a  love  of  Art,  and  have  not  the  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  the  architect  must  be  content 
to  stereotypo  the  taste  of  his  employers,  or  to  starve.  When  the  taste 
of  the  public  in  Architecture  is  as  low  or  as  mistaken  as  it  has  long 
l>een,  the  highest  class  of  minds  will  not  devote  themselves  to  it ;  and 
till  they  do  so,  and,  far  more  than  this,  till  the  public  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  importance,  and  master  its  essential  principles,  the  art 
will  certainly  never  recover  the  position  it  occupied  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  still  less  that  which  it  occupied  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
TRANSITION    STYLE. 
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To  begin  this  chapter,  as  we  have  begun  all  previous  ones,  by  treating 
of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  first,  would  be  plunging  too  much  in 
media*  res,  inasmuch  as  in  England  no  church  was  erected  of  the 
smallest  pretension  to  architectural  design  between  the  Reformation 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1 666,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  small  church  in  Covent  Garden  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1631. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  left  us  an 
inheritance  of  churches  more  than  doubly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  Reformed  communities  which  succeeded  them  ;  and  it  is  only  now, 
when  the  demand  for  church  accommodation  having  overtaken  the 
supply,  that  wo  should  l>e  glad  if  many  of  those  which,  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  were  deserted  and  left  to  fall  to  ruin,  could  be  rcappropriated  to 
their  original  purposes.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Renaissance  period 
this  was  so  entirely  the  case,  that  but  for  the  Fire  of  London,  in  1666, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  wait  till  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century 
before  we  could  find  any  churches  worthy  of  notice  in  an  architectural 
historv. 

Though  the  examples  of  Secular  Art  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
and  important  in  this  early  period,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  a 
date  when  Classical  details  or  Classical  feelings  first  began  to  prevail. 
It  certainljr  was  not  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  she 
ascended  the  throne  in  1558,  oidy  six  years  before  Michael  Angelo's 
death.  Leicester's  buildings  at  Kenilworth,  and  her  own  at  Windsor 
— wherever,  in  fact,  English  architects  were  employed — show  signs  of 
deviation  from  the  purer  Gothic  types,  but  nothing  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Art  was  tending ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  after  all,  the 
first  introduction  of  the  stylo  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to  two  foreigners. 
One  of  these,  Giovanni  di  Padua,  it  is  said,  was  employed  at  Long- 
leat  and  Holmby,  and  seems  to  have  been  induced  to  visit  this  country 
by  Henry  VIII.,  though  whether  as  an  architect,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city, is  not  quite  clear.  The  other,  Theodore  Have  or  Havenius  of 
Cleves,  was  the  architect  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  erected  )>etweeu 
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:  '■"■" i  1674,  which  La  certainly  the  moot  complete  spec n 

of  OUasiceJ  An  which  m  i>t  that  time  to  he  wen  in  England. 

The  buildings  "I"  I  In:  r.,lli— .-  iisdr  hit  ^i-m-rally  iii  Elizabethan 
Gothic,  with  only  the  wary  BmaHeel  possilik'  hunt  uf  rinssiniln  v  ;  l>ut 
are  adorned  wit.li  '  'liiKisii'nl  di-iiiils  tn  ,ni  .-Mi-Mi  \.-:v 
iinuMiinl  In  tlint  ii£i-.  Tin.'  priiirij.nl  mid  im-sl  '■■ 
i.f  Ilimour.  civet  wl  in  15T+,  and  is  one  of  flu-  must  |iliuaing  an  well 
as  i.ni:  Of  tlu>  auMt  ii'lviinccil  ^piriin.-ns  of  the  early  Bd 
England.  Although  its  arch  is  slightly  pointed,  and  the  details  i'nc 
iVum  being  pure,  the  gi-ncral  ili.-iLM  is  viry  jurliX't.  Owing  tu  it-K 
greater  height!  and  variety  of  outline,  it  groups  much  man 
«it!i  modern  buildingta  than  many  of  the  more  pnrely  Classical  I ' .  1 
uni|ilini  iii1. -iii's  wliicli  sini'i-  tlint  tin..'  have  adorned  must  uf  the  capital 
i-itii-s  of  Europe.  There  are  some  other  parte  of  tin-  College,  tlao, 
details:  of  the  same  class,  though  not  u  complete  in 
style  us  this. 

There  arc  besides  this  semeral  very  pleasing  spi-rimmis  i.i    I; m- 

sanoe  Avi  at  C bridge  and  b also  at  Oxford     thougl «  al  faha 
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\t    1 1 1 .1 1    period    to  Itf  i  d   !iad   ail  ai  ■  | 
..|.,,ii\  'a  Li.;,  enabled  V'i'  t..  ■  ■  -.  ■  ■  i  r :  i.  u .   m   -.  .'i.  .ii  J.  »v  e  1 1  ■  i-  richer  and 
more  fin  I-.,  Li.-  rival.    Tbo  Chapel,  espedalt]  t  I- 1-  ■  weal  Br 
I  ■■  ge  ia  nu  -i'  the  hem  aperi u  rf  tfai   nrl  k1  Cambridge, 

I'll!        JM  1  I  jr.  [ .-        li I 

phaawng  !■■  rii.  quad- 
rangle of  ci,-i.-  i  Allege. 

wliirli    BthifatlB    !' 

lisli    Doaneatio    Arohiteo 

Inn       Of     lliut      SgC     uilli 

in.. iv  parity  and  grace 
than  ahnoel  any  other 
that  'in  bt 
u I.  The  olo&  build- 
ings seem  la  hnvo  bean 
bant!  down  in  1525,  bul 

'll'llili!        lllr'iH        <j||       tmwe 

rli. in  .i  DentUTJ  iii'IiT- 
wards,  in  163B,  when  the 
|in.*cnt    qTradraogh    wee 


'Upmr 


iced.       It 


1,'hi  ii.  (oag   bj 
HI    ft.   broad,    Though 

-.(t-. .n^.1  %    Iced    horizontal   lines  prewal  everywhere,  the  vertical 

in-  - i ■  ■  -i'  acoexttuatiou   ■  .il">  preserved,  and  l •- -t I ■  ore  found  hero  in 
exactly  those  proportion!  which  Indicate  the  interior  ami 

iih'l  i!m-  awe 1  decoration  of  the  wrndowi  an  aho  in  g 1  taate  and 

'■  ■  ]iinvr  w  ttli  I  In-  i  lest  mat  ion  of  tlm  liuildiug. 

I'h.-iisiiig  i'\;iiu|ili-  is  tn  In'  round  iii  the  eorth  and  eoath 

iaviUe'e  Conri  ia  Trinity  College,  which  were  ueariy  oom- 

jik'tcd  whou  their  founder  died,  in  l61£     They  are  partially  shuwn  in 

ffbodont  No.  im,  further  on.     Though  tin-  upper  storeys  are  not  n 

varied  or  no  !■  flit- lively  tin  .km  tin    lln«c  of  rliirij,  t lie  oi<-u<tt-  In-low  i«  a 

■   n  I-,  found  ii>  Enghnh,  though   u  <■ on  ia 

■  i  rl  tec  age. 
■  !  the  meet  admired  «»»w>tJ*  of  thia  age  hi  the  Gardeu- 
ribed  in  Inigo  Jones.  Ii  WMoosunenosd 
ir,  1831,  and  finished  In  four  yean;  -  ntially  Gothi*  are  all 

■  ■ 
ofetyle  in  Eeel  aeanred  that  ii  doea  aot  belong  to  the  Tudor  period. 
'Hi.    in. i, i  ol  the  InJ  I  rardi  the  oourtyard  r>lln  the 

age  much  i ■  dearly,  being  dlghtlj  more  advanced  than 

fiu  bnitdingn  in  NeviuVa  Court,  Cambridge,  jnrl  alluded  to,      Its 
ifoukr,  though  on  i  nuafli  t  wale,  to  these  of  the  BoapHaJ 
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at  Milan  (Woodcut  No.  75),  the  Castle  at  Toledo,  and  the  house  of 
Agnes  Sorcl  at  Orleans  (Woodcut  No.  122),  though  only  introduced  into 
England  a  century  after  they  had  been  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  then  almost  furtively,  being  confined  to  courtyards  and 
interiors,  while  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  assimilated  to  the 
older  and  more  truly  English  forms  of  Art. 

A  more  celebrated  example  is  the  Gateway  of  the  Schools  at  Oxford, 
designed  by  an  architect  of  tho  name  of  Thomas  Holt,  and  erected 
about  1612.  Tho  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  quadrangle — the  erection  of 
which  is  due  to  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodlev — is  of  the 


debased  Gothic  of  the  age  ; '  but,  as  at  St.  John's,  an  example  of  the 
Classical  tasto  then  coining  into  vogue  is  introduced  internally.  Tho 
portal  is  in  consequence  decorated  with  the  five  Orders  piled  one  over 
the  other  in  the  usual  succession,  according  to  the  Vitro  vian  precept ; 
the  lowest  being  Tuscan,  the  next  Doric,  over  that  comes  the  Ionic 
Order,  and  then  the  Corinthian.  The  Composite  finishes  this  part  of 
the  design,  but  the  whole  is  crowned  by  G  otitic  pinnacles,  and  other 
relics  of  the  expiring  style.  Besides  these,  the  whole  design  is  mixed 
up  with  details  of  the  utmost  impurity  and  grotosqueness,  making  up 

'The  parts   shaded   light  nre  recent  I  Great  Britain,'  5  vols.  4to.  London,  1827. 
additions  or  alterations.  »  The  work  seems  to  have  extended 

'•The    Arcliitrctnral    Antiquities    of  |  from  Hill)  to  1640 
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it  wlmli-  mOTC  tO  1":  iiilmircl  Fnv  il-    )'i'.-1iiri'sijiii'in-ss  run!  i  nnnsity  limn 

.in i v  ii  |mwrSM*  ■  itlier  in  ili'wijni  "r  ilct  iil, 
Uwgtoti  I 'i  iil*  between  the  yean  1667  and  1570,  It  one  of  the  largest 
at  weti  u  ana  of  the  uoal  beantifal  pelaou  in  England  of  that  day, 
As  before  mentioned,  the  origin*]  design  "ii-  probably  doe  bo  Jaha  of 

I'u, inn.  « iiiili  \M>iilil  .ii- i  r,,i  r hi ■  [»j  grmtei  paritj  tl 


Ml     |Oll    ...     J..|    I."'.        I 


.1   iletaibs   than   is   to   I™.'   1'uiHnl    m    the   <  nlk'Res  jiiot   nien- 

if  the  beildinga  lit'  thifl  age,     The  accounts  of  the 

■■  ■ii-Ii   are   -till    nreserveil   at    Luu^lent,  show   lli.il 

l.'.'l.iit    Smithaon,  who  afterwards   built  \Vnlhiton,_wan  employed   uh 

■      during  (lie  whole  time  it  was  in  comae  of  ok  i  felon, 

i. -.urea  220  ft...  its  flanks  104.  so  that  it  coven  iilmiit  the  Un« 

ground  as  the  Farneae  Palace  at  Borne,  though  both  in  height  and  in 

other  dimensions  it  is  very  much  inferior.     It  ci.ni 

'■■n'li  ornamented  witi  an  Order,    -each  <A  wfaieh  tapen  grad 

I  In   lowest  to  the  .sitiutn it  in  rt  vi.   ■  r.  the  nVtniln  thnoi^h- 

.  legant,  thongb  out   rigidly  correct.     The  moat   plmarng 

pari  of  the  le  in  iv  tuoli  the   Eacadee  are  broken  fag 
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w  i  square  block,  without  any  court  in  the  centre;  and  when  there 
ate  wings,  they  :■!-.■  kepi  u  subdued  and  as  much  in  the  background 

"■-  | aMe.     The  Itiilii.ii  oortile  ii  entirely  unknown,  and  the  Prenoi 

hnnne  oaoxt  is  only  occasionally  introduced,  and  then  bj 

man  who  baa  maided  abroad,  and  learnt  to  admire  foreign  fashions 

Prom  Longleat  the  next  slop  ia  to  Wollaton,  which  was  c moed 

in  the  year  after  the  (Jthei  wa*   finished,  while,  as  we  learn  from  bis 

enitarjfa  in  Wollaton  church,  the  iwuno  Smithson  who  wan  mi ■ H 

bo  the  formal  bad  riaon  to  Un    rank  of  urchitoel  to  thin  oaw  bnO* 
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ing.1  Jn  it  wo  find  the  Orders  used  to  about  the  same  extent* 
and,  as  far  as  words  could  describe  them,  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  at  Longleat;  but  when  wo  compare  the  two  designs, 
instead  of  the  almost  Italian  purity  of  the  first,  we  find  a  rich  Gothic 
feeling  pervading  the  latter,  and  running  occasionally  into  excesses 
bordering  on  the  grotesque.  The  great  hall,  which  rises  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  and  is  plain  in  outline  and  Gothic  Jn  detail, 
overpowers  the  lower  part  of  the  design  by  its  mass,  and  detracts 
very  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
the  lower  part  of  the  design  is  probably  the  happiest  conception  of 
its  age  in  this  country ;  and  if  repeated  with  the  purity  of  detail  wo 
could  now  apply  to  it,  would  make  a  singularly  pleasing  type  of  the 
residence  of  an  English  nobleman.  The  rich  mode  in  which  the 
Orders  are  now  used  in  Paris,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  147),  shows 
how  easily  they  could  be  made  to  accord  with  such  a  design  as  this, 
without  any  incongruity;  and  even  Grecian  purity  of  detail  would 
accord  perfectly  with  such  an  outline  and  such  a  use  of  the  Orders. 
The  age  and  associations  attached  to  such  a  specimen  as  this  are  too 
apt  to  lead  us  into  the  belief  that  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  adds 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  effect,  instead  of  the  fact  being  exactly 
the  reverse.  Till  tried,  however,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  convince  people 
that  such  is  the  case ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  attempt  would 
involve  too  much  originality  for  the  present  age. 

Longford  Castle  was  again  commenced  just  as  Wollaton  was 
finished,  or  in  1591  ;  and,  if  anything,  shows  a  further  reaction 
towards  the  older  style.  It  is  a  triangular  building  with  three  great 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  the  Doric  pillars  which  adorn  the 
porch  support  five  pointed  arches ;  and  though  those  above  are  circular, 
the  whole  is  very  unlike  anything  that  may  be  called  Classic, 
or  which  was  being  erected  at  the  same  period  on  the  Continent. 

Hardwicke  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  erected  between  the  years  1592  and 
1597,  and  therefore  immediately  succeeding  Wollaton,  is  another  very 
favourable  specimen  of  this  style ;  but,  though  erected  later,  has  even 
less  of  Classical  detail  or  feeling  than  its  predecessor.  In  fact,  it  has 
more  affinity  with  those  parts  of  Haddon  Hall  which  approach  it  in 
date,  but  which,  having  been  added  to  building  of  the  true  Gothic 
age,  have  been  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  the  older  style,  thus 
producing  a  picturesqueness  of  effect  seldom  reached  even  in  tliis  age. 

Temple  Newsam  in  Yorkshire,  built  in  1612,  hardly  shows  a  trace 
of  the  Italian  features  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier  seemed  as 
if  they  would  entirely  obliterate  the  details  and  feelings  of  Gothic 
Art.  Even  Audley  Inn,  or  End,  commenced,  in  1616,  by  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  is  remarkably  free  from  Italian  feeling,  though  designed  by 

*  History  of  Longleat,'  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson.     Devizes,  1868. 
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a  foreign  architect  of  the  name  of  Jansen.  When  complete,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  mansions  of  that  age ; 
and  even  now  there  is  an  air  of  palatial  grandeur  about  the  part  that 
remains,  that  few  of  the  houses  of  that  age  posseis.  What  little  of 
Italianism  is  to  be  found  in  it  is  confined  to  porches  and  cloisters ; 
there  is  no  4*  Order  "  attached  to  the  main  buildings,  and  the  windows 
are,  throughout  the  large  square  mullioned  openings,  without  dressings, 
so  characteristic  of  the  style. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  large  class  of  mansions  which  time  has 
sanctified  and  sanctioned,  though  they  certainly  are  not  beautiful, 
either  from  their  details  or  from  any  grouping  of  their  parts.  Among 
the  best  known  of  these  may  be  quoted  Hatfield  House,  built  in  1611  ; 
Holland  House,  in  1(307;  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire ;  Burleigh,  built  in 
1577;  Westwood,  in  1590;  Bolsover,  in  1613;  and  many  others  of 
more  or  less  note  and  magnificence :  all  picturesque,  generally  well 
arranged  for  convenience,  and  always  having  an  air  of  appropriate- 
ness as  the  residence  of  a  nobleman  in  the  country — characteristics 
which  make  us  overlook  their  defects  of  detail ;  and,  however  taste- 
less many  may  have  looked  when  now,  it  is  impossible  now  to  reason 
against  the  kindly  influences  which  time  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  class  of  buildings  can  hardly  be  called  Classic,  or  even 
Kenaissance,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  apply  that  term  to  conti- 
nental buildings.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  are  reminded, 
by  a  misshapen  pilaster  or  ill-designed  arcade,  of  a  foreign  influence 
being  at  work ;  and  these  are  so  intermingled  with  mullioned  win- 
dows and  pointed  gables  that  the  buildings  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  called  Gothic,  the  fact  being  that  there  is  no  term  really 
applicable  to  them  but  the  very  horrid,  though  very  characteristic,  name 
of  Jacobean.  As  designs,  there  is  really  nothing  to  admire  in  them. 
They  miss  equally  tho  thoughtful  propriety  of  the  Gothic  and  the 
simple  purity  of  the  Classic  styles,  with  no  pretensions  to  the  elegance 
of  either.  All  they  can  claim  is  a  certain  amount  of  picturesque 
appropriateness,  but  the  former  quality  is  far  more  due  to  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  away  since  they  were  erected  than  to 
any  skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  original  designer. 

Though  late  in  date,  Heiiot's  Hospital  in  Edinburgh  is  so  essen- 
tially in  the  Transitional  style  that  it  must  be  classified  with  those 
buildings  which  were  erected  before  the  reform  introduced  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  was  commenced  in  1028,  and  practically  completed  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  local  architects  by  1660. 
Though  later  than  the  Schools  at  Oxford,  the  chapel  and  other  parts  not 
only  retain  the  inullions  and  foliation  of  the  Gothic  period,  but  their 
heads  are  actually  filled  with  tracery,  which  had  long  been  abandoned 
generally  ;  but  these  features  are  mixed  with  Classical  details  treated 
in  the  Jacobean  form,  with  a  gvotesquencss  which  the  age  has  teught 
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■   i. .  bal  ui.ni,  ban  ncri  in  thasuaWaa  any  beauty  or  my 

:,  ,-.iu  kii.Iit  ili-  in  worth]  i-it  ln-r  i>l'n.liiiir,itiuii  ot 
i>l'  iiuitnlion. 

.■■.i.  ;.i     ,'li;iv.  n  tci'     is     "iv.'Il     I.,    tlllM   lillililtlljr  1 1 V   tin;   four 
,  i    HI;  I.-  iiiiisw-s  1 1ml  inlnl'li  tin.'  itlljrli'.-i  ;    nlnl  Ul  iVti'll  llli'M-.  in 

called   the  onrtains,  the  windows  are  disposed  without 
ii.ni-ii  .it 1. 1 1 1  inii  in  i-i-ffi[iiirit\-  I'itln.'i-  hi  design  01  position,  the.  ona> 


ili  window  being  difiexeni,  though  all  litlongiug  Ui  a  cl 
« lii.ii   b  ahncal    pecuUat  to  Scotland.     Generally  the  b  a 
adorned  with  ii  pQaatei  mi  aaah  side,  supporting a  richly -onm  men  inl 
cut. i  lii.ii  in.' ;  but  above  that,  Instead  ol    thi    nana]  ■taiaight'Iioed  at 

I'urvc!  pediment  need  by  thi  A  flp them  bj  the 
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if  it  may  bo  bo  called.  An  used  by  them,  the  effect  is  nut  always 
pleasing  ;  the  design  being  frequently  ungraceful,  and  tlio  ornaments 
grotesque;  but  it  is  very  questi unable  whether  in  principle  it  is  not 
a  more  legitimate  niudc  of  adorning  a  window-head  than  the  one  we 
so  generally  make 
use  of.  It  admits, 
at  all  events,  of  the 
mostinfinitevariety 
of  detail.  Some  of 
those  at  Glasgow 
College,  or  i  n  Eegent 
Murray's  house  in 
the  Canongate,  are 
as  elegant  as  any ; 
but  there  is  scarcely 
a  Scotch  house  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  has  not  specimens 
to  contribute.  The  style  of  these  ornaments  is  singularly  character- 
istic of  the  ago.  They  show  that  love  for  quirks  and  quibbles  which 
pervades  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  they  show  also  that  desire  for 
cheapness  which,  rather  than  beauty,  was  the  aim  of  the  builders. 
Every  architect  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  design,  and  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  cut,  all  the  hollow  and 
curved  mouldings  which  characterise 
every  shaft  and  every  mullion  in  the 
pure  Gothic  stylo,  and  how  much  its 
l>cauty  depends  on  their  delicacy  and 
variety.  Here,  however,  it  is  merely  a 
square  sinking,  such  as  might  be  cut 
out  of  deal  with  a  saw  ;  and  though  it 
does  produce  a  considerable  effect  at 
small  cost,  aud  is  consistent  with  all  the 
mouldings  aud  niullions  of  the  stylo,  it 
will  not  Ijcar  examination,  even  when 
enriched  and  embossed,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  in  pilasters  and  other  features.  Like 
all  the  other  details  of  the  age,  they 
never  reach  the  elegance  of  the  Classical, 
and  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Gothic  style  winch  preceded  it. 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  English  have  perhaps  some  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  Transitional  style.  It  lias  not  either  the  grandeur  of 
the  Italian,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  French,  nor  the  richness  of 
detail  which  characterised  the  corresponding  stylo  in  Spain ;  but  it  is 
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original  and  appropriates  and,  if  it  had  been  carried  to  a  legitimate 
issue,  might  have  resulted  in  something  very  beautiful.  Long  before, 
however,  arriving  at  that  stage,  it  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
importation  of  the  newly-perfected  Italian  style,  which  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  pervaded  all  European  nations. 

During  the  eighty  years  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  Transition  style  left  its  traces  in 
every  corner  of  England,  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  in  the  colleges  and  grammar-schools  which  were  erected  out  of 
the  confiscaU»d  funds  of  the  monasteries ;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
dignity  of  this  style,  not  one  church,  nor  one  really  important  public 
building  or  regal  palace,  was  erected  during  the  jx^riod  which  might 
have  tended  to  redeem  it  from  the  utilitarianism  into  which  it  was 
sinking.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  epoch  was  that  during  its 
continuance  Architecture  ceased  to  be  a  natural  form  of  expression,  or 
the  occupation  of  cultivated  intellects,  and  passed  into  the  state  of 
being  merely  the  stock-in-trade  of  professional  exj>erts.  Whenever 
this  is  so,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  either  for  progress  in  a  right  direction, 
or  for  that  majesty  and  truthfulness  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
tonus  of  the  art. 
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Charles  II 1660 


Jamea  II 1685 

William  and  Mary 1689 

Anne      1702 


Inigo  Jones.1 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  youth  of  Inigo  Jones.  What  we  do 
know,  however,  is,  that  though  born  of  poor  parents,  he  early  showed 
so  much  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  such  unusual  ability,  as  to  induce 
some  noble  patrons  to  send  him  to  Italy  in  order  that  he  might  study 
them  in  the  country  which  was  then  pre-eminent  for  their  cultivation 
beyond  any  other  in  Europe.  Wo  further  know  that  his  success  was 
such  as  to  induce  Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  to  invite  him  as  Court 
architect  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  that  he  enjoyed  such  favour  with  that 
king's  sister,  the  wife  of  our  James  I.,  that  he  accompanied  her  to 
England,  and  was  here  immediately  appointed  her  architect,  and 
became  Inspector-General  of  the  Royal  Buildings. 

It  gives  a  very  exalted  notion  of  the  love  which  Inigo  Jones  had 
towards  these  arts,  that  he  should,  in  1612, — on  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  to  whose  service  he  was  specially  attached, — have  returned  to 
Italy ;  abandoning  for  a  time  his  practice  at  Court,  and  the  emolu- 
ments which  must  then  have  been  accruing  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might,  at  the  age  of  forty,  complete  his  studies,  and  thoroughly  master 
the  principles  which  guided  the  great  Italian  architects  in  the  designs 
which  to  his  mind  were  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all  architec- 
tural productions 

On  his  return  he  produced  his  design  for  \\  hitehall,  on  which  his 
fame  as  an  architect  must  always  principally  be  based  ;  for,  although 
it  never  was  carried  out,  the  Banqueting  House,  which  was  completed 
between  the  years  1619  and  1621,  shows  that  it  was  not  merely  an 
architectural  dream,  but  a  scheme  which  might,  in  great  part  at  least, 
have  been  completed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  troubles  preceding  the 
Revolution.  Its  greatest  error  was  that  it  was  conceived  on  a  scale 
as  far  beyond  the  means  as  it  was  beyond  the  wants  of  the  monarch 


1  Born  1572 ;  died  1652. 
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for  whom  it  was  designed.  This  was  so  much  felt  that  a  new  design 
had  to  he  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  ting,  in  1B39,  which 
showed  the  palace  reduced,  not  only  in  scale,  but  intended  to  be 
carried  out  with  so  much  plainness,  and  altogether  in  so  inferior  a 
manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lielieve  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  former  design.  This  last  proposal  is  that  published  by  Campbell 
in  the  '  Vitruviiis  Britannicus; '  the  former  is  that  to  which  Kent 
devoted  the  beautiful  volume  so  well  known  to  amateurs.  As  both 
contain,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  one  fragment  which    has  been 


erected,  it  is  only  fair,  in  speaking  of  the  architect's  design,  to  refer  to 
the  one  which  he  conceived  in  the  vigour  of  his  talents  and  when 
fresh  from  his  Italian  studies ;  and  not  the  impoverished  makeshift 
which  the  troubles  of  the  times  forced  him  to  propose  in  order  to  meet 
the  altered  circumstances  of  his  employers. 

As  originally  designed  it  was  proposed  that  the  palace  should  have 
a  facade  facing  the  river,  874  ft.  iu  extent,  and  a  corresponding  one 
facing  the  Park,  of  the  same  dimensions.  These  were  to  be  joined  by 
a  grand  facade  facing  Charing  Cross,  1152  ft.  from  angle  to  angle, 
with  a  similar  one  facing  Westminster.  The  great  court  of  the  palace, 
378  ft.  wide  by  twice  that  number  of  feet  in  length,  occupied  the 
position  of  the  street  (120  ft.  wide)  now  existing  between  the  Banquet- 
ing House  and  the  Horse  Guards.     Between  this  and  the  river  there 
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were  three  square  courts,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  Park  a  circular 
court  in  the  centre,  with  two  square  ones  on  either  hand.  The  greater 
part  of  the  building  was  intended  to  be  three  storeys  in  height,  each 
storey  measuring,  on  an  average,  about  30  ft.,  and  the  whole  block,  with 
podium  and  balustrade,  about  100  ft.  The  rest,  like  the  Banqueting 
House,  was  to  have  been  of  two  storeys,  and  78  ft.  high. 

Had  such  a  palace  been  executed,  it  would  have  l>oen  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  erected  in  Europe,  either  before  or  since.  It  would 
have  been  as  large  as  Versailles,  and  much  larger  than  the  Louvre  or 
Tuileries,  taken  separately ;  and  neither  the  Escurial  nor  the  Caserta 
could  have  compared  with  it.  The  river  facade  of  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  nearly  identical  in  extent  with  that  proposed  by  Jones 
for  the  river  front  of  his  palace;  except  that  its  proportions  are 
destroyed  by  being  much  less  in  height ;  while  the  smallness  of  the 
parts  and  details  contrast  painfully  with  the  grandeur  of  Jones's  design. 
If  the  new  Parliament  Houses  were  continued  westward,  so  as  to 
include  the  Abbey  towers  in  their  western  facade,  their  extent  would 
be  nearly  the  same,  and  thus  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  scale  on 
which  Whitehall  was  designed. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  dimensions,  so  much  as  in  beauty  of  design 
that  this  proposal  surpassed  other  European  palaces.  The  only  building 
to  compare  with  its  internal  courts  is  that  of  the  Louvre ;  but  that  is 
less  in  height  and  dimensions,  and  has  not  the  simple  grandeur  which 
characterises  this  design  ;  and  it  wants,  too,  the  variety  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  different  heights  of  the  parts — in  the  great  court  espe- 
cially—  and  the  richness  of  effect  produced  by  the  change  of  the  design 
in  the  various  blocks.  Externally,  Whitehall  would  have  surpassed 
the  Louvre,  Versailles,  and  all  other  palaces,  by  the  happy  manner  in 
which  the  angles  are  accentuated,  by  the  boldness  of  the  centre  masses 
in  each  facade,  and  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  variety  of 
sky-line,  which  is  obtained  without  ever  interfering  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  design  or  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  most  original  parts  of  the  design  was  the  circular  court., 
210  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  to  have  been  adorned  on  the  lower  storey 
with  caryatid  figures  of  men,  doing  duty  for  the  shafts  of  Doric 
columns,  and  above  them  «  similar  range  of  female  statues,  bearing  on 
their  heads  Corinthian  capitals,  to  support  in  like  manner  a  broken 
entablature.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  design  would  have  been 
better  if  the  capitals  had  been  omitted,  and  they  had  been  treated 
merely  as  statues ;  but  either  way  the  effect  would  have  been  very 
rich ;  and  the  circular  form  of  the  court,  with  the  dimensions  given, 
would  have  l>een  most  pleasing. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  design  most  open  to  criticism  are  the  little 
cuppolini  which  crown  the  central  blocks  in  each  facade.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  worthy  of  their  situation  ;  but  they  might  easily  have 
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been  improved,  and  in  perspective  they  would  not  have  looked  so  in- 
significant as  they  do  in  elevation. 

One  other  defect  remains  to  l>e  pointed  out;  and  it  is  one  that 
practically  would  either  have  prevented  the  palace  being  built,  or 
would  have  required  alteration  immediately  afterwards.  It  is  the 
smallness  of  the  entrances  to  the  Great  Court ;  only  one  archway,  13  ft. 
wide,  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  palace  must  have  been 
cut  off  from  either  tho  river  or  the  park  by  a  public  roadway,  or  all 
the  traffic  between  London  and  Westminster  must  have  passed  through 
this  court.  According  to  the  design,  the  thoroughfare  was  to  have 
been  outside ;  but  even  then  so  small  an  entrance  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  so  great  a  palace.  There  would,  of  course,  have  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  interrupting  tho  principal  suite  of  apartments  by  raising  an 
archway  so  as  to  cut  them ;  but,  by  whatever  means  it  was  done,  a 
grander  entrance  to  the  palace  was  indispensable,  even  irrespective  of 


the  through  traffic:  and  it  is  one  of  the  defect h  of  this  design,  as  of 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Tuileries.  that  no  portal  worthy  of  the  palace 
is  provided  anywhere. 

The  Rat ii] noting  House,  as  it  now  stands,  is  certainly  neither  worthy 
of  the  inordinate  praise  or  the  indiscriminate  blame  which  has  been 
lavished  on  it.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  solecism  to  make  what  is  one 
room  internally  look  as  if  it  were  in  two  storeys  on  the  exterior;  but 
then  it  was  only  one  of  four  similar  blocks.  That  exactly  opposite  was 
to  have  l>een  a  cliapel  with  a  wide  gallery  nil  round,  and  consequently 
requiring  two  ranges  of  lights.  The  other  two  were  part  of  the  goneral 
suites  of  the  palace,  and  consequently  could  not  afford  to  be  57  ft. 
high  internally,  as  this  is.  At  present  it  looks  stuck  up  and  rather 
meagre  in  its  details ;  but  as  part  of  a  curtain  between  two  higher 
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Umb  <  'In  auspice**  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  a  eliapcl-of-oase  t-i 
8t>  Martin' s-in -the- FjehLs.  Although  small  in  dim elisions— only  60  ft. 
by  188— end  almost  barn-like  in  its  simplicity,  no  one  can  mistake 
■  imn.li,  and  H  vvniiM  be  extremely  difficult,  if  possible,  to 
quota  aaotha  in  which  n  grand  an  offset  i»  prodaoed  by  null  unjue 
means;  its  only  really  architectural  features  being  two  wry  nsinle 
piain  pillars,  forming  a  recessed  portico  in  Nitie;  which  thoagfc 
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■BOOCflafbl  inventions  of  the  Greeks. 

ustance  the  cflect  is  considerably  marred  1  > v  the  curious  local 
wpentition  that  the  altar  must  be  towards  theaaat     Thongfe  ihis  is  not 
known  in  Italy  and  other  intensely  Oatholio  countries,  it  i~   . 
iOH    with    English    Protestants,   and   many    line   ehiiTehi-    | 
Bpofled   in  OonaeqiHDOO.      Here  it  i>  particularly  painful,  uri  the  central 
door,  being  bnilt  up  with  stone,  rendem  the  portico  nnrai 

nt.   and    gives  a   painful    idea  of    falselnuid    to    the    whole 
'.  barring  this,  the  simplicity  of  the  portico,  the  boldnaai 

of  tii.    projecti f  the  eaves,  and  the  jejunal  harmony  and  goud 

taata  pervading   the   wholi    building,  convey    i   wj    b%b  idea  of 
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Jones's  talents,  and  of  his  power  of  applying  them  to  any  design, 
however  novel  it  might  bo. 

The  repairs  which  Jones  executed  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can 
scarcely  bo  quoted  as  examples  of  his  genius  or  taste.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  any  one  should  succeed  in  casing  a  Gothic  nave  with  an 
Italian  exterior  without  such  incongruity  as  should  spoil  both.  His 
own  taste  and  that  of  his  age  led  him  to  despise  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  barbarism  of  our  forefathers.  A  great  deal  was  thought 
to  be  gained  when  it  could  be  disguised  and  hidden  out  of  sight; 
but  it  would  require  a  greater  genius  than  the  world  has  yet  seen  to 
accomplish  this  successfully,  and  we  must  not  therefore  feel  surprised 
if  he  failed  in  this  instance.  Considered,  however,  by  itself,  the 
portico  which  he  added  in  front  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very 
best,  that  ever  was  erected  in  England.  It  consisted  of  eight  well 
proportioned  Corinthian  pillars  in  front,  each  47  ft.  high,  with  two 
square  ones  on  the  angles,  and  was  three  pillars  deep;  the  whole 
well  proportioned  and  elegant  in  all  its  details,  standing  well  on  its 
step,  and  with  no  useless  pediment  to  crush  it.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  considered  the  best  example  of  its  class  in  this  country  before  that 
of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  shows  what  a  thorough  master  of 
his  art  its  designer  was,  even  at  that  early  period. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  Jones's  smaller  designs  is  the  one 

he  furnished  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
villa  at  Chi s wick.  It  was  avowedly  sug- 
gested by  that  of  his  idol  Palladio  at 
Vicenza ;  but  he  had  too  much  taste  and 
originality  to  copy  it  literally,  as  was 
done  at  Mereworth  Hall,  or  to  thrust  two 
rooms  into  two  of  the  porticoes,  as  was 
done  at  Foot's  Cray.  On  the  contrary, 
Jones  improved  the  form  of  the  dome, 
and  he  added  only  one  portico,  which,  in 
fact,  was  necessary  to  suggest  the  design ; 
and  he  so  modified  the  elevation  of  the 
three  remaining  sides  as  to  make  them 
elegant  and  appropriate  facades  for  an 
English  nobleman's  villa.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  interior  is  as  elegant  and 
dignified  as  that  of  the  exterior,  and,  for 
its  purposes,  as  pleasing  as  any  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  introduction  of  the  portico  is  altogether  a  mistake ; 
that  it  trammels  the  wholo  design,  and  is  of  no  use.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  opinion  of  either  architects  or  their  employers  in  those 
days.  All  were  hankering  after  classicality,  and  a  portico  was  the 
featuio  lx?st  known,  and  the  one  which  most  readily  suggested  the  ideal 
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facade  as  this,  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  adding  a  portico 
of  from  four  to  eight  pillars,  running  through  two  or  more  storeys, 
and  plastering  on  useless  pilasters  wherever  pillars  could  not  be  put. 
No  architect  was  so  free  from  these  defects  as  Jones,  and  nothing 
gives  a  higher  idea  of  his  genius  than  to  see  how  he  avoided  the  faults 
of  his  master  Palladio,  and  only  used  the  Orders  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  good  taste. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  at  the  present  day  to  ascribe  to  Jones 
every  remarkable  building  erected  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Stuarts ;  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  many  of  these,  we  must  place  him  in  a 
lower  rank  than  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  entitled  to.  The  design 
of  the  river  facade  of  Greenwich  Hospital  is  almost  always  said  to  be 
his,  without  a  shadow  of  documentary  evidence,  merely,  apparently, 
because  his  son-in-law  and  pupil,  Webb,  superintended  the  execution 
of  it ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  architect  of 
Whitehall  and  Chiswick  could  have  designed  anything  so  clumsy  in 
its  details.  It  has  great  three-quarter  columns  running  through  two 
storeys,  crowned  by  an  ill-proportioned  attic,  and  with  great  useless 
pediments  shutting  up  the  windows  of  the  upper  storey.  From  its 
size  and  position,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  built,  and,  more  than 
this,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  has  afterwards  been  added  to,  the 
facade  of  Greenwich  Hospital  is  a  grand  and  imposing  mass ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  anywhere  in  Europe,  even  during  the 
reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  any  design  that  will  less  bear  examination. 
The  model  adopted  hero  seems  to  have  been  the  facade  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  it  certainly  has  not  been  improved  upon. 

Another  design  which  is  described  to  Jones,  but  which  certainly 
belongs  to  his  son-in-law,  is  that  for  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire,  which, 
though  considerably  more  elegant  and  tasteful  than  Greenwich,  has 
faults  he  never  would  have  committed.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  type  on  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
seats  of  English  gentry  were  afterwards  erected ;  almost  all  subse- 
quent houses  consisting  of  a  rusticated  basement,  which  contains  the 
dining  and  business  rooms ;  a  bel  £tage,  and  a  bedroom  storey,  with 
attics  in  the  roof.  On  the  basement,  and  running  through  the  two 
upper  storeys,  is  the  portico— always  for  ornament,  never  for  use,  and 
generally  so  badly  applied  as  to  be  offensively  obtrusive.  In  this  in- 
stance there  are  no  upper  windows  under  the  portico,  but  those  on 
either  side  range  so  exactly  with  the  entablature  of  the  Order  that  we 
cannot  help  perceiving  that  there  is  a  falsehood  about  it  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  true  Art. 

Some  of  the  English  country  seats  built  after  Amesbury  are  better 
in  design — many  very  much  worse — but  nearly  all  follow  its  general 
features,  thus  differing  essentially  from  those  of  either  Italy  or  France. 
Generally,  they  are  cubical  blocks  with  outcourtyards — seven,  nine,  or 
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be  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  architects  of  subsequent 
ages  were  placed  more  than  to  the  individual  deficiencies  of  the  men 
themselves. 

II.— Wisen.1 

If  Inigo  Jones  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  England  up  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  even  more  complete  after  the  Restoration  ;  for 
no  building  of  importance  was  erected  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  which  he  was  not  the  architect. 

Both  by  birth  and  education  Wren  was  essentially  a  gentleman, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  was  remarkable  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  not 
only  classical  but  mathematical.  The  bent  of  his  mind,  however, 
seems  to  have  l>een  towards  the  latter;  and  ho  early  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  he  cultivated  the  physical 
sciences;  but  wo  do  not  know,  either  what  first  made  him  turn  his 
attention  to  Architecture,  or  when  he  determined  on  following  it  as  a 
profession.  It  certainly  could  hardly  }>o  during  the  Commonwealth, 
when  there  was  no  room  for  its  exercise;  but  tliree  years  after  the 
Restoration  we  find  his  name  on  a  commission  for  repairing  and  restoring 
Old  St.  Paul's,  and  acting  as  the  architect  to  carry  out  the  works 
determined  upon.  In  the  following  year  (1664)  he  gave  the  designs 
for  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford;  and  as  that  building  was 
wholly  carried  out  from  his  plans  and  under  his  superintendence,  and 
is  also  one  of  his  lx»st  and  most  difficult  works,  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  then  an  architect  by  profession,  and  had  mastered  all  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  requisite  for  its  exercise. 

It  is  not,  however,  yet  clear  that  even  then  he  would  have  followed 
it  exclusively,  and  might  not  have  gone  back  to  astronomy  and  the 
mathematical  pursuits  in  which  he  had  achieved  so  great  a  reputation, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  He  was  at 
Paris,  studying  apparently  the  works  then  going  on  there,  when  this 
great  calamity  happened ;  and  hurried  back  immediately  to  assist  in 
taking  his  share  in  the  great  work  of  restoration. 

His  first  great  step  in  this  direction  was  preparing  a  plan  on 
which  he  proposed  the  city  should  be  rebuilt.  Unfortunately  for  us 
it  was  found  impracticable  at  the  time  to  carry  this  out,  as,  had  it 
been  followed,  it  would  have  made  London  not  only  one  of  the 
handsomest,  but  one  of  the  most  convenient  cities  in  the  world.  The 
opportunity,  however,  was  lost ;  and  subsequent  improvers  can 
only  continue  to  mourn  over  the  blindness  or  the  selfishness  of  their 
forefathers  who  neglected  the  opportunity. 

1  Born  1632 ;  dier]  1723.] 
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Although  he  was  not  permitted  to  direct  the  alignment  of  the 
streets,  the  firo  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  and 
some  fifty  other  churches,  and  so  completely  established  his  reputa- 
tion that  every  architectural  work  of  importance  for  nearly  half  a 
century  was  intrusted  to  his  care ;  and  although  wo  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  so  competent  a  man  was  found  for  so  great  an  occasion, 
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we  must  at  the  same  time  feel  that  more  work  was  thrown  on  his 
hands  than  any  one  man  could  perform,  and  consequently  many  of  his 
designs  show  marks  of  haste,  and  of  a  want  of  due  consideration. 

The  greatest  of  all  his  works  is  of  course  St.  Paul's — the  largest 
and  finest  Protestant  cathedral  in  the  world,  and,  after  St.  Peter' 
most  splendid  church  erected  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  C 
Architecture.     The  fire  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  old  cathedi 
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it  was  not  till  nine  years  afterward*  (1675)  that  any  practical  steps 
were  taken  to  rebuild  it.  The  foundation  atone  of  the  present  church 
was  laid  on  the  21st  Juno  in  that  year,  and  thirty-five  years  after- 
wards the  top  stone  of  the  lantern  was  laid  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
thus  practically  completing  the  building  in  1710. ' 


Ah  early  as  1673  Wren  had  prepared  several  designs  for  the  new 
church,  which  were  then  submitted  to  the  King  ;  and  ono  (apparently 
the  one  ho  himself  liked  beet)  was  selected,  and  a  model  ordered  to  bo 
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prepared  on  such  a  scale  and  ia  men  detail  fea  Blight  prevent  any  difii- 
■  i.ls  in  the  stent  of  the  anthitect'a  death.  Thai 
Diode]  still  exiate,  Mm  under  repair,  lit  the  South  Ki-tiKrrigioH  Musi'iim. 
end  i-  m  maplete  tli.it  we  bave  bo  difficulty  is  criticising  it  as  we 
wonjd  ■  ilnu'-li  which  bed  been  completed.  As  will  be  Men  from  the 
annexed  plan,  it  in  arranged  mnofa  In  t li« -  seme  meaner  as  BangaUo'a 
oeeigri  br  Si  Peter1!  (Woodcut  So.  24;— practically  ■  Greek  atom 
with  a  dome  In  the  centre,  and  a  detached  frontispiece,  joined  to  (lie 
main  body  of  the  building  by  ft  narrow  vestihnlo  or  waist,  m  win.  h 
are  situated  two  of  the  principal  entrances.     The  central  dome,  which 

was  tn  have  l-eeii  of  tin;  same  diameter  us  the  ]inwnt  one  («  liltlroyv 

I ■  h i  t't.  i.  wag,  like  it,  to  stand  on  eight  arches — four  of  then)  SS  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  other  fair  about  23  ft.    Then  opened  into  eight  apart 

■aenta,  eeob  oonnd  by  a  d 4-r>  ft,  in  diameter,  bat  placed  at  vary- 

■  ■■  i  from  Qu  central  dome.  For  the  purposes  of  a  service 
iiiui.ii.  111  wbioh  tin'  DCBgregatioa  is  an  important  element,  it  can- 
11. it  be  doubted  ihpit  thiM  arrangement  is  superior  to  that  of  tin*  pre- 
sent church,  the  greal  defect  being  a  want  of  definite  properties] 
between  the  small  and  large  arches  supporting  tlie  dome.  As  they  all 
sprung  from  the  same  level,  the  wide  rirehes  are  ton  low,  the  nurrow 
"ins  en  too  hhrh ;  hut  the  practical  difference  is  so  slight  that  it.  looks 
like  had  building,  or  aa  if  the  architect  had  made  a  mistake  insetting 
■  nit  the  work,  and  tried  to  correct  his  error  by  a  clumsy  deviee.  Not- 
withstanding tibia  and  aome  minor  defeota.it  cannot  bat  be  a  mat  tor  of 
pi;Aiit  that  Sir  I  liiistiiphir  was  aot  allowed  to  curry  out  his  design, 
M  tie  interior  aa  far  excelled  that  of  the  present,  chureli  i 
I  \at  mrpeaacfi  ili.it  shown  in  thi'  model  ;  while  |r « ik i u^  sj f  the  slow  :\n<\ 
tentative  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  design.1  of  i  lie  outside  of  the 
present  church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  hut  that  moat  of  the  defeatl 
at  the  model  would  have  been  remedied  before  being  carnal  into 
execution. 

One  of  tho  greatest  defects  of  the.  plan,  externally,  is  the  introdue- 
tion  of  the  hollow  curves  surrounding  the  dome;  hut  this  conld  easily 
have  been  remedied  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  ilie  intcriml 
;  -,  either  by  introducing  a  quadrant,  as  shown  at  a,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  annexed  diagram,  bringing  the  tinea  of  the  dmne 
flown  ti  the  ground;  or,  better  still,  by  intn. during  an  angular 
:,!,;, Dgi .in. ■hi.  aa  shown  ti  b,  do  the  righl  band.1     In  either  ease  the 


1  Tliew  m  well    sliown   in    tho   illua- 
MICM  "f    ^Ir.    W.    Lmanant  nventljr- 

imi.li.W  ■  Ttin-e  OUaadraai  dedicnUil  fc. 

St.   Prnil  in    Loorkn.'     It   nlmoat  miikif 
<Hii>   thuddvr   to   w«    wliat    we    linr*  cs- 


-   'I'll,     two 


I  '  I'.'ll. fhltect-i  IN  paw- 
ning are  ttie  onLiguiial  iloniej  nipporteil 
■  ■ti  (9  H  BOM  pillnrs,  nnil  llie  wigulur 
disposition  of  llie  tmeomj  of  Iheit  grcot 

low.     ■       TI  ■ 
strength conntrii.  I 


Lvstinil     plsr  of  lielit  nticl  ulini 


,.  ly  ■■ 
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lines  of  these  four  angular  domes  ought  to  have  been  carried  through" 
the  roof,  the  cornice  of  their  drums  ranging  with  that  of  the  stylo- 
liate  of  the  great  dome,  and  light  being  introduced  into  them  by 
opening)*  at  their  bane,  an  in  done  in  all  Byzantine  churches.  Had  this 
been  done  it  would  not  only  have  given  variety  in  the  roof,  where  it 
is  rather  wanted  internally,  hut  the  group  of  five  domes  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  the  lines  of  four  of  which  are  actually  brought  down 
to  the  ground  externally,  would  have  been  a  happier  arrangement  than 
has  yet  been  obtained  in  these  domical  churches. 


The  nave  could  easily  have  been  made  straight  lined,  but  the 
western  front,  as  shown  in  the  model,  presents  a  difficulty  not  so 
easily  got  over.  A  great  portico,  consisting  of  pillars  more  than  50  ft. 
in  height,  lacked  by  a  range  of  pilasters  less  than  40  ft.,  with  their 
entablatures  on  the  same  level,  would  have  been  a  solecism  nothing 
could  well  get  over.1     Sir  Christopher  himself  seems  to  have  felt  this, 


design.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  adopted 
the  first  with  ]>crfcct  success  in  the  in- 
.  terior  of  St.  IS  tuition's,  Walbrook,  Mid  it 
would  have  been  curioua  if  lie  had  hit 
upon  the  other  in  St.  Paul's.  If  lie  bad 
adopted  tin'  form  etiggrstcd  »t  a,  it  would 
lisve  resulted  in  n  plan  as  osscniinlly 
Indian  as  St.  Stephen's,  and  wmiM  pio- 
bnbly  have  been  as  grout  a  aucrcss  ex- 
ternally, tlint  is,  as  nn  interior. 

Mr.  I -oiigman,  in  his  'Three  Cutlicdruls,' 
p.  115,  ia  of  opinion  that  lie  was  very 
nearly  adopting  a  third  Indian  invention, 
by  hanging  a  weight  inside  his  dime  to 
counteract  the  outward  thrust,  as  ia  done 
at  Ueejnpnre  ('History  of  Architecture,' 
vol.  it. :  Woodcuts  1119  to  1125).  Ilia 
illustrations    certainly    seem    to     coun- 


tenance tins  idea,  and  I  wish  I  could 
believe  that  it  was  so;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
ia  only  a  timber  screen  to  hide  the  mode 
in  which  the  upper  dome  i a  lighted — tin 
exasperation,  in  fact,  of  tlio  mode  adopted 
by  Haidottin,  at  the  Invalids*  in  Paris 
(Woodcut  104),  with  the  drawings  of 
which  Wren  was  no  donbt  familiar.  Had 
ao  novel  nn  expedient  occurred  to  Jiim, 
some  allusion  to  it  must  have  been  found 
in  the  '  Parenhtlui,'  or  aomo  calculations, 
an  infinite  number  of  which  would  liave 
lieiii  required  to  induce  a  commission  to 
allow  its  adoption. 

1  It  was  like  the  want  of  a  definite 
proportion  between  the  great  and  small 
arches  under  the  domes  internally,  and 
is  always  painful  in  true  art. 
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for  in  one  of  his  drawings,  published  by  Dugdale,1  the  entrances  on 
the  west  are  under  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  as  in  the  flanks,  which 
certainly  was  much  more  in  accordance  with  rule,  but  at  the  expense 
of  common  sense,  as  the  portico  then  became  a  useless  ornament,  and 
would  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  external  form  of  the  dome  would  have 
been  modified  till  it  resembled  the  present  one,  that  the  western  cam- 
paniles would  have  been  introduced,  and  that  the  whole  design  would 
have  l)een  revised  in  the  sense  above  indicated,  the  result  certainly 
would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  design.  Inter- 
nally, the  gradually-increasing  magnificence  from  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  great  dome,  with  nothing  beyond  but  a  small  choir 
of  the  same  design  and  length  as  the  transepts,  would  have  been  in 
perfect  taste,  while  the  ever-varying  perspectives  in  the  great  circum- 
ambient aisle  of  the  dome— would  have  surpassed  those  in  the  great 
aisle  that  surrounds  the  dome  at  St.  Peter's,  while,  externally,  nearly 
all  the  faults  of  the  present  design  would  have  been  avoided. 

These,  however,  are  idle  speculations  now.  Whether  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  or 
whether  owing  to  the  feelings  of  the  clergy,  who  wanted  arrangements 
similar  to  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  own  cathedrals, 
the  model  was  thrown  aside,  and  Wren  was  ordered  to  produce  a 
design  embodying  the  present  arrangements  in  plan.  This  design 
was  submitted  to  the  King,  and  approved  of  in  the  year  1G75,2  and, 
externally  at  least,  is  so  inferior  to  even  the  first  design,  that  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  if  the  present  very  beautiful  exterior  grew 
out  of  this,  something  very  much  more  perfect  than  either  might  have 
grown  out  of  the  design  embodied  in  the  model.  The  interior,  as 
then  designed,  was  apparently  very  much  what  was  afterwards  carried 
out. 

The  great  defect  of  the  design  in  plan  is  that  it  consists  of  two 
moderately-sized  apartments,  the  nave  and  choir,  almost  identical  in 
design,  but  separated  from  one  another  by  a  third  apartment  prac- 
tically more  than  double  the  width  and  also  double  the  height  of 
either.  It  is  practically  three  distinct  churches,  and  not  so  arranged 
as  to  get  the  best  effect  out  of  them.  Had  the  choir  been  only  the 
same  length  as  the  transepts — adding,  of  course,  the  apse — and  the 
two  eastern  bays  been  added  to  the  nave,  it  would  have  done  much  to 
redeem  the  plan.     But  the  radical  defect  was  the  adoption  of  the 


1  'History  of  St.  PaulV  London,  1814-  Though    called    in   the    Royal   Warrant 

1818,  opposite   p.    124.      This   seems  to  '  very  artificial,  proper,  and  useful,'  it  now 

have  been  earlier  than  the  model,  and  appears  to  us  singularly  devoid  of  art,  ira- 

in  fact  Wren's  first  design.  proper,  and  for  the  most  part  useless  for 

3  Published   by  Mr.  Longman   in   his  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
•  Three  Cathedrals  of  St  Paul/  p.  113. 
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octagonal  plan   for  the  dome.1     Practically  this  reduced  tlio  width  of 
all  the  adjoining  compartments  to  40  feet,  whereas,  as  above  pointed 


'  In  making  this  design,  Sir  Cliristo-  grouped  together  of  all  widths,  lent  itself 
pher  was  probably  thinking  of  the  very  lo  such  nn  arrangement  in  a  manner  in- 
beautiful  effect  gained  by  itn  octagonni  compatible  »iih  the  greater  severity  of  the 
arrangement  at  Ely:  he,  however,  over-  round  arched  styles;  but  at  Ely  the 
looked  Ihe  fact  that  the  fleiibiliiy  of  Hie  architect  nbnndnned  the  vista  along  the 
Pointed  style   admitting    arch™    to   be  aioles.as  practicidly  not  worth  preserving, 


..ill.  ;il  li.-Fi.st  « j ■  *_  i>r  K<'iitK'tliiii<r  K'twccn  that  niiil  tin-  livy.iintine  pro- 
purlioh  of  |n".  w.'p'  in  I'l.'SHiirv  In  l.riiit;  th-<  [:irts  iit  nil  inln  hiirimmy. 
'1'liin    l''il    I"    ii    tliii'l    difficulty.       [fMU    hBBOJKhle  tti;it  Hie  nllcrii;ili- 

uivuee  of  Uiu  dome  could  ht>  40  (eel  wide  below,  md  il  flt*y  nm-i 
■pfiag  iVurn  the  nine  hml  tod  reach  the  mw  bright,  h  variety  of 

<. ■  1 1 f 1 1 1  i . : 1 1   Bzpedteuiis  «iii    i -ir,-  wliicli  have  become  rw»I  de- 

i..r-iui[i.-  in  practice.     They  night  to  some  exteol  !«■  remedied  mm 

— fur  bunnoe,  bj  introducing  two  piUan  rtaading  free  aatd  on  i  j  ing 

i  !"■  ■iitnl'lniiii'o  in  iri/jni  tall  y  ucrwai,  and  supporting  a  real  tribune  frith 

i.v  in  front  in  phueoEthe  preeenl  i  nrredo iocorhj  warn 
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such  expedient.  But  nothing  could  remedy  the  comparative  narrow- 
ness of  the  nave  ;  and  the  vista  along  the  aisles,  on  which  the  architect 
mainly  depended  for  effect,  is  only  productive  of  confusion.  In  plan  it 
looks  pretty,  but,  as  seen  in  perspective,  the  distance  across  the  great 
dome  which  separates  the  nave  aisles  from  those  of  the  choir  is  so 
great  as  entirely  to  neutralise  the  effect  so  sought  to  be  obtained. 

The  enormously  disproportionate  height  of  the  dome — 216  feet 
against  108  in  width — dwarfs  everything  around  it,  and  it  does  not 
itself  look  half  so  spacious  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  sprung  from 
the  stringcourse  al>ove  the  \\  hispering  Gallery,  in  which  the  pilasters 
of  the  dome  now  stand.1  Wren  seems  to  have  been  haunted  with  the 
idea,  that  he  ought  to  scoop  as  much  as  ho  possibly  could  out  of  the 
dome  because  IJrunellesehi  and  Michael  Angelo  had  done  so ;  but  it 
certainly  was  a  mistake.  Had  he  been  content  with  one  40  or  50  feet 
lower  he  would  have  done  something  towards  harmonising  his  dispropor- 
tionate parts,  and  his  cone,  which  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  constructive 
expedient,  would  not  then  have  interfered  with  his  architecture.  As 
it  is,  it  forced  him  to  slope  forward  the  interior  pillars  between  the 
windows  in  a  manner  utterly  destructive  of  all  true  architectural  effect. 

Besides  these  defects  of  proportion  there  is  one  of  detail,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  design  and  mars  it  to  an  extent  so  great  that 
the  wonder  is  Wren  could  ever  have  introduced  it.  Throughout  the 
whole  interior,  over  the  great  Order,  there  runs  a  perfectly  useless 
attic,  12  feet  high,  between  it  and  the  springing  of  the  vault.  It  was 
introduced  probably  to  give  greater  height  to  six  windows  in  the 
building,  three  at  the  east  end  and  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  tran- 
septs and  nave.  But  this  was  very  little  gain,  and  it  divorced  his  vault 
from  the  Order  that  ought  to  support  it,  forced  him  to  omit  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze  of  his  Order  ever}' where,  to  allow  sufficient  height  to 
the  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  generally  introduced  a  most 
unnecessary  complexity  and  weakness  into  the  whole  design.  The 
remedy  for  all  this  was  simple.  Without  interfering  with  his  dimen- 
sions or  construction  in  any  way,  he  had  only  to  increase  his  Order  six 
or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  so  reduce  his  attic  to  blocking  courso. 
Had  ho  done  this,  the  entablature  might  have  run  unbroken  all  round 
the  church,  and  the  taller  Order  would  have  given  dignity  and  pro- 
portion to  all  his  larger  arches,  especially  under  the  dome,  where  the 
additional  height  is  much  wanted.2 


1  If  Ely  was  the  model  he  was  follow-  to  spring  from  the  cornice  of  the  Order  of 

ing,  ho    ought  to  have  recollected  that  the  nave  aud  choir. 
the  dcme  of  Ely,  if  it  may  be  so  called,        2  This  might  be  done  now,  but  would 

springs  from   the  same  capitals  as   the  be  expensive;  it  would,  however,  do  more 

great  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir;  and  to  improve  the  effect  of  the  church  in- 

tliough  in  the  centre  there  is  a  lantern  ternally  than  any  change  that  could  be 

which  is  higher,   architecturally  it  is  as  made,    except,    perhaps,     lowering    the 

if  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  had  been  made  dome. 
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Above  this  attic  rises  the  vault,  which  by  no  means  helps  to  excuse 
its  introduction,  for  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  singularly  confused  and 
inartistic,  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  flat  domes,  2G  ft.  in  diameter, 
each  surrounded  by  a  very  heavy  wreath  of  mouldings,  which  the 
little  string  of  ornament  along  the  arriss  of  the  supporting  vaults 
seems  painfully  inadequate  to  support.  It  is  possible  some  of  these 
defects  might  be  remedied  or  concealed  by  judicious  painting ;  but 
nothing  that  can  now  be  done  will  effectually  cure  them.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Wren  was  met  by  the  same  difficulties  which  all 
architects  have  experienced  in  trying  to  adapt  Classical  details  to 
Gothic  forms.  Besides  this,  he  seems  always  to  have  had  before  his 
eyes  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  his  task,  and,  when  the  two  appeared 
to  conflict,  he  seems  invariably  to  have  allowed  the  mechanical  exigen- 
cies precedence  over  the  artistic.  This  has  enabled  him  to  construct 
a  singularly  stable  church,  but  one  which,  as  an  artistic  design,  is 
internally  very  inferior  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  immeasurably  so  when 
compared  to  such  a  church  as  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and  one  which 
must  not  be  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Byzantine  or  Gothic 
designs  whose  features  ho  was  trying  to  adapt. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  Sir  Christopher 
intended  to  rely  on  painting  or  coloured  decoration  of  any  sort  to 
remedy  these  defects,  or  for  the  completion  of  the  interior  of  his  cathe- 
dral. From  a  note  in  the  4  Parentalia '  (p.  292)  we  learn  that,  instead  of 
painting,  which  was  determined  upon  against  his  will,  he  proposed 
4k  to  beautify  the  inside  of  the  cupola  with  tho  more  durable  ornament 
of  mosaick  work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Koine."  It  is  probable  also  that  he  intended  to  adorn  tho  spandrils 
of  tho  dome  under  the  Whispering  Gallery  with  paintings  or  mosaics 
such  as  are  shown  in  Enimett's  engraving,  dated  1702.1  It  may  also 
be  inferred  that  he  intended  to  paint  or  colour  the  nine  great  domes 
of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  as  these  aro  finished  in  plaster  and 
not  in  stone  like  tho  rest  of  the  vault,  and  he  may  also  have  proposed 
to  adorn  tho  apse  either  with  marble  or  paintings  in  imitation  of 
marble,  as  is  now  done.  These  paintings  or  mosaics  would  have,  of 
course,  involved  a  certain  amount  of  gilding  of  the  architectural  orna- 
ments, but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Sir  Christopher  ever 
intended  to  have  gone  beyond  this  in  this  direction.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  inimical  to  coloured  architecture. 
Wherever  any  traces  of  it  were  found  in  Gothic  buildings  it  was  voted 
a  barbarism,  and  carefully  covered  up  with  whitewash,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  our  revived  taste  for  the 
Gothic  style,  and  the  discovery  that  the  Greeks  also  coloured  their 
architecture,  that  the  idea  has  come  to  be  tolerated  amongst  us.     In 

1  Engraved  by  Ixmgman,  in  his  'Three  Cathedrals  of  St.  Paul,'  p.  141). 
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Wren's  days,  to  have  coloured  the  interior  of  a  Protestant  church  even 
to  the  extent  above  indicated  must  have  seemed  a  most  daring  and 
hazardous  innovation,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commission  pre- 
ferred Sir  James  Thornhiirs  monochromes  to  their  architect's  mosaics. 
Though  he  regretted  this,  and  justly,  he  would  have  been  more  vexed 
and  horrified  had  any  one  pro]>osed  to  eke  out  his  stone  architecture 
with  colour.  The  idea  of  adding  colour  to  his  capitals  or  cornices,  or 
covering  his  friezes  or  walls  with  panels  or  painted  ornaments,  would 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart  than  the  refusal  of  salary,  or  any 
of  the  other  annoyances  to  which  ho  was  so  cruelly  exposed.  His 
stone  architecture  was,  as  he  considered,  complete  in  itself  and 
required  no  aid  from  any  adventitious  art.1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appeal's  that  most  of  tho  defects  of  the  interior 
of  St.  Paul's  have  arisen  from  tho  fact  that,  both  from  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his  education,  Wren 
was  more  .of  an  engineer  than  an  architect,  and,  consequently,  was 
frequently  led  to  display  his  mechanical  skill  at  the  expense  of  his 
artistic  feelings ;  and,  generally  speaking,  he  had  not  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Architectural  Art — especially  the  "  an 
celare  artem  " — which  might  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  parading  his 
mechanical  expedients  so  offensively  as  he  has  frequently  done,  and 
most  especially  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  only  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  if  tho  building  had  been  completed  and  ornamented 
with  sculpture  and  painting  even  to  the  extent  designed  by  its  archi- 
tect, the  effect  might  have  been  different  from  what  wo  now  see.  If  aU 
its  structural  defects  could  not  have  been  concealed,  attention  might 
have  been  at  least  so  far  distracted  from  them  that  they  would  hardly 
have  been  remarked,  and  it  might  even  internally  have  had  some 
claim  to  rank  second  among  tho  Renaissance  churches  of  Europe. 

Tho  arrangement  of  tho  exterior  is  infinitely  more  successful  than 
that  of  the  interior.  The  general  design  of  the  dome  is  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  which  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  the  enrployment 
of  a  wooden  covering  by  no  means  objectionable  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  only  what  every  Gothic  building  in  Europe  possesses — 
a  wooden  roof  externally  over  a  stone  vault  in  the  interior ;  and  it 
enabled  Sir  Christopher  to  mould  it  to  any  form  that  pleased  tho  eye, 
and  to  carry  the  whole  gracefully  to  the  height  of  360  ft.  from  the  floor- 
line  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  without  any  apparent  effort  externally. 

1  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this.  Unit  architect  more  capable  than  Wren  to  form 
we  at  the  present  day  would  not  be  justi-  a  correct  judgment,  and  to  carry  out  such 
tied  in  adding  colour  to  any  extent,  pro-  a  work.  Without  these  two  requisites, 
vided  we  felt  certain  tliat  the  taste  of  the  we  run  great  risk  of  murdering  St.  Paul's, 
present  day  in  these  matters  was  better  <  in  the  same  manner  as  Burlington  House 
than  that  of  tho  ago  when  St.  Paul's  was  has  recently  been  murdered, 
erected,  and  if  wo  felt  sure  of  finding  an  ' 


'I'll.'  colonnade  butt ling  bbe  i bi  aho  quite  miBitrpasned. 

By  blacking  up  every  fourth   intenohmuiiatlffl,  he  not 

■  iraiiee  of  strength,  hot  a  depth  of  Am/Sow  between,  which 

1    warieU   ■■-inl.i n.--l    willi    Kiiujjlii'ily  nl'  utitlinv 

fulfilling  every  requisite  of  l;'.--!  architecture  anc  tendering' tha  part 

a  i aalj  mperior  to  all  it»  rivals.    Owing  also  to  tin- 

re-entering  angles  At  the  junction  of  it tie  I  transepts  coming 

.     it.    V"il    »."■    wliut     ll     «I:iii'1h     H|--'ii,    ;ni'l     '-mi      fi.llmv    it.H 

■faok  outline  from  the  ground  to  the  arose  witbooi  anj  tax  on  the 
imagination. 

The  greet  defect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  derign  arose  from  tYiwi 

■  i  '.    the   H«*liii'V:il  iinviii^i-iiicnt    "I"  .1    cli    ■ 
Ktilti    nii.lp--.       [I    lii>   mule  Iiii'l  jir.iji't.'tcil    k'yimtl    tin-    Hue    nf  the    Upper 

ironld    at    bare  bean  an  obviona  and   imp  tat  i  re 

reason    fur   the   adoption  oi    two  Orders,  one  over  ii that,   which 

i'I.-Ii  rnlii'is-.'il.       Sii[jjv>Mtijr  if    k'ii    'Vi  n    aoV    dot* 1 
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to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  propylaea  and  the  transept,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  plan  at  A  (Woodcut  174),  the 
whole  would  be  reduced  to  harmony ;  it  would  hide  the  windows  in 
the  pedestals  of  the  upper  niches,  which  are  one  of  the  great  blots  in 
the  design;  and,  by  giving  greater  simplicity  and  breadth  to  the 
lower  storey,  the  whole  would  obtain  that  repose  in  which  it  is  some- 
what deficient. 

The  west  front  is  certainly  open  to  criticism  as  it  now  stands,  there 
being  no  suggestion  externally  of  two  storeys,  or  two  aisles  of  different 
heights.  But  its  dimensions,  the  beauty  of  its  details,  the  happy  out- 
line of  the  campaniles,  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  facade,  and  of  all 
the  parts  one  to  another,  make  up  the  most  pleasing  design  that  has 
yet  been  executed  of  its  class. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  transepts.  Their  circular  porticoes, 
and  the  proportion  of  all  the  parts,  their  harmony  with,  and  sulxwdina- 
tion  to,  the  principal  facade,  are  all  extremely  pleasing ;  and  though 
it  would  bo  easy  to  mention  minor  points  which  our  greater  knowledge 
of  the  style  would  enable  us  to  romedy,  it  will  hardly  1x3  disputed  that 
the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's  surpasses  in  beauty  of  design  all  the  other 
examples  of  the  same  class  which  have  yet  T>een  carried  out;  and, 
whether  seen  from  a  distance  or  near,  it  is,  externally  at  least,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  churches  of  Europe. 

If  the  position  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  an  architect  were  to  bo 
estimated  solely  from  what  he  has  done  at  St.  Paul's,  the  result  would 
probably  be,  that  his  character  would  stand  higher  as  a  constructive 
than  as  an  artistic  architect.  There  aro,  however,  two  buildings  close 
by,  an  examination  of  which  must  considerably  modify  this  verdict. 
The  steeple  of  Bow  Church  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  elegant  build- 
ing of  its  class  erected  since  the  Reformation ;  and  no  Protestant 
church  is  more  artistically  or  gracefully  arranged  than  the  interior  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

Like  all  Wren's  steeples,  that  of  Bow  Church  stands  well  on  the 
ground ;  for  ho  never  was  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  placing  his  spires 
astride  on  the  portico,  or  thrusting  them  through  the  roof.  It  consists 
first  of  a  plain  square  tower  32  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  83  ft.  in  height,  al)ove 
which  aro  four  storeys  averaging  38  ft.  each.  The  first,  a  square 
belfry,  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  is  39  ft. ;  the  next,  which  includes 
the  beautiful  circular  peristyle  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  is  37  ;  the 
third  comprehends  the  small  lantern,  and  is  38  ft.  high,  which  is  also 
the  height  of  the  spire,  the  wholo  making  up  a  height  of  235  ft. 

There  are  errors  of  detail  which  probably  the  architect  himself 
would  have  avoided  in  a  second  attempt,  and,  as  they  arose  only  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Classical  details,  might  easily  be  remedied 
at  the  present  day.     It  only  wants  this  slight  revision  to  harmonise 
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wli.ii    Little   uioongruitiea  remain,  and,  if  it  were  dona,  this  steeple 

might  challenge  oonrperieon  with  any  Gothio  example  eve*  areoted, 

■  u  it  now  is,  there  i»  a  play  of  light  and  shade,  a  \.>,  letj 

of  outline,  and  an  eteganea  of  detail,  which  it  would  bi  rorj  difficult 

ateh  in  any  other  steeple.    Then  is  no  greater  proof  of  Wren*6 

I,  after  he  liiul  sit 
example,  not  onlj  baa  do  architect  since 
hia  day  turpeaeed  him,  hoi  bo  other  modern 
iteepk  oan  compare  with  this,  either  for  beauty 
of  outline  01  the  appropriataneM  with  which 
Classical  details  an  applied  •  "  bo  novel  a 
pnrpoae. 

The  interior  of  St.  Stephana,  Walbrook, 
contains  t\»  DJOofa  originality,  and,  as  far  as  its 
uohiteot  "■!«  ooiioarned,M  much  unv'-hy.  :is  the 
■teeple  of  Bow  A>  remarked  in  a  pnrrioua part 
"i"  the  work,1  the  Ban  of  placing  ■  circular 
ill. urn  hh  fin  octagonal  baaa,  supported1  by 
eight  I'iilai.s,  eras  an  early  and  long  a 
favourite   nii«lo   nt'  roofing   in    the    East,  and 

eqttent  variety  obtained  by   making 

rging  aisle*  respectively  in  the  ratio 
of  7  to  Id,1    infinitely    more    pleasing    than 

.:■■    plan   of  doubling    them,    aniens 

the  height  was    doubled    at    the  u time, 

Wren,  however,  \a  the  onlj  European  arofai- 
teot  who  uw  ill  is,  and  availed  hum  ■  1 1  oi 
it;  and  itranger  ntill  is  it  that,  though  no 
clinn-li  him  bean  ao  much  admhfedj  no  arefaiteot 
■  stent    Bad  Wren 

i  hh  radian  building  designed  on  this 
,.i  in. ■;,>!. ■.  he  bo  doubt  would  have  oai  tied  H 

flirt her;   Imt  ;ih  it  is.  lit;  t-.-n.-iinly  ha*  [n-.. In.-. -.1 

the  moat  )>ii.'iisin^  ii 1 1 ■  rii'i-  n!"  niiv  K'-'iuueeanoE 

.  Inn.  Ii  v.iiiih  has  yt't  Ixen  i_nc  (•'■!.      I.ik.-  st 

■if  Ms  work*,  ii    fait*  a  little  in  the  detail. 

■o  Mm -I i  of  the  fooling  of  Grinling      '"v^,",1,.1 

a I  oai  i  bag    carried     into    d  hat 

should  l»-  oonetructivc  ornament;    but,  notwithstanding  this  slight 
■■  ia  a  eheerfnineee,  an  elegance, and  appropriati 
■  ^  hub  rJoaeos  every  one,  and  which  might  be  ct 
further,  rfdeaured, 

1  i  nii.-ly  iliflii.-ult    I'.ii    ii-   In   knuw  iniiv  \i  i    ■ 
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brought   to  bear  on   Wren    in    making   his  designs ;    but  it  seen™ 
unaccountable  that  the  architect  who  could  design  Bow  steeple  ami 
the  interior  of  St.  Stephen 'm,  should  have  added  to  the  former  a  church 
which  is  an  ill-designed  barn  outside,  and  is  paltry  and 
overloaded  to  tho  last  degree  inside.     Had  ho  joined 
Hiich  an  interior  an  that  of  St.  Stephen's  to  hia  steeple 
in  Cheapsido.  he  would  have  produced  a  design  that 
would  have  raised  his  character  as  an  artist  higher  than 
anything  ho  did  at  St.  Paul's ;  and  had  any  architect 
*\j£~        the  courage  to  do  ho  now,  with  such  modifications  an 
would  naturally  suggest  themselves,  we  might  have  a 
church  as  beautiful,  and  far  more  appropriate  to  Protes- 
tant worship,  than  any  uf  the  Gothic  designs  recently 
erected. 

Fleet  Street,  is  another  of  Sir  Christopher's  most  admired 
designs  for  a  steeple.  It  wants,  however  the  poetry  and  the  evidence 
of  careful  elaboration  which  characterise  its  rival  of  Chcapside.  There 
is  something  common- 
place in  the  five  upper 
stories,  each  more  or  less 
a  repetition  of  the  one 
below  it,  and  without  any 
apparent  connection.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
idea  that  they  might  all 
Hi nk  into  one  another, 
and  shut  up  like  the  slides 
of  a  telescope.  A  console, 
a  buttress,  a  sloping  roof, 
—  anything,  in  short — be- 
tween the  storeys,  ■would 
have  remedied  this;  and 
could  so  easily  have  lieen  applied  then — could,  indeed,  now— that  it 
is  wonderful  that  some  such  expedient  escaped  the  attention  of  bo 
great  and  so  constructive  an  architect.  Wren  conquered  this  difficulty 
with  perfect  success  at  Dow  church,  but  ;ill  subsequent  architects  have 
failed  in  reconciling  (lie  horizontal  lines  of  <  'Lissical  with  the  aspiring 
forms  of  Gothic  Art,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Bride's,  l>een  unsuc- 
cessful in  fusing  together  the  two  opposing  systems. 

Externally  the  church  is  not  remarkable  for  anything  but  its  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  pretension  ;  and  internally  the  design  is  con- 
siderably marred  by  the  necessity  of  introducing  galleries  on  eaeh 
Bi.le— a  difficulty  which  no  Classic  or  Gothic  architect  has  yet  fairly 
grappled  with  and  conquered.  Here  the  coupled  columns  which  run 
through  and  support  the  arches  of  the  roof  are  amply  sufficient  for 
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the  purpose,  tad  the  dwarf  pilasters   that  ire  attached  to  then:  bo 

■    with  Miilici.  tit  distinctness.     Hut.  it 
nuiki'n  u  very  thick  and  heavy  pier  In-low,  which  impedes  rision  more 

tl n  4  tumble,  and  the  rati  ootomn  thai  ram  through  the  Boor  of 

ill.-  gallery  bu  R  very  disjointed  uid  awkward  appearance.     Notwith- 

lingthea  defeats,  it  u  a  weO-tigltted,  commodious,  im>l  appropriate 

Protestant  church,  which  hu  aehlo  I  is  thaw  respects, 

anhm  il  b  l.v'st.  James's,  Piooadilly,  tefalah  is  another  and  sonn  what 

:.  ngn  bj  the  - i  architect 


i.     oi    nearly  as  may  ho,  of  tin-  aune  area     St  Bride's 

being  W  it.  long  by  58  wide,  St.  James's  M  by  B7,  wlnon  ia  i « 

appropriate  for  an  auditorium;  sad  the  square  pier  which  supports 
the  gallery,  sod  the  single  ootamn  that  stands  on  rl  to  carry  the  roof, 
ia  not  i.uly  a  metre  artistic,  hoi  :i  more  convenient  arrangement  than 
the  other.  Etagn  itesl  merit  however,  m  the  mode  ia  which  the  roof 
is  constructed ;  fire)  m  a  piece  of  carpentry,  hot  more  as  an  sppre- 
'.i  sad  light  with  i  plsssing  rsrietj  of 
After  8t  Stephen's,  Wslfarook,  it  is  Wren's  most  Mtoeeesfu] 
■_i,  the  ohnreh  ia  disfigured  by  a  hideous  east 
window  and  an  ohjcetionabh  teredos,  and  many  of  in  bIbot  detaUa 
aw  unpleasmg,  it  ia  one  of  thi   verj  beet  interiors  d   ttaj  daes  that  wi 

:  ■ 

■    w  nil-  "ih.i   oaiireh)  -  iii   the  ehty  of    tandon 

which  ■)■■  nttPshow  h good  points  of  detei]     aome  ingeaioua  means 

i  i  the  diflioultiee  of  site  or  d  <ae  showing 
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any  faults  of  construction  or  useless  display  of  unnecessary  adjuncts; 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  are  so  remarkable  as  designs  as  to  admit 
of  l>cing  illustrated  in  a  general  history ;  and,  without  illustrations, 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  peculiarities  is  as  tedious  as  it  is 
uninteresting. 

Although  Wren,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  affected  to  despise 
the  style  of  our  ancestors,  he  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  pressure  as  is  sometimes  applied  to  Gothic  archi- 
tects at  the  present  day,  and  forced  to  build  in  what  he  considered  the 
barbarian  style.  When  this  was  the  case,  he  certainly  showed  to  im- 
mense advantage ;  for  though  the  details  of  his  Gothic  works  are 
always  more  or  less  open  to  criticism,  the  spirit  of  his  work  was 
always  excellent,  and  ho  caught  the  meaning  of  the  Gothic  design  as 
truly  as  many  of  the  most  proficient  of  our  living  architects  have  been 
able  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  such  designs  is  the  tower  of  St. 
Michael's,  Cornhill,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  and  bold.  The  church 
attached  to  it  was  one  of  Wren's  best  designs  internally.  Considering 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  locality,  which  admitted  of  its  being 
lighted  only  from  one  side,  it  was  as  light  and  cheerful  as  it  was 
elegant.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  lias  been  converted  into  the 
bastard  Italian  Gothic,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  some  archi- 
tects, but  which  accords  neither  with  the  locality  nor  the  tower, 
nor  thoso  features  of  the  church  which  it  has  K>en  impossible  to 
disguise.  The  result  has  been  that  Wren's  work  is  entirely  destroyed, 
and  is  replaced  by  an  interior  whoso  principal  characteristic  is  a 
curious  combination  l>otween  tawdriness  and  gloom. 

A  more  successful  design  than  even  St.  michael's  was  the  spire  of 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  wliich,  though  not  so  strictly  Mediaeval  in 
its  details  as  to  attain  perfection  as  a  counterfeit,  is  still  sufficiently 
imitative  for  effect,  and  the  spire  wliich  crowns  the  whole,  resting  on 
four  arches,  possess  more  elegance  than  tho  specimen  at  Newcastle 
which  is  said  to  have  suggested  it,  or  than  any  other  examples  of  this 
peculiar  type  which  have  corns  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  generally  ascribed 
to  Wren,  and  their  pro]x>rtions  are  perfect,  though  their  details  deviate 
more  from  the  Gothic  type  than  is  the  case  with  either  of  the  examples 
last  quoted.  If  they  are  really  his — though  this  is  more  than  doubtful 
— this  was  a  singular  mistake  for  such  an  architect  to  make;  for, 
lieing  here  joined  to  a  really  old  Gothic  building,  the  contrast  is 
painfully  apparent,  and  a  more  exact  imitation  would  have  been  most 
desirable. 

.  The  tower  which  Wren  added  to  the  parish  church  at  Warwick  is 
another  example  of  how  he  caught  the  spirit  while  despising  the 
details  of  the  stylo.     At  a  distance  it  seems  one  of  tho  best-propor- 
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details  an  all  w>  oomptotoly  Ghusia  <  1 1=> i .  whether  it  is  tv..iu  the 
pzejodioaB  of  education  01  BBtia]  taoongrrdfy,   we.  art 

led  at  having  been  cheated  into  admiration,  and  feel  inclined  to 
],wi  tin-  whole  down  h  i  sf  ■< .  (ei.itl  of  bad  taste. 

ba  linn,  b  i  ■  tuoh  be  built,  Wren  bad  the  good  fortune 
i"  ba  Ballad  upon  to  areet  more  Royal  palacei  than  an  ■ 

liin  day  ;   lmt    hi:  was   fur  from    being  BO   III' II II  lift  ll   Witt   tlniu    U  with 

bii  sodesiastioel  bniMinga, 

That  which  be  erected  at  \\  inchester  is  little  better  than  a  great 
brick  I'arrack,  tu  which  purpose  it  is  now  moat  appropriately  applied. 
[i  possesses  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  the  oantn,  and 
soma  very  attenuated  tpeoimfHUi  sf  the  same,  family  in  the  angles, 
which  an  an  attic  teller  than  those  they  Hunk,  lmt  neither  seen  to 
balong  to  tin'  building  tu  which  fluty  arc  attacked. 

Be  was  man  sunwasfnl  el  Hampton  Oouri     though  bare  tin   baaa- 
in.  iit  i-    too  tow,  sapeoialfy  in  the  courtyard;  and  ■  1  n ■  dignify  of  the 
"  t-l   I'tn^i.'"  ih  destroyed   by  tin-   circiilur  window*  ovoi    the  pri 
ones,  audi  where   '  Men   ;i r*_>  introduced,  they  arc  merely  aa  ornay 

nwnte, I  overpowered  by  the  attic  that  crowns  diem     The  great 

merit,  uf  tliis  design  is  its  largeness,  and  lx.'hig  devoid  of  all  anivtu- 
linii.  Prom  the  possession  of  the  Brat  qualify,  it  contrasts  favourably 
with  Wobay's  palace,  to  which  it  is  attached.     Neither  lb  of  the  heat 

■  a-  peculiar  style,  nor  perhaps  tie  In-*!  of  iteage  j  but  then  la 
;  ■ -s  ;ai-\  confusion  about  the  Gothic,  as  compared  with  the 
hi  and  grandeur  uf  tin-  < 'l.issir.  which  is  altogether  in  favor 

of  the  latter.  Winn,  however,  the  earlief  design  is  looked  into,  it 
displaje  an  amount  of  thought  and  adaptation  to  its  usee  which  is 

wholly  wanting  in  the  Classic.  Wrens  design  looks  M  if  it  e.nM 
ban  i ■■■'  ii  made  in  a  day, — Wolsey's  bean  the  impress  ■  >!'  long  and 
paSHBi  though!  applied  during  the  whole  tune  it  was  in  execution i 

1    tiu.u^h,   therefore,   the   conception    of   the   liist    i»   grander,   tfae 

ultimate  impression  derived   Gram  tin-  latter  is  more  Hatisfaetury  and 

■<■  permanent 

i  said  about  Chelsea  Hospital  the  better.     It  would  nut  1*> 

wisy  Ijj  and  ■  worse  building  of  the  same  dimension*  anywhen  ;  hut 

Earns  in  redeemed  by  what  he  did  at  Greeanricn.     Tbo 

■  .i   blocks  an  certainly  from  his  designs,  aad  an  ""'  only  of 
elegance  in  themselves,  but  group  most  happily  with  the  two 

■  i  the  river,  the  deaig 1  the  partial  execution  of 

wlu'i  ii  belong  to  an  earlioi  period. 

A-  bafor ■  1 1 t  i .I  i nf  ffim'i  aarlisal  rarki  was.  the  .Slid- 

donian Theatre  at  Oxford;  ami  thmigli  cv.t.Tn;dK  ii  ill •*.■■<  imi  pos-css 
eat  dignify,  tba  meads  is  oteganl  and  appropriate,  and  ih 
i  i  [on  of  anj    larg«  r  t  etas  ■■■  would  hai  e  ba 
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,.r,.i   not    111   aoootdonoe  with   the  h» ■->  -   ol    window 

Gestures  which  the  oi 

'I'll.'  i. ...I'  Wiiw  .iil-llv  I'Hihl'L  n    !    ■ 

of  wii-ntifii'  oorpentry,  oovering  an  area    70  ft. 

support       I'll"   wiiultj    julvii.'i    i-  iiri-Jiii^o".!   w  tuieulitically,  and  witl 

>T  li  judg at,  thai  a  largi  i    numb  r 

tfau  ball  t ii=i ti  iii  any  ritoihu  building  in  the  United  Kih.hI 

■  'incnili .  neither  Wren   noi   any  one  pfceo  ever  thought  • 
adapting    its    peculiarities    to   Church    Architecture    u 
pUi, 

The  Library  iii    Trinity  College    in  the  Bister   l  nivi-ism    i 
equally  sacoetafat,  though  a  for  easier  design.     Practically  it  in  no) 

unlike  the    |.-:  .  1 1 1 1  ■.  -■  r  i  ■  r  ■  - 1     I      i-i:i:i     ,.l    Si.  I \i. ■-..,■    .,i     ParU,  wind 

■■    W Icul  No.  144),  accept  that  than  the  tail 

slnlVV     !■.     I  Pi  VII  |  ill  .1      bj     I k:-..         ill     (  '.iniliiiil-i-      In      J  pi    :: 


which  Loubl  i  be  sruhib  ■  I  to  be  used  as  an  extension,  tf  cm 

.■  ware  requited  by  tlic  <  ..lli'j..-  imtlmriiics.     Not  cmlj  i* 
upper  ■tnroy  well  ;iri-:iiif;-i''l  iiinl  will  lighted  for  the  purpose  fur  wide 
ii  wins  irik-mli.-it,  lini  i'\ii'iiiiil]y  il  is  a  remarkably  plsasini 

lign.     The  sfieot  towards  the  courtyard  is  very  muoh  Bpwl« 

by  ill''  1 1 ■  nt'  tli.i  lilinuy  Ifing  lu-nii^ht  ilnwn  rh  lowu  the  springioj 

..I"  the  arches  of  the  arcade  which   supports  it.      Had  the  xcule  l** 

sufficient,  ii   would  bave  bee sy  to  remedy  this  defeul    by  iirtr 

dnciBg  smaller  pillars  to  support  the  Boor;  but,  there  ■ 

ill  that  i*  done  i*  bo  block  up  the  tops  of  the  arches,  and  it  laofta  | 
if  ii-.    Boor  bad  sunk  t"  thai  exte he  whole  design  being  ahai 
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teristic  of  Wren's  ingenuity  and  good  taste,  but  also  of  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  artistic  principles  of  design. 

It  is  singular  that  the  architect  of  these  two  buildings  should  ever 
havo  erected  anything  so  comnionj)lace  as  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  Warwick  Lane ;  but  it  is  just  this  inequality  that  is  so  puzzling  in 
Wren's  designs, — as,  for  instance,  the  Monument  at  London  Bridge  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  Classical  columns  which  have 
been  erected  in  Europe,  though  their  name  is  Legion ;  but  Temple 
Bar  is,  perhajjs,  the  most  unsuccessful  attempt  that  ever  was  made  to 
reproduce  a  Classical  triumphal  archway.  Ilad  Wren  been  regularly 
educated  as  an  architect,  or  had  he  thoroughly  mastered  the  details  of 
the  stylo  he  was  using,  as  Inigo  Jones  had  done,  most  of  these  incon- 
gruities would  have  been  avoided;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  such  an  education  would  have  cramped  his  genius : — on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  for  believing  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  tools  would  havo  enabled  him  to  work  with  more  facility,  and  to 
avoid  those  errors  which  so  frequently  mar  the  best  of  his  designs, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  must  inevitably  vitiate  the  designs  of  any  man 
who  is  practising  an  art  based  on  false  principles,  and  depending  for 
its  perfection  on  individual  talent,  and  not  on  the  immutable  laws  of 
Science. 

Though  he  did  fail  sometimes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Wren  was 
a  giant  in  Architecture,  and,  considering  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  not  only  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  from  the 
people  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  small  modicum  of  taste  or  know- 
ledge that  prevailed  anywhere,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  what  ho 
did  accomplish  that  was  good,  rather  than  wonder  at  his  occasional 
failures.  His  greatest  praise,  however,  is,  that  though  he  showed  the 
way  and  smoothed  the  path,  none  of  his  successors  have  surpassed — if, 
indeed,  any  have  equalled — him  in  what  he  did,  though  a  century  and 
a  half  have  now  elapsed  since  his  death,  and  numberless  opportunities 
have  since  been  afforded  in  every  department  of  Architectural  Art. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Anne 1702  |  (?eorjrc  II 1727 

(icurgel 17U  I  (Jcorgc  III 17*0 


The  history  of  Architecture  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  not  characterised  by  anything  so  brilliant  as  the  career 
of  either  Jones  or  Wren,  is  marked  in  the  beginning  by  the  daring 
originality  of  Vanbrugh,  and  closes  with  the  correct  classicality  of 
Chambers.  It  is  also  interesting  to  watch  during  its  closing  years 
the  gradual  bifurcation  of  styles  which  has  since  divided  the  pro- 
fession into  two  hostile  camps,  following  principles  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  and,  in  their  angry  haste,  diverging  further 
and  further  from  the  true  principles  which  alone  can  lead  to  any 
satisfactory  result  in  Art. 

The  two  men  who  succeeded  to  Wren's  practice  and  position — 
nawkHinoor1  and  Vanbrugh2 — were  both  born  in  the  "Annus  Mira- 
bilis"  (1600),  which  made  the  name  and  fortune  of  their  great  proto- 
type. The  former  was  his  friend  and  pupil,  and,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  employed  to  carry  out  his  designs.  From  what  wo  know  of  the 
pupil's  own  works,  we  may  almost  certainly  assert  that  the  double 
spires  of  All  Souls'  College  at  Oxford  were  designed  by  the  master. 
They  display  the  same  intimate  appreciation  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  Gothic  Art,  combined  with  the  same  disregard  of  its  details,  which 
characterise  the  towers  at  Warwick  or  in  Cornhill  and  Wren's  Gothic 
work  generally ;  but  in  so  far  as  poetry  of  conception  or  beauty  of 
outline  is  concerned,  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  most  of  the 
portals  erected  in  Oxford  even  during  the  best  age,  and  far  surpass 
any  of  the  very  correct  jiroductions  of  tho  present  day. 

Hawksmoor  was  also  the  architect  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
which  is  remarkable  as  one  of  tho  earliest  of  the  churches  with 
jx>rtieoes  which  became  afterwards  so  fashionable.  The  portico  here 
consists  of  six  well-proportioned  Corinthian  pillars ;  but  instead  of 
pilasters  at  tho  back,  he  has  used  half-columns,  which  look  as  if  they 
had  by  mistake  been  built  into  the  wall,  thus  adding  to  the  appear- 


Born  1066;  died  1736.  *  D0111  1666;  died  1726. 
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anee  of  tiiitfuuuuuuo  these  adjuncts  usually  suggest    The  spire,  whrob 
:■  in"  ti.l. I  'm  Intend"  3  to  raafise  Pliny's  description  of  tai  ttauaoleiira 

at  Hal  tea  mass  us,  lias  tit  least  tlio  merit  of  standing  0) I  side ;  and, 

■■■■  were  cleared  sway  a  little,  bo  as  to  admit  of  it*  being 
seen,  tie  whole  would  form  an  picturesque  ■  group  u  almost  hd 
church  in  Ixni<lon. 

St    Mary's    WiHihi.ith,   in    Lombard  Street,  is  another  eliurch  by 

tin.-   same   airhit-vt.  1  'ill    in    |    wry  different    style.       Here    the   elVct   is 

mght  to  lie  attained  1  >.v  '"'Id  rustieation  and  massive  forms.      All  [lie 

forms   aru   original,   and    to    them    the   Hassan!   details   an-   entirely 

subordinated.      Internally   tin;   lighting   in  principally  from   the    roof, 

mid  wry  anooeunful   Ebr  a  church  of  this  nee,  though  the  mode  in 

trhioh  ii  is  introduced  is  snob  as  would  hardly  be  applicable  i.,  one  on 

■  scale. 

He  built   also    the  now  celebrated  church  of  St,  Gearges-in-the 

East,  iron i  the  design  of  wliieh  almost  every  trace  of  Classical! ty  baa 

disappeared,  end  where  the  effect  is  sought  to  lie  obtained  l.n-  grand 

ii("  Ebnn   and   detail,  aooompanied  by  wi  ll-iuarked,  and, 

ii    iini-.r    I..-  admitted.  ]«.Tfeetly  intelligible,  (list  rilit.it  ion  of  tin-  \  a  linns 

.-. 'inii'i>ii  i "ii.     The   result,   however,  is   tar  from  being 

:  and  (hi'  term  vulgar  expresses  more  correctly  the  efiect 

produced  than  jiorliaps  any  other  epithet  that  eotild  In.1  applied  to  it. 

It  ihows  Low  unsettled  men's  minds  wen  in  matters  of  testo  at 
this  period,  thai  an  architect  should  hare  produoed  three  such  churches 
so  utterly  dissimilar  in  principle;  the meant  to  be  an  ea 

Unction    Of   II-  ill  1m  n    tonus  ;    iiu.itlii.'r    protend  1 ng    I"    n  |u  <  -<ul    what    a 

Protestant  ohnroh  in  tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  should 
be,  wholly  freed  from  Claasioal  athnoasj  and  the  third  intermediate 
between   the  two,  original  in  form,  and  only  allowing  n 

,1,'tnils  to  peer  through  tho  modern  design  u  onu ate,  but   not  as 

leiNilltill  parts  Of  it.      It  is  evident   that   m    progress  "as  to  !-■  ho]ml 

(or  in  mi  1 1  -i   ■'■!'■  of  marten,  and  that  the  Whhaa  must  before  long 
■  ■lily  towards  either  originality  or  towards  servility. 

5ti  .'oil  1 1  Vanbrugh  dsrired  his  love  of  pond  ■ 

blood  that  is  said  to  have  flowed  in  his  veins,  n 
accident  of  taste  or  education,  ii  was  at  least  innate  and  overpowering, 
RThatevei  in.  other  faults  may  havo  been,  Vanhrngh  had  at  least  the 
merit  that  he  knew  what  in:  wanted  :     whether  it  was  right  ox  wrong 

question  ;  —ami  ho  knew  also  bow  to  reach  what  he  aimed 
at.  II'?  never  faltered  in  his  earei  r  ;  and  from  first  to  last — at  Blen- 
heim   and    Castle    Howard,    as   at    Sea ton    IMaval    and    < ■  ritnsthorpe 

;  rimople  runs  through  ill  I  Ins  designs,  and  ii  was  a  worthy 
one  -;.i   lofty  aspiration  after  grandeur  and  eternity.     In  a  better  I 
.;  have  led  to  infinite  tuoeesa  ;  and  i  ran  in  his.  it'  applied,  l 
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the  construction  of  liiausolca  or  temples,  where  accommodation  was 
not  of  importance,  lio  would  certainly  have  surpassed  all  his  compeers. 
But  fate  decreed  that  he  should  only  build  palaces  or  country  seats, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  gloomy  grandeur,  coupled 
with  some  thing  that  looks  very  like  pretentious  vulgarity. 

Blenheim  was  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  what  St.  Paul's  was  to  Wren 
—the  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  and  the  work  by  which  he  will  be 
judged  and  his  name  liauded  down  to  posterity.  Of  the  two,  perhaps 
Vanbrugb's  chance  was  the  best.  To  build  a  monumental  palace  in  a 
noble  jmrk,  on  such  a  scale,  and  backed  by  the  nation's  purse,  was 


at  least  as  grand  an  occasion  as  to  erect  a  metropolitan  cathedral, 
hampered  as  Wren  was  by  liturgical  difficulties  and  critical  nobodies. 
At  first  sight  Vanbrugh  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  equal  to 
the  task.  Nothing  can  well  be  grander  than  his  plan  and  the  general 
conception  of  the  whole.  There  is  a  noble  garden  front,  323  ft.  in 
extent,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  private  apartments,  on  the  other  by 
a  noble  library  182  ft.  in  length,  and  an  entrance  facade  with  wings, 
curving  forward  bo  as  to  leasl  up  to  the  grand  entrance ;  and  beyond 
these,  great  blocks  of  buildings  containing  the  offices.  Ac,  all  forming 
part  of  the  design,  and  extending  to  8jlJ  ft.  east  and  west.  In  de- 
signing his  elevation  ho  avoided  all  the  faults  that  ean  be  charged 
against  Versailles,  which  was  then  the  typical  palace  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  the  tameness  which  his  predecessor  had  introduced  at 
Winchester  and  at  Hampton  Court;  yet  with  all  this,  Blenheim 
cannot  be  called  successful.  The  principal  Order  is  so  gigantic  as  to 
dwarf  everything  near  it ;  and  as  it  everywhere  covers  two  storeys,  it 
is  always  seen  to  lie  merely  an  ornament.     In  the  entrance-front  esjie- 
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■  ■i.i]i\  there  it  Book  ■■•  amftudon  <■!  Lines  )  parts  u  to  <: 

■    ■■"  ntinl  t.i  grandeur,  while  the  detaihi  are  too  Urge  toadmil 
nt'  their  being  ptctrawqne;  and  though  the  sky-line  b 

broken,  it  ih  by  fnntaatia  and  do*  by  oonetrnettre  ek nta.     If  we 

this  thari  tin-  details  are  always  badly  drawn,  u  ■ 
applied,  ii  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  even  bo  grand 
a  design  mag  be  naarrei 

Tii"  design  <rf  the  Park  fronl 

the  entrance  facade,  its  ontiine  being  simple I  g 1.  and  tin-  anglon 

Hill   accentuated    by  the  square  tower-like  mnnwa  which  terminate 
iImtm  on  either  l-.-tnl  ■   Ha  one  defto-1   being  the  gigantic  Order  of 


■  iinlrii  hii.nl.  Ukulii  mi.     >.il.-  in 


rlu-  (•.■litre,  which  ia  as  inapproprinti    aa  Miohael    Ingelo'i  Order  at 

St.  Peter's,  ami  producing  the  aa dwarfing  and  nthnuriaing  affect 

IVrhnp  tin'  heppieal  pari  of  the  whole  are  the  two  1*1  ■ 

aaoh   IVi  ft.  in  extent.    Their  details  maybe  ■  little  too  large  and 

i.„.  ooai  e  fin   I > ■■-(!''  \ i'li i riit uiv.  Imii  tin'  proportion 

i  ■-  appropriate  to  their  situation,  and  the  outline  pleaaingl] 
broken.  Th.'ii-  iik-minh  i--.  t Le  want  of  apparent  conBeotion  between 
tin-  rusticated  towers  at  the  angli  b  and  the  plain  oonl  re  between  then, 
ll.nl  thi'  I'.wi-r  i-tufi'i1  nt'  1 1  j « -  i'  ntre  been  rusticated,  or  the  nutieation 
In-ill  Quitted  from  the  upper  storoji  of  the  towers,  it  would  have  been 

imsv  in  bring  tlii'in  mi :-,  seem  parte 

of  tin.'  aame  d<  ri  .■  a. 

Internally  the  hall  ia  too  high  fur  its  other  dimensions;!  and  the 
ioh   ia  tin*  unset  room   in  the  house,  ia  destroyed   by  the 
.  ■  of  the  details.     Altogether  i  he  pal 
if  it  had  Inen  designed  by  some  Brobdingnagi  uiarohited  foa  the  real 
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dence  of  their  little  Gulliver.  There  are  many  things  that  recall  the 
fact  that  it  is  meant  for  the  residence  of  men  of  ordinary  stature,  and 
aa  many  which  make  us  wonder  why  as  attempt  should  be  made  to 
persuade  us  that  the  inhabitants  were  giants. 

Castle  Howard  is  the  next  in  importance  of  Vanbrugh's  works, 
and,  though  erected  about  the  same  time,  is  a  far  more  successful 
design  than  Hleuhoim.  In  plan  it  is  somewhat  similar,  and  looks 
almost  as  extensive  :  but  being  only  one  storey  high  over  the  greater 
part,  it  is  in  reality  much  smaller  ;  and  its  defects  arise  principally 
from  the  fact  that  Vanbrugh  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
ornament  a  building  except  by  the  introduction  of  an  Order,  and  to 
have  had  the  greatest  horror  of  placing  one  Order  over  another  :  henco 
the  incongruity  of  his  designs.  If  the  Order  of  the  centre  is  of  the 
proper  proportion,  that  of  the  wings  must  be  too  small,  as  the  one 


J  :  i  )■.<.  I  s  ■*'■ 


jf  I'ufc  FroDlof  Castle  Howard. 


Order  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  double  the  height  of  the  other,  though 
they  are  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ;  while  from  the  position 
and  size  of  the  windows  wo  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  rooms  are 
of  tho  same  height  throughout.  At  Castlo  Howard  the  whole  design 
is  much  soberer  and  simpler  than  that  of  Blenheim.  The  cupola  in 
the  centre  gives  dignity  to  tho  whole,  and  breaks  tho  sky-line  much 
more  pleasingly  than  the  towers  of  the  other  palace.  The  wings  and 
offices  are  more  subdued ;  and  on  the  whole,  with  all  Vanbrugh's 
•  grandeur  of  conception,  it  has  fewer  of  his  faults  than  any  other  of 
his  designs  ;  and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  point  out 
a  more  imposing  country-house  possessed  by  any  nobleman  in  England 
than  this  palace  of  tho  Howards. 

He  was  much  less  successful  in  his  smaller  designs,  such  as  Seaton 
Delaval,  Eastbury,  or  Grimsthorpo,  as  in  these  tho  largeness  of  the 
parte  and  the  coarseness  of  tho  details  become  perfectly  offensive  from 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  objecte  to  which  they  were  applied  ; 
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end,  had  we  "ii  h  these  to  judge  (Von,  we  might  pronounce  him  to  1*  a 
mooeaefn]  playwright,  bat  certainly  bo  aroMteot    <  both  Howard  and 

Uenhehn  redeem  bin  from  any  snot  ropi -li.  bai  ii  can  hardly  be 

K,-ii<l  thai  I'v.'n  (hero  In' «iiis  <'i|H,il   to  bin  opportunities,  whicSi  were 
■neb  h  seldom  I'n  1 1  r . .  Hi.'  share  of  aa  architect  in  this  oountry. 

OontMapnWiy  with  these  iiie-it  was  Colin  Campbell,  a  mini  of  BO 
eynius  iiv  iiri^iiiiility,  but  i>l"  ounsiik-nilile  tjiBtc,  as  is  shown  liy  Lis  nwu 
designs,  pabtiahsd  iii  llio  '  VitruviiiR  TtritaimicuK."  whioh   prove  at  "I! 

nts  that  lie  IijkI  Hiifliciutit  fit'iir*  to  tijipiteiute  and  thoroughly  to 
iiuiliisl.inil  the  principles  of  Inigo  Jorum's  school.  Tin-  pattOBaOf 
Architecture  in  t h;ii  age  seem,  however,  to  have  l&naiad  Qui  they  hod 
progressed  beyond  that  stage;  and  as  porticoes  had  become  the  mshion, 
nothing  wonld  go  down  without  one.  In  Oampbell'i  aaaignfl  they  an 
need  with  u  much  propriety  and  taste  as  the  feature  is  well  capable  of, 

■a  applied  I [welling-house  ;  and  ho  may  1*  said  to  have  fixed  the 

Airiivi-.iiiin  type u  the maneion  i>i'  'in'  ''i^'ii.i  ntli  eeniury. 

Mik  inn*;  celebrated]  prodnction  m  Wanatead  Boose,  whioh  me 
long  aonaidered  u  the  moat  perfect  example  of  the  olaai  of  portiooed 


i  bough  it-  design  i~>  certainly  a  mistake,  attQ,  if  onoe  people 

get   niil'iri'l  wii  li  the  idea  that  a  portico  meana  nothing,  Imt  tluit  it  is 

i"   l'--niirliil    mi   '.Iiji.'i't    In    itwlf  tlmt    they  ure  willing   llieir  iviinluwH 

slnHiiii  I ir-  itieiiiiveiiiiiitly  liru-k'ein'il  in  oider  that  they  maj  enjoy  the 
dignity  it  confers,  a  portico  may  p>  anywhere,  and  I*  of  any  SUGG 
rwjuircd,  but  it  will  never  e<  mm  to  \jv  mi  offcueo  against  all  the  beet 
principles  of  arohiteetnral  ■!<  sign. 

■  I  of  thi  front  at  Wanstead  me  very/ needy  the  same  m 
that  of  Castle  Howard  (about  900  ft.} ;  but  when  we  eompan  the  two 

■  . i r h  —  « .  1  (hai  .-'.en  die  lui.l  taste  i't"  Vjinliriigh 

■  the  iiiiii'ticHH of  f'iniiplfU.     H is  design  u  elegant,  bat  no 

■  looh  lit   il   ■  KOOnd  time;    and  tla.Ujdi  it  o.  It.iitily  does  not 

osend,  ii  ean  hardly  he  said  to 

Kent  '     «ii'    Ikt    rather    fa lis   aivhit.et,    i.f    i,l..nil     (lie    same 


Bifl  HJSTORT  OF   HODEKS    IRCHITB  TURK. 

.  Imt,  fortunately  fnr  Mm,  he  waa  a  h 
EariofBurungton,  who  waaai  .  drilled  in  Arenitoottu 

M  ilini  it  i.-.  difficult  I"  know  on  the  one  hand  how  mush  ■  I 

auonld  be  assigned  to  the  Karl,  and  on  the  other  how  for  tin-  F.al  a 

Ii.im'    I-.])   iiMrintnd    by    tlie  practical    knowledge    of    hi.-   ■  : 

Between   tfcem   theytefrontod   Burlington  Howe,  in  a  nuuu 

d£  (Ii>    beel    1  tuli.ni   mvliittrt.s  of  an   earlier  day,  and  wi1  h 

I'iiviilar  colonnade  in  front,  and  the  van 

clegimt  mill  iirtisiii'  iii'  all  tin'  tftwa  tnui  thongh  hardly 


justifying  all  the  praise  that  was  laviahed-on  it  at  the  timi  . 
them  also  they  probably   designed    the  Dorthern.'Parli    Fl 
Treasury  Buildings  at  Whitehall,  which,  if  completed,  would  be  n 
wiitliy  -.f  lui-M. I. ,|Rs  than  anything  taatliaa been  done  there  since  hi- 
time.    The  only  design  that  we  know  to  be  hie  own  is  thai  of  theHoi 


'  At  present  il  is  only  reuuirknble  as  na 
■  Innipl.'  tu  sli"W  bom  .-.i-y  il  El  .iri.lu.y 
even  tho  Lest  buildings  by  ill-judged 
ml'liliiiiia  cr  alterations;  nil  upper  storey 

liii^i.Tii  added, mon  -olid  and  with  me 

OrdH  tails  tfcffll  Hint  on  which  it  stands, 
mas  utterly  to  on  li  what  wu  the  pfaM 

!«'»/■  of  il,r  building;  though  there  are 
■•-  liy  which  this  might  have 
lulu  avoided  without  ony  nocrifice  of  con- 
vi-nii  iini.  Aa  if  this  were  not  enough, 
when  11  glass-roofed  porch  was  wntiU-tt  to 
shelter  visitors  to  tlieir  exhibition,  the 
Aiwlomiciaiis,  instead  of  iieing  the  lightest 
possible     forms    o:    sione-norli— or     hen, 


wMah    would    hare    been    hotter—! 
borrowed  a.  fiiyulo  of  tlie  heaviest  rusti- 
cated masonry  from  tome  Indian  ei 
of  the  eighteenth  cestui] 
their  glass  frames.     Not  only  is  Ibis  a 
iili-niilily  in  itself,  but  it  Ima  cut  off  11 
lower  parts  and  piaetleally  shortaDcd  tl 
columns  :>f  the  pi'incipiil 
rendered  insignificant  by  what  una  plac 

u[iii!  Qteav 

'Hi.-    DMuequsnoe   of  nil   this   i 
what  ii  few  yean  age  was  one  of  the  im.s 

elegant,    U   now  one    of  the  Yery  v 

i'i'liii"-ini':'l  os pies  "i  il-'  mettnpaHi 
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Guards,  which  Minn  tj   BSCaped    tx  tug  n  very  pleasing  design,  mid  at 

the  inn.  it  was  emoted  most  hare  looked  much  bettor  than  it  does, 
l - ■  1 1 1 -^.  no*  Brushed  by  the  larger  and  more  iinjn.vi.int  buildings  on 
■  I.  lis  wont  [feature  is  the  cupola,  *  bich  I-  bean  and  mrig- 
uitiiMHi  i.>  the  i.i-t  degree,  but  otherwise  the  design  is  varied  end 
pietarenque,  and  free  from  gml  of  the  errors  end  faulto  of  the  age  m 
whine  Etwu  erected.    The  design,  however,  would  be  rnore  appropriate 

' 17  Best  of  a  twWeman  than  to  that  of  a  pufclio  building  0 te 

of  the  nnj.it  favoured  sites  in  the  motropolie 

w  bi  liu  t  ii  wu  that  be  wae  more  fortunate,  or  that  be  bad  more 
pt'ii ins.  than  tin!  two  but-named  arnbiteota,  James  Gibhe '  produced  two 

buildings  which  gave  him  a  higher  position  aiming  tin.'  artists  nl'  Lin 
rnniilrv  than  tin-}-  can  aspiro  to. 

The  first  rif  these  is  tin-  I  'hurch  of  St.  MartinVin- the- Fields,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  handsomest  church  of  its  age 
and  class.  The  hexastyle  portico  of  Corinthian  ooramna,  33  ft.  in 
In  i^'ht.  anil  Im-h  i  11  ti ■!■'■! il inn  11  iiitiiuiN  dei-p.  is  as  pet  tYvt  n  reproduction  of 


Interior  View  of  St.  MMfetWa^hhl  I 

tliat  Classical  feature  tut  can  well  bo  made  ;  and  1 1 1  +_■  mode  in  which.  th< 
pilasters  an.'  repeated  all  round  suggests  1  Classics]  temple  to  ■  wry 

extent,  if  we  on  persuade  ouxserres  not  '■■ 
two  storeys  of  windows  between  them,  which   however  rnur  the  effbel 

'  Bora  107*  ;  died  IToi. 
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considerably.  Internally  it  is  a  combination  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
arrangement  for  St.  Bride's  and  St.  James's ;  but  overdone,  and  with 
the  usual  objectionable  feature  of  a  fragment  of  an  entablature  placed 
over  each  column  before  receiving  the  arch.  This,  as  before  remarked, 
is  frequently  seen  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Art, 
though  very  rarely  in  Erancc  ;  but  wherever  it  is  introduced  it  is  fatal.1 
It  must  also  be  added  that  the  ornamentation  of  the  roof  throughout  is 
overdone,  and  not  in  good  taste.  Externally,  the  great  defect  of  the 
design  is  the  mode  in  which  the  spire — in  itself  not  objectionable — is 
set  astride  on  the  portico.  Not  only  does  it  appear  unmeaningly  stuck 
through  the  roof,  but,  over  so  open  a  portico,  has  a  most  crushing 
and  inharmonious  effect.  Had  it  been  placed  alongside,  as  at  Blooms- 
bury,  for  which  the  situation  is  singularly  favourable,  not  only  would 
the  church  have  reached  more  nearly  the  Classical  effect  to  which 
it  was  aspiring,  but  the  whole  composition  would  have  been  very 
much  improved. 

Gibbs's  other  great  work  was  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford.  He 
perhaps  cannot  be  congratulated  on  his  choice  of  a  circular  or  domical 
form  for  the  purpose;  but  if  his  employers  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  lower  storey  wholly  for  the  sake  of  giving  height  to  the 
building,  and  consented  to  the  adoption  of  a  form  by  which  hardly 
more  than  half  the  accommodation  was  obtained  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  he  perhaps  was  not  to  blame,  as  in  so  doing 
he  has  produced  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing,  of  the  Classical  buildings  to  be  found  in  Oxford.  Its 
great  fault  is  that  nothing  in  the  design  in  the  least  degree  indi- 
cates the  purpose  to  winch  it  was  to  be  applied ;  and  even  after  all 
the  sacrifices  made  for  effect,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  two  ranges 


188.    Diagram  showing  the  oflfa-t  of  revcrsinp  the  ontuMaturo 

in  a  |»ill;ir. 


1  Had  the  architects  only 
had  the  sense  to  turn  the 
fragment  topsyturvy,  it 
would  then  have  been  con- 
structively correct.  It  would, 
in  fact,  have  become  the 
Moorish  horseshoe  arch,  and, 
with  a  very  slight  modifi- 
cation of  detail,  might  have 
lost  much  of  its  offensive 
character,  while  it  would 
have  ranged  as  well  with 
anything  on  the  wall.  Of 
course  any  feature  invented 
for  the  place  would  have 
been  better  than  either;  but 
if  Classical  features  must  be 
used,  it  is  best  that  it  should 
be  done  so  that  they  shall 
be  as  constructive  as  the 
form  will  admit  of. 


I 
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af  window  between  the  oohuaae.    The  proportions,  howerer,  ol  the 
■....!,  ti,,    ,i,tuii-  -i j .| k < .j ir-ljir.    to   their    plane,   and  well 
■  ...i  iin    building  bai  8  nononeBtal  run!  elegant  look  of 
nhi.-ii  its  architect  might  well  be  proud. 

Tin/  moot  Bttooeaefo]  nrchited  of  the  latter  half  <•''  the  eighteenth, 
uautui j  wae Sir  WilUam  Chernben,1  end  be  wa»  fortunate  is  owing 

an  opportunity  of  displaying  bie  talents  in  tl rectum  of  Somenet 

Bonne,  which  wbb  undoubtedly  the  greatest  anduteatanl  work  of  the 
rtdgn  of  George  the  Third. 

I  .hi  -I  the  '1-  rign  i-  mi.  in.!  Hi  ..I  Strand  (rent,  which  hi 

IXl    Of  tl Id    palace  1'iiilt    l>y 

lin-i.  Jonea,1  and  polled  down  to  dmI  ■■■  btuhKnga, 

■■    .H..1  1796 

'  TUi  I ul,  ii  MOOnd  tim.-  bom  uii-ire  literally  n  r  i y  Fire  Oflloo. 

Beennl  sir.-,  i- 


hi  mmm 


tin i,  tu  tin;  i-iplit  iiml  li'fl  i.il'  the  I'litraiiuo,  jiiviui  iiiinii.nsi.'inlnititji^i.'.  j 
thoy  allow  the  two  sunk  stories  to  bo  added  to  the  height  of  thewioi 
The  same  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  other  si. lis  of  the  OOU 
which  consist  of  Mocks  of  building  of  277  and  224  ft.  n 
and,  being  under  50  ft.  in  height,  are  proportion  ally  much  lawm  I 
the  entnnoe-blocs  just  described,  and  far  too  low  for  their  law 
They  aro  besides  treatod  with  a,  severity  singularly  mwapaBei 
Except  small  spaces  in  the  centre  and   -if   the  extremities,  the  whcla  [i 
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rusticated,  even  above  the  Level  of  the  upper  window*  Booh  ■  made 
of  iv.  mm  i 'lit  might  he  excusable  m  en  exterior  of  bold  outline,  though, 
■  v.  1 1  then,  tut rdly  in  rin ij i mi <ii.ii i  with  a  Corinthian, Order j  but  i  oonrt- 

yard  i-  ■  no-terntine  U'lwi'i'ii  ;■  iii  ■  ii. I  mi  exterior, 

mill  it  would  generally  be  mom  excusable  to  treat  ii  un  if  ii  might  lie 
i... .!.  .i  ..v,  r.  end  u  converted  into  en  Interior,  then  to  design  it  wita 

tin    arid  severity  which  in  hi  -ofl'i-uiiivi'  hate, 

i  front,  howen  r,  ma  <  Ihembi  rafa  greet  opportani'ty  .  but  it 
3  ehowa  how  little  he  was  equal  to  die  teak  he  had  under- 
taken.   To  treat  a  southern  facade  nearly  BOO  ft.  ua  extent,  in  tneaame 

hi    bad  treated  i  aoTtaern  « ly  199  ft.  long,  would 

■  mi  m  great  .i  blunder  as  an  arohiteat  ever  Btade.  In 
ordi  i  to  produce  the  aame  bar ay  of  effect,  be  ooghl  to  have  exagge- 
rated the  Bite  of  the  parte  in  icirtetbing  like  the  sane  proportion  ;  bat 
lost*  ed  of  i lii«. '».!  1 1  i Iii.  Im-rnifiii  :n i.l  tlii'  i  'nl.  r  ;iiv  ii.iwii'ii  one-third 

snd  ane-fom  ill  Leaa  than  those  of  the  9tr 1  front,  though  so  aunilaj  ea 

to  deoeivi  the  eye.  as  if  to  make  thin  capital  defeol  Bven  i i  appa- 
rent than  it  would  iitlni  ■•:  i"  I...  ■■. .  I..  ■  ii.  Ir  |i]:m-,  1 1  .i  i,  i  >;ii.i.  46  ft.  wide, 
and  of  abont  two-third*  "f  tin  In  i^lit  ul'  his  inn  in  lmililiiiL;,  in  front  of  it. 

It  ia  tlnis  mi  wonder  that  i1  looks  hardly  as  high,  and  ia  not  more 
dignified  than  a  terrace  of  private  housee  b  the  Begantfa  Park,  or 
.Is.  whore.  Hue  Is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  ho  had  100  ft,  ofalevation 
nviiiltthle  from  the  water's  edge,  without  eddingonoinoh  t"  the  In-i^Lr  of 
iii.-  buildings,  which  was  more  than  iruffioient  (or  architectural  effect,  it' 
In?  h;nl  known  how  to  list'  it.  Even  with  the  terrace  ua  it  is,  if  ho  hinl 
brought  forward  tin-  «  inga,  onlyto  tin  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  thrown 
i"'i  !'(..  I..- iv. .n|. i  have  improved  the  court  im- 
■:..!  given  variety' and  beigb.1  i>>  the  river  front,  and  then, 

ii    I'lipulii    ui'  i-i.nn.'    iiijjn'1    I  until  re    in    the    CHitTO,  tin     WOTti 

dafeata  ef  the  building  might  have  i"-.  d  avoided. 

It  was  evident,  however,  tlwi  'i"-  i •_:.  i  ■  ■  ^ '  i  •  ■  i  >  "t"  i  i tx  n  a  mid 

ti-i   ii. i  highi  r  than  the  oonoeptian  of  a  square,  impoetk  mass :  and, 

although  he  was  one  of  the  meal  oorreol  and  i staking  arohiteota 

BOt  employed  in  niiy 

■'  iiiiji.it tmiiT.  uii"l  that  tlii-  lirihiiity  ilo  imt  aaem  to  have 

jMtrouisofl  him  to  any  gnat  extent,     !!•<  bad  evidently  no  ejasjj  of 

mind  or  inventive  faculty,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  pri&oiplea  of 

■  i  what  might  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  Vignola  and 

iit  l,i  ■<  -iii-iii-  ..  me  of  the  Orders.    Thia  may  produce 

but  commonplace  designs  can  be  thw  only  result,  and  this 

be  laid  Of  the  winks  of  Sir  Wi  Ilium  Chambers, 


'  A  siiiiicwhnt  Bidiilnrln-jt. iKi.i  lu  lli. il     IMiuethorae,   with   tlie    luppirat  remilt, 
l,i  r.    ni'li' -n'l  il.  not  ainiu  joint  npi  op-    though,  even  in  Iliat  liiaiuxi  fiu,mlo,  Uiu 

;      •ftkSL 
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i  !.■    -.j-.liiiiri.s  who,  iii  the  latti  i   half  ol   I 
age  of  the  nobility  Lu  thi  gn 
brotnon    Ld&m,  who,  i'i't'-T  the  publication   bj    Robert1 
work  ott  Bpolatro,  acquired  h  ropnto  foi 
which  their  bnDdiugB  by  no 

wan   oertauily  inferior  i'vi.'ii  tn  <  'luunliersi    Thejl   greed 
it  Ik.'— is,  that  they  stamped!  their  works  with  a  oortaii 
originality,  which,  had   il  bean  of  a  I* ■((<■?  tjii;jli( y.  ini-lii   liavn  ilon 
somethiug  to  emancipate    Art    from    iti    i ■  i  ■       lie    priinipa 

i-hiiri.rli'ristir    of   f!i<  :.  :i    of    v.-vy    large  v 

down,  generally  wit! i  dreeainga,     'I  hew  they  frequent] 

to  group,  three  or  more  together,  by  a  great  glazed  arch  over  thorn,  i 
j,s  to  try  and  '■■  aide  of  a  house  loi  I 

whan  they  did  m  >r  orn mta,  thi  j  ■ 

thinneat  and  most  tawdry  class,     The  Facade  of  the  Aaaemblj   Eta 


at  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  vary  beel  specimens  of  their  style,  and    !V.- 
from  its  defeota  than  moel   of  their  designs.     In  London,  then  i 
AdelphLeo  called  from  being  the  creation  of  tlie  four  brothers,  am 
sides  of  Fiteroy  Square,  where  all   their  peculiaritiea  come  into  ]'bty. 

They  iilsn  il.hip\i-i|  i'i  irlLiii'l  1'Iiut  unil  Finslmry  SqlUil'u.  in  tin-    Inlt 

of  which  their  peculiar  mode  of  fenestration  is  painfully  appan  m. 


■   li.cn  17L!*:  <lii'<!  i:;i^. 
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Tin-  moot  important  pablk  building  an  ma  bhi 

fJoSege  el  Edinburgh,  the   rebmildiag  of   which  mi  oo mood  in 

I  design  by  Bobert  Adam  <  >nK  the  entrance  front,  how- 
ever, wiittring  2.">j  ft.  north  ai  mpleied  in  their  day. 
The  central  court  wan  added  eboat  fortj  yean  ego,  from  b 
1'Livl'iiir.  'I'll,  perl  i  noted  by  &dkun  if  (buz  atareya  in  height,  without 
ill.'  total  attempt  ut  Doaeaalment,  tod  with  ■  oonuce  el  the  top,  the 
mly  fault  .tf  wliivh  ih.  thai  it  is  n.,i  BtrifioienUy  bold  for  it-  poritiaa. 

■  ■  i-  pierced  by  three  buhl  arches  ;  those  nn  (lie  Aides  itu- 
each  of  them  [illumed  by  two  noaolHbio  pillars  of  the  Dtma  i  hrder, 
neeenrittg  '■£'>  it.  in  height.  'I'he  whole  oompoeitian  of  the  oentw 
i  bold  mid  Ornamental,  without  any  feature  so  gigantic  ;ik  to  DrUab 
he  win-.-  oi  to  on  rpowi  r  the  other  parte.  It  i«,  iwfbrtanati  ly,  aits* 
ated  in  w  urot  :i  street,  thai  it  wo  nowhere  be  prop*  rl j  rnnrm  ;  and 


tt  waste a  tittle  more ornament  to  catch:  tin  eye.     Bulwi 

pahlk  tmOdingR  pnaeotng  aa  truthful  and  mi  weU-balanoed  i  cleeign 

hit*,  and  certainly  the    Idama  twttg  emoted  anything  eiee  which 
waa  nearly  bo  aatiefiu  toy. 

A ■_■    I  which  they  built,  perhapa  their  ntoel 

siici-i  sst'nl  production  ia  EJeddleetone  In  Derbyshire,  chiefly  remarkahl.i 

Eoc  the  pleening  mi"w  in  whioli  tent  gn  e1  bloi  ka  of  building  -.  which 

(bra  the  wing*,  are  joined  bo  the  oentn  by  aesiioironlar  oolonnadee, 

rwardfl  in  the  QoTentmani  Houee  at  Cnhaitta.     In  other 

■eta  the  design  i*  according   to   the   onul   recipe    e   hexaatyh 
Corinthian  portico,  standing    on    a    rusticated  bneement,  with  bane 
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large  and  three  bedroom  windows  on  each  aide,  but  with  the  puzzling 
peculiarity  of  having  no  windows  in  the  centre  on  cither  face,  the  hall 
being  lighted  entirely  from  the  roof,  and  the  only  communication 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  house  up-stairs  being  by  a  concealed 
passage  under  the  roof  of  the  portico. ' 

Harewood  House,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Carr  of  York,  is  s  for  better, 
because  a  moro  honest  and  straightforward  specimen,  of  these  porticoed 
houses  of  the  last  century.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  numerous  and  so 
thoroughly  English  and  aristocratic,  that  one  is  inclined  to  overlook 
their  defects  of  style  in  consequence  of  their  respectability  and  the 
associations  they  call  up.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  contemplate 
their  cosily  understood  arrangements  than  the  ingenious  puzzle  of 
such  a  design  as  that  of  Holkham,  where  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
whether  the  noble  licet  and  hostess  sleep  in  a  bedroom  40  ft.  high,  or 


are  relegated  like  their  guests  to  a  garret  or  an  outhouse,  or  perhaps 
may  have  their  bedroom  windows  turned  inwards  on  a  lead  flat.  All 
this  may  suffice  to  display  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  architect  in 
trying  to  produce  a  monumental  whole ;  but  lioth  the  proprietor  and  his 
guests  would  in  the  long  ran  probably  prefer  rooms  of  appropriate 
dimensions,  and  so  situated  as  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  scenery  of  the 
park,  ur  the  freflh  breezes  of  heaven. 

There  were  probably  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  of  these  great 
manorial  mansions  erected  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; — more  than  one  hundred  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  '  YitruviuH  liritaiinieus.'  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  of 
stone;  ono-half  at  least  have  porticoes:  aud  all  have  pretensions  to 
architectural  design  in  ono  form  or  other.     Yet  among  the  whole  of 


1  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  lliis  ;  niiovc  fur  prisoners."  Boswell  continues: 
building  convoys  lis  correct  an  idea  uf  its  "Ho  thought  the  large  room  ill-lighted, 
peculiarities  ns  can  well  be  founii  iiny-  !  nnd  of  no  use  hut  dr  dancing  in;  the 
where.  "  It  would,"  lie  says,  "do  excel-  '  bed-chambers  hut  indifferent  rooms;  and 
lently  well  for  a.  town-hull.  The  largo  that  the  immense  sum  the  house  had  cost 
room  with  the  pillars  would  do  for  the  |  was  injudiciously  Iftid  out." — Bomedl'i 
judges  In  -it  in  ill  the  assizes,  the  circular  Johnson,  anno  1777. 
room  for  a  jury-chumber,  and  the  rooui 
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them  then  ii  not  one  which  "ill  stand  ( paifeon   for   -.t  moment 

■  ■  ii-li-i.ir  of  the  Florentine  paiaoeB,  the.  splendour  of  thgeo  of 
Boom  "i"  the  elaganoe  of  those  of  Venice.  Their  style  is  the  sane, 
their  dimenaiona  ere  eqnait,  their  ntaatioM  generally  mpofcrj  but 
fan  ■  til-  onue  ox  other  they  have  nil  inleei  d  the  efieot  intended  to  1m 
produced,  and  not  one  of  them  oan  now  be  looked  upon  h  an  antin  ly 
■pet ■■'  LrohHeetuxel  Art 

liubert  Taylor  l  was  the  architect  who  wade  a  larger  fortune  that] 
any  of  his  professional  brethren  at  the  end  of  the  hist  iiiiiurv,  though, 
judging  from  his  buildings  at  the  I  til  uk  of  England  ami  elaewhara, 
there  was  very  little  in  hie  art  to  justify  the  patronage  that  was 
bestowed  on  bin.  En  thia  reaped  be  ■earae  bo  bare  been  inferioi  to 
the  city  architect.  Dance,  who,  in  the  Mine-ion  Hoiiho.  prodnoed  u 
tanking,   not  certainly   in   the  purest  taste,  bat  an  affootive  tod 


|    W.„::      ,,| 


gorgeous  design;  and,  before  it  lust  tin-  two  drowning  iiuiss.-s  which 
Carried  the  building  to  a  height  over  LOO  ft.,  it  really  Stood  jiTMii.lly 
aud  well  out  of  the  surrounding  manses.      His  chef-d'teuvrc,  hnwi-vcr, 

wits  the  design   for  the   prison   at   Newgate,  which,  thougl Iv   | 

prison,  and  pretending  to  l>e  nothing  else,  is  still  one  of  the  Itst 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 

It  attained  this  eminence  by  a  proeeei  which  amounts  as  much  to 
n  discovery  on  the  part  of  its  architect  hb  Columbus's  celebrated 
invention  of  making  an  egg  Bfemd  on  its  end>  By  duply  letting 
iijs  mind  to  think  of  the  purines  to  which  bin  building  was  to  bo 
appropriated,  without  turning  aside  bo  think  of  Grecian  temples  or 
Gothic  castle**,  a  very  eeoondVmte  arohiteot  produced  a  very  parfeot 
building.  There  is  nothing  in  >t  but  two  great  wrndowlesa  bhx-ks, 
each  W  ft.  Hjnare,  and  between  them  ■  rery  "faAniH*ititm  gajolar*a 
residence,  are  windowi  wide,  and  live  storeys  high,  and  two  sCmple 
entrances.  With  tliese  slight  materials,  ho  has  made  up  a  fai;ude 
3M  ft.  in  extent,  and  satisfied  ersij  ra|ui«itc  of  gi"-l  architecture, 
jteot  would  only  deajga  a  church  or  a  palace  on  the  nune 
principle*  on  which  old  George  Ihun-f  designed  Nc"  gnt< 
engineer  nWtgPB  ■  bridge,  he  would  bo  astonished  to  End  how  SUDDM 

'   Bom  1711;  died  KM. 
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tlio  art  of  Architecture  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  do  right,  and  how 
difficult  to  do  wrong,  when  honestly  bent  on  expressing  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  only.  From  what  we  know  of  Dance's  character,  wo 
sru  led  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  l>een  mere  ignorance  that  led  him 
to  do  right  on  thin  occasion,  hut  it  was  just  this  amount  of  ignorance 
which  enabled  every  village  architect  in  every  part  of  England  to 
produce  those  perfect  churches  which  our  cleverest  and  best  educated 
architects  find  difficulty  in  copying,  and  scarcely  oven  dream  of 
surpassing. 
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CLASSICAL  REVIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 


With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  new  feeling  came 
over  the  spirit  of  architectural  design,  which,  as  suggested  above,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  distinguish  by  tho  name  of  Revival ;  inasmuch 
as  it  differs  essentially  from  the  principles  that  guided  the  architects 
of  the  Renaissance. 

St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  though  using  Classical  details,  and  these 
only,  are  still  essentially  Christian  churches ;  the  Escurial  and  Ver- 
sailles are  the  residences  of  kings  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
built,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else.  No  one  could  ever 
mistake  St.  Peter's  for  a  Roman  Temple ;  and  Versailles  is  as  unlike 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  as  any  two  buildings  could  well  be ;  and 
so  it  is  throughout  the  three  centuries  during  which  tho  Renaissance 
was  practised.  But  tho  Walhalla  pretends  to  be  an  absolute  and 
literal  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon ;  so  does  the  Madeleine  of  a 
Roman  Temple ;  and  the  architect  has  failed  in  his  endeavours  if  you 
are  able  to  detect  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  any  feature  which 
woidd  lead  you  to  suppose  the  building  might  not  belong  to  the  age 
of  Augustus. 

This  is  oven  more  pointedly  the  case  with  the  now  fashionable 
Gothic  style.  The  Gothic  of  Wren  and  his  contemporaries  was  merely 
the  last  dying  echo  of  a  grand  natural  phenomenon  which  had  so  long 
been  reverberating  through  the  national  mind,  that  it  was  slow  to 
die  away.  The  revived  Gothic  is  more  like  the  thunder  of  the  stage, 
got  up  with  all  the  best  appliances  of  Art,  and  meant  to  strike  with 
awe  and  excite  admiration  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator ;  and  though 
the  true  Gothic  style  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  man's 
creations,  its  copy  has  very  little  either  of  the  spirit  or  the  merit  of 
the  original.  Nevertheless  an  architect  is  at  once  condemned  if,  in 
any  of  the  numerous  churches  now  being  erected,  he  introduces  any 
feature  or  omits  any  detail  which  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  his 
building  is  not  a  church  suited  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  and 
such  as  might  have  l>ccn  erected  during  the  four  certturies  that  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Henrv  VII. 
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The  division  of  the  architects  into  two  separate  schools,  one  fol- 
lowing the  pure  Greek,  the  other  the  literal  Gothic,  is  another  most 
important  feature  which  distinguishes  the  Revival  from  the  Renais- 
sance. It  is  literally  impossible  that  any  man  or  set  of  men  can 
continuously  profess  to  obtain  two  diametrically  opposite  sets  of 
results,  if  reasoning  from  any  one  set  of  well-recognised  principles; 
but  when  reasoning  is  entirely  put  on  one  side,  and  mere  imitation 
substituted,  it  becomes  easy.  The  architects  of  the  Renaissance  had 
a  distinct  principle  before  them,  which  was,  how  to  adapt  Classical 
details  so  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  modern  purposes.  To  do 
this  always  required  thought  and  invention  on  their  part, — more,  in 
fact,  than  they  frequently  could  supply.  If  the  Revival  architects 
have  a  principle,  it  is  that  modern  purposes  should  be  made  sub- 
servient to  foregone  architectural  styles.  As  the  Church,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Revivalists,  has  consented  to  become  pseudo-Catholic 
in  externals  in  order  that  its  architects  may  bo  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  there  is  now  no  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture is  concerned.  When  town-councillors  are  willing  to  spend 
money  that  they  may  be  lodged  like  Roman  senators,  all  is  easy  there 
too ;  and  an  architect  only  requires  to  possess  a  good  library  of  illus- 
trated works  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  any  task  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  undertake. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  change  took  place.  The  publication  of  Dawkins  and  Wood's 
4  Illustrations  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,'  in  1750,  first  gave  the  English 
public  a  taste  for  Roman  magnificence,  undiluted  by  Italian  design. 
Adam's  '  Spalatro,'  published  ten  years  afterwards,  increased  the 
feeling,  and  gave  its  author  an  opportunity  which  he  so  strangely 
threw  away.  But  the  works  which  really  and  permanently  affected 
the  taste  of  the  country  were  the  splendid  series  which  commenced 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Stuart's  'Athens,'  in  1762, 
was  continued  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century,  was  worthily  completed  by  the  publication,  in  1860,  of 
CockerelFs  '  Researches  at  Egina  and  Bassse,'  and  Penrose's  survey 
of  the  Parthenon  in  the  same  year. 

Though  Stuart  practised  as  an  architect  after  his  return  from 
Greece,  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much  patronage,  nor  did 
he  then  succeed  in  introducing  his  favourite  style  practically  to  his 
countrymen.  The  truth  was  that,  with  all  its  beauties,  the  Grecian 
Doric  is  singularly  imtractable  and  ill-suited  to  modern  purposes; 
and,  so  long  as  the  principles  of  the  Renaissance  prevailed,  it  could 
not  bo  applied.  It  was,  however,  the  beauty  of  this  style  and  the 
desire  to  possess  examples  of  it,  created  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  possession  "of  the  Elgin  marbles  raised  in  this  country  towards 
everything  that  savoured  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  which  eventually  led 
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to  the  mibstiUitlun  of  the  prinoiplea  of  the  Revival  tat  those  od   uu 
Hen  a  Usance. 

Once   (he  fashion  whs  introduced   !1  beOMBB a WWBJ*.     Thirty  nr 
ago  no  building  was  complete  without  ■  Dado  partieo, 

hezastyk  or  oetartj  la,  prostyla>  or  ■  1 1  - r -\ - i . -  En  antis  ;  and  duoated 

m Eared  to  eonfeea  ignorance  ol  a  great   many  rery  bard  words 

whisb  then  1ki,iiiii«  fashionable.    Churohoi  ware  in">t  afflicted  in  'his 
way  :  next  to  these  came  Gaols  and  Oounty  Halls, — fart  svt 

.Stations  a&d    Pa umas    found    their    1  >--^t    advertisements  in    these 

gaand    adjuncts;    and    terraces  ami   shop- fronts   thought  they  hail 

attained  tits  aome  of  eleg m  when  bHIui  ■  wooden  or  plaster 

oanoatore  of  a  Orcein ->\i-r  sn-^eM.-d  the  riassieal  taste  i<f  the 

builder,    in  m ■  instances  the  founders  were  willing  to  forego  the 

<  <>Tii ij.lini'   requisites  of  light  and  air,  in  order  to  carry   out    their 

i -[liriitiniis;  lint  in  Dine  cases  out  of  ten  ■  slight  ghuiOE 
round1  the  aornar  satiuBea  the  spectator  that  the  building  is  not  areatad 
to  contain  ii  statue  of  Jupiter  ox  .Minerva,  and  suffices  to  dispel  any 
dread  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  a  revival  of  the  impure  worship  of 
Heathen  deities. 

The  whole  device  was,  in  tact,  an  eaaify-dateoted  sham,  the  ab- 
surdity of  which   the  Gothic  architects  were   not  slow  in   availing 
of.     "ir.''tlirv  said,  "V'.'U  era  oopy  Qrecaaiti  temples,  ws 
■  mii    BOpj   Christian   ehurehes;    it'  your   porticoes  arc   beautiful,   they 

belong  neither  i r  religion  oca  to  our  oountiy ;  andl  vniir  steeples 

are-   avowedly   unsightly,  your  I  Imreln-v   bam,  and   the  whole  a  mass 

of  incongruities.    Oars  are  harmonious  throughout,  suited  to  Christian 
mnhi] i  i"  ■ ili ■ :  averj    pari  ornamental,  or  napaWiw  of 

■  itliuiit   iiii-iiii^riiil  v   ;     anil   nil  su^iM'Mive  of   the  mi,>.l   a|'|>ro- 

■   i.iiiipii.-,." 

'I'he  logio  of  this  appeal  was  urreeistible,  bo  Eu  at  least  as  oharohes 

•rare  oonoemed  :  the  [.nl .] ic  admitted  it  at  once,  and  irara  right  in  doing 

so.     It  copying  is  to  bo  the  only  principle  of  Art, — and  the  Grecian 

architects  bare  themselves  to  blame   that  they  forged  that  weapon 

and   [itit   it   into  the   hands  of  their  enemies, — there  is  an   end   of  the 

Et  is  better  to  oopy  tint  hie.  when  we  must  doeo  literally, 

:■'.  Greek.     Bat  is  copying  the  only  end  and  aim  of  Art  ? 

If  it   is  BO,  it   is  hardly  worth   the   while  of  any  man   of  ordinary 

ability  to  think  i"  lee  about  the  matter,    Nothing  either  great  ot  good 

:   done  without   thought,  OX  by  men:-  imitation,  and   then 

aaanu  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  ever  will  Ik-  otherwise.    The  only 

hope  is  thai  the  absurdity  of  the  present  ptaotiee y  lead  to     n  m 

tion,  and   that  Areliiteetnre  may  ai;aiu    l-eeoine  a  real  art,  practised  oil 

some  rational  Ihaj-i.-j  i.l'  nini ■ 


There  a 


-  in  England,  bufll  daring  U 
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the  Revival,  in  the  Classical  styles  of  Architecture,  inasmuch  as, 
before  the  demand  for  extension  of  church  accommodation  began  to 
be  *  extensively  felt,  the  Gothic  styles  had  come  into  vogue  for  the 
purpose.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  churches  which  were  then 
built  were  very  much  after  the  old  pattern ; — a  portico,  of  more  or 
less  pretensions,  with  a  spire  resting  on  its  ridge, — the  only  novelty 
introduced  being  that,  instead  of  a  conical  spire,  an  egg-shaped  cupola 
was  frequently  introduced  as  more  correct ;  though,  like  most  compro- 
mises, it  failed  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Pancras,  built  between  the  years  1819  and 
1822,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  this  class,  and,  in  its 
details  at  least,  goes  further  to  reproduce  a  Grecian  Temple  than  any 
other  church  we  possess.  The  selection  of  the  Order  employed  in  its 
construction  was,  however,  very  unfortunate,  as  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  Grecian  Ionic  is  neither  suited  to  our  climate  nor  to  so  large 
a  building  as  this ;  and  details  which  were  appropriate  to  an  Order 
under  30  ft.  in  height,  become  inappropriate  when  applied  to  one  a 
third  larger.  The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  design  is,  however,  the 
steeple.  The  idea  of  putting  a  small  Temple  of  the  Winds  on  the  top 
of  a  larger  one  was  a  most  unfortunate  way  of  designing  a  steeple, 
and  it  was  a  still  greater  solecism  to  place  this  combination  over  so 
delicate  a  portico  as  that  used  at  St.  Pancras.  The  introduction  also 
of  the  caryatid  portico  on  either  flank,  where  they  are  crushed  by  the 
expanse  of  plain  wall  to  which  they  aro  attached,  was  another  very 
grave  error  of  judgment.  Putting  on  one  side  for  the  prosent  all 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  Classical  details  for  Christian 
purposes,  it  still  was  an  unpardonable  mistake  to  arrange  in  a  formal 
monumental  building  of  the  dimensions  of  this  church  the  elements 
of  a  small,  elegant,  and  playful  design,  like  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Polias  at  Athens,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  select  so  delicate  an  Order 
for  employment  in  our  climate,  to  which  the  Roman  Orders  were  at 
least  more  appropriate.  All  these  causes  led  to  St.  Pancras  now 
church  being  acknowledged  a  failure ;  and  as  it  cost  nearly  70,000/., 
it  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  hasten  the  reac- 
tion towards  the  Gothic  style  which  was  then  becoming  fashionable. 
Internally  the  building  is  very  much  better  than  it  is  externally. 
Tho  difficulty  of  the  galleries  is  conquered,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
letting  their  supports  stop  at  their  under  side;  and  all  the  other 
arrangements  are  such  as  are  appropriate  to  a  Protestant  church  of 
the  first  class. 

There  are  several  other  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, such  as  those  at  Kcunington  and  Norwood,  which  aim  at 
equal  purity  of  Hellenism  in  style,  though  less  ambitious  in  design 
and  detail.  They  are  now,  however,  all  admitted  to  have  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  elements  of  Greek  Art  with  the  require- 
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riitiitH  nf  ii  Protectant  ohimli  in  Wtr  cHuMtG,  It  is,  therefore,  of  litllc 
use  aililing  further  criliiisui  in  wliiit  1ms  already  been  paaaed  upon 
them  ;  nor  in  it  liweswiry  to  ettOBiaMte  the  ehurbhee  in  ."inn I u  rtylei 
emoted  in  the  province*.  The  fashion  panod  iis  tpttoUy  ;is  i(  iu-ohc, 
ami  has  ecwoely  Ktt  any  permanent  impreaa  mi  the  EeoIeaiaBticaJ 
inre  of  the  age. 


Turning  to  Beoalar  Art,  we  find  Bii  John  Scans'  aa  din  of  the 
earilenl  end  moat  sno  ol  the  Revival    On  Ma  return 

Erun  itadying  in  Ualy,  lie  mt,  in  1788,  appointed  amhiteot  t-.  the 

Itiiuk  of  England ■!  dating  Hu    real  of  hie  btfl  m  ooonpiod  m 

(Buying ool  tin'  n  i.ii i I'll n-  "I'  thai  batltntian,  whicb  em  oommenoad 
then  ahortly  after  lii*  appointment.  TbJa  gnat  design  wan  tin- subject 
al  boa  life-long  study,  and  A  I  ■    ■■  rity  will  judge  of  Inn 

takata. 
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The  task  proposed  to  him  on  this  occasion  was  very  similar  to  that 
undertaken  by  Dance  in  designing  Newgate — to  produce  an  imposing 
public  building  without  any  openings  towards  the  street.  But  though 
the  latter  succeeded  perfectly  in  his  design,  it  is  very  doubtful  how 
far  the  same  praise  can  bo  awarded  to  Soane. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  unpardonable  mistake  to  adopt  an 
Order  less  than  30  ft.  high,  and  standing  at  one  angle  on  the  ground, 
as  the  ruling  feature  of  such  a  design.  From  the  fall  of  the  ground 
the  Lothbury  front  is  about  6  ft.  higher, — but  oven  then  a  height  of 
36  or  40  ft.  along  an  unbroken  front  of  420  ft.  is  disproportioned  in 
comparison  with  Dance's  50  ft.  in  height  along  a  facade  of  300  ft., 
which,  besides,  is  broken  into  three  well-defined  masses.  The  mis- 
take is  the  less  excusable  here,  as  the  Bank  was  and  is  surrounded  by 
buildings  so  high  as  to  dwarf  it  still  more,  and  to  neutralise,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  reality,  that  feeling  of  security  for  which  the  whole 
design  has  been  sacrificed.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  remedy 
this,  either  by  raising  the  whole  on  a  terrace-wall,  with  a  slight 
batter  some  20  ft.  in  height, — in  which  case  some  or  all  of  the  blank 
windows,  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  ornaments,  might  have  been 
opened,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  occupants,  as  well  as  to  the 
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improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the  building  externally;  or  he 
might,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  havo  used  the  present  block  as 
such  a  terrace ;  and,  at  least  over  the  centre  of  each  front,  have  raised 
an  upper  storey,  which  would  havo  given  dignity  and  variety  to  the 
whole.  After  these  faults  of  conception,  the  worst  feature  of  the 
design  is  the  grand  entrance,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  only  an 
ordinary  three-storied  dwelling-house,  through  two  small  doors  on 
tho  ground  floor  of  which,  you  enter  this  grand  building !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recessed  colonnades  which  flank  it,  and  ornament  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  front,  are  as  pleasing  features  for  tho  purpose  as 
have  ever  been  adopted  in  a  modern  Classical  building ;  and,  if  an 
Order  was  to  be  copied  literally — which  the  new  school  insisted 
should  be  the  case — Soane  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  Tivoli 
example  for  this  purpose.  The  circular  colonnade  at  the  north-west 
angle  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  design,  as  well  as  most  appro- 
priate in  overcoming  the  acuteness  of  the  angle.  But  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  the  whole  is  the  Lothbury  Court,  which,  though 
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null,  and  baring  ;in  unfinished  look  ill  some  porta,  i*  perhaps  the 
mi«i  elegant  to  be  (bond  in  tin i  ■ 

[i]  tli.'  rest  of  the  interior,  na  waU  u  in  moat  of  bis  othi 

Bonne  afieeted  nn  originality  of  Form  and  decoration,  which,  not  being 

baaed  on  any  well-nnderBteod  eonsLmottve  prinoipli .  or  an;  recognised 

inty,  healed  to  no  remit,  and  to  u«  now  appeals  little  Less 

than  ridiculous.    Still  he  took  n  amah  pains,  and  bestowed  so  nmoh 

tl -lit  oo  some  of  his  designs,    moh,  ltd  instant  .- 

the  old  Bonne  "f  Lords    some  parts  of  his  own  house    the  Some  ol 
the  National  Debt  Office,  mil  . i  iiin' .  •(  ln-i  >-.,    tlmi  ii 
to  find  that,  when  s  man  with  such  talents  u  Soane  undoubtedly 
aviated  IV. <iu  the  beaten  path,  he  should  have  been  eo 
-,.  ■  ii  -.-  -.  ill      It  probably  may  hare  been  that  he  me  crotchety  and 

devoid  of  good  sound  taste;    but   it  u        bono    -■-■■ ml  in  the 

hande  of  the  e iea  of  progress  to  find  audi  i  man  succeeding  when 

copying,  and  failing  when  be  attempted  originality. 

Hulliiiul,  Barton,  Nash,  and  one  or  two  others,  Conned  ■  group  of 
architects  who  certainly  have  left  their  impress  on  the  Art  of  thai] 
country,  though  whether  or  not  liny  a.lviiiicii)  thf  muse  nf  true  Archi- 
tecture  is    hi. I    rjiiilr    mi  j    i-lenr.       'fin'    lirst-iii ■<]    i  n  :  n  ,  1 1 1 1  -.  -  =  t    ;i    i-ertitin 

pliihil  USQ lode    of   i  I'Mtin::    the    I  'ljissir;il    style*,    whieli    promised 

r.i v.iin-.il'li-  n  nits,  and  in  trie  Carlton  House  certainly  ni  effective 
The    l.i-.i-ii.- il.    was    in    feeling    a    lu m lw >;« | m.*- jjit r< L.-1  i*.t,   and    earned 

HoDaad's  principles  to  then    ■■  <        toes  devoted 

tin  nisei  v<  s  more  eepeoiaUj  i"  Street  end  Domestic  Arohiteotun  ;  

with  the  aid  of  a  few  col >■  stack  hen  and  thi  re,  or  rial  window 

ad  rustications  in  another  place,  and  aided  by  the  fatal 

facility  of  stucco,  they  managed  to  gel  over  as  immense  an i  of 

ight  expenditure  of  thought.    Altl gl i 

ilirii  buildings  will  ttand  the  test  of  separate  examination,  to  these 
arobfteom  is  due  the  merit  of  freeing  na  from  the  dreadful  monotony 
Street  style.  We  can  no  longer  consent  to  Bts  behind 
plain  brick  walla  with  oblong  boles  out  in  then  .  and  for  tins  ire 
cannot  be  to  i 

'Tin  w  null  were  all  more  or  leea  true  i>>  the  old  <  lassim!  aol I  of 

Art,  H :_..l.   oooasj ll>   theg    indulged  ba  a  little  bad  Go 

1  ..I  di-si^-iis  iviitj   more  or   Icsh   tinged  with    the   Iti -lin^s  ..I" 

i in-  iicw  I! -i  11  tii-  -rl I.     Wilkina  was  probably  the  ii rst  who  really 

aspired  to  pn  eminence  in  both  styles.  While  be  was  building  the 
asverely  Classical  ( tallage  of  Downing  at  Cambridge,  he  was  ahn 
building  tin:  piehuvsijue  Gothii;  New  (.'mirl  at  Trinity  College  in  tin 
same  nsivenity;  and  while  he  wbs  erecting  his  ohef-d'eatrvre,  thi 
portico  of  th*  I  i' iv.  r-.i  iv  <  '..11.  -r.  (Jnwer  Street,  he  was  the  anther  of 
Qh  new  bnDdinge  m  King's  Collage,  Cambridge,  Ii  ia  absurd  to  sup- 
pose in- M  be  sincere  in  both,  if  he  km  fi  whai  Arohitectnrowas;  but 


if  his  heart,  bo  far  as  wi  oar  judge,  wore  towards  the  pup 
i  ;-i '  k  ■  and  in  the  portioo  in  Gowei  Street  ho  ha*  cortunlj  nrodnoi 

tin-  hi  [ ill m hiii-  ;-|M'<-iiiM'ii  ill'  iih  i-liish  which  has  <n  i  bw  n  atfc  mpn  ■ 

in  tliih  ■■. utihi vv .     The  rtylobate  is  singularly  beautiful  and  wsB  | 
portioned;  the  Order  itself  is  fruitless,  both  in  detail  and  u  hi 
manner  in  which   it  stands;   and  the  dome  aits  raOsl   gj 
i  In i  whole,  in i'l  is  itself  as  pleasing  in  outline  and  detail  as   inj  tuari 
ever  wis  areoted,  in  modem  times  al  least,     li   is  true  the  porch  i 
ti» i  large  for  the  building  to  which  it  is  uiradicd :  I mt  thin  arises  I'vu 
th*  wings,  which  were  an  essential    pari   of  the  original  design, 
having  been  completed.      It  is  true  also  tlml  it  i~  usi'los  :  1ml  m  is  ;i 

Gothic  steeple:  1  we  musi  mil  apply  the  utilitarian  b  -i  I i-.-.i- 

tn  works  lit'  Art.     if  it  were  desired  to  males  the  building  both  

mid  and  ornamental,  it-  would  not   !-■  easy  i"  'l"  il  ni   less  i 

either  in  money  or  oonvenience,  than  is  atl  lined  bj  the  ai  rsngenu  ■) 
:i-l  ■  r .  I  n  - .  I  iii   I   nivi'vsil  v  t  'nlli'^i'. 

It  is  in  be  regretted  tlwt  tlii«  building  b  so  little  seen, 

WillriWs  standing  as  i ■  hitect   must  generally  bo  judj  ■ 

having  hod  the  bad  fortune  tu  obtain  the  prize  of  being  chosen  t 
iTi'ri.  in  tin-  \riiii'ii:i.l  i  !:i!1itj  .  mi.-  of  our  largest  public  buildings,  a 
mi   tin-  Quest  site  in  the  metropolis.      Unfortunately  for  I 

C rim  was  coupled  with  biich  conditions  as  to  render  h ■<-■ 

impossible.     The  money  allotted  to  the  purpose  was  scareelj  one 

'  .'  was  i.rderod  to  take  and  use  the  |>illnrs  u 
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the  portico  of  Carlton  House  ;  to  set  back  the  wings,  so  as  not  to  hide 
St.  Martin's  Church  ;  and,  lastly,  to  allow  two  thoroughfares  through 
it !  Ho  failed,  and  we  pay  the  penalty.  And  most  justly  so ; 
because  we  know  that  Wilkins  had  talent  enough  to  erect  a  creditable 
building  if  he  had  had  fair  play  ;  but  the  public  thought  proper  to 
impose  conditions  which  rendered  his  doing  so  next  to  impossible. 
The  sad  result  to  the  architect  is  well  known  ;  but  on  a  fair  review  of 
the  circumstances  it  d(*>s  not  appear  that  he  was  to  blame  for  the 
painful  failure  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

If  tho  British  Museum  is  not  more  successful  than  the  National 
Gallery,  it  certainly  is  not  so  from  the  same  causes.  No  architect 
ever  had  a  fairer  chance  than  Sir  llol>ert  Smirke  had  here.  The 
ground  was  free  of  all  encumbrances ;  the  design  long  and  carefully 
elaborated  before  execution ;  and  money  supplied  without  stint.  If 
the  buildings  there  have  cost  a  million  sterling,  which  is  under  the 
mark,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  half  that  sum  at  least  has  been 
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Plan  of  the  Portico  of  the  British  Museum.    Scale  100  feet  to  1  Inch. 


spent  in  ornament  and  ornamental  arrangements,  and  at  such  detri- 
ment to  convenience  that  already  they  are  l>eing  abandoned,  in  spite 
of  the  money  which  lias  been  wasted  upon  them.  The  courtyard  to 
which  the  whole  building  was  sacrificed  is  already  gone,  and  the 
portico  is  voted  a  public  nuisance  ;  though  it  will  not  be  so  easily  got 
rid  of  as  the  other.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  well  be  more  absurd  than 
forty-four  useless  columns,  following  the  sinuosities  of  a  modern 
facade,  and  finishing  round  the  corner ; — not  because  the  design  is 
complete— for,  according  to  the  theory  on  which  the  portico  is  de- 
signed, they  ought  to  be  continued  along  l>oth  flanks,  or  because 
they  abut  on  any  building— but  simply  localise  the  ex|>ense  would 
not  allow  of  its  being  carried  further.  At  the  same  time,  almost  as  if 
to  prove  how  conducive  to  want  of  thought  this  system  of  designing 
is,  the  principal  staircase  of  the  Museum,  lighted  from  the  roof,  is 
placed  to  the  north  in  a  situation  which  affords  the  best  light  fur 
a  sculpture  gallery  of  any  in  the  Museum ;  and  a  sculpture  gallery, 
lighted  by  side  windows,  is  placed  facing  the  south,  where  its  light 
is  almost  entirely  shut  out  by  the  shadows  of  the  portico.     Even  if 
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1.  i-  contended   t > i; f t  ilii--  in  ;>  pleasing   . ■  1 . -j . ■ . - f    m    itself,   it 
onsidered  n-  a  nuisance  ami  an  absurdity  in  tli"  situation  in  which 
I   if.  placed.     As  if  to  matte  matters  worse,  ;■  splendid    'grille"  hm 
.■  in  >  rected  in  front,  so  high  and  bo  new  tin-  spectator,  that,  as  Hen 
ram  the  Btrcet,  tho  iron  wall  i>  higher  and  more  important  than  tli- 

■■■I ado.     Had  the  grille  been  carried  tiack  between  tin'  two  wungi 

if  tin'  portico,  it  would  have  been  pleasing  and  appropriate.     Wh«  n 
i  is,  it*  only  effect  i*  thai  of  dwarfing  what  is  already  t-™.  low. 

Host  "1'  tho  faults  of  the  British  Mnsc portico  wen 

Sir  W.  Tito  in  hie  design   for  the  Royal   Exchange,  which    . 

iroctod  ;t  1  m .n t    the  mud.'  time.     There  the  [wrtioo  .«■. -i i] >j. ^  nearly*  tbt 

vhole  "I'  tho  wesl  end  of  the  edifice,   mid   in  [ii'iu'ticallv 

lid  wi'll-|ii'n|nirliniii'il  ilii  r:ili'-i.-    In    lln-   gri'iit   ball,  "]'  i.-mil'tyard,  which 

B  the  main   feature  of  tin-  building,  and  the  real   purpos 

i   was  erected.     The  Onler,  too,  is  carried  all   round   the    building  j 

.nd,  though  it  i*  of  course  somewhat  absurd  ti>  have  s  range  (rf  Baud] 

hops  below,  and  office  windows  above,  under  liiis  tfinpbu 

i   is  wonderful    how   use   reconciles  us  to  it,  and  throws 

bout  the  whole  building  which  could  uol  so  eat  ■■ 

mailer  parts.     The  design  is,  in   fuet,  the  same  as  thai  of  the  ohimli 
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■  ii!  the  fii  Ida, i  larger  scale,  and  with  Haa  tmpruve- 

■  i   being  astride  on  the  portico,  i«  placed 

a!  ill''  further  end  of  tlit*  building,  but  where  it.  ought  to  have  beau 

<*■■]•,     iiir  I     ;■  i!ii)i<<rtitni   tn  In-  united   to   its  ftftttation. 

The  rwd  doled  of  the  whole,  bowemr,  ia  that  ■  Chrirtfen  chnreh 

an    ISxohange   for    nwoba«ta   should    be    pnuticall]    the   nine 

Mint,  u  attempt  tii  ItKik   like  a  Roman  temple, and  not 

■  to  oar  own  age  ov  onr  own  ooontry. 

Mr.  GodkereUa  daaign,  which  wae  prepared  i petition  \>iili 

■  aided   tnoel  of  these  halts,  though  nursing  into  others, 

!h-    l.l'i'.i    »    l';i';:i.|<     WM  ;i  Roman   triumphal  un:h.  which  U  <  <-rTuiiil  v 
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tionahle  in  Art ;  but  if  it  is  determined  that  the  building  shall 
reproduce  the  effect  of  a  pre-Christian  temple  or  hall,  it  is  jterhaps 
1  natter  to  eut  the  difficulty  by  this  means  at  once,  than  to  attempt 
to  mix  the  ancient  and  modem  together  in  the  hope  of  producing 
a  deception  which  very  seldom  can  Ikj  successful. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  portico  as  this 
is  so  elegant  in  its  arrangement  and  detail  that  the  temptation  to 
employ  it  could  hardly  lie  resisted.  Even  the  mediaeval  architects 
produced  nothing  which  in  itself  so  completely  satisfies  all  the 
conditions  of  good  architecture.  Take,  for  instance,  the  facade  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Peterborough,1  which  is  the  Gothic  portico  that  most 
nearly  resembles  this  one.  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  Mediieval  Art.  If  it  were  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  with  similar  dimensions  to  Basevfs  portico,  as  a  facade  to  a 
Gothic  natural  history  museum,  the  incongruity  would  be  the  same, 
but  the  two  styles  fairly  pitted  against  each  other.  If  asked  to  choose 
lietwecn  the  two,  fifty  years  ago,  protably  nine  out  of  ten  educated 
men  would  have  declared  for  the  Classical  example.  At  present  the 
pre]Kmderaiicc  would  proliahly  lie  the  other  way,  but  few  would 
jxjrceivo  that  there  was  a  "  tertium  quid "  letter  than  either.  The 
real  defect  of  the  Cambridge  portico,  as  of  that  of  the  sister  example 
in  Bloomsbury,  is  that  they  are  expensive  shams.  Had  Mr.  Basevi 
set  himself  down  to  design  a  really  appropriate  facade,  two,  or  it  may 
lie  three,  storeys  in  height,  with  the  same  money,  he  might  have  pn»- 
dueed  one  of  twice  the  superficial  dimensions,  and  so  gained  immensely 
in  dignity.  With  properly  accentuated  angles  and  a  bold  entrance 
in  the  centre,  it  might  have  been  made  to  tell  its  own  story;  and 
if  the  cornices,  stringcourses,  and  window-mouldings  had  all  been 
elegant  and  well-proportioned,  the  effect  must  have  been  pleasing; — 
while  grouping  the  openings,  and  interspersing  them  with  panelling 
and  conventional  carving,  might  have  rendered  the  whole  a  thing  of 
permanent  and  ever-pleasing  beauty.  To  do  all  this,  however,  would 
have  required  infinite  thought  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  architects 
of  these  two  buildings,  and  alter  alj  might  not  have  been  successful 
till  several  trials  had  been  made  in  the  same  direction,  each  avoiding 
the  faults  and  improving  on  the  excellences  of  its  predecessor. 

It  is  not  thus,  however,  that  modern  buildings  are  designed;  and 
till  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  extract  what  crumbs  of  comfort  we 
can  from  the  move  or  less  perfect  imitations  which  are  produced  to 
satisfy  the  critical  taste  of  the  day;  and  of  these  the  culminating 
example  and  most. successful  specimen  of  this  style  of  Art  in  England, 
perhaps  in  Europe,  is  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  Its  dimensions 
are,  in  the  first  place,  superb  -420  ft.  in  length  by  140  in  width— 

1  *  History  of  Arohikrtuio.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  40  (Woodcut  No.  574). 
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,iri M.iii'i  fay  an  Order  B8  ft.  in  height    The  oeniro  internally 

[„  ,.,,  ;i|,;,  ,1    bj  one  grand  ball  109  ft.  in  length,  B5  ft,  high,  and 

To  n.  will.-.  t,i  wlih-1 isi  be  added  reeesaea  13  ft,  dee; ub  i  ide 

■  ■i  .in  .  nobU  i" ia  adapted  from  thai  of  the  gnat  !>all» 

,,i    the    'J  harm*    at    Roue, 

mill   ilH  um.'                                                     s~^~~ 

Lasti-fiil      ns      1"                 ,-    J^ '  *■«     ■ 

.■   ■■!"   the    mo»l                Jr              \J.'. 

►- 1  -1 « ■  1 1 ■  1  i .  1   Htnicturia    ui     En-           my\ 

rope.      At    either   and    an         J     fc>"  -  ■  ""SJ 

3 

n.iiil-r.-mi-*              i.    l>y    ■">".            fcfl  ^Jfct    dtf 

opening  intu      tun!  i..\..!ri.          fri  u  ■  «■  i 

1 

;,i  mi,'  end    i  <■""■  'H  room         |    1 

B      ™ 

?.-,   it    deep      'I'll-  manlier         l*,j 

A..- 

-*r  ' 

i. ,iin.l    these    an    bo    abto- 

iiu,!v  ooncoaled  on 

- 

m 

•■ 

north,  and  sooth  ridce,  thai 

ViV 

the;  '1 t  interfere  with 

u 

ml 

the  i  lewi'fl  effect ,  and,  on 

ii 

r 

1 

tlic  west,   i  bough  windows 

]»'iily 

ii 

•u 

.in.l    sn    :i|>|.n>|.i  :;il.l  v    int|-i>- 

:■ 

1 

<  1 « it ■»  <  1  that  then  ii*  in'  uji- 

i  ' 

■H 

ptnitani f  mi  annen  mi  thii 

'* 

-■ 

,          Jj- 

•H 

aide, ything  in  detract 

)R 2 

■■ 

from  ilir  splendour  of  the 

□ 

•Siz-SV 

•_>ju.t   front.      Tin-   principal 

a 

U 

Eaaade  if.  druuh  ated    bj     i 

JL      J 

■■ 

pOrttOOof  ii\l'  'ii  l  '..liulliiiiii 

*~\  \y 

« 
1 

aolmnna,    aaeh     W    fi.    in 

beyond    vrhuh   an 

I  lot    k 

i.     is    (i    "orypto- 

■>f    live    aqoan 

B 

n      ■  m 

kUIbjb,  filled  up  t third 

v?  *  *  *•* 

J 

of  their  In  ight  bj    ■■■ 

r 

the    whole     being    of    the 

i 

-  ■  ( 1 1 1  - 1 1 

r  than  Bomsj 

detail.       11 

..:  bo  Taxied  ■  oompoaitian,  extending  ovnr  100  feet,  with  the 

.liiri-ii.'i..:i>  quote  l   ■'' ia  quit                                                t  <  it'1,1 1 

■ii  unequalled  hv  any  other  in... Liu  bnthting  known.     The 

mt,  with  ita  ootajetylo portico, u  n  i  ■■  beautiful,  hoi  pn  ■ 

..Till  it*  principal  merit  in  that 

:i4 
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il  glOUpa  M   pleasingly  «ilh    ■' 

the  "(.'iiih-iiviiliii-  ti-noiiiritimi  :n    the  ■  ■lli.r      ml. 

Willi    theue   dimension*    there    is    perhaps    no   ol 
modem  times   uliii-li  would  enable  ns  to  compare  mow 
merits  of  Grecian  and  Hedimv*]    lit.     Thi    plan  tad  Lim 

I  ..-..::■,    '  II..H      I  M    ,  v      IihhSj      thai      Uf    II       M.ili.iVIll      .■:    tl 

ootid   i-'i..'.    \.,r!^.  i '.-  otfaoi    ■  I   its  lotran, 

I-.,    ii.    ire   sbcndd    i->   ablt 
effective.     Even    in  beighl   thoj   arc  u< 

■  m  indowles*  pile,  ejiaplo  in  outline,  Biwort  IV thi 

parte,  but    satisfying  tin   must    fastidious   tastes   frw 
us  details.     Tl i li'-r  would  be  riuh,  varied,  and   fai 


P^r^^'H 

-  ■  •**--. 

'      -     „ 

nnn^im 

1 ^KT B-^H-« 

rjL. 

^^^^^^ 

in  appearance;   depending  principally  on  its  windows  for  ite  deoo 
ration,  and  making  up,  '<>  a  great  extent,  for  it*  want  "I"  puxil 
the  appropriateness  ot  its  details, 

lint   hero  again,  aw  in   the  snggfMkil   parulle)   betwecu  iln-  i ioo 

uf  the  Pitewilliam  Miis-vimi  ami  Hi.-  I'at.'a.li'  ■■!    I'i  1 1  rln  ii.  in;.: ::   ■ 

tlif  "in'    i-  i  alt  uliili'il    lu  Niititify   the   demands   of   the    bent 

anil   nmisl    rvtiiivil    la.-tr,  wliilr   the  (Inline  example  aildresw 

ii  class  of  fci.'liiitrH  wilder  and   more  poetio;   and  though  it  in.iv  bean 

elevated,  it  ra  rtainlj  is  b  leas  pure  and  leas  intellectual  form  of  Art. 

Orange  House,  Hampshire,  which  was  reconstructed   from  designs 
by   Wilkin-  about   the   year    1820,  is  nol    only   too  characteristic   i 
example  of  his  taste  i si#n    bm   also  ol    the  iuapprupriattuii 

the    ivvii.d    (irn'iiin    st  \  1h  ■   jih   iijijtlii-il    lii  Jlnnn'MiV  Aii'iiiti'ttiiii  . 

onlj  do  ll,.'  |mrticoosadd  i . , ,  r . ,  h  ■ , ,  ■-.  i  %   to  the  expense  of  such  a  build    is, 


.    .,  n 


.Hi i  i 
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Us 


■  sriL.illisi  degree  increasing  either  tta  oonuforl  or - 

.   1  m f    ilicy   :i('tiiiil!v   darken    the   windows;   Bad    BUggeel     the 
arrangement  of  i  daw  of  building!  difieruig  in  every   p 
the  cavnoeee  Of  ■•  noWaman*i  mansion  in  en  English  perk.     It  in  im 
wonder   tlini  a   reaction   soon   «t   in   against   snoB  a  ■ty'le  as   this. 
WUktna'a  iran  designs  in  TmW  (inline  afforded  be  mon  aeeonuno- 

cUikn,  i"i  Hi'  a ■  i  Knave,  and  with  inflnitaly  more  sppropriatonooa 

end  oonvenienoe  then  is  found  [a  hie  Grecian   bmkHnga.    Though 

r.i-!n..i i\  hi  ■  time  have  induced!  rutHfmnwi  to  rabmit  to  the 

loavenienoei  of  the  pure  *  Imaiiii.  the  m ml  the  Gothic  beet i 


Ii 
■  I  .  i! raa  u  end  of  the  Orel  .  and   it   is  very  im- 
probable thai  i'  can  ere?  be  "■                   ii    Ebiscoantrj    Ebrnoh 
.1?  ii-ii.t  ne  we  find  it  applied  to  i>i  Grange 
Then  ;.!.■  seven]  bofldiagfl  in  Bdinhnigh  I  Glasgow    which 
thong) i  Bnullei  scab at  be  eonajderad  u  mowifu]  adapts 
bona  "t  Qasaioal  Aichttectnre,    "J  > ; ■  ■  most  m  k  perhaps  the  Royal 
I r i^t i 1 1 1 r i. .11  m  the  Mi. mi.!  nt  Edinburgh,  where  the  '  kneian  Doric 
is  naed  with  a  Ereedts  i            I   l                                       ool   be  be 
to i   h j    other  example   in    thia   ■  omrtry.     The   porti 
over   '  ni  i  .ii'1  - :    '  1 1'     Bank    ."!■  'Hi:  el.- .   an    stopped   against   blanks 
bht  hi  character  tad  moaning ;  and  the  whole  i*  so  well 
sa  t...  produce  a  moet  aetisJactory  result    1 
■    itniiiii'ii  l m ■« i j l;  so  tow  u  to  I-1  looked  down  upon  b * 
,     ,iH,.T 
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. 


.    i.',.|    with    ill. 
■ 

:-.i'll  ■,    destructive   ii("    tlii>   illusion    |  , 

■  ■!   the  external  architecture.     Placed  no   the  Caltan   B 

!.■  igfet,  ll  would  bave  been of  thi  i  todstru 

boJltbiigt,     Whore  it  is,  it  fails  entirely  in  nroducitui  I 
is  due  to  the  beauty  of  the  ^""g1* 

Tin'  New  High  Sd 1.  by  Hamilton 

adaptation  nr  the  style  lo  modern  piv|Mees,  though  on  a  lees  manu~ 
mi  hi;: l  Boata  and   with  lai   leas  pretension     The  situs 
■    happy j  ami  the  adaptation  of  it"-  front  of  I 
and  i"  the  pnrpoa  -   to  which  it  is  appli  I 
mi   r..  m  dee  ii,   hclii  ve    thai   it   migl 


.avavsassV 


11  irsii  nsnii.  miiian> 


adapt  Qreek  architecture  to  modem  requirements.     A  view,  liwrsmr, 
of  r  I n ■  building  />■<•<"  the  Calton  Hill  rather  dissipates  the  illusion 
Though    there   i*   nothing    mean    about   it.   it    turns  nut,   like   tin- 
PitEWilliam    Museum,   to   !»■    merely   a   modern    bnildin| 
i  Haasieal  semen, 

Boob  indeed  seems  to  be  the  result  of  "11  our  modem  i  ■■■■ 
this  direction.     Either  we  musl  1"-  wntenl  with  u1-"'  noneel  two  m 
three  storeycd  bnildii  ■  Bourse,  the  Liverpool  Custmo> 

bouse,  w  tin-  Leeds  Town-hall,  adding  columns  to  as  greal  an  bjcsjuj 
U  Qw  front   "ill  admit  of,  and  then,  like  the  pheasants  witl   Hi.  h- 
beads  in  the  brake,  trust  to  no  one  perceiving  thai  the  pfllars  ar   aoi 
sill  in  all,  bnt  thai   the  windows  mean  something  .   or  m 
to  pnl   up  sen  ■  na  and  to  hide  uui  modem 
i one  will  Bnd  us..ut.     Thh  liu     lawn  noarlj  aooomplfebtd 
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■  ll.<n.  I -M t  hardly  anywhere  da  .  i  after  nil.  sup- 
posing  il   MiiMsstni.  iM   iliiM  nil   aim  wi.niiy.it'  Um   MOSt  truthful  and 

■.  li:nnr;,l  of  Ml-  .in- 

Something  toon  newly  raooaaafnl  than  nny  of  the  I. inklings  just. 
quoted,  waa  tooompliahed  by  the  hit''  sir  James  lViim'tlmnie,  in  tlu- 
buildings  II'-  srei  till  in  Burlington  Gardens  (0  aoootm I»t<.'  the  Lon- 
don Uni vanity.  The  ilntm!*  throughont  are  ternary  niimmnal.  and 
llir  t'->nii  sufficiently  monumental  ]'nr  llio  situation  oi  Eh  1 
which  tin-  building  i*  dedicated,  thai  there  i*  nothing  about  tin-  l.uiM- 

:    which   oan   1-'   sailed   a   sham,  de  anything   thai   aen  even  It 
raja ihed  as  anggeatinge  false! '1.   Tha  tiro  groat  haHa  in  the  iringa, 

uliicli  iiVf  ;l|ijjl'ii|i|-i^lriv  li^'hti'il  IVmii   tli.'il'  UJijH.1!  stOMJS,  i.'tiilliliil  III  III 

end  dignity  :'.  a  attfi  to  1  basement,  and  the  requisite 


.. 


uippori    i"  the  centre  containing  the  ati«-H- ■  ■  ■ 

apartments  of  the  building.     All  this  i«  expressed  in    line  exterior 
as  truthfully  ,.s  in  any  mediajval  building,  and  wit!  u  1  ;' 
attienee  the  moat  refined,  taste,     The  portion  is  perhaps  the  least  bus 
Maaftd  pari  of  the  design,  but  ita  use  is  obvious,  and  then  is  nothing 

altuiil  it  which  wjri"iinly  ilcti'iirts  IYi.ui  tin:  Kwity  "ft  Ik1  wlinln  ilcwigii, 

Had  be  lived   and  1  a  happiei  oonatoHation,  Coekerell  would  per- 

bane  have  done  atom  than  nny  i>f  tin  iirrliit.  vis  of  the  uarl  generation  to 

filim:   thfl    t:iHlr  "I'   hi-    i-.illliil  ]  :   .  $    •  ■!  Ilvil  t  Kill,  lmt  IlUrtV 

tli.iii.itliri-  i ■  v  ti  '.linii.  in-  was  one  of  the  meat  refined  gentlemen  of  hia 
,1.1  ■, .     Bad   t-i  i'    and   vulgori  :■■  with   him,   though 

onfoftanatelj  errors  of  judgment  ware  not  only  possible,  lmt.  iilnnwt 

mil !  iii  1  '■  l'n'  "f  il  -i-'ii  is  liii'h  be  adopted,     Is  youth  be  travelled 

um.  ii.  mi. 1  resided  tong  in  Greece,  as  that  it  i*  Little  to  be  wondered  ai 
■  "i  of  hia  bent  of  mind  bea 1  aodeeplj  etuwumnd  add 
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■  land  tin  I  he  ncvi  r  afterward*  aluu  I 

<  hi  in.-  made  btra  iliii'lil.!-.  and  ovon  ttali  m  «:i-  u<  I 
II... i    I,.-  lived   ..i    i ! = ■    I'l.-ni  daj    i 

ni  '■,■!■  1 1  '  '.  '■  heard  of  Ills  mi ;    I  ill!  n<   (In-  1 1  mi-  !,.    ■ 

the  expiring  taati    : 

...  .in, l   I,,    I,,-  hii   l,.  bind 
infurtunately  nil  in,,1  ■  ■  '  From  Um  i 

;itH'iii|,f     1"    J  ■  ■  ■  .■]■-!  I  u-    modi 

Etfltt 

.  I,.-  .-vii'ii.l  brooch 
■  E  the  |i  real  ooi oia]  oon1  res  in   I  Inp  land       V 


i-  '■■■!  ■'■  i  I  ■'■■'  ■    111     iinm, 1  ■  ■  ■ 


eleg&nl    building:    , ■  r ■  i ■  "■  ■  ■  | ■  > ■ = : i r .    1.,  tlnii-  purposes,  and   with  nothing 
ni', ,  11 1  them  ill ;ii  mil  bo  called  ahama.     But  then  arc  many  things 
like  the  idle  three-quarter  pillara— one  would  like  to  b  e 
replaced  witli  some  more  appropriate.     But  of  bis  oomnwroia]  IniiU- 

ingn  the bI  successful  hi  the  Sun  Fire  1  FBco,  at  the  comer  of  Thre*d> 

m.'i.'illf  Slivct  iiiiil  Ml'IiiiIiih  Linn.-,  n.  ili-si^ii  wlitrli  I11  ■  iit'li-ni-jirtli 
though  with  considerable  variations,  in  tin'  i  ]k.-1  i.iu  ll>-  I'.nild 

1 1-     Nothing  in  the  City  is  1 v  eleg&nl  and  a 

The  Upper  range  of  columns  gives  lightness  and  variety  jusl  where  H 
IB  wanted,  and  the  cornice  is  well  proportioned  to  the  whole.  The 
angles,  too,  mi'  will  luiciitiiiiii'il ;  mid  ii  need  hardly  be  added  all  the 
details  most  elegant 


.  IV. 
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Of  bis  other  buildings,  perhaps,  tha  mo")  rmportaul  was  tin-  Taykn 
and  Basdolph  Institute  at  Oxford.     Ii  consists  •■(  two  w 

rays  in  height,  i-uiuiMinl  by  b  Long  gallery  of  singular];  i  b  ■  ml 

mill   nlnwrir  design.     But  n*  this  baa   i pparenl    windows,  and  is 

loww  limn  the  wings,  ii  oerteinly  if  ;i  mistake ;  bo,  too,  i*  the  mode 
iii  which  tin-  windows  of  the  upper  storey  break  through  and  intempl 

tin-    lilll'K    "I'  t  III-    |Tl]|i'i|>!ll    III'.''.        Ill    -1'lti'.  IiiiUVYiT.  lit"  till' WW    Flllll    other 

dejecta  which  could  be  pointed  Dot,  there  is  perhaps  no  building  in 
England  on  which  tha  refined  stiuK-nt  i»f  Ari'liiti>ituri>  ran  dwell  with  so 
mi.  1 1  pleasure.  Than  is  hoi  a  moulding  or  >  nisei  mark  anj  s  hi  re  whieh 
s  nut  tlit>  result  nl'  ilci'j"  si  11. ly.  --nil  1 1  -I  I.;,    n-liin-'i  filling.      1  '  i  ben    Htf 

mors  in  design,  Inseparable  IV the  prank  m  bu  was  trying  to  solve, 

there  are  so  tew  in  4  tail,  thai  it  is  quite  refreshing,  among  the  bat 

baris (  both  anofc  td  and  model  a  Gothic  Art  in  thai  my.  to  be  ablfl 

to  dun  N  on  something  so  pun  and  elegant  us  tliis. 

Sir  Churl         ■■  oet  the  only  one  of  the  aroldtecta  of  the 

l,'i  rival  who  -."■in-  to  li'ivi-  pereeived  the  hoplessneas  of  the  path  ihej 

re  (in  i-  n  in- i  if  hi    bad  been  left  to  tellcra  the  bent  of  his  own 


m.  hiii.   would  probably  hare  set  an  example  tlmt  would  have  bad  the 
greatest    influenci    on  the  style  of  Arl   i  One  oi   bJs 

■  its  was  remodelling  tin-  beade  of  the  i 

ii,  Lincoln**  fan  Fields,     He  found  it  with  a  very monul portico 

running  through  two  storeys,  and  with  an  attic  above,     Instead  of 

trying  merely  to  improve  tlus,  ho  boldly  placed  a  oornld own  the 

whole,  tlms  rednolng  the  portico  to  the  i- 

'i  h"l'-  llii-i'i-  -tui.-ys  jmrt   nf  i. in-  -ii-.il  ntin  ■ 

'I'll'    iiii  ini-i  ws inaoaaoful   and  -  like  a  great  disoorory,  that  the 
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, .  ,  vii  introduced  afterward* :  bol  il 
■    :  ■  think  :.i  the  pit  wnl  daj  , 

rWI  lv  ill''-   !■■ il'.  .  atticc  .■!■■  -'ill    mi.'    ' 

II  in  ni\t  uh'l  p\ii'    ' 

i  HI.    n  I. ,■■■.■    by  siuitd)  grouping    the  i 
I.  1-,-t Ik  t   iiiiil  allowing  rofficiciil  npaci    botwi 
oitbex  hand  to  g 
(In'  most  appropriate  >1<  -i. 
l.tivi'  boon  pleasing  •  too  without  oraaineW  ;  but  Hub, 

!■  BUI  I^BKK^       L 

-E 

■rsa  £1233$.  oraaKit  zis&m  raaar  ■■                                             • 

■^dllPSiii^^^^>^^^^^^^H9HMi^H 

bo  judiciously  and  elegantly,  that  none  "1"  the  succeeding  ■!■ 
club-houses  have  surpassed  ilii*.     'lhe  uorthern  facade  is  notw 

It,-,  iiiiiin  IV-iitui'i-s  iii''  copied    Fr those  of  the   Pandolfini  !'. 

Florence,  thui  showing  nol  only  how  easilj  a  i lern  architect  could 

surpass  even  bo  Famed  »  one  as  Raphael,  who  is  Baid  to  havi   I- 
author  of  thia  design,  l>ut  also  how  fatal  il  i 

to  copy  instead  of  thinking.    Hi*  Reform  Clul  wasi e  ambitiousaod 

li  --  happy,  in  consequence  of  a  rather  h*<  ureal  1 ing  towards  (he 
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FoxnoM    I'iiIi'm-.'.   which  niggeeted   the  motiva   for  the  design       Phe 
i.  Endow     .i:,-  ,-, .:, ,-. |U.iiH\  boa  nuaU  for  this  olimftto,  and  the  ootid, 
none  too  nofid  for  the  range  of  window*  immednifa  Ij  under  it.     Then 
i.  kIsc  it  dogma  of  monotony  in  tie  equal  spacing  of  the  windows 
ii,i.,n-.'.i,.-i;t  the  two  priaoJpaJ  Eaeadea,  which  would  only  '■ 

in  bauldinge  of  a  mere  man mteJ  ohua  than  tliis  .-l aa  pretend  to 

'I'hi'  oonaeqiieiiBe  id   thai   the  martera  sod,  thongh  it  on   hardly  be 

s.rii.  i-  I i_v  t;ir  tin''  must    jili.'iisiiig  nC  til-'  >.'xtiTii;il    1'.h;.mI->  "1"  llii-  1  'Ink 

Bimply  from  a  slight  grouping  in  the  windows,  a 

I 

ji  ■                        HdMbcn  i                                                                 V'  i-"1' 

■  space  being  kit  batmen  the  eenrraJ  group  of  four  ud  the 
upa of  t wo  wisdom each      It  i--  tmt  much,  bat even  &ia 
slight  evi' I  ii                             r.ir  tH  s:ii  i>t\  tin'  mind. 

■  the  defects  of  the  i;.  ■                        n  uedied  by  hin  «h- 

;-.'.|iif.itlv.  when  Miperintending  the  01                             rober  Ronae, 

which  i»  very  similar  in  else  and                          and  ahuwahow  much 

nan  ha  dune  fay  a  bHtlo  grouping  of  the  window*  wid  taate  In  the  dotaik, 

■    ..1  .mi  fogUeh   nohlenmoV  boose,  will I  the 

383 
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Melees  portioow  which  the  previous  cm rj  though) 

able  adjuncts. 

h>  the  interior  of  > -■■  -t  1 »  these 

ii  ni'iliiii-atinii  of  the  It, i  luii  Cortile,  which  I         in  build 

in-sin  this  country,  but  one  perfeotlj  legitimate, 

-t  pleasing  .  !i.  i  i-.      \s  before  remai  '■■■  I.  ;  ,,    I  

bsmufie"  between  Hi.'  architecture  "1"   the  exn 

iv  justified  i 
H  li';m  .  irlii-i  to  one  side  oi  i"  i  In'  i.i  In- 1 .  :i-  1m-  may  deeire. 

I  u  flu-  instance!  no«  quoted,  the  ' fc>i  tile,  i"  :■■ 
;i   kill,  and   Sir  Charles  would  have  been  justified  in 

feat  fi iv  linn  i'  ;is  ii  vn.  nil  than   In-  .Jul       ..ii' I    there  ,-,.n   Ire    iinl,-  ,],.iil,<    boi 

tliiii  after  ii  r.'w  ■•■  iri.il-  it  would  huve  liecomc  - ■■: 


ol  external  architecture.     Ah  if  i*.  these  two  arc  very  pli  ■ 

mens  of  as  numcntal  s  Btyle  of  treatment  ;i»  i«  compatible  wjfl 

internal  purposes,  and  are  :i*  pleasing  features  of  internal  decoration  ). 
can  be  Sound  in  this  oonntry. 

If  Barry's  design  for  tin-  Treasury  Buildings  wag  not  so  successful. 
it  was  owing  to  the   fac!   that  the  t;i*k    proposed   to  him  I 
similar  to  that  suggested  above  in  improve   the  Bank  of  England 
raises  low  col ad«l  design  of  Sir  John  Sonne's  on  n  stylobata, 
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give  il    Hie  li.'iglil   v.'i|iu>iii'  l'..r   iUTMm lutii'ii  met  effect.      The  Order 

mill  nil   tin.-  iliiiniils   wit  given  tn   Barry,    ti  ml    be   111:11k'  tin-   beat    of 
them;  but  ill.  ii'  is  no  doubt    Hi.it  he  would  bavodona  better  if  loss 

While   pursuing   sip   MH.rcw*l'ullv   llijx    i.-areer   i>f   infr 'during  riminii'il 

senaeinto  araMteotural  design, Sir  dun  ■  anlnckily  for 

bm  bap] v.  and   I; - .  i  1 1 . . -ii  ii  . - r  .  r . ■  1 1 1 1 ..-i ■  I  urn  I 

oe  the  rebuilding  of  Bt  Paula.     Ii  wu 

■  for  him,  aa  at  that  time  the  Qothio  mania  had  boeoroe  bo 
prevalent   that    Parliament  determined  Qtattheu   New   Palace  should 

■■/!'■.    The  plea  for  Utuwaa  that  it si  bar niflo  with 

Weatminstei  Hal]  and  tie  Abbey,  '1 go  a  greater  miaoouoeption  of 

the  true  efomenta  of  the  problem  oould  hardly  have  been  oooceived, 

'  both   thenu  lirtiMiiig*  -.iill.r  Nil.,  rtin  ni-ly   tv linn    younger  and 

gaudier  rival, l  would  inn  gniue.1  i sm ih-umi  s \-  i.y  l.  ing  oontraated 

with  a  modem  building  in  another  stylo.    Howevai   largi 

i   oru infaJ  the  tatter  might    nave  been,  it  oould   sol  have  in- 

,  the  older  buildings  in  anyway;  and  both  would  have 

i  >.  tu   gnat  anil  .-lmi'ni'fi'vif.t.ii'  i  mi  lis.  instead  of i  honest   truthful 

n.i-.iiiii  :,i  i.ih'.Iui-    in-ill-.  |.!.m-.-  I  in  |.i-.  ■  ■  ....  >e  modern 

iiid.tjnii. 

II  ml  ii i-.'liiti-.'i  1..-.-U  iill.pwi  d  to  follow  the  bent  of  hie  own  mind, 

■  probably  would  bav<  adopted  Inigo  Jonea'a  rivei  facade  for  the 
palace  at  Whitehall  aa  tb  motivo  of  his  doaign.  It  waa  exactly  fitted, 
both  from  dongn  and  duneneknta,  to  the  situation i  and  with  snob 

■  :  ■■  diSbronoe  of  pur] a  n  quired,  oi   bia  ow  ■■ 

■  owledgo  of  detail  might  liuv...  sn^. -..[.■.!.  wul  . 

raited  in  a  palace  of  which  wo  might  well  be  proud.    A  dome  might 

,     central  hall,  instead  of  the  K|iiri_-  m  at  present  | 

,    ]»«ili.pii   would  bavo   been  aa   eft'ectivo  as   the  dome  of 

St.  Paul's  is,  when   compared  with   what  the  noire  of  Salisbury  would 

rimple  outlines  of  the  Victoria  and  Clock 

■   much  more  suited  to  Italian  than  to  Gothic  detail*;  andeoi 

ii.  fact,  in  tin*  whole  building,  which  in  ranonlisTlj  Claasto  in  form  and 

and  only  Gothic  in  detail.     Being  compelled  to 
Gothic  style,  the  building  is  anything  but  a  snooeee  ,  foe  the  bud  at 
taodern  palace,  with  all  it*  modern  applianoe^  and  which 

slinll  J>K'k  like  B  building  id'  lumther   age.  uiul  .!■  -i-  in  .1     for  other    j  ■  1 1  ■ 

[tin  rto  proved  a  taal  ■  biteot'a  strength,  tn 

noosed  in. 
A-  ill.-  bjnTdingaof  the  Parliament  fJonnoa,  however,  aw  Gothic 

■  b-j 
■■    I  farther  .in,  when  treating  of  the  Oothio  Bevivai 

oi  ratline,  however,  we y  to  a  «  rtain  extent  ..■ 

some  bvildhoga  heareetsd  in  r  l  L<  ■  < by  what  style  Barry  would  have 
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adopted  had  he  l>een  left  to  choose  his  own  style.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  great  practice,  Barry  had  no  opportunity 
of  erecting  any  great  mansions  entirely  from  his  own  design.  At 
Trentham,  at  Highclero  or  Cliefden,  or  at  Clumber,  ho  was  called  on 
to  improve  existing  mansions,  and  to  do  this  of  course  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  designs  is  that 
for  the  last-mentioned  palace  (Woodcut  212),  which  gives  a  good  idea 
of  his  style,  and  on  a  small  scale  probably  represents  something  that 
our  Parliament  Houses  would  have  looked  like  had  he  been  allowed 
his  own  way.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  part 
of  what  is  shown  in  the  last  woodcut  belongs  to  the  old  house,  which 
ho  was  not  allowed  to  pull  down,  and  could  only  modify  in  a  limited 
degree,  while  it,  to  a  great  extent,  regulated  and  governed  his  own 
design.  The  probability  is  that  his  design  for  the  Parliament  Houses 
would  have  been  much  richer,  and,  in  fact,  more  like  in  style  to  the 
Halifax  Town  Hall,  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  the  following 
page,  which  displays  his  style  in  a  favourable  light:  no  shams  or 
screens,  but  each  storey  and  each  feature  left  to  tell  its  own  tale, 
and  that  with  great  variety  and  richness  of  detaiL  Tho  least  pleasing 
feature  in  this  design  is  the  spire.  It  is  heavy  and  inelegant.  He 
had  much  better  have  adopted  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  principle  of 
steeple-building,  and  divided  it  into  storeys.  With  his  taste  and 
facility  he  would  no  doubt  have  produced  by  that  mode  something 
far  more  elegant  than  this.  But  take  it  all  in  all,  for  its  size,  there 
are  few  of  the  modern  town  halls  so  successful  as  that  at  Halifax,  or 
which  gives  a  more  pleasing  idea  of  Barry's  powers  of  design  in 
the  style  which  was  certainly  that  of  his  predilection. 


2  a  2 
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CHAPTER    V. 


GOTHIC    REVIVAL. 


The  first  person  who,  in  England  at  least,  seems  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Gothic  Revival,  was  the  celebrated  Horace  Walpole.  He 
purchased  tho  property  at  Strawberry  Hill,  in  1 753,  and  scenis  shortly 
afterwards  to  have  commenced  rebuilding  the  small  cottage  which 
then  stood  there.  The  Lower  Cloister  was  erected  in  1700-01,  the 
Beauclerc  Tower  and  Octagon  Closet  in  1700,  and  the  North  Bed- 
chamber in  1770. 

We  now  know  that  these  are  very  indifferent  specimens  of  the  true 
principles  of  Gothic;  art,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  either 
their  author  or  his  contemporaries  could  ever  fancy  that  those  very 
queer  carvings  were  actual  reproductions  of  the  details  of  York 
Minster  or  other  equally  celebrated  buildings,  from  which  they  were 
supposed  to  havo  been  copied.  Whether  correct  or  not,  they  seem  to 
have  created  quite  a  furore  of  Medievalism  among  the  big-wigged 
gentry  who  strutted  through  tho  saloons,  and  were  willing  to  believe 
the  Middle  Ages  had  been  reproduced,  which  no  doubt  they  were, 
with  as  much  correctness  as  in  the  once  celebrated  tale  of  tho  4  Castle 
of  Otranto.' 

Bad  as  Walpolo's  Gothic  was,  it  was  letter,  according  to  the 
present  definition  of  the  Revival,  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
was  directed  to  a  totally  different  result.  Wren  and  the  architects  of 
his  age,  who  may  be  taken  as  representing  tho  Gothic  Renaissance, 
sought  to  reproduce  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  style, 
while  showing  the  most  profound  contempt  for  its  details.  The  new 
school  aimed  at  reproducing  the  details,  wholly  regardless  of  either 
their  meaning  or  their  application.  The  works  of  Wren  at  St. 
Michael's,  Comhill,  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  or  of  nawksmoor  at 
All  Saints,  Oxford,  all  show  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  aspiring  and 
picturesque  forms  of  tho  style,  coupled  with  an  ignorance  of  or 
contempt  for  the  details,  which  is  very  offensive  to  our  modern  purists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  towers,  the  cloisters,  or  the  library  at 
Strawberry  Hill  are  neither  defensible,  nor  monastic,  nor  Mediaeval. 
It  is  essentially  the  villa  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the 
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eighteenth    eentury,   ornamented    with   details    borrowed   from  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth. 

It  iH  very  necessary  to  l>ear  this  distinction  in  mind,  as  it  pervades 
all  Gothic  designs  down  to  the  present  day;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  cha- 
racteristic, as  it  is  the  fatal,  feature  of  the  whole  system. 

The  fashion  set  l»y  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Horace  Walpolo 
was  not  long  in  finding  followers,  not  only  in  domestic  hut  in  religious 
buildings.  Although  London  was  Nf  tared  the  infliction,  Liverpool  and 
other  towns  in  Lancashire,  which  were  then  rising  into  importance, 
were  adorned  with  a  class  of  churches  which  are  a  wonder  and  a  warn- 
ing to  all  future  ages.  St.  John's,  Liverpool,  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  class  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  now  to  understand  how  any  one  could 
fancy  that  a  square  block  with  sash  windows,  and  the  details  of  this 
building,  was  a  reproduction  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  olden  time 
which  thev  saw  around  them.  The  idea  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
l>ccn  that  any  window  that  was  pointed,  any  parapet  that  was  nicked, 
and  any  tower  that  had  four  strange-looking  obelisks  at  its  angles,  was 
essentially  Gothic;  and  prt>ceeding  on  this  system,  they  produced  a 
class  of  buildings  which,  if  they  are  not  Gothic,  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  nothing  else. 

The  same  system  was  canned  into  Domestic  Architecture  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  numlicr  of  castles  were  built  which  have  nothing 
castellated  alxmt  them,  except  a  nicked  parapet  and  an  occasional 
window  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  round  termination  at  the  end  of 
each  branch.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  a  lwphole  for  archery,  but 
on  so  Drobdingnagian  a  scale,  that  the  giant  who  amid  have  used  it 
could  never  have  thnist  his  body  into  the  pepper-box  which  was 
adorned  in  this  singular  manner.  Generally  a  circular  tower  at  each 
angle  was  thought  sufficient,  and  frequently  a  little  solid  "  guerite," 
alnmt  3  ft.  in  diameter,  attached  to  each  angle  of  the  parapet,  repre- 
sented the  defensive  means  of  these  modern  castles.  Lambton,  Lowther, 
I n vera ry,  Eglinton,  and  fifty  others,  represent  this  class.  The  Adams 
were  the  greatest  of  these  military  architects,  and  sinned  more  in  this 
way  than  any  others.  They  built  Colzean  Castle,  Ayrshire,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
it«  class,  and  really  a  picturesque  dwelling-house,  though  it  would 
have  been  far  better  without  its  so-called  Gothic  details,  even  if  Italian 
were  substituted  for  them. 

With  tlio  last  century  this  wonderful  style  was  dying  out.  at  least 
if  we  may  judge  from  Loudon  Castle,  built  by  Elliot,  and  some  other 
specimens,  where  mill  lions  were  occasionally  introduced,  and  something 
more  like  a  Gothic  feeling  prevailed,  not  only  in  the  details,  but  the 
general  features  of  the  design.  The  great  impulse,  however,  that  was 
given  to  the  change  was  by  Beck  ford,  who,  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances, repeated  at  Font-hill  what  Walpolc  had  done  at  Strawberry 


ftu*  v 
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Hill,  t'lit  with  the  improved  knowledge  wliu'li  the  i\|n-iuiiic  <>t'  lintt'ii 
century  run  I  .■ 

h  w.is  ,il.,.iii  tin-  ytol   ITflfi   thai   Beckfold  wa*  first  seized  with  a 
i-  t,i  l>ii  Hi]    hi  the  gruniitln  i  if  Fun  thill  1'nrk,  "  a  couvfiit  in  ruins," 
I.,  be  i  sorl    ■  utd  plane  of  retreat,  Wiih  the  assistance 

'■,..  i  (  Mil-  linihliiifi  wiis  vi' ry  rnjiiilly  (.■i.niipli.'U'd  ;  but,  bonig 
«Im,I!v  of  lirul'i'i-  .1 1  m I  ]iliihii'r,  il  fuinl'h'il  down  fasfon  H  tfU  Will 
finished,  lint  only  to  in>  i-niniiii'iuvd  .'ii  ;i  hirj^cr  mm!.-,  mid  with  ninn> 
ilnviil.l''   ni;ir.ii;i  Is.       hi     1801    it    WM    §0    hi    i.-<iui|>lH<>    thai     its   OWBU 

M.ni  r  ■ .  reside  in  it,  and  the  old  manaionJiooje  waa  abandoned.    In 

1812    iIh'   eaal    wing    «•««    > -■  >j n n > ■  ■  i i ■>  ■  ■■  I .  ><ml    ihe    worln   pm^mwid 


I'ith  little   intemption  Till  atari?  1822,  when  the  plats  was  sold 
nd  dismantled,  only  to  tmnUi  I  uarij  tonnrdw  tte 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  works  (In  greatest!  nijatoi] 
i.      No  one  n  u  admitted  to  see  them, and  the  oonseqnenoa  was  thai 

open,  in  1822,  Bverj ■  monad  to  He  tbe,  pi 

■ :  ■   mon  than  Esstoni 
■An  in  its  arrangonicnta.     Uael  of  the 
defeat*  of  Uw  design   knee  from  its  bang  bnQ<  I 
l ii;K  was  a  part  of  the  system.     Itwasaeoam 
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either  a  church,  or  a  castle,  or  a  college,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  and 
many  of  the  errors  in  proportion  arose  from  the  expansion  of  ite 
designer  k  ideas  during  the  thirty  years  that  the  works  were  in  progress. 
Hut,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  by  far  the  most  successful  Gothic 
building  of  its  day,  more  Mediaeval  in  the  picturesque  irregularity  of 
its  outline,  more  Gothic  in  the  correctness  of  its  details,  than  any  which 
had  then  been  erected.  With  all  its  faults,  no  private  residence  in 
Europe  possessed  anything  so  splendid  or  more  lwiutifnl  than  the 
suite  of  galleries,  300  ft.  in  length,  which  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  whole  building,  only  interrupted  by  the  great  octagon,  whose  sole 
defect  of  design  was  that,  like  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  it  was  too  high 
for  its  other  proportions,  and  for  the  apartments  which  led  into  it. 
Its  faults  either  of  detail  or  design  were  so  infinitely  less  than  those 
of  any  other  building  which  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  that  the 
public  did  not  jKjrceive  them,  while  its  beauties  were  so  much  greater, 
that  all  the  world  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  of  the  infinite 
perfectibility  and  adaptability  of  Gothic  Architecture  to  all  pur- 
l>oses.  The  discovery,  as  it  was  then  thought  to  be,  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  or  built  but  Gothic 
castles,  Gothic  abbeys,  Gothic  villas,  and  Gothic  pigsties  !  Wyatt. 
whose  fairy  creation  was  the  cause  of  all  this  hubbub,  did  not  live  to 
reap  the  lK'iiefit  of  it.  Very  few  original  churches  or  palaces  are  to  be 
found  of  his  design,  but  he  was  most  extensively  employed  in  restoring 
and  refitting  those  which  did  exist.  What  he  did  with  the  cathedrals 
intrusted  to  his  care  we  now  know  to  have  been  deplorable,  though  he 
is  hardly  to  blame  for  this.  Classical  feelings  won*  not  then  dead,  ami 
men  longed  for  Classical  effects  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  funds  were 
generally  so  sparingly  supplied  that  stucco  had  often  to  be  employed 
to  replace  decayed  stonework.  Hut  with  all  this,  it  was  a  good  work 
l>egun,  and  not  lx»fore  it  was  wanted.  Since  that  time  we  have  become 
wonderfully  critical,  but  it  is  mainly  to  Wyatt  and  his  contemporaries 
that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  present  movement,  and  of  the  work  of 
restoration  which  is  now  being  so  enthusiastically  carried  out.1 

Though  Wilkins  was  evidently  Classical  in  his  art  taste,  he  prolxably 


1  We  arc  now  horrified  at  what  Wyatt  what  was  concocted  by  a  committee  In  a 

did  with  our  cathedrals,  and  full  of  wonder  lwck  parlour  of  an  architect's  office,  and 

at  the  blindness  of  our  fathers  in  not  per-  carried  out.  not  because  it  was  tho  best  to 

ceiving  how  wrong  he  was.     Do  we  feel  be  done,  but  because  it  was  all  their  funds 

quite  sure  that  our  children  will  not  be  would  ndmit  of? 

equally   shocked    at   what   we   are  now  '•      Whatever  may   bo    the    case   in    this 

doing  with  tho  same  buildings?     Are  not  country,    it    is   quite    certain     that    the 

tho  honest  changes  made  by  Wyatt  pre-  French  architects  of  the  present  day  aro 

ferable  to  the  forgeries  of  ihe  architects  worse  than  all  the  Wyatts  that  ever  ex- 

of  the  present  day?     Who  will  in  future  istcd  Bince  the  world  began;    and  he  is 

be  able  to  tell  what  was  the  work  of  our  lucky   who  saw   Franco    before  tho  sn- 

forefathers  in  the  "  great  days  of  old."  or  culled  work  of  restoration  was  commenced. 
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i>ii  i  u  i ■  iii  i  In-  i  mi  in  than  in  i  in-  i  i.i-:ii-.i[  !-.i  i  ii-  ■. I  Although  hit 

•rain  do  not  anon  aaj  principles  of  HediawaJ  At  i. 

■■■ii-  bee  From  moat  of  the  faults  which  are  to  be  Found  in 
iii- -n-  of  the  arehrtoota  who  preceded  hint  Be  w  ither  imilt  abbeyi 
nor  rmatlm  for  bin  fJiontn  tn  live  in.  nor  did  i m ■  >  ■ 

i   '  Milliii'  Art  which  was  must  saitahlc  hir  domes!  ic  ]iih-ih.scn, 

Taking  for  hi"  piM^i  tin-  Tndar  mansions  which  remain,  ■BpooiaJIj 
hi  tin    Eastern  Oomrtiea,  he  re-arranged  the  porta  and  modified  the 

|ioeitiou  iii'  the  details  si.  us  In  unit  his  [itiritoses,  ami  to  give  u  sufficient 
appearance  of  novelty  to  his  designs,  and  generally  with  i  hit  amounl 

The  (uxore  aet  in  just  when  Naao  was  in  the  height  of  hia  fa 

and  in  the  lull  awing  ot  his  practice,  ami  1l<.'  too  was  called  upon  to 
Furnish  Gothic  oaettea  for  Iii*  adnizi  re.  Nothing  was  easier.  In  tin* 
true  spirit  of  a  modern  architect,  ami  with  nil  tin-  cm-r^v  nf  ;i  man  "I 
business,   Nash  was   prepared   to  hnihl   pagodas,  pavilions,  Grecian 

Iein|des.  (iolhie  churches.  Gothic  castles,  ur  ahUys.  -nilrd  cither  lor 
snlmrhan  residences  nr  manorial  dwoUing-plaoea  anything  at  any 
price  ;  for  if  "tone  and  brick  were  too  dear,  brick  Hoggings  ami  lath 
and  plaster  or  stucco  would  produce  the  most  splendid  effects  at  the 
least  possible  price !  The  things  which  were  done  in  those  days  are 
wonderful  in  our  eyes,  and  aoon  produced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
[iiwiiiil  itate  of  things;  but  ■  reaction  that  oould  hardly  have  been 
affected   but    lot   the  labotrn  of  ■   olasa  of  ai-ii.-ts  who,  though  not, 

iking,  arohiteofai  theflojerren,  ban  furnished  fch> 
with  tin-  materials  which  the;  are  dak  Being  with  ncfa  effei  t. 

The  moat  remarkable  among  these  men  mm  John  Britten,  who  for 
Dura  than  half  a  eentnxj  Eabouzed  with  most  n  in  emit  ling  zeal  in 
pnbfiahing  the  splendid  aeries  of  works  which  bean  his  name.  The 
principal    of  these   ware   'The   Architectural    Antiquities  of  Great 

■  ■■ leased  in   1805,  and   'The  FJethedra]    Antiquities  of 

England,'  begun  in  isi4  and  completed  in  1835,  beaidea  >ome  fifty  or 

sixty  other  wnil's.  all   Lfitiiiig  mi. i"   i  >r  less  directly  mi  tiiis  favourite 

■■iil.i'-.i.       'I'..    tlnM     succeeded    the    works    of    the   il-W    r 

mpplied,  by  accurate  detailed  ineesnrementa,  the  infonnadou  whiofa 
Britten's  worka  had  given  ins  man  rdottveaqMform;  Lc  Kcux,  the 

■  id  a  host  "t  other  men  lent  their  aid  during  lli>  first 
quartan  of  thia  nentury ;  so  that,  before  the  next  stage  mi  iwihufl, 
imt  anry  was  u ii  arehitecl  inflxousahle  who  did  not  Bmploy  oorreet 

-  work,  oat  who  aaod  them  incorrectly,  but  tni  puotii  had 
booomo  so  lc-arned.and  so  fastidious,  that  any  deviation  from  authority 
was  immediately  detected,  and  an  architect  guil 

I  and  condemned, 
Riokman   was,  perhaps,  the  man  who  did  more  to  popularise  the 
.    laborious  men  above  named      Bi  r  simple  ,, ml 
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oasy  classification  ho  reduced  to  order  what  before  was  chaos  to  moat 
minds ;  and,  by  elevating  the  study  of  an  art  into  a  science,  he  not 
only  appealed  to  the  best  class  of  minds,  but  gave  an  importance  and 
an  interest  to  the  study  which  it  did  not  possess  till  the  publication  of 
his  works. 

These  works,  together  with  the  experience  gained  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  this  century,  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a  perfect  revival 
of  Gothic  Art,  should  such  l>e  desired,  when  an  immense  impulse  was 
given  to  the  attempt  by  the  writings  and  works  of  the  younger  Pugin. 
He  set  to  work  to  reform  abuses  with  all  the  fire  of  a  man  of  genius, 
which  ho  undoubtedly  was,  and  all  the  still  fiercer  intolerance  of  a 
pervert  from  the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  According  to  him,  what- 
ever was  modern  or  Protestant  was  detestable  and  accursed ;  whatever 
belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  his  new  religion  was  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  all  reverence.  Unfortunately  for  us,  this  simple  creed  had 
been  adopted  at  that  time  by  a  largo  and  most  influential  section  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who,  shocked  at  the  apathy  and  indifference 
which  prevailed,  hit  upon  this  expedient  for  rousing  the  clergy  and 
recalling  attention  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Many,  like  Pugin,  fell 
victims  to  their  own  delusions,  and  have  gone  over  to  Borne,  but  not 
before  they  had  leavened  the  whole  mass  with  a  veneration  for  the 
fourteenth  century  and  its  doings,  and  a  pious  horror  for  the  nineteenth, 
in  which,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  born,  and  in  which  they  and 
wo  must  live  and  have  our  being. 

If  copying  correctly  is  really  the  only  aim  and  purpose  of  Architec- 
tural Art,  Pugin  had  some  reason  on  his  side  when  he  said  to  his 
co-rcligionists,  "Let  us  choose  the  glorious  epoch  beforo  the  Refor- 
mation as  our  type,  and  reproduce  the  gorgeous  effects  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  before  the  accursed  light  of  reason  destroyed  the  phantasma  of 
that  massive  darkness."  With  less  perfect  logic  ho  appealed  to  the 
lxmstcd  immutability  of  the  Church ;  forgetting  that,  in  so  far  as 
Architecture  was  concerned,  it  had  been  one  series  of  continuous, 
unresting  change,  from  the  age  of  Constantino  to  this  hour.  During 
fifteen  centuries  "  Progress  in  Art "  had  l>een  her  watch  ward ;  Pugin 
was  the  first  to  ask  her  to  step  backwards  over  the  last  four. 

Tho  appeal  to  Protestants  was  still  more  illogical.  Why  should 
wo  deny  the  Reformation?  Why  should  we  l>c  asked  to  ignore  all 
the  progress  made  in  enlightenment  during  the  last  four  centuries  ? 
Why  should  we  wish  to  go  about  wearing  the  mask  not  only  of  Catho- 
lics, but  of  Catholics  of  tho  Dark  Ages?  The  answer  was  clear, 
though  a  little  beside  the  question.  You  are  now  trying  to  reproduce 
Pagan  forms  and  Pagan  temples  ;  why  not  produce  Christian  forms 
and  Christian  churches  ?  It  required  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  is  possessed  by  most  men  to  givo  a  satisfactory  answrer  to 
this  appeal.     The  Classic  architects  themselves  had  introduced  the 
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principle  that  copying  was  the  only  form  of  Art ;  and  if  men  must 
copy,  they  certainly  had  better  copy  what  is  Christian,  and  what 
belongs  to  their  own  country,  than  what  belongs  to  another  country 
and  to  another  religion  altogether.  The  error  was  that  both  were 
only  on  the  surface,  and  so  completely  wrong  that  they  had  no  right 
to  impugn  each  other's  principles,  and  had  no  point  du  depart  from 
which  to  reason.  The  consequence  was  that  neither  Pugin  nor  his 
antagonists  saw  to  what  their  practices  were  tending.  Every  page  of 
Pugin's  works  reiterate,  "  Give  us  truth, — truth  of  materials,  truth 
of  construction,  truth  of  ornamentation,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  yet  his  only 
aim  was  to  produco  an  absolute  falsehood.  II ad  he  ever  succeeded 
to  the  extent  his  wildest  dreams  desired,  he  could  only  have  produced 
so  perfect  a  forgery  that  no  one  would  have  detected  that  a  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  not  one  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth. 
They  have  not  yet,  and,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  morals, 
they  never  can  succeed ;  but  there  are  few  more  melancholy  reflections 
than  that  so  noble  and  so  truthful  an  art  as  Architecture  should  now 
1)0  only  practised  to  deceive,  and  that  it  has  no  higher  aim  than  the 
production  of  a  perfect  deception.1 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  wore  certain  obvious  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  introduction  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  church- 
building  in  preference  to  Classic,  which  wero  almost  certain — in  the 
state  in  which  matters  then  were — to  insure  its  being  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  was,  that  when  applied  to  a  modern  church  every 
part  could  be  arranged  as  originally  designed,  and  every  detail  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  It  required, 
therefore,  neither  ability  nor  thought  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to 


1  The  true  bent  of  Pugin's  mind  was 
towards  the  theatre,  and  his  earliest  suc- 
cesses achieved  in  reforming  the  scenery 
and  decorations  of  the  stage :  and,  through 
out  life,  the  theatrical  was  the  one  and 
the  only  bianch  of  his  art  which  he  per- 
fectly understood.  The  circumstance 
which  would  have  brought  his  inherent 
madness  earliest  to  a  crisis  would  have 
been  if  he  could  have  seen  Garrick  play 
Richard  the  Third  in  knee-breeches  and 
a  full-bottomed  wig;  and  wo  cannot  but 
regret  that  ho  died  before  enjoying  the 
felicity  of  seeing  Charles  Kean  perform 
the  same  character  with  all  the  perfection 
of  fetago  properties  which  he  introduced. 
Both  these  eminent  men  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  same  cau>o,  and  with  nearly  equal 
success.  \Vhnt  Kean  did  for  the  stage, 
Pugin  did  for  the  church.  The  one  re- 
produced the  dra'iia  of  the  Middle  Ages 


with  all  the  correctness  and  splendour 
with  which  it  was  represented  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  and  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  reality  as  the  other  intro- 
duced into  the  building  and  decoration  of 
the  mediaeval  churches  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  so  enchanted  was  Pugin, 
and  unfortunately  many  others,  that  they 
have  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  enjoy  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  this  mediaeval  reproduction.  It  is  no 
doubt  very  beautiful ;  but,  09  Protestants, 
perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whether 
all  this  theatrical  magnificence  is  really 
an  etsentinl  part  ojf  the  Christian  religion, 
and  whether  the  dresses  and  decorations 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  really  indis- 
pensable for  the  proper  celebration  of 
Divine  worship  in  a  Protestant  com- 
munity in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
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attain  appropriateness,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  requisites  of  a 
good  design. 

In  using  the  Classical  style,  it  required  the  utmost  skill  and  endless 
thought  to  make  the  parts  or  details  adapt  themselves  even  moderately 
well  to  the  purposes  of  Modern  Church  Architecture.  With  Gothic, 
every  shaft,  overy  arch,  every  bracket  was  designed  absolutely  for  the 
place  in  which  to  be  again  employed  ;  and  it  was  only  so  much  the 
better  if  there  were  neither  thought  nor  originality  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  applied. 

A  second  advantage  was  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  that 
could  be  selected  from  Medieval  buildings,  as  compared  with  the 
limited  repertoire  of  the  Classical  architect.  Practically  the  latter  was 
restricted  to  fivo  Orders,  the  dimensions,  the  details,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  which  had  been  fixed  immutably  by  long  custom,  and  could 
not  now  be  altered. 

The  Gothic  architect,  on  the  other  hand,  had  windows  of  every 
shape  and  size,  pillars  of  every  conceivable  degree  of  strength  or 
tenuity,  arches  of  every  span  or  height,  and  details  of  every  degree 
of  plainness  or  elaboration.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  hundred  Orders  instead 
of  five;  and  as,  according  to  tho  canons  now  in  force,  he  is  not 
answerablo  for  their  elegance  or  beauty,  his  task  is  immensely 
facilitated  by  this  richness  of  materials. 

A  third  and  perhaps  even  more  important  advantage  of  the  Gothic 
stylo  is  its  cheapness.  In  a  Gothic  building  tho  masonry  cannot  be  too 
coarse  or  tho  materials  too  common.  Tho  carpentry  must  be  as  rude 
and  as  unmechanically  put  together  as  possible  ;  tho  glazing  as  clumsy 
and  the  glass  as  bad  as  can  be  found.  If  it  is  wished  to  introduce  a 
painted  window  into  a  church  of  a  Classical  design,  you  must  employ 
an  artist  of  first-rato  ability  to  prepare  your  cartoon,  and  ho  will 
chargo  you  a  very  largo  sum  for  it ;  and  it  may  cost  as  much  more 
to  transfer  the  drawing  to  the  glass.  Any  journeyman  glazier  earning 
his  guinea  to  two  guineas  a  week  is  good  enough  to  represent  the 
sublimest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  most  solemn  scenes 
of  tho  Bible  history,  on  the  windows  of  a  Gothic  church.  The  Mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  or  the  most  affecting  incidents  of  the  Fassion,  are 
represented  every  day  in  this  country  in  a  manner  that  makes  one 
shudder,  and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  people  of  refinement  are  not 
offended  by  such  barbarous  exhibitions. 

A  fourth  advantage  that  told  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Mediaeval 
styles  was,  that  contemporaneously  with  their  re-introduction  the 
feeling  arose  that  both  ornament  and  ornamental  construction  were 
indispensable  in  Church  Architecture.  Pillars  were  introduced  in  the 
interiors  where  they  impeded  both  seeing  and  hearing,  and  towers  were 
placed  in  tho  intersections  where  they  endangered  the  construction ; 
but  they  were  thought  taautiful,  or  at  least  correct,  and  no  one  com- 
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plained.  Tn  iik.'  manner  obaneaui  me  intvodneed  for  aftV  r.  gall  riac 
.■mi]  pewa  mn  aboliahed,  coloured  marblee,  stained  kIbbb,  punted 
oraHngB,  end  deoorationa  of  avatj  clan  mn  added,  All  tboan  wen 
assumed  moat  erroneously  to  be  parts  of  the  atyle,  bat  nin> (-tenthe  of 
then  would  bave  been  u  appHoable,  and  possibly  more  effeetiTe,  En 
any  other, 

During  the  Rrmainpannn  period,  though  thearohiteet  waa  sometirnea 
allowed  to  ornament  his  construction,  ho  was  very  rarely  nil. 
.'. lusinn't  ornamentally.  In  aJmoat  all  oaaoa  bis  ohnroh  must  be  a 
rectangular  room,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  longer  than  its  width;  and  the 
•sentiftl  condition  of  his  tnatruetiana  always  was,  that  DO  apaoe 
most  lie  wasted,    tint   flint    his     building  must   he   >■■ 

aoooaunodats  the  largest  possible  congregation,  and  in  doing  so  to  take 
cure  that  all  shall  Me  Mid  bear  perfectly.  Pews  and  galleries  areeou- 
seijuently  insisted  upon.  Colour  was  not  tolerated;  and  if  plaster 
mnU  do,  ii"  fcrabiteot  was  allowed  to  use  a  more  costly  material. 
I  inliT  these  ei  renin  stances,  no  fair  comparison  can  be  drawn  1  ml  ami 
the  two  steles  us  practised  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  all this, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  .it 
in.-  i,'iviv;,|  the  public  began,  Ebr  the  first  time  for  nearly  three 
hundred  yearn,  to  take  u  real  interest  in  architectural  nutters.  Sot 
■ "  1 1  *  if"  tin-  olergj  now  generally  very  well  versed  in  Gothic 
Arahiteature,  bnt  *<<  also  ate  the  balk  of  the  better  inamrfi  in  their 
atfona.  Together  tiny  not  only  take  an  unusual  internal  in 
the  OODStaraation  Of  a  DAW  0naTOh,OI  the  restoration  of  an  old  one;  but 
On  v    an    able    «"    guide    mid    ■-■■n  tr«d    (heir  arebitcet,  U>  judge    win.  is 

really   the   beet  skilled   man   fur  their  purposes,  and  to  see  that  lii- 
Of  to  Th"  murk  ud  that  hfl  dofifl  his  work  efficiently. 

In    tli>'   Besaiaaenoe    tunea    the   vettr*  tad  the  ebruol 
I  a  In i  ma  to  lmild  their  anarch,  and  the  mm  be  waa  u<  spend 

hi \i      Thai  done,  the  arohUeel  me  lafl  to  bis  own  derieea.     No 

■■  i  iiiu.li.  '>r  I'nuld  judge,  what  bis  design  might  be  like,  till  it 
■  late  to  altar  it;  and  whan  it  ma  Inhtned,  tiny  oanta&ded 

iheiiinelvc*  with  eiitieUing  it,  without  Keeking  to  remedy  its  defects. 

If  the  idea  of  introducing  a  daw  style  bad  tab  o  pniMnaniim  of  the 

public  i  tint*'    that    it    adopted    the    Mcdiievu],  mid    if  a 

Mi nl' ii i  ityle  of  Ait  bad  bean  fostered  under  the  nil  rniTiialariooii  which 
have  jnl  been  aamnerated  aa  bo  favourable  to  the  pgogroai  of  the 
Gothic,  we  may  I-  1  rare  thai  wa  sin  mid  by  this  time  ban  oreated  a 
style  w.irtli'.  of  the  nil" ■(.■.-nth  century,  and  that  we  ahonld  laugh  in 
who  would  now  propose  tn  ereot  a  ohan  li  or 
other  bu i Id i in;  after  the  pattern  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  we  add  t.i  these  advantages  thi   knowledire  of  the  bet  that  the 

rising  generati f  arehitaeti  work   infinitely  harder,  and  take  Ear 

re  int<  i  ■    r  i:i  linn  ">M  k.  than  did  Hi"  seay-going  [rentlemeu  ol  thi 
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last  generation,  and  that  a  claws  of  art-workmen  are  fast  springing 
up  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  their  designs,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood with  what  advantage  the  Gothic  style  starts  on  its  competition 
with  the  Classic,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Church  Architecture  is  concerned. 
When  all  this  coincides  with  a  strong  bias  of  religious  feeling,  the 
pure  Classic  may  be  considered  as  distanced  for  the  time,  and  never, 
probably,  will  be  ablo  to  compete  with  the  Mediaeval  again;  and  the 
common -sense  stylo  is  not  yet  lx>rn  which  alone  can  free  us  from  the 
degrading  trammels  of  either. 

Before  Pugin  took  the  matter  in  hand,  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  towards  producing  correct  Gothic  churches.  The  model 
generally  adopted  was  Bishop  Skirlaw's  chapel,  at  the  village  of  that 
name  in  Yorkshire,  with  was  published,  with  illustrations,  in  the 
fourth  volumo  of  Britton's  'Architectural  Antiquities.'  Like  the 
model,  most  of  these  churches  were  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
Gothic,  whicli  was  then  thought  tho  most  essentially  constructive  and 
elegant  form  in  so  far  especially  as  window-tracery  was  concerned ; 
and  such  churches  as  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  tho  York  Place  Chapel,  and 
the  Cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Glasgow, 
and  many  others,  which  every  one  may  recall,  belong  to  this  style. 
These  are  all  Gothic  in  their  details,  and  correct  enough  in  this 
respect ;  but  all  fail  in  consequence  of  being  essentially  Protestant  in 
their  arrangements.  Nono  of  them  have  deep  chancels,  in  which  the 
clergy  can  be  segregated  from  the  laity.  They  have  no  sedilia,  no 
reredos,  nor  any  of  those  properties  now  considered  as  essential ;  worse 
than  this,  they  have  generally  galleries,  which,  though  affording  a 
greatly  increased  accommodation  to  the  congregation,  are  now  not 
tolerable ;  and  where  painted  glass  is  introduced,  good  drawing  and 
elegant  colouring  had  to  be  employed,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  window  at  New  College,  Oxford,  or  West's  at 
Windsor*; — all  which  are  very  incongruous  with  the  aim  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  present  day. 

If  we  compare  the  two  rival  churches  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea 
(Woodcut  No.  215),  and  St.  Pancras  (Woodcut  No.  196),  which  were 
l>eing  erected  simultaneously  in  London,  and  both  in  dimensions  and 
arrangements  are  very  similar  to  one  another,  we  shall  find  very  little 
to  choose  between  them  according  to  the  present  doctrines.  It  is  the 
custom  to  call  St.  Pancras  Pagan,  and  consequently  detestable ;  but 
not  even  the  most  blind  partisan  can  fail  to  see  in  it  that  it  is  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  all  it 
pretends  to  he.  It  is  not  a  good  design,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  and 
unnecessarily  expensive  ;  but  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  its  designer 
intended,  with  as  much  success  as  St.  Luke's :  and,  as  that  is  now 
rejected  as  un-Gothic  by   the  purists  of  the  present  day,  it  really 
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■  |iii  Niinii.  in  ho  fur  aa   those   two  ohm  ■ 

whether  tin.'  tfothio  "i  the  Grecian  ornament  ia  tl ari  elegant,  or 

willl'll     IB   r-:||i;ili[r    lit"    |il  I  .1 1  I  li   i  !  1  LI.    1 1  M  "    U'.-t.   I'flivt    111    H    ;.i»H    1'Onl,        TllL'    I  Ull' 

i-   r ■  ■  ■  1   11   li  rn j >}h ■.   thoagfa.    ir    pretends    to    DO;    .unl    tin'   other  is  not  it 

Hediaflml  nhuroh,  though  ita  architect  fancied  it  aught  '><   ndataken 

■  .;  iIha  on  only,  therefore,  bi    chuBed  h  Brilares,  with 
tilth  to  d1 m  between  them. 

Beforethia  led  ohuroh,  bowow,  mi  o pleted,tbe  pabbo  bed  be- 

■  ■:,  ntly  instructed, 
through  (In.'  laboun  of  Brit- 

l.in.    1-,'ii'kniiUi.    and   others, 

tn  eee  it  was  not  Gothic, 
11  nl  Hm  1  miit  1  ill  of  the  archi 

ti'its    Miiiiitliinjr    tuitrv   - 

reoh  Nothing  wai  easier. 
Every  library  fanriahec  the 

requisite    unit-rial-,    awry 

i  i!l:i^'-  I'Liiri'h  was  a  model: 
mirlnr     thought      nor     in- 

gennfy  wua  reatriri  i.  An] 
runn  can  learn  to  copy,  mid 
every  architect  *■  ■■: 

80  tlmt  bow  then 
ia  nut  a  town,  scarcely  a 
tillage  in  the  length  and 

■  £  the  lend,  whioh 
ia  tint  funiit-hi'il  with  one 
"i'  thoae  forgeriai  j  end  bo 
rhvi  vlv  in  this  done  in  moot 

■.  that,  it'  ■  ttxangi  r 
'.'■ '  11  t  1 . . r  aware  that  forgery 
ia  the  faabfon  Imitinfl  of 
being   a  aims,  he  might 

the  counterfeit  (at 

B  null  V  ul'l  lll.'rlitl.'VIll 

church.      There  are  none 

of    the  in,    however,    whieh 

|MjHt*«.iMi  suffiiii'iit  merit  of  their  own  tit  niKki!  it  a  unit  ti  r  of  regret 

1  li.i  I   1 1  li  J  cannot  be  ]iiirticiiliirisi'il  in  thin  pfattO, 

It  would!  be  ;ic  tedious  us  miiiiterettting  to  enumerate  i ■■.  ■ 
ceetlei  or  Rcclndod  ahK\vs,  the  Tudor  palaces, 
.  none  nr  Aonaatio  rilhwi,  that,  during  tl"-  Leal   E    ■ 
■■lit  in  this  wealthy  im!  arthaa  laud.     Then  may  be  much 
1..  enjoy,  bot   there  is  little  to  admin-,  in  Iheaa  cttrioua  productions, 
Fur  oar  pmennt  purpose  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  aUndi 
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great  secular  public  buildings,  which  sufficiently  illustrate  the  recent 
progress  and  present  position  of  the  art. 

The  first  of  these  is  Windsor  Castle,  where  restorations,  amounting 
almost  to  a  rebuilding,  were  commenced  in  1826,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  Nothing  could  be  more  legitimate 
than  the  operation  then  attempted.  The  palace  had  been  very  much 
degraded  by  alterations  at  a  ]>eriod  when  Gothic  Architecture  was 
despised,  and  the  question  arose,  when  it  was  again  determined  to  fit 
it  as  a  1 1  oval  residence,  whether  to  persevere  in  modernising  it,  or  to 
restore  it  in  the  style  in  which  it  was  originally  built?  The  former 
course  was  hardly  possible  without  almost  pulling  the  castle  down  and 
rebuilding  it ;  and  nothing  could  well  have  been  more  happy  than  the 
mode  in  which  the  second  plan  was  carried  out.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  it,  like  some  modern  castles,  as  if  it  really  was  intended 
to  defend  it  with  bows  and  arrows  against  some  ancient  enemy,  Sir 
Jeffrey  boldly  adopted  tho  idea  of  making  it  appear  as  if  it  was  an 
ancient  building  fitted  for  a  Royal  residence  in  tho  nineteenth  century ; 
but  he  did  so  using  only — externally  at  least— the  details  and  forms  of 
the  age  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys,  so  that  tho  eye  of  the  artist  is  not 
offended  by  any  incongruities,  and  the  man  of  common  sense  knows 
that  it  is  a  palace,  and  a  palace  only,  that  hois  looking  at.  With  these 
elements  he  not  only  retained,  but  improved,  the  Gothic  outline  of  itn 
original  builders,  and  added  a  magnificence  they  were  incapable  of 
conceiving.  Internally  he  was  not  so  fortunate, ■-  partly  to  meet  tho 
views  of  his  ltoyal  patron,  and  it  may  Ikj  also  that  funds  sufficient  were 
not  available,  but  there  is  a  poverty  about  some  of  the  ajiartments,  and 
a  lielgravian  drawing-room  air  about  others,  which  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  place.  It  must,  however,  l>e  added  that  few  architects  could 
devote  to  the  task  time  sufficient  to  design  the  details  of  every  room 
separately,  and  there  did  not  then  exist  a  class  of  qualified  assistants 
capable  of  taking  the  trouble  off  his  hands.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
no  modern  building  of  the  class  has  so  good  an  excuse  for  adopting  a 
mediieval  guise,  or  wears  it  more  artistically,  than  this ;  and  no  ono 
more  happily  combines  the  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  modem  palace 
with  the  castellated  form  which  the  barbarous  state  of  society  forced 
on  our  forefathers. 

The  second  great  building  alluded  to  alxrve  is  tho  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Here  it  was  determined  to  go  a  step  further.  Not  oidy  the 
exterior,  but  every  room  and  every  detail  of  the  interior,  was  to  bo  of 
the  Tudor  age.  Even  the  sculpture  was  to  l>e  of  the  stiff  formal  style 
of  that  period:  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Koyal  uncles  and  ancestors 
from  Elizabeth  downwards  wore  all  to  lie  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the 
earlier  period,  and  have  their  names  inscril>ed  in  the  illegible  characters 
then  current.  Every  art  and  every  device  was  to  be  employed  to 
prove  that  history  was  a  myth,  and  that  the  British  sovereigns  from 
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perceive  that  s  certain  amount  of  rugularitj  and  hj u 

diapensablo  to  the  dignity  of  a  gn  at  building,  and  thai  6 
was  allowablo  tu  sacrifice  internal  convenience  to  a  Bartad  . 
otdei  b)  obtain  this  j  and  generally  thai  it  wan  hotter  to  do 

'■!'    ■  i  ■  ■  1 1 :  H  -,f  !■:■    I    \  i  -  I    I IC.'     I'Xurllv     wlli'lV 

it  may  bo  hiiisi    oonveniantlj  situated,  in    order   to  gel    Ui 
truthfulness  whioh  it  is  now  so  much  the  Fashion  to  clamour  for.     It 
may,  however,  he  the  cane  that  Barrj  did  oarrj  the  principle  too  Jai 

when  be  made  the  Sneaker's  House  and  Black  Rod'i  apart ata  axaot 

duplicates  of  one  another,  and  mado  both  of  tbi  m ■  ordk 

■  I  committee-r ns  Iwtweon  ilium,     But  baving  once  adopted 

thia  principle  of  design   then  can  1*  li.nl.  r  but  that  it    I 

been  carried  nul  in  all  parts  of  tin  builduifi  .  and  ii  was  unparda 
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to  adopt  three  towers  of  such  different  design  as  those  which  form  the 
principal  features  of  the  structure,  and  to  arrange  them  so  unsym- 
metrically  as  has  been  done. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  Barry,  finding  himself  forced 
to  employ  the  Gothic  style  against  his  own  better  judgment,  first  adopted 
that  form  of  it  which  most  nearly  approached  to  modern  times,  and  most 
readily  adapted  itself  to  the  uses  and  elegances  of  our  own  times,  and 
then  used  it  with  that  symmetry  which  is  indispensable  to  dignity  in 
architectural  art  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  principles  of  Gothic  Art 
would  allow.  Since  Barry's  time,  however,  we  have  advanced  so  far 
towards  absolute  purism  that  these  things  would  not  be  tolerated  now. 
The  stylo  of  the  Parliament  Houses  is  already  obsolete,  and  looked  on 
with  horror  by  the  present  school  of  Gothic  architects.  Everything 
we  have  learnt  or  acquired  since  the  thirteenth  century  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely ignored  in  the  New  Palace  of  Justice,  and  we  are  to  return  to 
the  "  Saturnia  regna "  of  these  barbarous  ages.  The  one  hope  for 
Architecture  is  that  it  will  prove  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  that  the 
fashion  will  have  passed  away  before  it  is  finished.  The  fashion 
of  the  style  of  the  Parliament  Houses  lasted  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  and  that  is  as  long  as  any  absurdity  of  the  sort  can  expect  to 
live  in  these  days  of  activity  and  progress. 

Following  out  the  principle  of  the  river  front,  the  central  dome 
ought  beyond  all  question  to  have  been  the  principal  feature  of  the 
design,  and  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  make  it  so.  Its 
cross  section  now  is  70  ft.  externally ;  that  of  the  Victoria  Tower  62, 
exclusive  of  the  angle  towers.  That  of  the  Octagon  could  easily  have 
been  increased  to  any  desired  extent ;  and  if  the  four  galleries  that 
lead  into  it  had  been  raised  so  as  to  be  seen  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  building,  and  the  Octagon  with  its  increased  base  carried 
atleast  100  ft.  higher,  the  whole  design  would  have  gained  immensely 
in  dignity.1 

As  it  now  is,  the  Victoria  Tower  is  325  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacles  ;  the  Clock  Tower,  314 ;  but  the  central  Octagon  is  only  266, 
and  terminates  upwards  in  a  much  more  attenuated  form  than  the 
other  two. 

Besides  this  defect  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  design,  the 
position  of  tho  Victoria  Tower  as  it  now  stands  has  a  fatal  effect  in 
dwarfing  those  portions  of  the  building  in  immediate  contact  with  it. 

In  the  original  design  this  tower  was  intended  to  be  of  six  storeys 
in  height,  each  storey  four  windows  in  width,  and  with  no  feature 
larger  than  those  of  the  edifice  to  which  it  was  attached.  Had  this 
been  adhered  to,  the  tower  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  than 


1  This  Arrangement  u  tho  great  charm  of  the  design  of  Fontbill  Abbey  (Woodcnt 
No  214),  though  there  it  is  marred  by  exaggeration  in  the  opposite  direction. 

2  b  2 
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it  now  is,  I  nit,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  architect's 
mind,  ho  never  remained  satisfied  with  his  original  designs,  though 
these  were  generally  wonderfully  perfect.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  entrance  to  the  tower,  instead  of  heing  only  the  height  of  two 
storeys  of  the  building,  as  was  first  proposed,  now  rises  through  all 
four,  and  makes  the  adjacent  Houso  of  Lords  absolutely  ridiculous.  If 
the  size  of  the  gateway  is  appropriate,  tho  Lords  are  pigmies.  If  they 
are  men  of  ordinary  stature,  the  gateway  is  meant  for  giants.  Worse 
than  this,  at  the  back  of  this  great  arch  is  a  little  one,  one-fourth  its 
height,  through  which  everything  that  enters  under  the  large  arch 
must  pass  also.1  Unfortunately  the  whole  tower  is  carried  out  on  the 
same  system  (see  Frontispiece).  The  six  original  storeys  are  enlarged 
into  three,  and  all  their  parts  exaggerated.  Tho  result  of  this  is  that 
the  tower  looks  very  much  smaller  than  it  really  is,  and  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  l>elievo  that  it  is  as  high  as  tho  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  the 
effect  of  this  exaggeration  on  the  adjoining  facade  is  even  more  disas- 
trous. It  would  perhaps  l>o  difficult  to  produce  in  the  whole  range  of 
Architecture  a  more  exquisite  piece  of  surface  decoration  than  the 
facade  of  tho  House  of  Lords,  from  tho  tower  round  tho  end  of  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  Law  Courts ;  but  as  it  has  no  horizontal  lines 
sufficient  to  give  it  shadow,  it  wants  vertical  breaks  to  give  it  dignity 
and  strength.  This  could  easily  have  been  supplied  by  making  the 
entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords  higher,  and  by  raising  it  also  the 
architect  would  have  given  dignity  and  meaning  to  the  whole;  butbv 
placing  a  long  unbroken  line  of  building  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
with  an  exaggerated  vertical  mass,  he  has  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  destroy  two  tilings  which  his  own  exquisite  taste  had  rendered 
beautiful  in  themselves. 

Internally  nothing  can  well  be  happier  than  the  mode  in  which 
Barry  appropriated  Westminster  Hall  and  its  cloister  as  the  grand 
entrances  to  the  Parliament  Houses  :  and  the  four  great  arteries  meeting 
in  a  central  Hall  were  also  well  worthy  of  his  genius  ;  and  the  octa- 
gon itself  may  be  considered  both  internally  and  externally  to  be  the 
most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  build  a  Gothic  dome.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  practically  GO  ft.  diameter  by  60  ft.  in  height ;  2  and  as  it  is 
entirely  lighted  from  below  its  springing,  these  proportions  are  singu- 
larly happy.  If  the  central  octagon  at  Ely,  which  is  10  or  12  feet  wider, 
had  lieen  completed  in  the  same  way,  it  would  have  been  even  more 


1  Tho  clear  height  of  the  external  these  dimensions  as  55  ft.  by  59,  but 
archway  is  50  ft. ;  of  the  internal  15  ft,  the  first  is  from  capital  to  capital  of  the 

2  It  in  extremely  difficult  to  quote  the  vaulting  si  aft s  :  the  second  to  the  under- 
dimensions  iu  plan  of  a  Gothic  dome  with  I  bide  of  the  ribs.  On  tho  ground  the  first 
anything  like  precision.  In  a  paper  r<  ad  :  dimension  measures  at  least  60  ft.  from 
by  Mr.  Edward  Harry  to  the  Institute  of  wnll  t<>  wall. 

British  Architects,  in  June  18.">7,  he  gives 
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The  third  building  e!n.>scii  to  illustrate  the  downward  ] 
i'l'  1 1  ii-  .11 1  is  the  New  M  useiim  at  Oxford.  Tins  was  designed  to  b 
tint  hie  in  I'uiirqitiiui,  liothic  in  dctuil,  and  tiothic  in  finish.  Notion] 
was  tobetraj  the  hated  and  hateful  nineteenth  century,  to  the  oultiva- 
lion  .jf  «  linw  siien.es  it.  was  tu  !>■■  dedicated.  Unfortunately  the  style 
selected  uii  t.lii.1  iK-ciisinu  wns  nut  Kuglish  Gothic,  for,  the  architects 
having  exhausted    ;ill  1 1  it    npociiuciis  found  in  their  books,  and,  BOCOrot 

ing  to  the   new   canons  of  Art,  being  obliged   to  be   orig i   withOl 

being  allowed  to  invent,  the;   linu>  lail'  -H  v   in  n>risi.'<jiteiicu  U'on  f.,ir 
to  bonow   If Herman}  or    I. Imrdr  wueh    features  at 
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details  are  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  appropriate  as  our  own  ;  but  if 
the  architect  can  produce  a  certificate  of  origin,  and  prove  that  he  has 
copied  and  not  invented  them,  the  public  are  satisfied  that  all  the 
exigencies  of  true  Art  have  been  complied  with. 

Tho  roof  of  the  Great  Central  Hall  of  the  Oxford  Museum,  and  the 
iron- work  that  supports  it,  are  made  purposely  clumsy  and  awkward. 
The  Lecture-rooms  are  cold,  draughty,  and  difficult  to  speak  in.  The 
Library  is  a  long  ill-proportioned  gallery,  with  a  rudely-constructed 
roof,  painted  in  the  crudest  and  most  inharmonious  colours ;  the  win- 
dows glazed  in  tho  least  convenient  manner  with  the  worst  possible 
glass ;  and  the  bookcases  arranged,  not  to  accommodate  books,  but  to 
look  monkish.  You  take  a  book  from  its  press,  and  are  astonished  to 
find  that  men  who  could  spend  thousands  on  thousands  in  this  great 
forgery  have  not  reprinted  Ly  ell's  *  Geology,'  or  Darwin's  *  Origin  of 
Species,'  in  black  letter,  and  illuminated  them,  like  the  building,  in 
the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  stuffed 
specimen  of  the  modern  genus  Felis  will  be  introduced  into  the  museum, 
or  we  may  lose  the  illusion  to  be  gained  from  contemplating  the  long- 
l>ackod  specimens  of  tho  Mediaeval  species  which  crawl  round  the 
windows  of  the  Library  in  such  strangely  pro-historic  attitudes.  The 
one  really  good  point  in  the  whole  design  is  the  range  of  pillars  with 
their  capitals  which  surround  the  inner  court;  but  they  are  good 
precisely  because  they  are  not  Gothic.  The  shafts  are  simply  cylinders 
of  British  marbles ;  the  capitals  adorned  with  representations  of  plants 
and  animals,  as  like  nature  as  the  material  and  the  skill  of  the  artist 
would  admit  of,  and  as  unlike  the  Gothic  cats  of  the  facade  as  two 
representations  of  the  same  class  of  objects  can  well  bo  made.  On 
wandering  further  you  enter  what  seems  a  kitchen  of  the  age  of  that 
at  Glastonbury,  and  find  a  professor,  not  practising  alchemy,  but 
repeating  certain  experiments  you  lielieve  to  lx»  of  modern  invention  ; 
and  the  only  relief  you  exj)erience  is  to  find  that  his  thermometer  and 
barometer  and  other  instruments  must,  from  the  style  of  their  orna- 
ments, belong  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  that  when  those  impostors 
Torcelli,  or  Galileo,  or  Newton,  are  said  to  have  invented  these 
things. 

If  the  student  of  Architecture  gains  but  very  little  gratification  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view  from  a  visit  to  the  Oxford  Museum,  he  may 
at  least  come  away  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  the  Syndics  of 
that  learned  I'niversity  have  gone  far  in  producing  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  ;  and  that  a  system  which  results  in  such  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions and  niaiseriat  as  are  found  here  is  too  childish  long  to  occupy  the 
serious  attention  of  grown-up  men,  and  when  the  fashion  passes  away 
we  may  hope  for  something  better.  Till  it  does.  Architecture  ip 
an  art  that  a  man  of  sense  would  can*  to  practise,  or  a  man  < 
would  care  to  study. 
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The  great  lesson  we  have  yet  to  learn  before  progress  is  again 
l>ossible  is,  that  Archaeology  is  not  Architecture.  It  is  not  even  Art  in 
any  form,  but  a  Science,  as  interesting  and  as  instructive  as  any  other ; 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  can  neither  become  an  art,  nor 
in  any  way  take  the  place  of  one.  Our  present  mistake  is,  first,  in 
insisting  that  our  architects  must  1)0  archaeologists  ;  and  fancying,  in 
the  second  place,  that  a  man  who  has  mastered  the  science  is  necessarily 
a  proficient  in  the  art.  Till  this  error  is  thoroughly  exploded,  and 
till  Architecture  is  practised  only  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  greatest 
amount  of  convenience  attainable,  combined  with  the  most  appropriate 
elegance,  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement  in  any  direction  in  which 
Architecture  has  hitherto  progressed. 

Ah  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  Gothic  style  has  obtained  entire 
possession  of  the  Church;  and  any  architect  who  would  propose  to 
erect  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  any  other  style  would  simply  be 
laughed  at.  It  is  employed  also,  exclusively  or  nearly  so,  for  schools 
and  parsonage-houses — generally,  wherever  the  clergy  have  influence 
this  stylo  is  adopted.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Gothic  period  was  the  best 
and  purest  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  we  are  now  in  this 
res]>ect  exactly  where  we  were  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  this  is  perfectly  logical  and  correct;  but  if  we  have  pro- 
gressed, or  been  refined,  or  take  a  different  view  of  these  matters  from 
the  one  then  taken,  the  logic  will  not  hold  good  ;  but  this  the  architect • 
is  not  called  upon  to  decide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Classical  styles  still  retain  a  strong  hold 
on  town-halls  and  municipal  buildings.  Palaces  are  generally  in  this 
style,  and  club-houses  have  hitherto  successfully  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  enemy ;  and  but  very  recently  all  the  domestic  and 
business  buildings  of  our  cities  were  in  the  non-Gothic  styles.  In 
this  country,  mansions  and  villas  are  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  two,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  which  is  gaining  ground  at  this 
moment.  Generally  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  Gothic  is  the  style  of  the 
clergy,  the  Classical  that  of  the  laity ;  and  though  the  buildings  of 
the  latter  are  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the  former  are  the  most 
generally  architectural. 

For  the  philosophical  student  of  Art  it  is  of  the  least  possible 
consequence  which  may  now  be  most  successful  in  encroaching  on 
the  domains  of  its  antagonist.  He  knows  that  both  are  wrong,  and 
that  neither  can  consequently  advance  the  cause  of  true  Art.  His 
one  hope  lies  in  tho  knowledge  that  there  is  a  "  tertium  quid"  a  style 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  sometimes  called  the  Italian, 
but  should  be  called  the  common -sense  style.  This,  never  having 
attained  the  completeness  which  debars  all  further  progress,  as  was 
the  ease  in  the  purely  Classical  or  in  the  perfected  Gothic  styles, 
not  only  admits  of,  but  insists  on,   progress.     It  courts   borrowing 
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principles  and  forms  from  cither.  It  can  use  either  pillars  or 
pinnacles  as  may  bo  required.  It  admits  of  towers,  and  spires,  or 
domes.  It  can  either  indulge  in  plain  walls,  or  pierce  them  with 
innumerable  windows.  It  knows  no  guide  but  common  sense;  it 
owns  no  master  but  true  taste.  It  may  hardly  be  possible,  however, 
because  it  requires  the  exercise  of  these  qualities;  and  more  than 
this,  it  demands  thought,  where  copying  has  hitherto  sufficed ;  and  it 
courts  originality,  which  the  present  system  repudiates.  It*  greatest 
merit  is  that  it  admits  of  that  progress  by  which  alone  man  has 
hitherto  accomplished  anything  great  or  good,  either  in  Literature, 
in  Science,  or  in  Art. 
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GERMANY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  describing  the  modern  Architecture  of  Germany,  it  wiU  be  con- 
venient to  insist  more  strongly  than  has  been  necessary  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  on  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Renaissa.ce 
and  the  Revival  styles  of  Art,  which  was  pointed  out  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Dy  the  former  is  meant  that  style  which  was  practised  in  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  may 
1h?  described  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  details  and  principles  of 
('lassie  Art  to  modern  forms,  and  to  adapt  them  to  modern  usages 
and  requirements.  The  Revival  which  is  wholly  the  creation  of  the 
nineteenth  century-  pretends  to  reproduce  the  actual  buildings  of 
the  earlier  styles,  with  such  correctness  of  detail  as  to  cheat  the  most 
practised  connoisseur  into  a  liclirf  that  he  is  looking  on  an  actual 
production  of  the  age  to  which  it  professes  to  belong,  provided  he  can 
bring  himself  to  l>cliove  he  "didna  see  the  biggin1  o't." 

Hearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  the  Renaissance  Architecture  of 
Germany  may  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  lines,  inasmuch  as,  during 
these  three  centuries,  not  a  single  architect  was  produced  of  whom 
even  his  compatriots  are  proud,  or  whose  name  is  remembered  in  other 
countries;  and  not  a  single  building  erected  the  architecture  of  which 
is  worthy  of  much  study,  nor  one  that  calls  forth  the  admiration  of 
even  the  most  patriotic  Germans  themselves. 

The  excuse  for  this  state  of  things,  so  far  as  concerns  Church 
Architecture,  is,  that  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  threw  Germany  back  for  a  century 
at  least,  and  left  her  with  a  divided  establishment  and  a  su])errluity  of 
churches — inherited  from  the  ages  of  united  faith  and  ecclesiastical 
supremacy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numl>er  of  small  kingdoms 
and  principalities  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  each  with  its 
own  small  capital,  prevented  them  from  indulging  in  that  magniti- 
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ccncc  in  Secular  Art  which  the  unity  of  the  greater  monarchies 
enabled  them  to  display. 

The  real  cause  probably  lies  deeper,  and  will  1k>  found  in  the  fact 
that,  however  great  or  good  the  Germans  may  be  in  other  respects, 
they  have  no  real  feeling  for  the  refinements  of  Art,  and  no  taste  for 
architectural  display.  In  fact,  since  the  great  age  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  Germany  has  done  nothing  great  or  original  in  this  direction. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,1  she  borrowed  her  Pointed 
Gothic  style  from  the  French,  and  very  soon  marred  it  entirely  by 
fancying  that  mechanical  dexterity  and  exaggerated  tours  de  force 
were  the  highest  aim  and  objects  of  an  art  whose  best  qualities  are 
expressed  by  solidity  and  repose.  In  their  painting,  too,  technical 
skill  and  patient  elaboration  of  detail  were  qualities  more  esteemed 
than  the  expression  of  emotion  or  the  presentation  of  a  poetical  idea. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  admire  and  much  to  wonder  at  in  the  Art 
of  the  Germans  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation, 
but  little  that  either  appealed  to  the  feelings,  or  awakened  any  of  the 
dee]>er  or  more  lasting  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 

When,  after  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Germans 
settled  down  to  the  more  quiet  and  prosperous  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  the  Teutonic  mind  seems  almost  to  have 
forgotten  that  such  a  thing  as  a  fine  art  existed — at  least,  as  a  living 
form  of  utterance  that  could  lx>  practised  in  those  days. 

It  is  true  that  the  wealth  of  the  Saxon  kings  induced  them  to 
spend  enormous  sums  on  works  of  art,  but  their  patronage  took  the 
form  of  purchasing  the  pictures  of  foreign  artists,  and  manufacturing 
expensive  toys  at  home,  while  they  lived  in  a  palace  so  mean  in 
ap]>earance,  that  it  requires  strong  faith  in  the  veracity  of  your  "  valet 
de  place  "  to  believe  that  such  is  really  a  royal  residence.  It  is  true 
also  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  displayed  his  greatness  in  building 
French  palaces  as  he  wroto  French  verses ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  least  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The  truest 
type  of  Teutonic  Art  is  perhaps  the  Burg  at  Vienna — the  Imperial 
residence  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany — on  which  each  succeeding 
member  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  left  his  mark,  but  without 
one  of  them  showing  the  least  appreciation  of  the  value  of  archi- 
tectural display,  or  the  smallest  desire  to  depart  from  the  most  homely 
form  of  utilitarian  convenience. 

Notwithstanding  this  Teutonic  apathy  to  Art,  there  are  a  few 
buildings  which  cannot  be  passed  over,  being  interesting,  if  not  for 
their  beauty,  at  least  for  their  originality,  and  the  constructive 
lessons  thev  convey. 

1  "  Jlitftory  of  Architecture,'  vol.  i ,  p.  500. 
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RENAISSANCE. 


Ecclesiastical. 

Oxk  of  the  car) lew t  and  most  remarkable  churches  of  this  epoch  is  that 
of  St.  Michael  at  Munich,  built  from  the  designs  of  an  architect  called 
Miillcr,  between  the  years  1683  and  16!)7.  The  navo  is  ono  grant] 
spacious  hall.  180  feet  long  by  67  in  ■width,  ouvcrod  by  a  simple 
waggon -van  It  of  brickwork  without  any  pillars  or  apparent  abutment. 
inside ;  the  choir  is  narrower,  but  in  most  pleasing  proportion  to  the 
nave;  and  the  lighting,  which  is  kept  high,  is  just  sufficient  without 
being  obtrusive.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  transept 
had  been  omitted  or  differently  managed :  but  the  real  defect  of  the 
church  consists  in  the  execrable  details  with  which  this  noble  design 
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U  earned  out.     Tin--.  I',  I uj.il  Hint  tVw  trouble  them- 

selves bo  realise  the  grandeur  of  the  deetgn  which  1 1 1  ■  ■  >-  disfigure,  and 
■_■■*  ii  1 11  illy  thi-v  m  bo  tiui.-li  wane  ii..n   few  travellers  okr  toaster  a 

OhUTCh  wliir-h    promises  BO    littlfl    thai    uM    U    worthy  of  inltnirutiiiu; 

but  if  thaw  can  be  forgotten  or  o*er»oked,  it.-  dimanafoaa  are  m  h 
,is  few,  if  any,  ohmehea  aaa  equal,  Bither  a*  regards  upnrintirmfnn  at 

liiiniiuny  of  projiortions  ;    DOT  lins  any  church  of  its  tlgo  ft  vault  of  snob 

daring  boldness  of  oonstruothHL 

The  teal  interest  of  Oris  design  oonaun  in  its  Uruatrating,  jih 
alntriy  ta  ;mv  thai  oan  be  ijuoted,  whet  tli"  early  Renaissance 
erobitenti  wen  reallj  aiming  :ii  in  the  changes  they  were  intm- 
dranng.    They  (felt— whether  rightly  or  wrongly  may  l-'  questioned 

that  the  pilliir*  «  Jill   ulijrli   tin'  (Ji  ill  iii-   :t  ivlii  ((.■<!(>*  riiiwiliil   tin  ii    iiuvi  -. 

ii'. i  only  occupied  ■  great  deal  of  useful  space,  bat  interrupted  the 

view  of  ill"  oere ial  at  the  altar,  tad  interfered  with  t ln_-  grandeur 

■. :ui!i  '  f  tin    i an  Thei in.'i'  showed 

tin 'tu  how  iiuii'ii  hii^i'i'  [ i-M  l  .  could  be  roofed  without  supports i  and, 
captivated  with  their  discovery,  they  sought  instantly  to  adopt  it, 

but  in  doing  s Bhed  to  the  other  extreme,     It.  wis  ■ooideotaj  thai 

time  the  rage  ForClasaioa]  details  should  also  hare  sprung 
up,  but  that  was  not  tli"  primary  feeling  which  captivated  the  early 
trohitocts.  The  real  motive  was  the  raatneee  of  Rim  an  designs; 
and,  whether  at  St.  Peter's,  at  Mantua,  n    in    this  imtfliHW,  thoy 

sought  to  emulate  the  greatness  v  than  t  1  n.  ■  forms  of  the  '  Hasaioal 

structures,    it.  was  really  not  till 
the  tine  of  Palladio  and  his  whool 
that  thej    Bought  also  tq  repro- 
duce tli.  at 
least  m  the  principa]  object  of  a 
Bad  iii>  j  adhered  to  the 
farmer  system,  we  might  perhaps 
hare  hardly  regretted  the  i 
It  \v.(-  tin-  wcjiiiI  iiiKjiiriitiou  ili.i! 
really  ruined  the  art,  and  produced 
all   the  incongruities   which    we 
■  lament 
Wore  original  than  this,  and 
p.  i  ii.i  ].-    [hi     nwat    sathmwtory 

Germany  of  this  age,  ia     „,    ,, (>ll  LImw1i.m,>m> 

the  l.  i'i'  iv.  ni'  n-Kiii  he  at  Dresden. 

ii  i.  a  square  church,  140  ft  eaeh  way,  esdnaJve  ■■)'  the  apee,  covered 
!■.  .>  dome  75  I'i.  in  diameter,  retting  on  right  pier*;  but  its  great 
peculiarity   being  the  perfect    initUfulniaw  with  wlueh  it  is  eon* 

strutted  througl L     Internally  end  axtamally  ii  is  wholly  of  stone  j 

not  y  the  dome,  hot  thi    «■],..],  of  the  f  ie  il n,  and  all  I 
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oonatxnotively    ante    ;i     I-  -■'  used    bj    no  othi 

n  church.     The  ahape,  too,  of  thi    dome  ia  anffleieotlj  _■ 
■.   with  iit-  four  anuordiuate  i '-.  forma   tfai 

pteaajng   objflOl    in    i^wv    vtfiv   ,,1'   Hit'    iil.y_       ]  11  Ua  riiill  y.  il   [t  tOO  lii)-li 

in  |.i"|i"!h"n  to  Eta  "iliti-  id ■ 

:■  i-  rather  well-like  in    i|.|„  .11. ,-.■■..  f.  in!,    thi    ■  Sea  ■   baa  bean 
farther  marred  bj  the  theatrical  i nei  in  which  it  baa  been  fitt«l 


lip.     There  U  a  regular  pit,  two  tiers  of  boxes,  and  ■  gallery—  all  of 
the  flimsiest  construction, and  in  the  worst  possible  taste.    Externally, 

Iiki,  tln-'vi'  i>  !i  t'lKirsciii'ss  fiiul  vulgarity  in  it:«  details  which  di  ■ 
very  •■■.iiHidi:rnlily  from  the  effect ;  but,  notwithstanding  theae  di 
ii    is   the   moBt   pleasing    and    suggestive  of  German   churches,  and, 

with   slight    i litii-iitiiuis,   it    miijlit    I*    made    very    beautiful;    i.m 

ir    would    I Kjiccting   U>o    much    to   look    foi'  an;    . 

design   in   the  age   in   which   it    wan  erected  (172*1-1746),  or  from   i 
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unknown  individual  like  Behr,  who  has  tin  credit  of  being  its 
erchxteot 

I . i k< ■  the  Jesuits'  i.'huri'li  at  Hunich,  it  ni  an  oBbrt  to  do  -■  i . i< ■  ■ 
thin^  that  neither  the  Hniuati  iiur  Gothic  aivhii.vts  had  m  hievod,  and 
«-, is  niily  nnsm'eessfiil  from  its  lieinj;  a  first   n ft- in] it.      Tin..-    w  ■ 
a m:i ii'  how  iii iii jy  hundreds— it  may  K'  sa.ii]  thousande  —of  repetition* 

were    la  ■     i'i    illy   satisfactory  (iutliir   rhinih    wan   built, 

sli'iiilil  Mot    ft.'i'l  hiirjii'r.-j.Hl  that  this  lirst  essay  to  realise  a  novel  form 

should  nut  I-'  quite  Successful  ;    I  nit   if  ji  semnd,  '>r  third,  nr  ("uinTh  had 

been  demanded,  the  last,  or  at  least  the  twentieth,  might  have  been  all 

the !  i hi  i  ■■  denied,     Bnt  it  never  ""as  repented.     The  next  <_•! i u tl-1  i 

waa  by  ■  dill'  niii  architect,  in  a  different  rtyle,  The  principle  died 
with  itfl  author,  na  ia  the  onsewith  moat  modem  designs;  and  all, 
consequently,  fail  in  producing  tin:  cfieet  that  niijrlit  easily  havi-  Inn 
attained  by  i  mors  persiat»  d!  system. 

'I'll.-  ..nlv    I  i'cii:ii-;sa  lie.'  '  liiin-h  ■.!'  anv  an  hi  tret  n  nil  piytensiens  that 

Vienna  can  boaai  of  hi  that  of  Sao 

I'arlu  [loi-romeo.  lmilt  liy  Charles 
VI..  in  1 7  Hi,  from  deaigna  by 
Johaun    Pieaher,1    the  tnoat   a  h- 

htttted  anhif.it  .if  his  day.      The 

n.'>,  ;-.  oovend  by  a  dome,  ellip- 
tical in  [dun  1 ;:.  by  110  ft.?),  and, 

.■■::-.  -,|,l  .i.lli  .    ,:' 

and    ever    rai  vin^    outline    ex- 
■a  ih  two  ahoii  transanal 

and     a     vm     long      IWRQW    elmir. 

Th-  bonds  '■■■■■  'ii  pp  portiotutely 
u  in.-,  t.i  minatiog  in  <  <vo  towett, 
ami  with  a  portico  of  Corinthian 

|,]ll::l-.,,i,  ..,,!,    ■    i.lrufv.  hiili.il.t'.'.,, 

tall    Dorm    ei.liimns.    e.,v,  red    With 

■    winding  spirally  round 
them, Hke thoeo of Trajans Column     *'    r"""I,|\. 

■       ■■.■,    ,:■    • 

11.  the  Hfe  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  with  ;ill  tin-  i m mi- 1 ni t \-  i>f  ui'idern 

'"■I ■    :<dii|>ti.-d      I"    I  'la  — n  :.l    1lrsie.11.        Mtuc/tlnr,    tl     is    a    strange 

conglomeration    of   jwirts,    and.    being    |.mi<  i|iallv    in    liadly-nmnldul 

■  :  butefoJ  nor  imposing. 
Even   thi™  ehnreh    is  better,    however,  than    the    Bof-Ktnhe    at 

t'l'sd.-n..  11 ■  n.'-l    in    tin'    yi.i,i'    IT- ;7.  I'd. 111    di'si-iiM    L\    ('lav. ti,  ami 

widen,  ii.it"ith-ian.iiii-  it-  iiiin.  ii.i-,ii>  and  its  situation     whioh  <- 

iiujiv.ilh'd  —  is    as   unsal  isfnet.  TV   a    church    as    ran    vol!     Dl 
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I:, nl   us   Hies  is  l-y. -II    ii   is  better  than   the 
lignified   by  the  name  of  i 
"jus  I  null  iii  the  year  I J  50,  i 

In  the  I;.  ;i.  (In-  Gnu 

■fames  Plata,  of  the  most  commoD place  architecture;  aa  m  i 
Ftiilerick    tin'  Great    determined    In    beautify   i  I  ■ 
ri'lmililiu^-  or  ii   bee  in  their  original 

■  I  lidded  a  great  mass  of  maaoury  in  front  of  i 

[uare  block,  with  *i  handsome  Corinthian  ports 

-nil  three  of  its  faces,  with  two  storeys  of  ■  u 

innlrr  tin-  portiooes;  over  this  is  an  attic,  and  in  the  cent] 


tall  dome,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  columns.  The  outline  of  these 
domes  is  as  graceful  us  any  that  have  been  erected  of  their  class ;  and 
owing  to  there  being  no  constructive  difficulties,  they  grow  pleasinglj 

out  of  tho  masses  below;  so  that  altogether,  though  they  are  no)  rami 

domes,  they  an- di-.servingef  considerable  praise  ;  but  being  D sbsnu 

linw.'viT.  nml  executed  in  plaster,  they  lose  much  uf  the  dignity  in 
which  they  might  otherwise  attain.  The  design,  too,  of  the  blocks 
nu  which  they  stand  is  by  no  mentis  iiiigruivtul.  mid  if  their  area 
had  liecu  added  to  the  churches,  might  have  been  excused  ;  but. 
wbateviT  t.beir  'ivigiiinl  ilm-t niit inji,  they  are  now  mean  and  dilapi- 
dated  residences,  and  mere  screens  in  so  faral  least  as  the  ohi 
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A  better  class  of  churches  are  such  as  the  Dom  at  Salzburg,  built 
by  Solario,  in  1614,  the  cathedral  at  Munich,  the  church  at  Molk, 
and  many  more.  These  and  others  are  built  on  the  Italian  plan — 
small  copies  of  St.  Peter's  — with  a  dome  in  the  centre,  on  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept,  and  generally  two  western  towers. 
They  are  neither  so  elegant  in  design  as  their  Italian  prototypes,  nor, 
from  their  being  generally  in  stucco,  have  they  the  same  redeeming 
quality  of  richness  of  material.  But  they  are  Catholic  churches  of  a 
well-understood  type  and  ordinance,  and,  if  they  do  not  call  forth  much 
admiration,  they  do  not  offend  by  incongruity,  or  vain  attempts  to 
show  off  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect  who  designed  them.  None  of 
them,  however,  present  any  distinguishing  features  not  to  be  found  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  they  hardly,  therefore,  deserve  a  place 
in  a  chapter  devoted  to  German  Architecture. 

Secular. 

The  Germans  were  not  more  successful  in  their  attempts  at 
Secular  Architecture  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  than  in 
their  Ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  architect  wanders  in  vain  through 
the  capitals  of  Germany  in  hopes  of  finding  something  either  so 
original  or  so  grand  that  it  should  dwell  upon  the  memory,  even  if 
it  does  not  satisfy  the  rules  of  taste. 

The  best  known  and  the  most  picturesque  example  is  certainly  the 
Castle  at  Heidelberg,  though  it  perhaps  owes  more  to  its  situation,  to 
its  associations,  and  to  its  present  state  of  ruin  for  its  interest,  than  to 
its  merits  as  an  architectural  production.  The  first  architectural  part 
was  engrafted,  in  1556,  on  the  older  feudal  buildings,  and  is  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  style  we  should  call  Elizabethan  in  England ;  but  the 
most  admired  is  the  Fredericks  Bau,  built  in  1607.  It  is  a  rich  but 
overloaded  specimen  of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Henri  IV.  Situated  in  a  courtyard  as  this  is,  we  can  forgive 
a  considerable  amount  of  over-ornamentation;  but,  even  then,  the 
effect  produced  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  it ;  and  with  every  allowance  for  divergence  of  taste,  there  is  an 
amount  and  style  of  carving  here  which  might  be  appropriate  in 
cabinet-work,  but  certainly  is  inappropriate  and  offensive  in  anything 
more  monumental. 

At  Cologne  there  is  a  pleasing  porch  added  to  the  old  Rathhaus, 
in  1571,  and,  though  so  late  in  date,  the  arches  are  slightly  pointed, 
notwithstanding  their  being  placed  between  Classical  pillars,  and 
the  roof  is  groined  after  a  tolerably  pure  Gothic  type.  Though 
small,  there  is  more  thought  bestowed  on  its  design  than  may  be 
found  in  many  buildings  of  very  much  larger  dimensions ;  and  thi* 
combined   with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance,  has  resulted 

2  c 


producing   the   tuosl    pleasing   pieoe  ol     irehitacture    iliiii    i 
dbd    bout    nf  -ini  l.  It        1  rue    Mx-   I 

her"  employed    ia  n   men    i oent,   hoi   il   floe*  uol   pretend    to   ■  ■■ 

anything  else.     The  real  constructive  work   is  seen   to  he  dona  hj 
the  arches  behind  ii  ;  and  great  paina  are  taken  t"  make  it  appeal 

that  tin-  pillars  and   their  aecompani nts   are   added    nol    nnlj    ',, 

give  richness  to  the  design,  l>iit   also  to  call  back  the 

OTaaeiea]   An   rauet  appropriate  in  the  Capitol  «t  the  greal   Colotua 

of  the  Ii  emails. 

Tho  most  original,  and  perhaps  also  tho  mosl  picturesque,  boil 
in  i  :,-.i: ,., in  ofthi  ■■■'■.  i-  tho  Zwingcr  Palace  al  Dresden,  oonmu  i 
in   1711,  by  Augustus  II.     Unfortunately  it  is  only  »    ■ 

for nrt  to  a  pahteo  which  would   have   been  of  wonderful   splendent 

hud  it  over  lx«n  in.inip1i.-ted,  tli-itigli  the  disk-  in  which  il    ■■■■ 

may    have    been    more    prov ive  nf   laughter    than   of    .■ 

respect.      In  ;i  o tyard  certain  vagaries  we  admissible;   lint,  in  do 

age,  and    in    no    place    in    Europe,1    lias    bo    grotesque   ,i    Btylc    been 


■    ■■ 


.■  Il,i.,:r,j 


I  liki-  it  i.-  |i,-H,.i|..  (.hi-  Kiii«.  i-  liiiL'-  ill  1  .ti.  kniiw. 


^H 


i-:,rri.'<l  into  oxaeation  w  ban  it  i-  n,  exaggeration  of  the  Boooooo 
htyi.-  of  Louie  xv  t-mli  :i-  in  Finn..  «;1.  ,n,l\  appHod  to  Internal 
.L-.-- irnrii.ii,  .im!  employed  in  tint  pahce  more  extravagantly  'I ever 

.li-.-riiiil   .if   l.v   any    I'niu'li    .j  r.  1 1 1  r .-. -C .       1 1  COoH  .Mil  I    L.n  .■  L  .  i.  :i  |.|.|  icl 

■%!,..     V  ;>:,(■  '1     tin    ii       I' 
:!„■   tJn.i...  C.-wiiltM.. 

In  angular  traaf  to  tiiii~.  the  nine  Elector  I  ■in  l t  the  Japaneat 

Palace  nn  n  country  rcaidenoe     In  the  Gorans  mmn  of  the  Conn  — 

ittliiii  a  guiinliol  I.!'  1 1n.-  Zwiii(r<T.     1 1   is  n  square  bloat  of  buildings, 
•  .Til jiiu-tMi-nts.  cull  i hi'. "  Wtodowt  in 
width.     The  baaeoaerri  is  rusticated ;  ■■,-.',  s  adorned 

with,  and  im  ln'l.-.l  iniiii   rangi  rA  pi]  Is  [ibsutingly 

broken  int. i  mnmra,  and   l""  DOpper,  which   ii  now 

of  ii  bright    green    ootottr,  the  effect  of  the  whole  hi    . 
nlaujng— jm  .  ■ 

in  i    if   , 

■ 

2    r    2 
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i lacing   ti at    pleasing    piece  of  Arabitoetnro   that    i 

can    l-ifti-r   i.f  daring   these   lire*   centuries,     li   is   true   the   Order 
ben  employed   il  ■   men  ornament,  bnl   il   does  uo\   protend 
anything  elan,     Tin1  n-nl  mnstnuiivi'  «'i.rk   is  booh   in  be  don 
[l,.    .,i,!,.-    behind  it;   and  great  pains  are  taken   to  make  if  appeal 

thai    the  pillar*   and   thcii  n npaniments    are    added    nol    rmly   t>. 

give  richness  to  thfl  design,  but  also  to  call  bank  the  memories 
C9aasioaJ  Art  most  appropriate  in  the  Oapitul  of  the  great  Colon 
i,l'  the  Bomans. 

'I'] it  original,  and  perhaps  also  tin   meal  pic - r : ■■  ■■  buMtag 

in  I  ha 0.y  Of  tide  ■  >::■  .  ir-  ilu    /u-m-i  i    I  *:  u  I  ;l « -<  ■  u.t   1  Invlin.  f -i  il. 

in  1711,  by  Augustus  II.     OnJortnnatdy  ii  is  only  a  frag 
forecourt  to  a  palace  ulii^li  would  have  been  of  wonderful  aplendom 
had  ii  rvi.-r  bean  oomploted,  though  the  taate  in  which  il  waa  d) 
may   bare  been   mora   pTOTooative  of  langhtcr   than  of  fboliii 
raaneet      In  I  courtyard  certain  vagaries  iin-  inlinissililc  ;    Imt  in  i 
age,  and   in    no   plane  in    Europe,1   has  «>   |^i-nti.-sijni.'   ;i   style 


1  'I'l..'  ii.h 


.[  lik.-ii 


i  al  Liii'kuow. 


i    Dock  '■'■lniim;-.  joined  in  the  direction  of  theti  deptn 
:  iv. ill.  which  <m$  otcctoaxy  En   tbe  tttaafament  of  the 
ivi*  >if  the  giiiew  wlii.li  fidd  booi  again*)  them;  and  &1 

■■.  ,i  q  until  ipi.   I'.-iniiiL'  ;i   li^lIR'  i  if  \  i'l.'l  y. 

mm  Dot,  perhaps,  >  very  tegituutt  na  of  an  Onlei  to  employ 

whirl]    tAA    .'"ImUm:    ■    ■ 

[la  ..)  the  I  trier  en  do4  ntoh  M  to  Batisfj  the  oritioaJ  ayee 

'    .  I .  u  -h    ;     bill     ihi   pfl   ].-   I    I:m-.   ||.    --   WoA    I    v.  I  ..  I ,.  I,  ■  1 1 1    .ilu.lil    tin' 

■  flulun   trhiefa   iii   it   1 1 iw I    -mi-   1 1  ■  I -i ■  ■.  iil   tboM   fanliB,  and, 


:;., n  txAaecf,  bat  by 

An  bit"  'Hiinl  Ait. 
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'Hi.'  Not    Palace  bnill    bj    Erederiai   Uu    Qraat  at   ftrtKUm   is 

:  ■  1 1 ..  r i  ■  i   !■!  SohSnl i  -in  architectural  object,  though  something 

,  ■ )  l<-.  asd  soon  i"  '»■  admixed  for  it*  dimaa«oBa  than  the 
art  displayed  '"  '"■  itodgn  or  adornment 

j  i-  singularly  deficient,  u  might  I  •■  i  tpected,  during  the 
BcnaiMUwe  period,  in  monumental  trophies,  snob  aa  triumphal  arohea, 
columns,  fa  ;  the  only  nolly  important  example  being  lie  Brandon- 
1. 11  iv:  Tliov.  :ii  the  end  of  the  Linden,  at  Berlin.  Thin  rarj  uanm  u 
eaceped  bring  »  mill}'  fine  building,  and,  oonridering  ita  age  i  it  m 
greeted  between   L  784  and  I783)j  it  ia  ana  of  the  very  peat  reptoduc- 

riMh:,    ill"   iliv.-k      \it     ilml    bad    thin    Ihtii    ri'i'ili-i.i.       It    n  insists    Of   fcWO 


■   ooIbhwm,  joined  in  the  direction  of  tin  iv  depth 
of  mil,  irhieh  irae  neceaaary  Em  the  attachment  ef  the 
leerne  of  the  gatea  which   Ibid   bank  egahut  them;   and  above  the 
cdUranade  Ee  a  quadriga,  bearing  ■  Bgare  of  \  L  bory. 

it,  perfaepa,  ;>  very  legitimate  nee  of  an  Order  to  employ 
■     whirli  the  ctihiniii  ■ 
and  the  details  of  th<  Order  are  nol  such  aa  to  satisfy  the  critical  eye* 
,,i"  iii,'  | in  -.-lit  daj  :   i "ii  ill,  i.  tea  largeness  end  a  gnndeni  about  the 
whole  deaiga   vhieb   in   a   hi  ■■   those   bolts, 
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taking  it  all  in  Jill,  except  the  Arc  de  TKtoilo  at  Faris,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fin«l  any  modern  triumphal  gateway  in  Kurope  which  could 
l>ear  a  fair  comparison  with  this. 

At  Berlin  there  are  h«.? vend  buildings,  such  an  the  Arsenal,  the 
Public  Library,  the  University,  *fcc,  on  which  tourists  have  been 
content  to  lavish  their  commendations  for  want  of  something  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  Mame  that  runs  through  all  that  can  be  said 
of  the  (Jernian  Architecture  of  this  age.  But  none  of  these  are 
beyond  the  level  of  the  merest  mediocrity,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  Ik)  a  single  municipal  or  administrative  building,  either  at  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Munich,  or  any  of  the  minor  capitals,  which  is  worthy  of 
commemoration  as  an  architectural  object. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  the  Renaissance  ]ieriod,  the  German 
nobles  built  no  city  palaces  to  1k>  compared  in  any  way  with  those 
which  adorn  everv  town  in  Italy,  nor  one  single  country  residence  that 
can  match  in  grandeur  the  country  seats  that  are  found  in  every  county 
in  England.  From  the  great  high-roads  a  barrack-like  residence  is 
occasionally  discovered  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  stunted  trees;  but 
it  would  l>c  as  great  a  mockery  to  call  it  an  object  of  Architecture,  as 
to  dignify  its  entourage  by  calling  it  a  park. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  well  Irj  more  unsatisfactory  and  less  interesting 
than  the  history  of  (.Jerman  Architecture  during  the  Renaissance  period. 
It  was  not  that  they  were  afflicted  by  a  hankering  after  Classicality,  or 
any  other  form  of  Art :  or  were  seized  with  that  mania  for  portie<x's 
by  which  so  many  of  our  public  and  private  buildings  have  l)eeii  dis- 
figured. It  was  simply  indifference.  After  the  last  echoes  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  men  forgot  the  fine  arts,  and  were 
content  with  any  form  of  building  which  suited  l*est  the  utilitarian 
purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  and  there  the  matter  rested. 
They  have  now  awakened  from  thin  trance,  and  are  energetically  l>ciit 
on  achieving  success  in  architectural  design.  The  inquiry  how  far 
the  result  has  answered  to  the  endeavour  forms  the  subject  of  t-lio 
succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


REVIVAL. 


Although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Germany  could  long  have 
remained  influenced  by  the  demand  for  a  higher  class  of  Art  which 
spread  throughout  Europe  after  the  termination  of  the  great  war  which 
arose  out  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution,  still  great 
credit  is  due  to  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  as  being  the  first  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  call,  and  it  was  his  example  that  stimulated  the 
other  States  to  exertion  in  the  good  cause. 

When  a  young  man,  residing  at  Rome,  as  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  Louis  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  admiration  for  the 
great  works  he  saw  there,  and  from  their  contemplation  to  have 
imbibed  a  love  of  Art,  wliich  led  him  to  resolve  that  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  he  would  devote  his  energies  to  the  restoration  of  German 
Art,  and  make  his  capital  the  central  point  of  the  great  movement  ho 
was  contemplating.  Earnestly  and  j>erseveringly  he  worked  towards 
this  end  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  the  result  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  might  be  wished,  it  has  not  l>een  owing  either  to 
want  of  means  or  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but  to  the 
system  on  which  he  proceeded,  either  from  inclination,  or  from  the 
character  of  the  agents  he  was  forced  to  employ  in  carrying  out  his 
designs. 

The  ruling  idea  of  the  Munich  school  of  Architecture  seems  to  have 
been  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  in  facsimile  every  building 
tliat  was  great  or  admirable  in  any  clime,  or  at  any  previous  period  of 
history,  wholly  irrespective  either  of  its  use  or  of  the  locality  it  was 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  new  capital  Whatever  the  king  had  admired 
abroad  his  architects  were  ordered  to  reproduce  at  home.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Munich  is  little  more  than  an  ill-arranged  museum  of 
dried  specimens  of  foreign  styles,  frequently  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
generally  in  plaster,  but  reproducing  with  more  or  less  fidelity  build- 
ings of  all  ages  and  styles,  though  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  designed  for 
other  purposes,  and  carried  out  in  different  materials. 

Had  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  his  architects  ah 
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copy  nothing,  but  must  produce  buildings  original  in  design,  and 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Germany  and  the  usages  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  lie  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Art 
which  would  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  all  future  ages. 
Probably  such  a  conception  was  as  much  lxsyond  the  calibre  of  the 
royal  patron's  mind  as  it  might  have  exceeded  the  talent  of  his 
artists  to  execute  it.  Unfortunately,  the  reproduction  of  the  Par- 
thenon or  the  Pitti  Palace  enabled  flatterers  to  suggest  that  he  had 
equalled  Pericles  or  the  Medici ;  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
hint  that  the  printer,  who  multiplies  the  work  of  a  great  poet,  need  not 
necessarily  be  as  great  as  the  author  of  the  first  conception.  To  the 
architects  it  was  Elysium; — they  had  only  to  measure  and  repeat: 
authority  sanctioned  all  blunders  and  relieved  the  artist  from  all 
responsibility. 

The  exjH»riment  was  so  novel,  at  least  in  Germany,  that  it  was  at 
first  hailed  with  enthusiasm ;  but,  after  this  had  subsided,  the  taste  of 
the  nation  recoiled  from  the  total  want  of  thought  displayed  in  the 
buildings  at  Munich,  and  their  common  sense  revolted  at  their  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
result  may  eventually  prove  fortunate  for  the  development  of  the  art 
of  Architecture.  The  king  placed  before  his  countrymen  specimens  of 
all  schools  and  all  styles  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  these  may  arouse 
the  German  mind  to  emulate  their  beauties  instead  of  servilely  copying 
their  details.  But  meanwhile  the  mind  of  the  student  is  puzzled  by 
the  variety  of  examples  submitted  for  his  admiration.  Is  it  the 
Walhalla  or  the  Aue-Kirche  he  is  to  admire? — the  Konigsbau  or  the 
Wittelbacher  Palace?  To  which  end  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse  is  he  to 
look  fur  his  model  of  an  arch?  It  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  school; 
but  it  is  now  only  a  chaos,  and  no  master's  hand  exists  to  guide  the 
student's  mind  through  the  tortuous  mazes  of  the  unintellectual 
labyrinth  in  which  lie  finds  himself  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
in  what  direction  the  tide  may  ultimately  turn.  If  the  German  mind 
is  capable  of  originality  in  Art,  it  ought  to  be  for  good.  They  have 
copied  everything,  and  exhausted  themselves  with  imitations  ad 
nauseam.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can  now  create  anything 
worth v  of  admiration. 


EeC  LKSl  AST  U '  A  L .  —  M  U  X 1  < . .'  I  i . 

One  of  the  earlier  churches  undertaken  by  the  late  king  was  that 
of  St.  Ludwig,  in  the  street  of  the  same  name.  It  was  designed  by 
Gartner,  in  the  so-called  Byzantine  style.  Externally  the  building 
is  flat,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it,  except  some  very  tastefully 
executed  ornaments  in  stucco.  The  two  towers  that  flank  it  are 
placed  so  far  apart  as  scarcely  to  group  with  the  rest  of  the  design. 
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and  are  in  themselves  as  lean  and  as  ungraceful  conceptions  as  any 
that  have  been  perpetratecL  during  this  century.  Internally,  the 
frescoes  which  cover  its  walls  redeem  its  architectural  defects,  and  are 
in  fact  the  only  excuse  for  the  employment  of  a  style  so  little  tractable 
as  this  is.  If  a  law  were  in  existence,  either  artistic  or  statutory,  that 
frescoes  shall  only  bo  used  in  conjunction  with  this  style,  no  one  of 
course  would  object  to  its  employment.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  reason  why  a  building  in  any  other  style  should  not  be  so  designed 
as  to  admit  of  painted  decorations  being  introduced,  so  as  to  cover 
every  foot  of  space  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  ridge ;  and  if  it  is  so,  the 
idea  that  Byzantine  churches  only  should  be  so  decorated  can  only  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  self-imposed  trammels  so  characteristic  of 
the  modern  school  of  Art.  In  fact,  the  art  of  forging  fetters  to  be 
worn  for  display  seems  the  great  discovery  of  the  Revival;  and, 
though  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  arts  of  other  countries  also,  its  trammels  are  nowhere 
so  prominent  and  so  universally  adopted  as  in  Munich. 

The  Aue-Kirche,  which  was  proceeding  simultaneously  with  the 
Ludwig-Kirche,  is  another  prominent  example  of  the  same  system.  It 
is  in  the  late  attenuated  German  Gothic  style,  without  aisles  or  break 
of  any  sort  externally;  and,  as  an  architectural  design,  very  little  to 
be  admired;  but  its  painted  windows,  like  St.  Lud wig's  frescoes,  are 
supposed  to  redeem  its  other  defects.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that, 
if  the  one  is  right  the  other  must  be  wrong ;  two  diametrically  opposed 
modes  of  decorating  and  building,  to  be  used  in  the  same  age  for  the 
same  purposes,  can  hardly  both  l>e  equally  good ;  and  in  these  two 
instances,  at  all  events,  neither  can  lie  considered  successful  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view. 

P'ar  more  successful  than  either  of  these  is  the  Basilica,  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ziebland  ;  which,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  modern  imitative  churches.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  considerable,  being  285  ft.  in  length,  with  a  width  of 
114  ft.;  with  the  apse,  narthex,  <fcc.,  covering  nearly  40,000  ft.  Ex- 
ternally, the  simplicity  of  the  style  has  prevented  any  offence  against 
taste  being  committed,  and  the  portico  is  a  simple  arcaded  porch,  in 
good  proportion  with  the  rest,  and  suggestive  of  the  interior.  Inter- 
nally the  arrangement  is  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  Basilicas  of 
the  old  St.  Paul's,  or  St.  Peter's  at  Koine ; — a  nave  50  ft.  wide,  and 
two  side  aisles,  divided  from  each  other  by  sixty-four  monolithic 
columns  of  grey  marble,  with  white  marble  capitals,  each  of  a  different 
design,  but  all  elegant,  and  all  appropriately  modelled  to  bear  the 
impost  of  an  arch.  The  timl>ering  of  the  open  roof  is  perhaps  t4>o 
light,  and  has  a  somewhat  flimsy  appearance. 

Except  the  pillars  ami  their  capitals,  there  is  scarcely  an  architec- 
tural moulding  or    ornament  throughout    the  interior.      Every  part 


i-  painted,  and   depooda  cm  painting  for  its  effect;  and  thoogl 
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iiud  the  completeness  and  elegance  of  its  details,  produces  bo  solemn 
and  so  pleasing  an  effect. 

As  above  pointed  out,1  the  architects  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  outside  the  walls  at  Home,  did  not  consider 
themselves  so  l>ound  by  precedent  as  Ziebland  and  his  abettors,  though 
it  would  have  Ixxm  more  excusable  in  their  case  than  in  his.  Thev 
hid  the  timbering  of  their  roof  by  a  decorative  ceiling,  and  introduced 
a  better  spacing  and  more  ornate  arrangement  of  their  clerestory  than 
had  existed  in  the  old  building ;  but  with  all  this  they  could  not  cure 
the  defects  inherent  in  this  style  of  building  churches.  This  class 
of  Pasilicas  is  necessarily  poor  and  mean-looking  externally,  from  the 
want  of  towers  or  domes,  to  break  the  sky-line  and  give  variety  to 
the  plan ;  while,  internally,  they  are  monotonous  and  deficient  in  the 
}H»rspeetive  and  light  and  shade  which  are  the  charm  of  almost  all 
Gothic  buildings,  and  which  arc  also  frequently  found  in  tho  domical 
churches  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

Walhalla. 

Is  the  Walhalla  a  church?  If  not,  it  would  l>c  difficult  to  say  what 
it  is.  At  all  events  there  seems  to  l>e  no  other  class  under  which  it 
can  well  be  ranged.  Externally,  it  has  no  merit  but  that  of  t>eing  an 
exact  and  literal  copy  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  situated  on  a  lone  hill  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  surrounded  by  the  tall  roofs  of  German  vil- 
lages, and  village  spires,  without  one  single  object  to  suggest  how  it 
came  there,  it  is  the  most  singular  piece  of  incongruity  that  Architec- 
ture ever  perpetrated.  Minerva,  descending  in  Cheapside  to  separate 
two  quarrelling  cabmen,  could  hardly  be  more  out  of  place.  Internally, 
too,  the  strange  mixture  of  German  sagas  with  Grecian  myths,  and  the 
clothing  of  German  traditions  and  German  savages  with  the  exquisite 
poetry  and  grace  of  Grecian  Art,  produces  an  effect  so  utterly  false 
as  to  lie  painful. 

The  architect,  no  doubt,  saved  himself  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble  and  of  thought  when  he  determined  on  reproducing  literally 
a  copy  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  he  also  escaped  an  immense  amount  of 
responsibility  by  adopting  so  celebrated  a  design  in  all  its  integrity. 
It  would  have  taken  him  years  of  patient  study  to  produce  anything 
original  at  all  approaching  it  in  merit ;  and  we  know  that  neither 
Klenze  nor  any  modern  architect  could  possibly  design  anything  so 
perfect.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  so  certain  as  that  any  carefully  elaborated  design 
would  have  been  letter  than  this,  if  appropriate  to  the  situation  and 
the  climate,  and  if  it  expressed  truthfully  and  clearly  the  objects  for 


1    Vitle  nuU\  p.  !H>  (\V<xnleut  No.  45). 
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which  the  building  wiih  erected,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  age  in 
which  it  wan  executed.1  Though  Klenze  only  did  what  most  of  hia 
brother  architects  are  doing,  it  was  treason  against  the  noble  art  he 
professes ;  and  his  o]>i>ortuiiitie8  have  l>ecn  such  that  he  is  more  to 
blame  than  most  of  his  brethren  for  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this 
respect. 

Fortunately  the  architectural  arrangement  of  the  interior  has  some 
novelty,  combined  with  considerable  appreciation  of  the  elements  of 
(irecian  Art,  and,  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  its  appropriateness 

and  all  reference  to  the  meaning  of  its  decora- 
tions, it  reproduces  not  unworthily  the  effect  of 
such  a  hall  as  might  have  existed  in  Greece  in 
the  days  of  her  prime.  Had  Klenze  been  content 
to  reproduce  the  interior  of  the  Parthenon  with 
the  same  servility  as  he  did  the  exterior,  he 
would  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  showing 
how  easily  the  details  of  Greek  Architecture  lend 
themselves  to  modern  purposes,  when  applied 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  and  thought. 
The  hall,  which  is  50  ft.  wide  by  150  in  length, 
is  divided  into  three  nearly  square  compartments 
by  projecting  piers.  The  light  is  pleasingly 
introduced  in  sufficient  quantities  through  the 
roof,  the  sculpture  well  disposed,  and  altogether 
it  may  lie  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  halls  which  have 
been  produced  in  this  century.  Its  great  and 
only  worthy  rival  is  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, — the  two  forming 
curious  illustrations  of  the  adaptability  of  Grecian  or  Roman  Archi- 
teeture  to  our  modern  purposes. 

The  Kuhmes-hallc  is  a  letter  attempt  at  applying  the  detail 
of  pure  Greek  Architecture  to  modem  monumental  purposes.  Here 
the  statue  is  meant  to  l>c  everything:  and  the  architecture  not  only 
allows  it  to  Ik.'  so,  but  aids  the  effect  by  tying,  as  it  were,  the  statue 
to  the  hill-side,  and  suggesting  a  reason  for  its  being  there,  while  the 
building  is  kept  so  low  and  sul>ordinatc  as  rather  to  aid  the  colossal 
effect  of  the  statue  than  to  interfere  with  it.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  Grecian  principle  of  design  was  thought  indispensable  for  the 
sculpture,  the  application  of  the  (irecian  Doric  Order  was  not  only 
legitimate  but.  appropriate,  and  has  l>een  effected  with  more  skill  and 
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applied.  Having  l>een  erect**!  l>efore  any  buildings  existed  in  its 
neighbmrhood,  the  architect  docs  not  seem  to  liave  foreseen  that  it 
would  appear  low  when  brought  into  competition  with  filler  edifices: 

and  this  defect  is  further  increased 

□     by  the  size  of  the  portico:    which, 
though    elegant   and    well-designed 
in  itself,  is  too  large  for  the  struc- 
ij!  turc  to  which  it  is  attached.     The 

Exhibition  building,  which  forms 
the  ])eiidaiit  to  the  Glyptothek,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square, 
avoids  these  defects  by  lieing  placed 
on  a  lofty  stylolwite,  and  its  portico 
approached  by  a  handsome  flight  of 
steps.  It  thus  gains  considerably 
in  dignity,  though  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  older  and  less  preten- 
tions neighlxmr. 

Internally,  the  Glyptothek  is 
better  arranged  and  letter  lighted 
than  any  other  sculpture-gallery  in 
Europe : 1  and  although  the  orna- 
ments on  the  roof  may  be  open  to 
the  reproach  of  heaviness,  they  were 
the  fruit  of  the  first  attempt  to 
employ  Grecian  details  in  this  man- 
ner, and  thev  are  always  elegant 
and  appropriate  ;  and  with  a  better 
treatment  as  to  colour  and  gilding. 
these  defects  might  be  made  much 
less  prominent. 

The  Pinacothek,  which  was 
erected  about  the  same  time  bv  the 
same  architect,  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  Glyptothek.  Both 
externally  and  internally  the  design 
is  that  of  a  picture-gallery,  and 
so  clearly  expressed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  it  for  anything 
else.  The  materials,  too — brick  with 
stone  dressings— an*  left  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  add  to  the  air  of 
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wait  erected  before,  ami,  it  in  to  lie  hoped,  over  will  be  erected  here- 
after :  hut  it  losm  tin'  advantage  of  even  this  merit  by  pretending  to 
lie  in  tlit*  Ilywtntinc  style,  though  adorned  externally  with  frescoes  the 
subjects  ami  design  of  which  most  unmistakably  belong  to  the  present 
hour.  lint,  in  addition  to  these  defects,  the  building  is  impleading 
In  form,  and  no  deficient  in  light  and  shade  as  to  he  positively  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  Koyal  Palace  at  Mnnieh  is  by  no  means  so  successful  an  attempt 
as  three  last-named  buildings.  The  facade  towards  the  Theater  Piatt 
is  only  a  hid  iiipy,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  Palazzo  Titti  at  Florence; 
and  as  if  it  were  not  degradation  enough  to  see  its  bold  rustication 
related  in  liad  stucco,  the  effect  is  further  deteriorated  by  an  increase 
in  the  relative  sine  and  frequency  of  the  apertures,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  very  lean  range  of  pilasters  in  the  upper  stories,  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  projections  as  a  compromise  between  the  rusti- 
cations and  the  Order.  The  garden  front  has  less  pretension,  and  is 
consequently  lews  open  lo  criticism  ;  hut  at  lieat  it  is  scarcely  superior 
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to  a  stuccoed  terrace  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  executed  in  the  sanie 
material,  the  only  striking  difference,  lxing  that  the  loggia  in  the  centre 
is  painted  in  fresco  internally,  hut,  as  there  is  no  colour  elsewhere,  it 
has  more  the  effect  of  a  spot  than  a  ]«irt  of  one  great  design. 

Till  very  recently  the  I.udwig  Strassc  was  the  pride  of  Munich. 
Gartner's  great  buildings,  the  Library,  the  University,  the  Blind 
.School,  Klenze's  War  Office,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Prince-  of  Lichten- 
Htcin,  were  thought  h>  lie  the  nc  j»/ii*  ullra  of  Architecture.  It  is  now 
admitted  that,  notwithstanding  a  certain  cli-gaiicc  of  detail,  there  is  a 
painful  monotony  in  the  endless  repetition  of  similar  small  openings 
in  Gartner's  buildings,  and  a  flatness  of  surface  not  redeemed  by  a 
maehiculated  cornice  ;  for  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  absurd  if  intended  to 
represent  a  defensive  expedient,  and  not  sufficient  to  afford  shadow  to 
such  monotonous  facades.  Nor  is  the  dull  monotony  of  the  street  much 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  Human  triumphal  archway  at  one  end. 
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far  too  small  to  close  such  a  vista,  or  a  shadowless  repetition  of  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  the  other. 

The  good  people  of  Munich  themselves  seem  aware  of  the  mistake 
that  has  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  inasmuch  as, 
since  then,  they  have  erected  a  new  street,  on  nearly  tho  same  scale,  at 
right  angles  to  this,  and  extending  from  the  Palace  to  the  river.  In- 
stead, however,  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  its  rival,  the  Maximilian 
Strasse  is  of  the  gayest  type  of  modern  Gothic,  if  the  term  Gothic  can 
be  applied  to  a  style  that  is  like  nothing  that  ever  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  it  is  assumed  to  acquire  this  rank  from  having 
pointed  openings,  wooden  mullions,  and  contorted  mouldings,  with  an 
occasional  trefoil  or  quatrefoil  of  the  Wittelbacher  Talaco  pattern. 
Now  that  it  is  finished  it  may  fairly  be  pronounced  to  be  the  flimsiest 
and  most  unsatisfactory  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  reproduce 
the  style  of  a  bygone  age.  The  Kailway  Station,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  considered  as  a  successful  attempt  to  adapt  the  brick  architec- 
ture of  mediaival  Italy  to  modern  uses.  The  general  design  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  details  elegant ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  tho  style  is 
assumed  to  prohibit  cornices  and  copings,  the  whole  might  be  con- 
sidered a  success ;  but  it  wants  eyebrows,  and  there  is  a  weakness 
arising  from  want  of  shadow  which  reduces  it  to  a  very  low  grade  in 
the  scale  of  architectural  effects. 

On  the  whole,  the  survey  of  the  Revival  of  Architecture,  as  seen  at 
Munich,  from  the  accession  of  Ludwig  I.  to  the  present  day,  is  by  no 
means  encouraging.  Immense  sums  have  been  lavished  with  the  very 
best  and  highest  motives— men  of  undoubted  talent  have  been  em- 
ployed, not  only  as  architects,  but  as  sculptors  and  painters,  to  assist 
in  completing  what  the  architect  designed ;  but  with  all  this,  not  one 
}>erfectly  satisfactory  building  has  been  produced,  and  the  general 
result  may  1k>  considered  as  an  acknowledged  failure,  inasmuch  as 
the  principles  on  which  the  school  of  Ludwig  was  based  were  entirely 
ignored  by  that  of  Maximilian,  and  the  artists  of  the  present  day  are 
already  ashamed,  and  ought  to  be,  of  what  was  done  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  artists  or  their 
employers,  but  both  are  hampered  and  weighed  down  by  the  false  idea 
that  mere  memory  can  ever  supply  the  place  of  thought  in  the  creation 
or  production  of  works  of  Art. 

Beislin. 

Although  the  city  of  Berlin  has  not  been  remodelled  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  Munich,  and  the  architectural  movement  there 
lias  not  l)een  heralded  to  the  world  with  the  same  amount  of  self- 
laudation  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  capital  have  indulged 
in,  still  the  northern  people  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  fully  as 
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is  the  more  to  bo  regretted  for  his  sake,  as  his  greatest  executed  design 
in  his  favourite  style  is  the  Nicholai  Church  at  Potsdam,  and,  whether 
from  his  fault,  or  that  of  those  who  employed  him,  cannot  he  considered 
successful  as  an  architectural  composition. 

Externally  the  church  consists  of  a  nearly  cubical  block  120  ft. 
square  in  plan,  by  87  in  height,  with  a  Corinthian  portico  attached  to 
one  side,  far  too  small  for  its  position,  and  with  a  great  dome  placed 
on  the  top,  as  much  too  large  for  the  other  proportions  of  the  church. 
Internally  the  proportions  are  even  worse,  for  it  is  practically  a  room 
105  ft.  square,  and  102  in  height ! — a  blunder  which  all  the  elegances 
of  detail,  which  Schinkel  knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  can  neither 
render  tolerable  nor  even  palliate  in  any  degree.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  Germans  have  had  very  little  experience  in  church-building 
of  late  years,  and  have  no  settled  canons  to  guide  them,  while  it  re- 
quires a  man  of  no  small  genius  or  experience  to  foresee  what  the  exact 
effect  of  his  building  will  be  when  executed,  though  on  the  drawing- 
board  it  may  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.1 

Although  Berlin  cannot  boast  of  any  church  so  beautiful  as 
Ziebland's  basilica,  or  so  complete  a  forgery  as  the  Walhalla,  her 
Museum  is  a  more  perfect  and  more  splendid  building  than  any  of  the 
cognate  examples  at  Munich.  The  portico  consists  of  eighteen  Ionic 
columns  l>etween  two  antae,  extending  in  width  to  275  ft.,  and  in 
height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  it  measures  64  ft. 
It  has  also  the  very  unusual  advantage  of  having  no  windows  in  its 
shade,  but  an  open  recessed  staircase  in  the  centre,  sufficient  to  give 
meaning  to  the  whole;  and  now  that  the  internal  wall  is  painted 
with  frescoes — though  these  in  themselves  are  by  no  means  com- 
mendable— it  has  more  meaning  and  fewer  solecisms  than  any  other 
l>ortico  of  the  same  extent  which  has  been  erected  in  modern  Europe. 
The-  great  defect  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  high  enough  for  its 
situation.  The  space  lx»forc  it  is  large,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
around  it  are  high,  while  the  square  block  which  conceals  the  dome 
in  the  centre  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  give  the  requisite  height 
and  dignity  to  the  building.  It  is  also  another  proof  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  adapting  purely  Classical  Architecture  to  modern  pur- 
poses, that  most  of  the  l>eauty  and  all  the  fitness  of  this  beautiful 
portico  disapj>ear  except  when  seen  directly  in  front.  The  moment 
you  view  it  in  connection  with  the  flanks,  you  j>erceive  that  it  is  only 
a  mask  to  a  very  commonplace  building,  with  three  storeys  of  rather 
mean  windows  inserted  in  a  stuccoed  wall  ? 


1  If  the  good  people  in  Berlin  carry  out    indeed.     It  has  all  tlio  faults  of  propor- 
thc  rebuilding  of  th»  ir  cathedral  accord-    tion  of  this  church,  but  designed  with  a 
iug  to  the  design  which  is  understood  to    strangeness  and  inelegance  of  detail  which 
have  been  accepted  for  that  purpose,  tho    is  very  remarkable, 
result   will   be  something   very  dreadful 
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did  not  light  his  tipper 
the  roof.  All  modern 
experience  goes  to 
prove  that  the  pic- 
tures would  have 
gained  by  this  ar- 
rangement, and  by  it 
the  exterior  of  the 
building  would  cer- 
tainly have  been 
brought  much  more 
in  harmony  with  its 
portico. 

Internally  the 
square  form  of  the 
building  admitted  of 
very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  architec- 
tural display ;  and 
the  mode  in  which 
the  picture-gallery  is 
crowded  with  screens 
takes  it  wholly  out 
of  the  category  of 
architectural  de- 
signs, but  the  whole 
in  in  good  taste,  and 
the  central  ball  with 
its  dome  is  a  very 
noble  and  well-pro- 
portioned apartment, 
in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  portico, 
though,  like  it,  over- 
powering the  more 
utilitarian  part  of 
the  building. 

Immediately  in 
of  this  Museum 
another  bus  been  re- 
cently erected  by 
Hliiler, which,  though 
making  little  or  no 
far  more  satisfactory 
accessor.     In  no  part  !b 
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in  neither  in  accordance  with  its  purposes,  nor  in  harmony  with  the 
nhler  building  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  repudiation  of  its  style,  it  is 
unfortunately  attached. 

The  Guard-house  on  the  op]>ositc  side  of  the  Btreet  has  been  much 
and  deserviilly  admired.  It  is  an  elegant,  and,  aw  far  as  the  Classical 
style  would  admit,  an  appropriate  huilding  for  its  purpose — much 
more  so  than  that  ereeted  by  the  same  architect  for  the  same  purpose 
at  Dresden.  There  is  a  massive  simplicity  aliout  the  Berlin  example 
which  s]M*aks  of  resistance  and  security;  at  Dresden,  the  building. 
though  pleasing  Imth  in  proportions  and  detail,  might  lie  a  casino,  a 
villa,  or  anything.     It  1  scars  no  mark  of  its  destination  on  its  face. 

In  all  these,  as  in  almost  all  his  works,  Schinkel  adhered  literally 
to  the  Hevived  Classical  or  Gothic  styhv  as  he  understood  them  ;  tJie 
only  important  occasion  on  which  he  departed  from  those  principles 
and  attempted  originality  l>eing  in  the  design  for  the  Bauschule,  or 
Ihiilding  Academy,  situated  near  the  Palace  at  IVrlin.     Tlic  design  of 
this  edifice  is  extremely  simple.     It  is  exactly  square  in  plan,  mea- 
suring 150  ft.  each  way,  and   is  7<>  ft.  in  height  throughout.     The 
lower  storey  is  devoted  to  shops  :  the  two  next  to  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  :  and  hInivc  this  is  an  attic  in  the  roof,-  which  latter  is  not, 
however,  seen  externally,  as  it  slojtcs  1  nick  wards  to  a  courtyard  in  the 
centre.     The  ornamentation  dcjicnds  wholly  on  the  construction,  con- 
sisting only  of  piers  l»ctwcen    the  windows,  string-courses   marking 
the  floors,  a  slight  cornice,  and  the  dressings  of  the  windows  and  doors. 
All  of  these  arc  elegant,  and  so  far  nothing  can  lie  more  truthful  or 
appropriate,  the  whole  U-ing  of  hriek.  which  is  visible  everywhere. 
Notwithstanding    all    this,    the    Bauschule    cannot    In1    considered    as 
entirely  successful,   in   consequence  of  its  architect  not  taking  suffi- 
ciently into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  material  lie  was  abmt-  to 
employ  in  deciding  on  its  general  characteristics.      Its  simple  outline 
would  have  hecn  adiuirahly  suited  to  a   Florentine  or  Roman   palace 
huilt  of  large   hlocks  of  stone,  or  to  a  granite  edifice  anywhere;   but 
it   w.ms  a    mistake    to  adopt   so  severe  an  outline  in  an  edifice   to   lie 
constructed  of  such  small  materials  as  bricks.     Had  Schinkel  brought 
forward    the   angles   of  his   building  and   made   them   more  solid   in 
appearance,  he  would  have  improved  it  to  a  great  extent..   This  would 
have  been  easy,  as  much  less  window  space  is  required  at  the  angles, 
where  the  rooms  can  be  lighted  from  two  sides,  while  the  accentuation 
of  what  is  now  the  weakest  part  would  have  given  the  building  that 
monumental  character  which  elsewhere  is  obtained  from  massiveness 
of  material.     This  would  also  have  given  vertically  that  light  and 
shade  which   it  is  almost   impossible  to  obtain   from   horizontal   pro- 
jections unless  stone  or  wood  is  employed.     Though  very  nearly  suc- 
cessful, this  design  fails  in  being  cpiite  so,  l>ecause,  though  its  details 
are  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  materials  in  which  it  is  erected,  its 
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building.  Over  this  iH  a  very  tall  attic,  overloaded  with  ornament, 
which  is  far  from  Inking  in  good  taste.  The  whole  looks  more  like  an 
English  count ry -house  of  the  early  Georgian  era  than  anything  tJiat 
ought  to  lie  erected  in  Berlin  at  the  present  day. 

The  new  Exchange,  too,  is  very  much  of  tho  same  character.  A 
commonplace  l>asoment,  rusticated  on  one  side,  and  with  a  range  of 
diminutive  Doric  columns  on  the  other,  supports  a  considerable 
numlier  of  Corinthian  pillars  on  two  faces,  some  detached,  some  stuck 
to  the  walls,  some  flattened  into  pilasters.  There  are  two  storeys  of 
windows  under  these  pillars,  and  an  attic  alwrve.  The  whole  will  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  and  elalx irately-ornamented  buildings  in 
the  city,  hut  the  amount  of  thought  displayed  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  its  design  very  commonplace  and  questionable. 

If  the  Berlin  architects,  after  so  fair  a  start,  are  to  sink  to  such 
mediocrity,  it  will  l>o  very  sad  indeed.  But  the  state  of  private  Archi- 
tecture gives  great,  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  better  things  may 
1*  looked  for.  In  no  city  of  Europe  has  tho  elegance  of  Classical  Art 
lieen  so  successfully  applied  to  domestic  edifices.  In  the  new  quarters 
of  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  especially  about  the  Thiergarten  and  the 
Anhalt  Gate,  there  are  some  specimens  which  it  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  look  upon.  Seldom  do  wo  find  pillars  or  pilasters  running  through 
two  storeys,  and  still  more  rarely  do  we  find  a  cornice  anywhere  but 
at  the  top  of  a  building,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only  place  where  it 
ought  to  l>e.  Tho  stringcourses  are  kept  suliordinate,  but  always 
mark  the  floors;  and  each  storey  is  a  complete  design  in  itself.  When 
ornament  is  applied,  it  is  to  the  window-dressings  or  constructive 
features,  and  generally  elegant  and  in  good  taste,  so  that  the  result  of 
the  whole  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  to  l>e  found  elsewhere,  not- 
even  excepting  Paris.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  little  more  perseverance 
in  the  same  course,  that  certain  details  may  lie  more  thoroughly 
naturalised,  and  the  whole  style  settle  into  that  completeness  which 
would  prevent  the  probability  of  future  al>erration. 

Whether  this  will  Vie  the  case  or  not  is  rather  problematical. 
Already  we  find  early  French  licnaissance  ornaments  and  high  roofs 
peeping  through  occasionally;  and  fashion,  it  is  to  l>e  feared,  may,  as 
it  generally  does,  prove  too  strong  for  common  sense  to  lie  aide  to  resist. 
It  will  be  very  sad  indeed  should  this  prove  to  lie  the  case;  for  Monu- 
mental Architecture,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  lie  in  accordance  with, 
and  based  upon.  Domestic  Art,  if  it  is  to  be  true  and  to  speak  to  our 
feelings.  Certainly  there  is  no  city  in  modern  Eurojie  where  the 
architects  have  shown  such  aptitude  in  combining  all  that  is  elegant 
in  the  (  lassical  styles  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  modern 
habits:  and  if  they  now  forsake  the  true  path,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  we  arc  to  look  for  any  indications  of  hope  or  promise  for  the 
future. 


'¥ha  Ik-i  j.'I.i-.-  of  the  nti  bonseflal  Berlin  in  of  the  type  twpre- 
mnted  in  Woodcut  No,  '24!.  when  the  windows  are  lefl  to  tell  theii 
Own  Kl'irv,  with  urily  n  slight  nisticutinri  "1  tlif  Iwac  of  the  building, 
and  a  ooroice  »1  too  bop ;  t,>  theee  am  added  an  oonaiona]  verandah  or 
balcony,  I 'Ht  which  it  neither  a  part  of  the  Donatrw  lion,  not  interf  raa 
in  any  way  «iili  tin-  main  linea  of  the  design.     With  these  simple 
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thiH  palace — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  Grecian  feeling  carried 
there,  as  to  amount  to  affectation :  but  this  is  a  rare  circumstance 
at  Berlin. 

Another  gradation  of  this  stylo  is  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  243, 
which,  though  situated  at  Dantzig,  is  l>y  a  Berlin  architect;  and, 
though  ornamented  with  Classical  details,  approaches  more  nearly  to 
Mediaeval  feeling.  This  tendency  is,  in  fact,  the  rock  on  which  the 
style  will  probably  1x5  shipwrecked.  Already  the  Romantic  School  in 
Germany  is  obtaining  immense  influence ;  and  although  all  the  attempts 
they  have  hitherto  made  in  Gothic  Architecture  have  proved  utter 
failures,  still  the  architects  are  working  hard,  and,  with  the  examples 
of  what  has  1>een  done  in  France  and  England  1>efore  their  eyes,  may 
easily  produce  as  good  forgeries  as  we  have  done — if  they  wish  it.  Let 
us  hope  they  may  Ixj  saved  this  last  and  lowest  stage  of  architectural 
debasement. 

Dresden. 

Only  two  buildings  of  any  importance  have  lx>en  erected  at  Dresden 
of  late  years,  lx*sides  Schinkers  Guard-house  mentioned  above.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  new  theatre ;  the  other  the  new  picture  gallery ; 
both  by  Semper. 

The  arrangement  of  the  picture  gallery  is  copied  from  that  of  the 
Pinacothek  at  Munich,  with  only  hucIi  changes  as  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  rendered  necessary.  The  front  towards  the  Zwirner  has 
much  the  same  galleried  arrangement ;  but  the  openings  are  smaller, 
the  piers  more  solid,  and  anything  more  in  accordance  with  common 
sense  would  have  l>een  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  facade  forming  as 
this  does  the  fourth  side  of  the  Zwirner  C-ourt.  On  the  front  towards 
the  river  a  third  tier  of  galleries  has  lx5en  erected,  lighted  from  the 
roof,  which  gives — externally— a  considerable  degree  of  dignity  and 
solidity  to  the  principal  storey;  and  the  centre  is  an  elegant  and  an 
appropriate  piece  of  design,  though  a  little  wanting  in  the  dignity  its 
situation  seems  to  demand. 

Little  or  nothing  has  lieen  done  in  Dresden  in  Private  or  Domestic 
Architecture  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  admiration.  The  new  buildings 
are  as  commonplace  as  the  old,  any  imposing  effect  they  may  possess 
arising  from  their  dimensions  alone ;  while  occasional  copies  of  Vene- 
tian palaces,  and  attempts  in  the  style  which  modern  German  archi- 
tects call  Gothic,  lxs tray  an  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion  in  this 
matter,  and  a  want  of  purpose  which  can  only  lead  to  confusion  and 
to  Ixid  taste. 

Vienna. 

The  public  buildings  of  Vienna  hardly  show  that  its  inhabitants 
have    profited    by   the   movement    taking   place   in    other    parts    of 
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Germany,  or  care  more  for  the  display  of  architectural  design  than 
their  forefathers  did  at  any  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth eenturv. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  arising  from  the  acquisition 
of  the  statue  of  Theseus  by  Canova,  they,  too,  determined  on  having  a 
Walhalla  in  which  to  enshrine  their  purchase,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  copy  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens.  Had  they  paused  to  investigate  the  matter  a  little,  it  would 
proliably  have  l>een  found  that  the  temple  they  were  copying  was 
really  dedicated  to  Mars,  and  that  the  shrine  of  their  new  god  was  of 
a  different  shaj>e  and  style  altogether.  But  the  Viennese  are  not  anti- 
quaries, so  this  did  not  matter.  Had  they  been  architects,  they  would 
have  known  that  to  lie  seen  to  advantage  the  Grecian  Doric  Order 
must  be  placed  on  a  height  where  it  can  bo  looked  up  to;  and  the 
Grecians,  in  consequence,  always  chose  elevated  sites  for  their  temples. 
There  are  no  hills  in  Vienna  suited  for  this  purpose;  but  there  are 
some  grand  old  lwistions  which  would  have  formed  the  noblest  terraces 
for  such  a  building,  had  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  them.  The  next 
best  place  was  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  where  it  could  have  been 
approached,  though  in  a  far  less  degree,  on  an  ascending  plane ;  but 
even  this  advantage  was  neglected,  and  they  finally  determined  on 
erecting  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ! 

When  the  Edinburgh  people  placed  their  Doric  institution  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound,  it  was  as  great  a  mistake  as  they  well  could  make ; 
but  a  Doric  peristylar-  temple  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  of  a  fortress 
surpasses  everything  that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  architec- 
tural bathos. 

We  may  hope  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  taste  and  judg- 
ment since  then,  as  they  have  recently  erected  on  the  glacis  a  Gothic 
church,  which  is  really  a  very  beautiful  building.  As  will  }yo  seen 
from  the  plan,  it  is  practically  a  copy  of  Cologne  Cathedral  on  a 
reduced  scale,  being  205  ft  in  length  externally,  with  a  nave  94  ft. 
wide  internally;  and  inside  the  transept  it  is  160  ft.  from  wall  to 
wall ;  so  it  is  really  a  first-class  church,  as  far  as  dimensions  go.  Its 
details  are  all  designed  with  elegance,  and  executed  with  care;  so  that, 
altogether,  it  probably  is  the  best  modern  reproduction  of  the  style  of 
Cologne  Cathedral.  The  poetry  and  abandon  of  the  older  examples  is, 
of  course,  wanting;  but  after  the  completion  of  one  or  two  such  build- 
ings we  shall  be  saved  from  the  monstrosities  of  that  strange  style 
which  the  Germans  have  recently  Ikjcii  in  the  habit  of  assuming  was 
Gothic  ! 

A  still  larger  church  has  recently  been  erected  as  the  Cathedral  of 
Linz.  It  is  400  ft.  long  internally,  and  the  transept  is  188  ft.  from 
wall  to  wall.  It  has  only  one  western  tower  instead  of  twro, 
and   is  neither  so  rich  in  ornament  nor  so  complete  in  its  details 
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played  in  thin  Synagogue,  and  in  the  Arsenal  at  Vicuna,  al: 
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very  considerable  amount  of  elegance  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
different  coloured  bricks  with  a  slight  admixture  of  stone  and  of  terra- 
cotta ornaments ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  theso  materials  should 
not  bo  employed  with  the  most  modern  as  well  as  with  the  Mediaeval 
styles. 

Although  there  are,  besides  this,  some  very  large  and  important 
buildings  in  Festh,  and  some  very  picturesquely  situated  ones  in 
Buda,  there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  much  architectural  beauty. 
They  are  all  according  to  the  usual  recipe — pilasters  and  plaster, 
adorned  with  white  or  yellow  wash,  relieved  by  green  Venetian  blinds. 
At  Vienna  another  element  is  introduced,  very  destructive  of  archi- 
tectural effect,  in  the  double  windows  which  it  is  found  necessary 
to  employ  everywhere.  The  outer  ones,  in  consequence,  being  flush 
with  the  wall,  there  is  no  apparent  depth  of  reveal  to  the  windows, 
and  the  whole  is  as  flat  and  unmeaning  as  it  well  can  be.  When  we 
add  to  this  that  all  the  walls  are  stuccoed  and  all  the  more  delicate 
mouldings  choked  by  repeated  coats  of  whitewash,  it  is  easy  to  un<J*)r- 
stand  how  vain  it  would  be  to  look  for  any  very  pleasing  examples  of 
Architectural  Art  among  the  modern  houses  of  Vienna  or  its  neigh- 
Ixmrhood. 

The  great  monastic  establishments  which  still  exist  in  various  part* 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  would  have  afforded  numberless  opportuni- 
ties for  architectural  display  among  a  more  artistic  people ;  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  any  evidence  of  taste  in  this  direction. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  is  Klosterneul>erg,  near  Vienna. 
In  the  year  1730,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  commenced  the  present 
buildings  on  a  scale  of  such  magnificence  that  they  are  still  incomplete ; 
but  the  parts  that  have  l>een  finished  show  so  little  real  artistic  feeling 
that  this  is  hardly  a  subject  of  regret. 

The  most  splendid  of  these  establishments  iw,  perhaps,  the  great 
Convent  of  Molk.  It  stands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  Danube,  in  a 
situation  so  grand  and  so  picturesque  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
an  architect  not  being  inspired  by  it  to  do  something  beautiful.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  would  not  l>e  easy  to  point  out  any  birilding  in 
Europe  of  the  same  pretensions  which  assesses  so  little  poetry  of 
design  as  this.  Its  flanks  externally  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Escu- 
rial — plain,  barrack-like  buildings  of  great  extent,  pierced  with  num- 
berless windows,  but  without  any  ornament.  The  church  occupies  the 
same  relative  position  as  that  of  the  Escurial,  with  a  dome  in  the 
centre  and  two  western  towers;  and  these  are  crowned  by  the  con- 
torted bulbous  spires  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Several  of  the  smaller  establishments,  perched  on  rocks,  or  nestling 
in  secluded  valleys,  are  picturesque  or  pleasing,  in  spite  of  the  style 
in  which  they  are  built.  But  not  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  worthy  of 
admiration  as  an  object  of  Art. 
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What  we  really  miss  most  in  reviewing  the  Architectural  history 

Germany  arc  thi?  village  ehurches,  and  the  country  seat**  of  the 
il.loiiK-i)  ur  wjuirw,  which  form  thu-  bulk  and  thu  charm  of  the  Archi- 
ctnral  objects  of  this  country.     Kven  in  the  Middle 
ges  tli.-  village  clum-heu  of  Germany  were  little  ] 

(in-  than  plain  hulls,  witlnmt  aisles  or  clerestory — 
polygonal  at  one  end.  with 
it  few  til!],  missha)s.'n  win- 
down  ut  tlio  Bide,  and  a  rude 
wooden  roof  over  all.  The 
single  spire,  which  wan  in- 
tended to  1k>  their  external 
omanient,  wan  generally 
placed  on  a  square  tower 
without  buttresses  or  break, 
and  the  transition  between  . 
the  two  parts  was  seldom 
even  broken  by  battlements 
or  pinnacles.  After  the  Re- 
formation, as  may  be  easily 
understood,  it  was  worse. 
The  Ixsly  of  the  church  was 
little  better  than  a  barn; 
the  tower  was.  if  possible,  ' 
even  plainer;  and  its  spire, 
always  in  Austria  and  generally  elsewhere,  of  the  curious  bulbous 
character  which  is  even  now  so  common;1  their  only  merit  being 
that  no  two  spires  arc  like  one  another;  but  though  the  strange 
unmeaning  vagaries  in  which  the  architects  have  indulged  may  be 
creditable  to  their  ingenuity,  they  are  by  no  means  so  to  their  taste. 

The  country  seats  are  even  more  objectionable.  With  the  fewest 
possible  exceptions,  the  feudal  castles  are  deserted  and  in  ruins,  and 
three  is  nothing  to  replace  them.  A  man  may  travel  from  the  ISaltic 
to  the  Adriatic  without  seeing  a  single  gentleman's  scut  or  country- 
house  worthy  of  the  name.  If  a  nobleman  has  a  mansion  where  iie 
eau  reside  on  his  lands,  it  is  only  like  a  large  public  building  at  the 
end  of  a  village,  wit!,  an  avenue  of  well-clipped  limes  leading  from 
the  front  door  to  the  public  road,  and  perhaps  an  acre  or  two  of 
ground  laid  out  as  a  formal  flower-garden.  The  most  beautiful  sites 
in  the  loveliest  scenery  are  utterly  neglected.  Thu  conviction  is 
everywhere  forced  upon  us  that,  the  Hermans  as  a  people  have  uone 
of  that  real  appreciation  of  the   beauties  of  nature  which  in    this 
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country  goes  so  far  to  redeem  our  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  true  feeling 
for  Art  in  general.  The  country  has  no  charms  for  them :  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  Art  can  be  true  or  deep-felt  without  a  love 
of  Nature.  At  all  events,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Architecture  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  in  Germany  to  be  an  exotic  forced  into  a  transitory 
bloom  in  the  hot-beds  of  the  cities,  but  having  no  real  existence 
beyond  their  walls  — a  matter  of  education  or  of  fashion,  but  not  a 
necessity,  or  a  thing  in  which  the  people  really  take  a  deep  or  heart- 
felt interest. 

Berne. 

Although  Switzerland  is  not  in  reality  a  part  of  Germany,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  a  country  which, 
during  the  three  hundred  years  over  wliich  this  history  extends,  has 
only  erected  one  building  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned. 
Being  principally  Protestant,  and  generally  poor,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  any  new  or  important  churches  would  l>e  found  ;  and  the 
cities  are,  as  a  general  rule,  hardly  important  enough  to  indulge  in 
any  great  display  in  their  municipal  buildings. 

Recently,  however,  they  have  erected  a  Federal  Palace  at  Berne, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  modern  specimens  of  the  Florentine  style 
that  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  centre  especially  is  bold  and 
well  designed ;  and  with  its  deep  balcony,  and  the  range  of  open 
arches  under  the  bold  cornice,  it  has  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  style, 
and  very  superior  to  anything  of  the  same  class  at  Munich  or  else- 
where. The  wings  arc  hardly  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  centre.  So 
bold  a  cornice  suggests  and  requires  something  more  important  than 
a  plain  tiled  roof;  and  the  centre, — at  least  over  the  great  hall  at  the 
end, — ought  to  have  had  as  l>old  a  parapet  as  the  central  division  of 
the  front.  These,  however,  arc  minor  defects  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  it  is,  for  its  situation  and  purposes, 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  buildings  of  the  present  day,  and  forms  a 
singular  and  instructive  contrast  with  the  Parliament  Houses  which 
we  were  erecting  simultaneously,  and  for  the  same  identical  purposes. 

Putting  on  one  side,  for  the  present,  the  question  whether  the 
Swiss  building  is  not  too  literal  a  transcript  of  the  Florentine  style, 
a  comparison  of  the  two  buildings  fairly  raises  the  question,  which 
of  these  two  styles — assuming  we  must  adopt  one  of  them — would  be 
most  suitable  for  the  situation  at  Westminster. 

Taking  the  outline  of  Barry's  river  facade  (Woodcut  No.  217)  as  a 
basis  for  comparison,  let  us  suppose  a  block  like  the  centre  of  the 
Bernese  Federal  Palace  placed  at  either  end,  where  the  Speaker's  and 
Black  Rod's  houses  now  stand ;  between  these  a  central  block,  more 
ornate,  but  of  the  same  height  as  the  wings,  and  occupying  the  same 
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extant  of  ground   u   ii rati*  division   uf   the   Parliament   Houses  i 

and  tlnu  these  joined  by  curtains  four  stories  in  height,  like  thai 

Berne,  bat  more  ornamental  in  character,  which  then  bei 

would  render  qoite  admissible.     Which  would  have  been   the  noblei 

building,  at  the  bee)  ■  aited  I a  purposes  I 

The  first  answer  that  occurs  >*.  that  though  so  muol 
bulk,  owing  to  Ike  increased  height,  the  Florentine  braid 
have  been  rery  much  cheaper    probablj  to  the  extent  '-: 

w>    fur    ;it     li-iiMt    .1.    tl„.    m-fliitfctm-n]    iii-ir.> viiti,  ms    of    wuUO    Junta    i 
D ■■  nil-.  I . 

The  next  teplj   would  I"-.  thai  ii   ii  more  Buited  to  our  climate 
having  do  deep  underouttings    to    be   choked  «j>  with   ■ 
delicate  mouldings  to  be  eaten  away  by  damp  and  frost 

The  Bernese  style  would  have  combined  perfectly  with  tnwcrs  i 
any  height,  or  domes  of  any  extent,  without  there  being  any  dangt 
uf  their  crushing  the  building  to  which  they  were  attached,  i 
di'^tri  >ying  its  effect  in  any  way. 

It  would  have  produced  ft  far  more  massive  and  a  manlier boQdiag 
and  therefore  more  appropriate  to  its  purposes,  than  one  carried  < 
in  the  elaboruti'ly  clcgitnt.  but  far  too  delicate,  style  employed  iii  t 
Westminster  design. 

Inf.  iiuilly  it  would  have  demanded  painting  and  bouI] v.  not  a 

(he  Medieval  type,  but  id'  the  highest  class  the  art  of  the  day  . 
furnish;  while  the  furniture  and  decora  t  ii  ms  might,  all  oai 
the  most  modern  and  most  elegant  patterns. 
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In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  Hall  and  the  Abbey  would  have 
been  left  in  the  repose  of  truth  and  beauty,  not,  as  they  now  are,  in 
competition  with  a  modern  rival,  imitating  their  ornamentation,  but 
far  surpassing  them  in  richness  of  display.      • 

A  few  years  hence,  few  probably  will  dispute  that  a  simpler,  a 
more  massive,  and  more  modern  style  would  have  been  far  better 
suited  for  our  Parliament  Houses  than  the  one  adopted.  Whether  it 
ought  to  be  the  one  the  Swiss  have  employed  is  much  more  doubtful. 
It  seems,  however,  clear  that  they  are  nearer  the  truth  than  ourselves ; 
and  with  some  modifications  their  style  might  be  so  adapted  as  to 
make  it  approach  more  nearly  to  what  is  really  right  and  truthful 
than  anything  which  we  have  yet  done  in  modern  times.  Of  course 
the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  forget  both  the  Medici  and  the 
Tudors,  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  learn  anything  from  the  new  forms 
they  introduced,  or  the  new  principles  they  elaborated,  and,  having 
done  this,  to  think  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  and  its  require- 
ments. We  arc  still  far  from  this;  but  there  arc  signs  that  we  are 
advancing  in  that  direction.  When  once  fairly  embarked  on  this 
path,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  produce  buildings  which,  with  as  much 
grandeur  of  outline,  shall  be  far  more  beautiful  than  the  Berne 
example,  and,  with  equal  beauty  of  detail,  will  be  equally  more 
majestic  than  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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BOOK   VI. 


NORTH-WESTERN   EUROPE. 


■*>+- 


I.— Belgium. 

There  is  a  group  of  small  nationalities  extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  France  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
which  may  safely  be  grouped  together;  and,  as  far  as  their  Architec- 
tural history  during  the  Renaissance  period  is  concerned,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  short  chapter — not  on  account  of  any  affinity  of  race 
or  similarity  of  taste  which  exists  among  them,  but  simply  because, 
during  the  three  centuries  to  whose  architectural  history  this  volnme 
is  confined,  they  have  done  very  little  indeed  in  the  way  of  artistic 
building,  and  done  that  little  badly. 

Much  could  not  be  'hoped  for  from  the  Scandinavian  group,  inas- 
much as,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  all  the  world  were  cultivating 
with  success  the  art  of  Architecture,  they  erected  very  few  buildings 
that  were  remarkable  in  any  respect,  and  scarcely  one  that  was 
original.  Indeed,  they  showed  no  taste  for  architectural  display 
during  that  period,  and  it  is  consequently  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  have  developed  any  at  an  age  when  all  the  more  artistic 
nations  of  Europe  were  forsaking  the  wonderful  styles  they  had  for 
centuries  been  bringing  to  perfection.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  they  should  either  have  invented  a  new  process,  or  done  anything 
worthy  of  notice  by  that  mode  of  proceeding  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  in  everv  other  land. 

The  honest  Dutch  are,  and  were,  too  matter-of-fact  a  people  ever  to 
excel  in  any  decorative  art.  In  painting  they  delighted  in  repro- 
ducing nature  literally  but  truthfully,  but  with  the  rarest  possible 
exceptions  never  went  beyond  the  limits  of  what  might  have  been 
observed ;  so  in  Architecture,  good,  honest,  prosaic  buildings,  suitable 
for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed,  were  all  they  cared  to 
erect. 

Better  things  might  have  been  expected  of  the  Belgians.     During 
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i,  if  not  Mi.    principal  mode  of  display;  and  the  i ■.-■ 

now  oon  red  with  the  gorgeous nnmi  ate  which  resulted  bam  Qua 

taste.  It  i»  t 1 1 ; ■  ii.i  rathedrahi  an  neither  so  pore  nor  so  ;i t t «^t i - 
call]  perfeel  u  those  of  Iranoe  or  England,  and  thai  hen  town-hatti 

■  ions  and  fin 
thi  i  iehness  of  riii  ir  it  tails  than  &n  Ghe  beauty  nl  than  design  j  bat 
-till  the  Belgians  wen  ;,  building  people,  and  strove  always  to  build 

i"i Uy,     Ii  is  not  at  first  sight  very  apparent  why  they  should 

tuddenlj  I.  m  ceased  to  indulge  in  i  pnrenil  they  bad  followed  with 

:ihii  nat,    mi    why,  when    they  did  return    to  it.  they  showed  lew 

aptitude  f»r  ir  than  is  to  l*>  (bund  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  lands. 

■iiv  be  that  the  Belgians  are  not  nammtiallj  an  axtiatie 

!„-. ,],!,■  !,i,i  'i  ■jn-i'.i  'l.il  i-  nls. i  .in.-  i..  tii.-  |,i:i.  ii.-.il  |i«k  nl*  liU-rty 
which  resulted  from  their  connection  with  Charles  V.,  and  from  thou 
Galling  inin  the  |". »rr  i.r  Philip  of  Spam,  whose  inn  rale  pal  a  atop 

■  ■iii'l     ■  1 1--  |  ■  I- '  ■>  ■       'Mi-     lOBB    Of    'In  if    0 1  . 

saonenoB  of  ■'  ■  md  V«  oo  de  Qai 

1 1 j'  in  of  the  moans,  oven  if  they  bad  had  the  taste!  bo  oonl ■  the 

lavish  I  Kpeiulitnri.'  tliiv  liml  li i 1 1  n  1 1 < .  [tnlii!^.--.!  in  <iii  uliji'r-lh  nl'  arclii- 
ti'i/l 1  iiiii^niiii'i'iM-i'. 

'I'.,  iliis  muni  be  added  that  the  Befcnmation,  although  It  did  not 

ofaange  il tward  Eonn  of  tin-  religion  of  the  people,  still  destroyed 

ii.ii  nnlitwilBlinjj  fhith  in  an  all-poweifn]  and  undivided  Church, 
which  ..ni M  do  :ill  and  save  ell,  and  which  eoneeqwmtly  led  nun  la 
lavisb  tlii'ir  wi  ;,iiii  and  devote  their  talenta  to  purposes  nrhiofj  were 

'Ml'         "I         -■■■-  ■     :       I.      m'I'I       "      HilJll  lll-V       t! -||l. 

,,t  undoubted  reeonpeo  ■■■  in  I  be  nasi 

Antwerp  ma  the  only  one  of  the  ]'■■ 
was  dee] rags,  opposite    bar  quays  to  be  Bead  ■ 

.  Qseqaence  of  t  >  i-  ■  discoveries  of  the  B] iards  and  Ports 

guen  at  the  sixteenth  century,  came  to  \»-  employed  in  long  *w 

tod  the   oonaeDnantiy  retained  something  of   I 

prosperity  long  after  Qbent  and   1  !i-n  ^>n  bad  sank  intoc peratira 

.it..!  u  ii  natural  consequence  of  this,   Antwerp  has 

mi >f  ti,,  appaati e  of  n  modern  town  than  any  of  berri* 

fli ii— iiln.  ami  posseasea  aotae  bnildingain  the  Renaissance  style  which 
iin-  worth]  of  attention. 

acipal  of  these  it  tii"  Hotel  de  Villa,  anon  d,  in  1581,  by  .i 
native  arobited  of  (he  name  d  Cornelias  de  Vriendt,  and 
-|. -.i rftba  style  of  the  period.    The  width  of  the  heads  b  905  i"i.. 

■!,t  t.i  ill.-  lop  of  the  oornioe  of  109  ft.    This  height  is 

i  four  storaya :  brat,  a  txdd,  deep  arcade,  then  twt 

;-,,!   ■  ...i,   ,.i    il,.-,,,    divided  into  fin* 
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compartments  by  large,  heavy  stone  mullions,  which  not  only  prevent 
their  appearing  too  large,  but  make  them  part  of  the  whole  design, 
and  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  placed.  Each 
window  is  separated  from  the  one  next  to  it  by  pilasters ;  and  above 
these  three  storeys  there  is  an  open  gallery  under  the  roof,  with  square 
pillars  with  bracket  capitals  in  front.  The  employment  of  this  open 
loggia  in  this  position  is  most  successful,  as  it  gives  shadow  without 
unnecessary  projection,  and  seems  to  suggest  the  roof,  while  it  appro- 
priately crowns  the  walls. 

The  building  is  more  highly  ornamented  in  the  centre,  being 
adorned  with  double  columns  between  each  window,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  185  ft.  to  the  head  of  the  figure  which  crowns  the  pediment, 
though  this  it  must  bo  confessed  is  the  least  successful  part  of  the 
composition.  The  obelisks  on  either  side  are  not  only  unmeaning 
but  ungraceful  as  used  here,  and  the  whole  has  a  built-up  appearance 
very  unlike  the  quasi-natural  growth  of  a  Mediaeval  design  applied  to 
the  same  purpose.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  more  suc- 
cessful designs  of  its  class.  It  is  free  from  all  the  extravagances 
which  disfigure  structures  of  its  kind  and  age ;  and  equally  free  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  affectation  of  grandeur  which  so  often  deforms 
later  buildings.  Each  storey  here  is  complete  in  itself,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  ornamental  feature  applied  which  is  either  more  or  less 
than  it  pretends  to  bo. 

In  the  present  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject  it  would  l>o  the 
height  of  rashness  to  compare  this  town-hall  with  its  Mediaeval  rivals. 
But,  take  away  their  towers,  and  place  them  where  they  can  be  equally 
well  seen,  and  the  Antwerp  Town-hall  will  stand  the  comparison  as 
well  as  any  other  building  of  its  age  or  class.  Except  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  design  of  any  one  man  must  be  inferior  to  that  of  many, 
and  that  a  foreign  style  must  be  more  difficult  than  a  native  one,  it 
meets  most  of  the  requirements  of  good  and  truthful  Architecture. 

The  same  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  churches  built  in  the 
same  age.  The  principal  one  at  Antwerp  is  that  dedicated  to  San 
Carlo  BoiTomeo ;  but,  like  all  churches  built  by  the  Jesuits,  its  facade 
is  overloaded  with  misplaced  ornament.  Internally,  there  is  something 
majestic  in  the  simple  vault  of  the  nave,  resting  on  a  double  tier  of 
arcades,  reproducing  much  of  the  old  Basilican  effect ;  but  this  is  again 
spoiled  by  the  tasteless  extravagance  of  the  details  everywhere,  by 
whitewash  where  colour  was  wanted,  and  by  gaudy  colours  where 
simplicity  and  repose  would  be  far  more  effective. 

Although  the  Belgians,  from  the  circumstances  above  enumerated, 
have  no  buildings  erected  during  the  Renaissance  period  which  can 
rank  with  those  of  more  artistic  countries,  still  it  is  impossible  to 
wander  through  the  land  without  appreciating  the  strong  feeling  for 


-amnio  o  mo 
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■i  An  mi  tin-  put  of  i If  [leoplo,  who,  ii! i'li- 1 1   i.n ■ 

.il'lir  finitiiiiwtiiiK'i-fl.  might  inn!  would    Imvi    ilmn-   iliiu^-.  ni  u  liu  Ii  rlnv 
might  justly  ii;iv.    bo  n  l'nil. 

In  their  ehurenea  ill"  iii-l] '-I'  altarpieoM  en  Btmotorei  often  u 

■■iiu  triumphal  erohee,  and  Craqnentlj  In  rery  nraoh  better 

taete:  and  £hft  t l-aereeni  and   polpdti  are  frequent!]  equal,  if  acA 

HM[>t.'riiH'.   (■)  *iliiilrir  •  ■\;.ni|il:>   t' I   .  U.'»hi  v.  .       In   I  In.-  .M|i>tMli-tiu|i  of 

theee  edifices,  too,  they  leldbsi  fall  into  tin.-  ahaurdittea  too  frequently 

mot  with  in  othec  oonntriee,     When,  Jbi 

ih  npamtod  from  ita  ride  aiatoe  by  pUbui  supporting  erohee,  n  i-  the 

mna4  poeaible  thing  i-»  find  ■  fragment  of tahhttnm  on  the  top 

of  ita  pillaia.    The  ercfajvolt  risaa  l...Hi\  n.-miii.  ekpUal,  end  with  ■ 
vigour  that  anowi  that  the  pillar  i*  not  i  sham,  bul  n-illi  ■ 

utii]   ii--  iul   pn rt.  uf  tin:  ivustriii.-tiim  "I"  i ho  oililii'o. 

In  the  rlniicli  of  8fc  A i j ni-  id  Brngee  the  eotaldataze  over  tlie  pier 
ettibee  ie  heavy  beyond  all  praeedeat,  inumttdi  Mil  belong!  to  a  tall 
r.iriutliiiui  order,  wnlah  bi  attached  to  the  unfa  pun  of  the  inter 
eaotion,  and  t  ho  onpltahi  of  n  I 

between    the  erohee.    This  i*  not  qait  wnaged,  bnl 

though  the  DorioOrdei  baa  to  rapparl  tldi  hi  try  entablature,  and  a 

ehueator]  and  raoli  above,  the  aftd  of  the  whole  is -.r  .  ■ 

The  spectator  feehi aly  thai  the  rapport  is  ■nfficiont,  bat  that  the 

iniiiiii'it  knan  il  would   be  i  of  his  super- 

atmotav  I  ■  liditj  of  the  parts  be  ■  mpl  i 

■  i  be  nave  .it" 

lli,    ,  i  i  ii  j  .  -1 .   "f    I!"-    •     .::.-■  I:1'   ■     .'     '  ■:.  |     the  uliurdni) 

of  riii-  li'in.ii 


at  histoih  of  modi  its  a  i  iv->*  vi 

Lin   ili.-v  nn-  Dot   ilii'  t:iru.     [] 
[j]  i  -r  J  i  ■  c  ■  •"■'■■'■  ■  ''■■ 

■    ' 

riliiii'i'  which  i.' i riil>   iitii|iiiilitii'il  uilinimtioii,  ■  mi  i, ill  cxKXBtl  ■ 

ktfd  m    Belgium    then  was  could  do  much.     All  thai  ■ 

Hi.it  in  mi  t  U    '-  iliuK-h  building  was  conoen 1  ahe  prebably  oc  ■ 

tin-  Mine  relative  position  during  i1 
Attained  in  Anting  the  existonoe  of  I 


Though  Dm  -  i.i.-  has  been  an  long  s  capital,  it  potxam  I 
iuj^N  "1  tiiii  iiri'liitcchtrul  importance  which  have  boon  ■  ;■■ 
the,  Reformation,  nor  u  single  modem  church  «  bit 
step  out  nl'  the  street  to  visit  in  any  second-rate  capital  "1"  I 
Koyai  Palace  in  of  very  urdinary  architecture  Kith  extw 
internally:    ami    that    which    h    ■■p.it.ria    grata"   erected 

Willi.un  of  Orange  in  a*  u moiiplacc  n  dwelling  as  oau  well   ' 

(wivwl  :  although    there   urc-  - ■■  handso pari 
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beauty  depends  tax  mora  on  elaboration  and  richness  than  on  any  of 
tho  higbel  i  liiii.iHi-ii-lii  *  .il  Arl. 

The  hlliliiili^fi  in  ivliirli  til"  "  '    lialiiltT.-.  "  ln.'t    iTOn    Rttctod    mill,  r 

the  a.aetriau  ml*,  and  iiir  not  tmplessing  ■pedmatu  of  tin-  usual 
[..riti.'..  style,  which  became  stereotyped  throng] i   Europe  at  thai 

K-ri<Jil.      In  tin'  DAW  i|niirn  r  of   the  limn  1 1 1  ■  ■  r- •■  fab  inn  tat  j.  oa  ...i  ,t 

email  scale  of  the  style  of  Domestic  Urohiteoture  prevalent  at  Paris, 

i. nr  nothing  either  original  01  very  well  worthy  of  admiral! an]  of 

se  there  an  some  ohurehee  in  the  "  style  Qothione  "  wlii.1i  would 

Ice  un   I'.,.-  .1  hlimlili.'T  it"  In'  oame  within  smile  of 

tiit-ni. 

'I'll. ■  !!.■  «  buildings  erected  fnr  tin  I Tiii\i<>iitii's ..f  i.ic^o  and  Ohi  nl 
afforded  en  exoaUenl  opportunity  for  architectural  ■li^['l-L\ .  bad  there 
been  any  one  with  talent  sufsoienl  to  avail  himself  of  It  These  struo- 
tome  are  anwnoo^  surrounded  by  large  open  spaced,  and  are  at  leant 

inti-inliil  to  In.  nt"  ,1  iiiiiiiHUiciihtl  ...)iiirin;tor.  All.  Iimvever,  iliat  ln.i- 
Ihvii  jiriHliii'fil    in  tlii'  «,n    ..f  .iivliil'-.-iinv.  i^t'iu.ill  v.  is  .1    I  , 

with  i  ornshing  [mliiueut  in  the  one  inn  timet.-,  ;u><!   an   i.Hjually  lar^r 

1 1,  .r  in  -i.  without   ;"|V  p«diaftent  in  tile  other  :    iiml.  iuti-i  null  v.  .-miiif  (nt  II.-, 

and  teottm  theatres  ol  rerj  quest! ble  taste, 

To  thin  very  meagre  list   might  be  added   the  namee  of  b 

ahnrehes, — supposed  ti>  be  Gothio*— recently  built,  ok  turn  in  course 
Df  emotion;  bnl  they  are  bhqb,  thai  it  will  b  hotter  taste  to  pase 
them  over  in  eUence.  !l  if  too  iviiltnl  tlml  Architect  tire  thie*  iml  at 
present  flourish  in  tint,  industrious  little  oorner  of  'la-  earth.  Still  the 
knowledge  of  whal  they  have  done  in  this  art  duridg  the  Middk  Lges, 
and  of  what  they  an  no*  Soiue,  n  I 'mutiny-,  atli.nls  inrv  encourage 
meat  to  hope  that  tin  Belgians  may  again  resume  the  rank  they  are 
entitled  to oug  thi  ornamantaUj  building  nations  of  Europe. 


1 1.  —  TT'n.1  SM'. 

'Mi,  I.-  i«  o&lj  one  edifta   erected  ha   Holland  during  the  Benais 
aanoa  ]«-riiMi   tu  which  the  Dutch  oan    point   with  much   pride  »« 

aaenrplifying  than  taste  far  architect 1  mngniflnfinno ;  and,  if  bigness 

i«  merit,  the  Stadthaua  .it  Anurterdon   ii   entitled   to  LDm    position  it 
i.'liiiius  in  all  books  on  krokitocturs     It  has  also  the  virtue  of  being  a 

atone  building  in  achy  of  brick,  and  is  a  ootmtrj  wl very  st ■ 

employed  has  to  be  imported  Bj  ■■  1 1  bat,  ei  an  architectural  design, 
ir  ran  onlj  rank  with  thi  <  am  rts  or  the  Eecnrial,  and  oti  ■  ■ 

■:■■  i",.i  t : ., -i i   inn  Dshana,  bat  also  tor  thou  want  of  Act. 

It-,  tlii  a,  ■■■  .  ■     110  ft,  by  WO  ;  and  in  height  there  i* 

a  basemen!  atomy  of  W  B  ■  raieod  on  ■<■  Btyiobate  "i  ^t.-j.-.  i  n.  high  ; 

r.inl,  above  tlii-.  two  nni^>  nt  [ni.i-rii>.  \*  M.-ii  nit-  spread  all  ovai  tl»- 


building— these  occupj  each  40  ft.  in  height,  end  together  ocmr  four 

storeys  of  windows.    As  if  I oke  the  disproportion  between  a  l»i*.>- 

inout  uf  16  ft.  to  n  building   i""  ft.  in  height  even   i 
there  ere  seven  small  entrance*,  symbolical  of  the  sev<  ■ 

the  principal  facade;  and  us  these  an   little  i    than  ten   feet  in 

height  tn  the  top  of  the  arch,  it  seems  a  puzzle  to  know  ii>>""  tlte  inh.i- 
bitante,  or  traffic  suitable  to  so  large  a  building,  could  b> 
small  openings. 

Internally,  the  arrangemente  are  better  than  the  exb 
lead  ua  to  expect.     The  four  r.hiiiv,i*v*  :,t  c;n'h  end  of  tl 
singularly  convenient,  even  if  not  m  artistii-  as  one  greal    - 
would  1h'  ;  it  in  1  I  In-  jiusitinti  i  if  i  In'  givat  lint  I  iii  the  i -i -lit  iv  is  nv| ; 
ln.it h  for  convenience  and  effect.      The   hall    itself,  which  is  82  ft.  wide 
by  12fi  ft.  in  length,  is  really  a  beautiful  apartment,   ■ 
best  featiii''  in  the  Imilding;  though  some  of  the   minor  apartu 
are  also  good  in  proportion,  and  I'h-gaiit  in  their  details. 

As  Amsterdam   is   a    more    modern   city   than    Delft,   Leyden,   or 

Haarlem,  nnd  indeed  the  youngest  of  Dutch  cities,  inheriting  Ohlj  ■ 

important  church  from  tin'  Middle  Ages,  it  has  had  to  build 
it  required  since  the  Reformation.  There  ftn  the  "Oqdi 
"Nienwe  Kercken,"  large  and   pretentious  edifices,  '■ 

merit  either  in  arrangement  or  in  architectural  de-jig ml  th< 

churches  of  the  town  -as  indeed  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  B 
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—  an  plain  utilitarian  buildings, desig I  man  '■■  ■ 

nunilwr  of  wrir-.i[i).|H>vs  at  iltc  Least    [nwilTitu  oatt,  than  to  display 

architectural   taste,  or  to  ornament  the  tituntuuis  in  wbj   I 


The  Danes — or  some  one  for  thrtn — built  one  or  two  rospeotaljle 
jiiul  interesting  ■  ooi  riai  lioj  I  edifices  iu  the  round-arabed  Gothic  stylo, 
during  the  early  ages  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them, 
but  nothing  in   the  Pointed  styles;  Kid,  Root  that  period,  it  need 


■ 


hardly  be  said  ili.it  Architecture,  h  b  fine  art,  ban  not  bus! 

si  Copenhagen  are  large,  and,  E<  maj  be,  eon 
vi nil-Hi  bnildinge  :  ths  churches  am  »uffieient.  Ebr  thsir  rat 

■  _■: I--- .  sod  the  ootutry-hoosei  "l"  the  gentry 

for  the  Danes  do  reside  on  then  propsrtisa  sw  nasi  sod  cheerful 
:.  ii.nii-.  but  without  in  any  published  instance  pretanoang  Id 
architectural  display. 

of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  prctvud 
in  l-  proud  is  their  Exchange,  erected  by  Christian  IT.  about  tho 
real    1624      B h  indeed  do  they  ohoriei  It    that  trb  a,  Ln  thi 
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ornament  its  flanks  are  certainly  too  large  for  their  position;  and 
the  wall  between  them  not  being  broken  up  so  as  to  carry  their 
lines  down  to  the  ground,  they  look  as  if  merely  stuck  on,  without 
any  apparent  connection  with  the  building.  The  spire  of  twisted 
dragons'  tails  is  a  capricio  pleasing  enough  in  its  way,  but  hardly 
good  Architecture. 

To  us  the  Castle  of  Elsinore  is  interesting  from  the  associations 
connected  with  its  name,  and  also  from  its  architecture  being  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  found  in  Scotland  at  the  same  period.  We 
could  almost  believe  that  some  parts  of  the  Castles  of  Edinburgh  or 
Stirling  were  built  by  the  same  architects;  and  Heriot's  Hospital 
and  other  buildings  might  be  quoted  as  proving  an  almost  exact 
similarity  of  style  between  Denmark  and  Scotland  during  the 
Jacobean  period  of  Art.  In  itself,  too,  the  Castle  of  Elsinore  is  a 
picturesque  pile  as  seen  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur  about  it  which  pleases,  though  its  details  will  not  bear 
too  close  inspection. 

The  Castle  of  Fredericksborg  (Woodcut  No.  253)  was  erected  by 
the  same  Christian  IV.  who  built  the  Exchange  and  the  Castle  of 
Rosenborg  at  Copenhagen;  and  though  in  the  same  quaint  style, 
and  with  the  same  detestable  details,  is,  like  its  fellow  palace  in 
the  capital,  a  palatial  and  picturesque  edifice.  When  seen  at  a  little 
distance  its  numerous  spires  group  gracefully  together,  and  accord 
well  with  the  varied  plan  and  outline  of  the  building.  It  has  now 
also  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  and  a  weather  stain  about  it  which 
cover  a  multitude  of  defects;  but  its  details  are  far  from  being 
pleasing,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  is  a  most 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  art — or  the  want  of  art — of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  found,  and  is  another  warning  not  to  look  for  true 
Art  among  people  of  such  purely  Teutonic  blood  as  our  cousins  the 
Danes. 


IV. — Hamburgh. 

The  great  fire  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1842,  afforded  its 
wealthy  citizens  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  appearance  of  their 
town,  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves  to  a  very  creditable 
extent.  As  this  has  been  done  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the 
example  set  them  at  Berlin,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
architects,  the  new  streets  show  the  same  appreciation  of  the  require- 
ments of  Domestic  Architecture  which  characterises  the  new  quarters 
of  that  city. 

In  the  new  streets,  every  house,  whether  great  or  small,  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  design,  and,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
it  is  design  which  exactly  reproduces  externally  the  internal  arrange- 
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nients  of  the  building.  There  is  no  instance  of  great  pillared  por- 
ticoes darkening  the  light,  or  concealing  shop-fronts ;  no  instance  of 
tall  unmeaning  pilasters  running  through  two  or  three  storeys,  vainly 
attempting  to  make  small  things  look  large.  When  cornices  are  used 
they  are  always  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  represent  the  eaves  of 
the  roof;  and  the  architectural  features  are  wholly  confined  to  the 
doors,  windows,  and  stringcourses,  and  other  essential  parts  of  the 
construction.  It  is  true  that  the  ornaments  are  not  always  in 
the  very  best  taste,  nor  so  elegant  or  so  well  applied  as  those  found 
at  Berlin ;  but  the  general  result  is  most  satisfactory.  The  streets 
have  all  that  variety  and  individuality  which  we  admire  so  much 
in  older  towns,  combined  wTith  the  elegance  and  largeness  which 
belong  to  their  age;  and  they  as  fully  and  as  clearly  express  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  any  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  do  those  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  erected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  confessed  that  in  the  Post  Office, 
the  National  Society's  buildings,  and  one  or  two  private  edifices,  the 
German  architects  have  attempted  what  they  call  Gothic,  and  have 
failed  as  utterly  as  they  generally  do  when  they  dabble  in  this  style. 
Not  only  are  their  details  bad,  but  the  outline  of  the  buildings  is 
always  so  awkward  and  unmeaning  as  to  obtrude  most  un pleasingly 
on  the  otherwise  harmonious  result  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 

So  complete  is  thuir  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  Art,  that 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  an  English  architect  bore  off  both 
prizes  in  the  competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church 
and  for  the  new  Town-hall.  The  first  of  these  is  now  complete, 
except  the  upper  portion  of  the  spire,  and  when  completed,  promises, 
as  far  as  such  a  building  can  do,  to  make  the  good  Hamburghere 
believe  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  myth,  and  that  the  clock  of 
time  has  stood  still  for  the  last  five  centuries— if  not  in  cotton- 
spinning  and  engine-making,  at  least  in  all  that  concerns  Archi- 
tecture, or  its  sister  Arts. 


V. — Sweden  and  Norway 

If  any  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  period  exist  in  Sweden  or 
Norway  which  are  worthy  of  admiration,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
travellers  have  omitted  to  descril>e,  or  artists  to  draw  them,  and  that 
they  have  been  equally  ignored  by  the  writers  of  guide-books. 

The  truth,  however,  most  probably  is,  that  like  their  kindred 
the  Danes,  they  are  not  an  artistic, — certainly  not  an  architectural 

people. 

The  one  building  of  theirs  known  as  worthy  of  admiration  is  the 
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Stockholm,  nommmoeA  by  the  celebrated  Ch&rlea  XII.,  in 

111''   vi'iir    ]ii<iy,    from   tin;   d^sigiiH   of  H    F r<ivn  h   iiivhihvt,   Nii.-mloiinis 
iii*  Tessin.     Count  ilcrabli;  progress  was  made  in  the  worha  "luring  tho 
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OF  HOD1  UN    IIK  IITTEI  i  I   I 


■ 

■■  I'm  o plated  i  ■ 

palace  habitable  before  1758;  bu(  ito  depart 

made  (rota  lb tginel  design  then  or  a)  any  Bnbeeqeenl  ■ 

Tli"  main  body  of  1 1 

382,  MR*]- -'ii';  i  o 'tyard  'jit  fl 

extended  bj   wings  to  ■  length  of  i 

■  ■!'  top  of  ill'1  bale  I 

ft the  granite  basemenl  on  a  bich  il  b1  i 

noble  iljiin'iisi , 

being  open   i"  tin.-  inlets  of  the  tee   which   divide  the  oitj 
hneaqnebj    bate  islands,     the  ether  two,  towards  thi    town  and   the 
cathedral,  an  raffioientl;  op  n  for  arcbitectnra]  effect 

■:  merit,  however,  is  the  simplicity  and  grandeur,  of  thi 


whole  design;   iti   which   it  stands   availed  among    the  palactti  of 

Europe,  with  1 1 1» ■  nin^K1  i-xi-cjitiou  "1   the  Farnese  at  B ■  ■.   and   i 

i  respects   its  proportions   are   erven    better   than    those  of   thai 

far-fs il    palaoe,     it   is  true   the   materia]    here   is  aisij    I 

plaster;  bnl   the   parte  are  bo   large  and   ho  well   balanced    thai    ■•■.. 

forget  this  defect;  and  it  is  crow 1   bj    a  wrtricione  bo  »-il  |i!"- 

portioned  to  the  mass  below,  thai  the  eye  ia  charmed  and  the  reelings 
satisfied  from  whittwir  jmijit  ufvii-w  the  palace  is  regarded, 
There  are   no   two   buildings    in    the  world   that  stand 
distinct  contrast   >■>  one  another,   in    this   respect,   as   thii 

Stockholm    and    the   Winter   I'dlaec   at    St,    Petersburg}!.       II gh 

nearly  of   the   snini'    ufi.;    in.it    ilitl(.-i-iiif{    luncli    in   sizi-,   ami    liki 

another  in  situation,   the   superior  di tjaions  of  the   main    bio 

tin'  St.  Petersburg!)  example  is  entirely  thrown  away  by  the   little* 
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ncss  of  its  details,  and  it  offends  every  one  by  the  tawdriness  of  its 
bizarre  decorations ;  while  the  other  gains  not  only  size,  but  dignity, 
from  its  noble  simplicity,  and  pleases  universally  from  its  expressing 
so  clearly  what  it  is,  without  affectation  or  attempt  at  concealment. 

It  is  to  l>e  regretted  that,  even  here,  the  garden  front  is  adorned 
with  some  three-quarter  columns,  which  would  be  much  better  awray ; 
and  there  are  some  details  in  various  parts  which  might  be  improved. 
But  these  are  trifles  compared  with  the  general  merit  of  the  design ; 
and,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  the  palace  at  Stock- 
holm must  be  regarded  as  a  marvellous  instance  of  architectural  purity 
and  good  taste. 

The  same  Tessin  erected  several  churches  and  country-houses, 
either  in,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm  ;  but  in  these  he  was 
not  so  successful  as  in  the  Palace ;  and  none  of  them  are  such  as  to 
command  the  admiration  which  that  great  work  extorts  from  all  who 
liehold  it. 


2  v 
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BOOK  VII 

RUSSIA. 


iVter  the  Great 1689  Catherine  II Itca 

Catherine  1 1725  Paul  1 1794 

Peter  II 1727  Alexander 1801 

Anne 1730  Nicholas      1825 

Elizabeth 1741 


INTRODUCTION. 


Any  one  who  is  aware  how  correctly  and  how  infallibly  Architecture 
must  express  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  a  people,  however  they 
may  attempt  to  disguise  them,  will  of  course  be  prepared  to  expect,  in 
Russia,  a  history  of  the  Art  differing  in  many  essential  particulars 
from  that  of  any  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  civilisation  of  Russia  was 
more  essentially  Asiatic  than  European ;  and  her  Architecture  was 
that  peculiar  form  of  the  Mongol ic  type  which  has  lx>en  described  in 
the  'History  of  Architecture.'  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  in  later  times, 
pilasters  and  other  quasi-Classical  forms  were  sometimes  adopted  from 
the  styles  of  the  Western  world  ;  but  thoy  were  used  without  the  least 
reference  to  their  meaning,  or  to  their  appropriateness  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed. 

With  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1703,  a  new  era  com- 
menced. Her  rulers  then  determined  that  Russia  should  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  have  worked  steadily  and 
powerfully  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  during  a  century  and 
a  half.  Success  has  attended  their  efforts  to  at  least  this  extent,  that 
in  St.  Petersburgh  everything  bears  outwardly  the  aspect  of  Western 
Europe ;  and  he  must  have  a  keen  eye  who  can  detect  anything  in  her 
Architecture  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  he  was  so  far  north  as 
the  banks  of  the  Xeva,  and  nearly  thirty  degrees  eastward  of  Paris. 
Whether  this  exotic  civilisation  extends  far  beneath  the  surface  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  has 
spread  widely  over  the  empire,  or  is  only  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  modern  capital. 

So  far  as  can  l>c  gathered  from  such  data  as  are  available,  Moscow 
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still  clings  to  her  Tartar  feelings,  and  Kieff  remains  lethargic,  with 
more  of  the  Fast  than  the  West  in  her  modes  of  thought.  But,  though 
the  effect  may  not  yet  be  apparent,  there  is  a  leaven  spread  over  the 
old  Tartar  crust,  which  may  penetrate  deeper,  and  may  eventually 
work  a  change ;  but,  till  it  docs  so,  the  history  of  the  European  form 
of  Russian  civilisation,  and  of  her  modern  Art,  must  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  capital. 

In  so  thoroughly  centralised  a  monarchy,  the  history  of  the  capital 
is  generally  that  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  this  respect,  St.  Petersburgh 
may  l>c  said  to  be  even  more  essentially  the  representative  of  modern 
Russia  than  Paris  is  of  France.  What  was  done  in  the  provinces  had 
first  been  done  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  copied  with  more  or  less 
exactness  as  the  place  was  more  or  less  remote ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
capital  that  the  series  is  complete,  and  the  history  of  Art  there  is  the 
history  of  Art  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Unfortunately,  the  Art  we  find  at  St.  Petersburgh  is,  like  her 
civilisation,  essentially  exotic.  The  architects  who  erected  the 
greatest  number  of  buildings  were  Tressini,  Pastorelli,  Rossi,  Gua- 
renghi,  and  other  Italians.  Thomond  and  Montferrand  were  French- 
men ;  and  Specklcr  and  Klenzo  are  Germans ;  and  though  the  names 
of  one  or  two  Russians  do  occasionally  appear  on  the  list,  it  is  a 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  buildings  of  the  capital  were  designed 
and  carried  out  by  foreigners,  and  the  Russians  who  designed  the 
remaining  tenth — if  it  amounts  to  so  much — were  only  tolerated 
because  they  adopted  the  principles  and  copied  the  details  of  their 
foreign  instructors. 

It  is  also  a  misfortune  for  Russia  that  she  began  to  build  in  the 
Italian  style  just  when  the  art  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy,  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  degradation — when  Borromini  and  Guarini  had 
contorted  everything  to  madness,  and  men  neither  could  copy  what 
was  beautiful  nor  invent  anything  that  was  reasonable.  Europe  has 
since  attained  proficiency  in  the  copying  branch,  and  Russia  has 
followed  slowly  in  her  wake.  Had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  have 
worked  out  her  own  civilisation,  she  might  perhaps  have  excelled  in 
invention,  and  thus  surpassed  the  other  European  nations  in  the  exer- 
cise of  true  Art.  But  that  was  not  the  path  she  chose,  either  because 
the  Russians  are  not  an  architectural  race,  or  because  the  form  of  her 
government  was  such  as  to  repress  the  development  of  artistic  excel- 
lence on  the  part  of  its  subjects.  Judging  from  the  experience  of 
what  they  did  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Kieff  till  the  accession 
of  Peter  the  Great,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  suggestion  affords 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.1  During  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  they  did  not  erect  a  single  building  remarkable  for  constructive 


1  See  '  History  of  Architecture/  vol.  ii.,  pp.  350-363. 
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excellence  -  though  thoy  had  always  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  before 
their  eyes  —nor  one  showing  any  true  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
architectural  design. 

It  is  true  there  is  alwavs  an  amount  of  local  character  and  fitness 
alnmt  their  huildings  which  pleases,  and  the  decoration  is  purpose- 
like,  even  when  not  1>eaiitiful.  But  in  the  whole  Russian  Empire 
there  is  not  an  edifice  which  will  stand  a  moment's  comparison  with 
the  contemporary  buildings  of  Western  Europe  erected  during  the 
Middle  Age  j>eriod. 

In  other  resects  St.  Petersburgh  is  much  more  fortunately 
cireumstaneed  for  architectural  display  than  any  of  the  older  cities  of 
Europe.  When  Peter  the  Great  determined  to  found  the  capital 
of  his  vast  empire  on  the  hanks  of  the  Neva,  there  was  hardly  a 
fisherman's  hut  to  he  seen  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  desolate,  un- 
cultivated plain  on  the  hanks  of  a  noble  river;  hut  with  nothing 
whatever  to  impede  the  alignment  of  his  streets,  or  to  prevent  his 
planning  the  new  town  so  as  to  suit  any  visions  he  might  have  of  it* 
future  greatness. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  evidently  was  that  the  city  should 
occupy  the  islands  lietween  the  Neva  and  the  Nefka,  where  the 
fortress  stands  and  his  own  palace  stood.  The  south  side  of  the  river 
was  to  lx>  occupied  by  the  dockyard,  and  the  establishments  belonging 
to  it,  these  being,  in  the  estimation  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  most 
important  buildings  in  the  empire.  In  fact,  the  object  of  fixing  the 
capital  on  this  spot  was  to  obtain  access  to  the  sea,  and  to  provide 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  development  of  the  future  marine  of 
the  nation. 

The  superior  spaciousness  of  the  site  on  the  south  side,  coupled 
with  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  across 
the  river  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  led  to  a  gradual  abandonment 
of  this  plan.  This  change  further  led  to  the  curious  anomaly  that  the 
three  great  streets  dividing  the  town  into  four  quarters  do  not  radiate 
from  the  palace  but  from  the  dockyard,  which  still  remains  the 
principal  object  on  this  side  of  the  river,  occupying  the  l>est  and  most 
prominent  position. 

Barring  this  defect,  the  whole  plan  of  the  city  is  judicious  and 
noble.  The  great  river  that  sweeps  through  it,  varied  with  its 
islands,  and  the  canals  that  intersect  it  in  various  directions,  prevent 
anything  like  monotony  arising  from  its  regularity;  and  the  noble 
quays  that  line  the  river  side,  and  the  splendid  edifices  rising 
everywhere  behind  them,  give  to  the  whole  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  dignity  which  -  at  first  sight  at  least  -  is  unsurpassed  by  anv 
city  of  Europe. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  these 
nobly  planned  edifices  that  we  feel  the  want  of  Art  shown  in  their 
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execution,  and  we  are  soon  satiated  in  consequenco  of  the  endless 
repetition  of  the  useless  and  generally  inappropriate  features  which 
form  the  staple  of  their  design. 

I.  —  ECCLESI ASTICAL. 

It  is  said  there  are  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  churches  in 
Moscow,  while  there  are  hardly  one-tenth  of  that  iruinlx.»r  in  the  new 
capital — a  discrepancy  arising,  not  from  any  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  religious  feeling,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Moscow  the 
churches  are  mere  oratories,  as  they  aro  in  all  truly  Greek  commu- 
nities. A  cell  a  few  feet  square,  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  is  a 
church  at  Moscow ;  and  that  city  ]K>8sesses  at  least  four  cathedrals, 
the  largest  of  which  would  not  suffice  for  the  church  of  a  small  parish 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

At  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  the  churches  are  on  the 
European  scale,  and  many  of  them  vie  in  dimensions  with  the  proudest 
monuments  of  modern  times. 

The  oldest  church  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  that  erected  or  begun  by 
Peter  the  Great  at  the  Citadel.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  Basilica, 
about  200  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  in  width,  divided  internally  into  three 
aisles,  and  presenting  no  remarkable  peculiarity  inside.  Externally, 
there  is  one  dome  on  the  roof  which  suggests  its  connection  with  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  at  the  west  end  a  tall  slender  spire,  reaching  a 
height  of  364  ft.,  a  feature  lx>rrowed  from  the  West ;  but  in  Russia, 
and  in  this  form,  especially  suggestive  of  the  Neva,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  far  from  its  banks.  The  details  of  the  church  are 
generally  coarse,  and  more  badly  designed  than  might  bo  expected 
from  its  architect,  Tressini,  who,  as  an  Italian,  even  in  that  day, 
ought  to  have  known  how  to  draw  a  Doric  Order. 

Had  Peter  the  Great  had  his  own  way,  every  subsequent  church  in 
his  empire  would  have  been  a  Latin  Basilica  like  this ;  and  there  are 
several  of  this  age  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  which  are  copies 
more  or  less  exact  of  this  typical  edifice.  But  the  old  Tartar  feeling 
was  not  so  easily  extinguished  ;  and  when  Rastrelli,  in  1734,  was  called 
upon  to  design  the  Smolnoy  Monastery,  near  St.  Petersburgh  (Woodcut 
No.  257),  he  reverted  to  the  old  Muscovite  type,  but  clothed  it  in  the 
tawdriest  finer v  of  the  then  fashionable  French  school.  The  church, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  squaro  formed  by  the 
monastic  buildings,  is  245  ft.  in  length  from  east  to  west  by  198  ft. 
across  the  transepts,  and  the  central  dome  reaches  a  height  of  315  ft. 
— or  nearly  that  of  our  own  St.  Paul's.  It  has  not,  however,  one 
individual  feature  worthy  of  admiration ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
Ik'  said  for  it  is,  that  its  five  domes  are  Russian  in  idea;  but  if  their 
ornamentation  is  characteristic  of  Russian  civilisation  in   that  dav, 
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"(am  fris  jk'tir  die .'"    Ii  would  Ik-  difficult  to  find  is  Kurop 
HO  really  bad  an  this. 

Notwithstanding    then  dejecta,   it   cai I    be  denied   thai   Him 

ill  ■-:;■  I,   In-,    s.iim-   uivliiliciiiiiil     -it.       '  I']  ii  ■  I'll  ii  nli    si. i  in  Is  wall  iu  the 

centre  of  ■  greal  o 1   ra  rounded  bj  bufldings  which  u«  evidently 

- ■  r . ■  l  1 1 etlt  the  nandencos  "l"  the  aocleeiastiaf  attached  bo  its  service. 

The  general  outKna  of  its  five  d w  ia  pleasing,  and  they  group 

picturesquely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  buildinge  BurTounding 

.i-    nil.  llicy  «ri'  Itushian,  iitl'cetin-;    In    1 1  ■    iii.rliin-    1ml   wlmt 

they  an,  and  their  truthfulm-'.**  pn-.-  fur  in  iv.livm  -i  n|'  tlieh  ■■; i,,  r 

defects.     It  would  1»  ft  great  misfortune   if  anything  similar  won.-  to 

iin;  Knt  ir   would  be  iliiiii.-nli  to  find  i  nop    ■ 
ohancteriatia  representation  ol    Rnsata  and  her  Art  al  thatinK   thii 
ehnroh  waa  erected  than  this  fantastic  monastic  establishment. 

The  rival  monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nawaki,  a  little  farther  np 
the  river,  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  •■(  the  capital  $ 

Hia  name  wee  Staroft  and  bis  design  ia  fax  i >■  K>bez  and 

leae   objectionable  than  that   just    mentioned.      The    mo 

ametad  during  the  reign  of  the  Becond  Catherine;  1   the  church, 

though  designed  by*  native,  ia  a  hwiliria  in  farm,  256  ft.  long  bj 
■■  -  liic-  trmaepta,  the  intersect  inn  In-ill^  ■■  .viinl  l.v  .1  luin> 
of  Kalian  design  and  graceful  outline,  66  ft.  in  diai 
and  an  two  towers  of  rather  stunted  and  ungraceful  fin-ma;  but  both 
internally  and  externally  then  i-  more  design  and  a  batter  adaptation 
of  para  to  the  whole  than  in  almost  any  othei  church  in  the  capital. 
The  prinorpal  defects  Ii"  is  a  directly  opposite  direction  (rem.  those  nl* 

ill...  ohuToh  laal  mentioned,    [1  ia  neither  Bnaai in  local,  bul  ahaprj 

■  igned  [talian  ohnrofa  of  itu  ago,  ani  I 
be  band  in    any  oitj    of    Italy.      Ii    looax    tike  an   [talian    el h, 

(.fiitlUportUtl    Tip    tllis    ]illHV    \V  1 1  I lll'l     IXH1I|..| 

In  plaster,  and   in  oonaequence,  losea  that  amount  of  me ■  which 

Do  rede  m  in  fantastic  neighbour. 

'l'ii<-  i.l.ii,  ..I"  id.-  cimivli  .if  St.  Ni.  hohu  Is  worth  reoori 

i.   unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  though  found  in  the  Cavee 

,  l  in  many  other  buildings  ha  the  ESaet     Ii  I-  suable,  but 

to  the  Qreeh  ritual, 

.ii. hi. il.  and  does  not  reonimthat  the  worshippers 

sin.iiiil  .-Itii. ■!■  Ntn  '■  ■"'ig  on.    Had  the  centra  been 

an  octagon  ■■•■    been   very 

beautiful,  and  would  have  tent  ran   than   it   now  does, 

to  the  five  d ■■■-  which  crown  ll  externally.    The  little  additional 

■    to  give  the  esnti  i] 

.1 ■  the  o  ■  ih   in   this  cum  of  oootpoaftiori   n  jh( 

ntral    point 
would  lii>v,.  added  digait]  to  the  whola     With  the*    tltaratiou    ii 
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would  have  become  practically  the  same  design  as  our  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  which,  for  this  class  of  plan,  is  perhaps  the  happiest 
arrangement  that  has  yet  lieen  carried  into  effect.1 

The  dimensions  of  this 
church  are  182  ft.  each  way, 
which,  though  not  large,  are 
sufficient  for  architectural 
effect  when  properly  used, 
and  are  very  considerable  for 
a  Russian  place  of  worship, 
if  measured  bv  the  standard 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Till  the  completion  of  the 
great  church  of  St.  Isaac's, 
a  few  years  ago,  that  of  Our 
Lady  of  Kasan  was  the  prin- 
cipal— in  fact,  the  cathedral 
— church  of  St.  Petcrsburgh.  as*.  i'i.m  of  the  cium-h  or  m.  xtchuin*,  st.  i'ctci>i»u»gii. 
It    was    erected,    or    rather 

completed,  in  gratitude  for  the  Russian  victories  from  1812  to  1814, 
and  by  a  native  architect,  Varolii  kin. 

The  suggestion  of  the  design  is  taken  from  St.  Feter's  at  Rome, 
with  its  circular  colonnade ;  but  the  idea  is  here  used  with  so  much 
freedom,  and  the  whole  construction  of  the  plan  shows  so  much 
novelty,  as  to  entitle  its  author  to  great  credit  for  originality. 
Altogether  there  is  perhaps  no  finer  conception  for  a  church — standing 
a  little  back,  as  this  one  does,  on  one  side  of  a  street — than  a  grand 
semicircular  colonnade,  stretching  its  arms  forward  as  if  to  invite  the 
votaries,  and  showing  in  its  centre  the  well-proportioned  dome  that 
crowns  its  intersection ;  while  the  nave  and  choir  are  revealed,  though 
scarcely  seen,  between  the  interstices  of  the  intercolumniations.  The 
church,  too,  is  sufficiently  large,  being  258  ft.  long  over  all  externally, 
and  248  in  width,  the  dome  being  6' 3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  200  ft.  high 
externally. 

With  all  these  elements  of  beauty,  however,  the  effect  is  very 
considerably  spoilt  by  the  indifferent  details,  both  internally  and 
externally.  The  Corinthian  columns  are  lanky  and  wire-drawn,  the 
entablature  lean,  and  the  ornaments  l>adly  designed  and  worse  exe- 
cuted. It  was  also  a  solecism  to  make  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  the 
same  in  design  and  dimensions  with  those  of  the  jMjrticoes  of  the 
church.  Even  if  it  was  determined  they  should  be  of  the  same  Order, 
which  would  have  been  of  doubtful  propriety,  they  ought  certainly  to 


1  ltd  outline,  in  pltin,  is  that  suggested  for  the  original  design  of  St.  Paul's  (Wood- 
cut No.  173),  and  is  singularly  happy,  giving  both  strength  and  variety. 
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have  Iwcn  subordinated  in  some  way  or  other.  As  they  now  stand, 
they  art  a  mere  screen  t<>  hido,  instead  of  a  porch  to  dignify,  the  church 

to  which  they  are  attached.  Notwithstanding  all  these  defects,  Our 
Lady  of  Kasan  is  a  very  noble  church,  and  its  semicircular  portico  a 
feature  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Besides  those  there  aro  several  smaller  churches  in  the  city,  some 
uf  which  show  considerable  ingenuity  in  adapting  the  Classical  style 
to  the  square  forms  of  the  pure  Greek  Church  ;  for  either  tho  building 
must  he  low  externally,  if  it  is  to  have  a  pleasing  proportion  in  the 
interior,  or  the  requisite  height  for  external  effect  must  lie  attained 
either  by  a  sham  dome  above  the  true  roof,  or  by  making  the  interior 
so  high  as  to  bo  out  of  all  proportion. 

One  of  these  churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  is  very  similar 
to  Schinkcl's  church  at  Potsdam,  descrilied  in  page  402,  hut  the 
portico  is  larger  in  proportion    to   the  mass,  and,  consequently,    far 


morn  pleasing;,  ami  the  dome,  also,  is  better  designed,      [ntenutlly  its 
a  great,  i"  mil;-    120  ft.,   Qua   whole  arse   of  the  ekttMb 
externally  being  only  l'1"  ft  by  1W  ;  bul  it  i*  on  the  whole  i  eety 
simple  ami  pleasing  design. 

Tlio  Church    Zumieiiie    in  a    square   of    12fi    ft.   MOh    »"nv.    v.  iili   1 
recessed  portico  of  two  pillars  in_anti*  on  three  of  its  &MBB,  and  the 
whole  u  amply  .in.!  elegi mtlv  dengued ;  vbQe  tta  height 
lining  only  112  ft.,  its  interior  is  not  sucrili<vd  t"  .\t.-iiial  effect. 

There  is  a  third  and  more  elegant  church,  known  as  thai  ■  >!   tin- 

"  Greeks,"  or  of  the  Elite  Oreo  (Woodcni  No,  3*0)  which  i* re  ahv 

titrate  than  either  of  these,  and.  If  ite  base  had  bees  a  little  mure 
iprnnit.  would  bare  formed  i  pleaeing  mode]  t-.r  i  Inrgei  church, 
H 'jii   ben   :i:::iin    the   internal    bsight   is    too  ■ 

Mill,  the  mode  m  which  the  four  ingle  tow  n  en  worked  into  the 

oompootioa  by  the  upper  oohnuudes,  ud  the  bold  manual   in  which 

light  is  mtrodvosd  bj  four  gree>1  wmhnRRiUi  windowi  bn 

under  it"1  dome,  ;ir<'  nl  1  fan  turps  which  might  be  employed   in  nob 

how  en»il_r  the  Riikm.im*  nirghl 
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obtain  lieautiful  churches  in  this  style  by  only  settling  on  some 
well-understood  type,  and  being  content  to  elaborate  it,  instead  of 
rushing  about  looking  for  fresh  models  for  every  new  building  they 
propose  to  erect. 

It  is  certainly  to  lx?  regretted  that  some  such  system  has  not  been 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  designs  for  the  great  Church  of  St.  Isaac  ; 
for,  although  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  churches  in 
modern  Europe — although  the  materials  employed  in  its  construction 
are  unsur] Missed  for  beauty  and  richness,  and  its  situation  is  unrivalled, 
yet  it  must  l>e  confessed  that  the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  half  its  advantages  have  been  thrown  away  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  skill  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  avail 
himself  of  them. 

The  site  on  which  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  stands  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  been  destined  to  bo  occupied  by  the  principal  archi- 
tectural monument  of  the  city.  It  is  a  magnificent  place,  extending 
ulnmt  000  yards  from  the  river's  bank,  with  an  average  width  of  more 
than  200  yards ;  Winded,  at  the  Quay,  by  the  Admiralty  on  one  hand 
and  the  Senate  House  on  the  other ;  while,  at  the  spot  where  the 
church  stands,  the  Hiding  School,  with  its  beautiful  portico,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  War  Office,  support  it,  without  interfering  with  its 
architectural  effect. 

Three  churches  have  already  stood  on  this  spot ; — first,  a  wooden 
one,  nearly  coeval  with  the  city.  This  was  replaced  by  one  designed 
by  Heualdi,  of  great  pretensions,  commenced  during  the  reign  of  the 
second  Catherine;  but,  being  left  unfinished,  was  remodelled  on  a 
smaller  and  less  expensive  scale  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  completed 
and  dedicated  it  to  Divine  worship. 

The  church  thus  erected  was  far  from  being  commensurate  with 
the  dignity  of  the  site,  or  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  cathedral 
of  such  a  city  as  St.  Petersburgh  had  Ixscome. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  Emperor  Alexander  determined  on 
replacing  it  by  a  building  which  should  not  only  be  worthy  of  the 
situation,  but  should  rival  the  finest  churches  of  modern  Europe  in 
extent,  and  surpass  them  in  richness  of  decoration. 

After  various  attempts  to  procure  satisfactory  designs  in  other 
quarters,  he  at  last,  in  the  year  1818,  confided  its  execution  to  a  French 
architect,  the  Chevalier  de  Montf errand.  lie  superintended  its  con- 
struction during  the  next  forty  years,  lived  to  see  it  completed,  and 
to  assist  in  its  dedication  in  1858,  though  he  died  very  shortly 
afterwards. 

The  church  itself  is  a  rectangle,  measuring  305  ft.  east  and  west, 
by  106  north  and  south  ;  and,  including  the  four  great  porticoes,  covers 
an  area,  according  to  the  architect's  calculation,  of  08,845  ft.  It  is 
therefore  larger  than  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  (which  contains  00,287  ft.), 
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though  considerably  smaller  than  St.  Paul's,  which  covers  84,02")  ft. 
superficially. 

Of  its  area  1R.301  ft.,  or  considerably  mure  than  rmc-fmirtli,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  points  of  support ;  so  that,  looked  at  from  n  constructive 
point  of  view,  Kt.  inaac'a  stands  lower  than  tiny  -other  church  in 
Europe,  as  will  lie  seen  by  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
feet  in  each  1000  of  their  area  occupied  in  the  churches  specified 
bv  the  points  of  support,  thin  tabic  being  compiled  by  the  architect 
Mmwlf:- 


St.  Iwouc's       

St.  Peter's,  Rome  .. 
Pantheon.  Runic    ..       .. 
St.  Siipl  i  in,  Conntuntiiinjjli 
St.  Hurim  Flor.-neo 


26ti  ft.  in  1 000  St.  Pant's,  London.. 
2i:l  „  .,  ,  Milan  Cathedral  .. 
232  .,  „  ,  St.  Ounevttvo,  Pnris 
217    „     .,  St.  Sulpice,  Taris  .. 

201      „     „  Notre  Dame,  Paris 


170  ft.  i 


1000 


And.  an  shown  before,1  many  of  the  Gothic  buildings  come  off  as  low 
an  100  ft.  in  1000.  or  in  other  words  only  one-tenth  of  their  area  is 
occupied  by  the  points  of  support.  Thus  a  Gothic  architect,  with  bo 
large  it  portion  of  his  building  appropriated  to  open  porticoen,  would 
certainly  not  have  consumed  more  than  one- third  of  the  materials  used 
here  :  and  even  in  the  Italian  style  the  experience  of  the  liest  archi- 


'  '  Histor;  of  Architecture,'  Introduction,  p.  19. 


teott  shows  thai  one-half  of  the  ijiiautity  ought  to  have  snl 
Looking  at  the  Unstable  nature  uf  lii*  foundations,  and  the  eno 
■  tpoDH  incurred  in  securing  them,  economy  nf  mat  ri 

Of     OXpOnSP,     (lllgllt     111     llSlVi.'      U-l-'li     ■:-|'i  rlllllv      HlUllil'll      ill      (III-     ill 

This  want  >>i  constructive  skill  is,  however,  detrimental,  not  nnlj  in 
this  respect,  but,  in  consequenoc  of  it,  the  area  internally  is  so 
crowded  as  to  lose  half  its  effect,  while  externally  the  Imililiug  is 
heavy  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  nature  uf  the  situation  requires  that  the  principal  entrance 
should  be   lateral,  as  orientation,  east  and   west,  is  more  strong 
Mfi'-'l  upon  in  the  Greek  '  ltnrcfa  than  even  iii  that  of  Nort ;■■ 
:md,  Ix-hiili's    Hiis.  Ali'-xiiiidor   in    confiding   tin;  design    ti>  ' 
particularly  insisted    that    the    three   chapels  of  Catherine's  i 

which  had  I  ■■  ■  ■  ■  x  i  consecrated,  si Id  be  preserved.     Nothing  tin 

could  be  bolter  ih.'iu  ttu>  hi  iin  <  jpt  i f  jihuing  In  'iv  a  noble 

portico,  copied  almost  Literally,  but  with  somewhat  incre 

■ions,  fr that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Homo.   Having  done  thu 

ii  was  absurd  t. >  place  an  equally  grand  portii f  sixteen  colnmM 
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the  opposite  face,  wlii.l].  In, in   i  t  be  the  bach 

"i  ill--  - ■  1 1 1 r h ■  ■  1 1 .  A i  oil  i- vi-ij ts.  it'  this  wis  done,  if  mi  indispensable 
that  the  weatem  front,  which  is.  nd  always  must  be,  the  principal 
in r ]-;iji- ■' ■.  ihonld  at  least  have  one  equally  magnificent  |  hurtoad  of 
fill-,  v-'  Bad  only  :i  shallow  porch  of  eight  pillars.  1  Siit  the  worst 
(battue  "t  the  design  is  that  a  similar  portico  is  placed  at  thi 
where  then  oonld  not  possibly  ha  an  entrance,  Tliis  waa  the  more 
gratuitous,  the  aiuhiteof  was  obliged  t<>  remove  the 

rth  oeatnJ  chapel  of  the  old  ofcuroh,  and  supply  its  place  by  a 

■     I.-   «  indow   in    il  |   llin-   OOt    •■'il:    ■!■   ■■ 

effect  internally,  but  at  the  si time  taking  away  all  the 

"■'il  '\nnNilly.      ilml  Ik.-  left  the  ap«*.  mid  omitted  Kin 

■  .p-.f.  i  ii    i mil  in i   iiliii^.-ihi'i'.  On'  design   would   have   been   Infinitely 
better;  bat  the  right  thing  to  bare  done  mold  have  been  to  bend  hie 

col ids  r i'l  the  apse,  and  thus  anve  i'   a   dignity  A  tmmenaurate 

with  t  Lit-  lateral  jwrtieocs. 

forgetting  (or  the  moment  tin-  misapplication  nf  these,  porticoes, 
they  ,n. ■  l.\  fax  the  finest  that  have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  the 

B ens.     Bach  of  the  forty-eigibf  columns  which  < po 

aingw  piece  of  the    most    banntiful    ruse-coloured    granite,  M  Ft  is 

■  i  S  ft.  >'■  In.  in  ilium,  h  i.    TInii'  of  tin    Panthi 

are  only  -it  ft.  6  in.  Of  tliis  Length,  however,  7  it.  la  covered  by  the 
broua  capital,  and  J  ft  S  in.  bj  ■  base  ah»  of  thai  metal,  which 
red nee*  what  oan  i«-  seen  of  the  height  of  the  monolith  to  46  ft.  fi  in-, 
which  i-  -till  li.mn-ii'  niii~iil.:n.l.lv  in  excess  of  ill.'  shaft  of  the  Soman 
.  -.nil | ii.-.  Tiii-  i  ni..  i -in tut.-,  as  indeed  the  whole  building!  i*  fated  with 
■  'fi-l  bj  ■  groat  arch 
in  tii  r.  nrrv  nnd  a  flat  roof  oT«r  thn  lab  ml  bays,  ah  •■ 
noble  j  buf  the  affbot  of  thoan  portiooee  is  psiafuQy  destroyed  by  an 
snonsom  double  attio,  half  the  height  of  the  whole  Order  (71  ft..), 
placed  there  to  bide  the  tool  of  the  building,  l>ut  which  dwarfs  thu 
'■..1 1 1 in) i.i i  "l'liti.iin.-  tu  an  extent  hardly  eonceivulile.  There  are  many 
ways  in  whieh  thin  oonld  have  bean  avoided.  The  proper  one  of 
ooorae  would  have  been  to  show  the  tool  honestly,  and  reader  it  orna- 
iii  which  untiling  oonld  have  been  easier ;  but 

attic  had  besa  broken  into  an  be.  with  oj age  betwn  a,  mi  aa  to  look 

like  j»irt  of  the  roof,  if  would  no)  have  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
as  ii  bow  lose. 
The  attic  has  the   further   defi  ot  of  so  nneotica 

between  the  done  and  the  Bahssmotare  of  the  church  bean 

dniiii    -iiiri'-.  i.i  atund lie  ii»il'.  or  lei  be  throat  through  it  ;   whi  mas, 

been  Denied  back  to  its  square  baaa, 
the  whole  would  bars  besot  ively  intelligible, 

The  dome  itself  is  vary  similar  externally  t..  that  of  the  Pantheon 
. i.  the  peristj  ii-  oonsideniblc  ormfrainu  arises  from 
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then-  li-ifijr  only  twelve  great  opening*  behind  twenty-four  equidistant 
columns:  mill.  as  the  windows  are  wider  tlimi  tlie  intcrcolumniations. 
tlic  effect  is  not  pleasing,  especially  an  again  there  arc  twenty-four 
windows  in  tin-  nt tic.  lint  loth  these  domes  want  the  solidity  and 
shadow  which  line  given  at  St.  Paul's  by  the  introduction  of  the  eight 
masses  containing  tin1  staircases.    * 

The  pillars  of  the  peristyle  of  the 
di  linn  of  Kt.  Isaac')*  Church  are  mono 
liths  of  red  granite,  like  those  of  the 
porticoes,  lint  only  42  ft.  in  height. 
Wine  and  capital  included,  and  of  a  lean 
]>ro]x>rt innate  diameter. 

The  whole  of  the  constructive  parts 
of  the  dome,  with  the  lantern  which  it 
supports,  are  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  ; 
fin  expedient  that  seem*  justifiable  in 
Mich  a  case,  as  it  ia  one  which,  if 
properly  um.il,  might  he  made  as  dur- 
nhlc  as  any  equally  lofty  structure 
wholly  of  masonry  could  possibly  be; 
while  there  is  great  difficulty  in  con- 
structing the  curved  part  of  a  dome 
externally  in  stone  in  such  a  manner 
11  int.  it  shall  lie  stable  ami  at  the  mine 
time  pleasing  in  outline.  Unfortu- 
nately the  iron-work  here  used  shows 
us  little  constructive  skill  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  throughout  the 
whole  r  >f  which  there  is  a  quantity 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron  tying  and 
bracing  employed,  which  not  only  shows 
that  the  manses  are  badly  poised  in  the 
first  instance,  but  would  ensure  their 
destruction  if  the  atmospheric  in- 
flncnecs  should  ever  reach  them. 

A.  gnnil  deal  of  this  might  have  been 
excusable  if  the  architect  had  lieen 
attempting  to  erect  a  building  as  pro* 
aw.  u-irs.Tii.ni ,^iiii.^ii.inr „r st. i*u»'*,  portionately  light  ns  those  of  the 
Cuthic  age  ;  but  as  he  was  using  more 
materials  than  have  ever  liecn  eniploycil  since  the  days  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  indicates  an  unpardonable  degree  i>f  unskilfulness  on  his  part. 
Resides  the  great,  dome  there  are  the  four  cupolini,  or  lie!  1 -towers, 
which  are  usually  found  in  Russian  churches.  These  are  unobjection- 
able in  design,   and  are  each  again  adorned  with  eight  monolithic 
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columns,  in  this  case  27  ft.  in  height.  There  is  still  a  fourth  Order  of 
columns,  adorning  the  four  windows  that  admit  light  into  the  interior ; 
but  these  are  only  20  ft.  high,  including  base  and  capital. 

These  windows  form  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the  design.  They 
are  ordinary  sash  windows,  such  as  are  used  in  Domestic  Architecture, 
and  the  eye  inevitably  guesses  their  width  at  4  or  5  ft.,  their  height 
at  8  or  10;  and  they  form  the  scale  according  to  which  the  whole 
church  is  measured.  It  requires  an  immense  effort  to  realise  the  fact 
that  they  are  really  10  ft.  wide,  and  more  than  30  ft.  high,  and  that 
the  little  columns  on  brackets  which  support  their  entablatures  are 
really  grand  monoliths  20  ft.  high  !  Besides  this,  a  building  with 
only  four  windows, — the  three  beneath  the  eastern  portico  are  not 
supposed  to  be  seen  or  known, — cannot  appear  of  large  dimensions ; 
and  the  mind  inevitably  brings  it  down  to  the  scale  of  those  other 
structures  for  which  a  similar  number  of  openings  would  suffice. 

As  remarked  above,  the  same  dwarfing  effect  is  produced  in  St. 
Peter's  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  Order  employed,  the  fewness  of  the 
parts,  and  gigantic  character  of  the  sculpture ;  but  in  that  instance 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  detail  and  overcrowding  of  ornament  which 
to  a  certain  extent  restores  the  equilibrium  of  dimension  when  the 
eye  becomes  familiar  with  it.  St.  Isaac's  has  nothing  of  the  kind — it 
is  only  a  small  church  magnified  ;  and  if  erected  on  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  the  scale  it  now  occupies,  would  have  been  a  far  more  appro- 
priate design.  In  fact,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  looked 
at,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  no  building,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
has  so  much  been  done  to  destroy  in  appearance  the  really  noble 
proportions  which  it  possesses. 

Internally,  the  great  nave  is  43  ft.  in  width  and  98  ft.  high,  l>eing 
made  up,  first,  of  an  Order  51  ft.  high,  crowned  by  an  attic  measuring 
21  ft.,  and  then  the  vault,  which,  being  a  little  stilted,  makes  up  26  ft. 
The  great  dome  measures  only  71  ft.,  or  in  diameter  internally  little 
more  than  half  that  of  St.  Peter  s  or  the  cathedral  at  Florence  ;  while 
St.  Paul's  measures  108  ft.,  and  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  65.  But  even 
these  dimensions  would  suffice  were  it  not  that  the  whole  floor  of  the 
building  is  so  crowded  with  the  masses  of  construction  that  there  are 
no  cross  perspectives  of  any  beauty,  or  poetry  of  any  sort.  It  is  as 
rich  as  malachite  and  marble  combined  with  sculpture  and  painting 
can  make  it :  no  expense  has  been  spared  ;  but  a  little,  even  a  very 
little,  taste,  or  even  a  little  constructive  skill,  would  have  been  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  of  this  magnificence.  So  far,  indeed,  has 
it  been  carried,  that  nothing  saves  the  church  from  contempt  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  or  from  the  charge 
of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste,  except  the  literalness  with  which  its  parts 
are  borrowed  from  Roman  examples,  and  the  small  number  of  them 
which  make  up  the  whole  design. 

2  o 
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It  must  always  In?  a  subject  of  infinite  regret  that  so  noble  an 
enterprise  as  the  erection  of  this  church  should  have  been  intrusted  to 
a  man  so  little  competent  to  the  task  as  the  Chevalier  do  Montferrand 
seems  to  have  l>oen.  With  so  lavish  an  expenditure  and  snch  noble 
inateiials  placed  at  his  disposal,  any  man  who  had  carefully  studied 
the  works  of  previous  architects  ought  to  have  benefited  by  their  ex- 
igence; and  with  a  little  common  sense,  even  without  genius,  might 
have  produced  the  most  taaiitiful  cathedral  in  Europe.  As  it  is.  a 
great  opportunity  has  liecn  lost,  and,  in  spite  of  its  splendour,  St.  Isaacs 
is  at  best  a  grand,  but  a  cold  and  unsatisfactory  failure.  Not  only  is 
there  less  poetry,  but  there  is  less  constructive  skill  shown  in  the 
design  of  this  church  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  domical 
churches  of  Euro]>e.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  building  carried 
out  with  less  thought,  or  less  appreciation  of  the  lKjauties  of  the  style 
in  which  the  architect  was  called  upon  to  design  it. 

It  would  Ik)  a  fair  morning's  work  for  an  architect  of  ordinary 
ability  to  sketch  out  the  four  facades  of  this  great  building  ;  and  there 
certainly  is  not  a  week's  thought  in  the  whole  design,  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  dome.  And  he  must  be  a  greater 
genius  than  the  world  has  yet  seen  whose  passing  thoughts  are  worth 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  them  here. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  scarcely  a  single  constructor  of  ordinary 
experience  who  would  not  have  put  together  the  materials  placed  at 
his  disposal  far  more  skilfully  and  economically  than  has  }>eeii  done 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Montferrand:  who,  considering  the  opportunities. 
can  perhaps  lay  claim  to  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  been 
the  author  of  the  greatest  architectural  failure  in  modern  times. 


II.     Skculah. 

There  is  no  city  in  Europe  which  more  truly  deserves  to  l>e  called 
a  city  of  palaces  than  St.  IVtersbnrgh  not  even  excepting  Paris  ;  for 
though  that  city  may  be  infinitely  richer  in  architectural  l>cauties,  the 
true  expression  of  Tan's  is  more  Civic  and  Domestic  than  Palatial ; 
while  St.  IVtersburgh  not  only  contains  some  half-dozen  of  imperial 
residences,  or  palaces  properly  so  called,  but  many  of  the  residences 
of  her  grand-dukes  and  nobles  are  fairly  entitled  to  that  appellation  ; 
more  than  this,  all  her  institutions  and  public  establishments,  down 
even  to  the  barracks  of  the  guards,  are  designed  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence not  found  elsewhere;  and  they  are  ornamented  as  only  palaces 
are,  in  other  cities.  It  is  true  that  many— indeed  most  of  these — are 
only  of  brick,  with  ornaments  of  stucco  ;  and  the  meanness  of  material 
detracts  most  seriously  from  the  grandeur  of  effect  when  looked  closely 
into,  but  the  general  result  is  imposing ;  while  so  large  a  mass  of  iin- 
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|»'riiinl  and  iiniiirni  utiil  l'iiililiii;js  1  i-iujr  cullic-tci]  together,  gives  to 
id.-  .ily  an  uir  of  grainlciirii.il  keen  elaowhere;  end,  though  thi  ■!■  i  ■■!- 
maybe  oariUed  at, the  general  eflecl  is  iH^ueetJonnbly  gtand  and 
■atanTaotorj . 

The  |"  iii<-i|-:il  palace  of  Bt  Petereborgh,  ee  well  u  the  oldest  let 
Hi.-  reaktenoa  of  IVt.r  the  Great  hardly  Aeaeme  thai  anna  -is  t,Lnt 
known  m  the  u  tote*  Palace,  built  by  the  E 

dealgna  ..f  BaatreJU,  .un!  DommeuoBd  in  the  yean  1754,  The  two 
principal  hall*     that   known  u  St.  George'e,  and   tbi   White  Hull — 

I   wan    tdded  by  QnarengbJ,  end   the  whole  of  the  interior  bee   been 
i.i leHed  end  wfitttd  ftftex  the  tow  in  18ST;  which  iceine  to  lum 
ft 


gutted  i  he  braiding,  but  an&rtonatelj  did  net  d ego  tl terwalli 

to  and  an  extent  as  to  reouim  their  bednj  Ith   ivhole 

in  I™-  rebuilt  Brora  the  foundations. 

ijial   (headey   tnwardi   the    river,    meamne   Ml    ft.    m 

length;   while  the  depth  of  the  pahvoa,  wrft  end  south,  ia  584  ft., 

utnl  it  in  thin*  a ni-ii|.  ■  :■  the  i -'"I  i  "  .     I  Hi'1 tly,  it 

endcaee  n  rectangular  otmrt  of  somewhat  broken  outline,  but  gene- 
rally 3fl£  ft  ■  100  ft.  north  end  south;  which  is  Ian 

than   (iuii  .if  the  I ■ 

I.  much  greati  i  si '  ground  than  in  the  Parisian  example, 
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With  these  dimensions,  in  such  a  situation,  and  with  the  amount 
of  ornament  lavished  upon  it,  this  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  palaces  of  Europe  ;  but  the  details  are  so  painfully  bad,  that 
the  effect  is  entirely  thrown  away;  and  a  man  of  taste  recoils  in 
horror  from  such  a  piece  of  barbarous  magnificence. 

The  two  upper  storeys  are  adorned  with  an  order  meant  for 
Corinthian,  but  so  badly  drawn  and  profiled  that  it  may  be  anything. 
The  architrave  is  broken  into  a  curve  over  every  window,  and  the 
cornice  is  also  treated  in  the  same  manner  occasionally  ;  over  this  are 
pediments,  —  not  connected  with  the  cornice, —  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  vases,  statues,  and  rococo  ornaments  of  various  sorts. 

The  basement  has  also  an  Order  called  Ionic,  but,  running  through 
only  one  storey,  is  smaller  of  course  than  the  other.  Yet  the  large 
columns  occasionally  stand  on  the  heads  of  the  smaller,  though  occa- 
sional! \\  too,  thev  avoid  them  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  ludicrous. 
Add  to  this  that  the  dressings  of  the  windows  are  of  the  most 
grotesque  and  gingerbread  character,  and  it  may  be  understood  how 
bad  the  taste  is  which  pervades  this  palace. 

The  palace  of  Zarco  Zelo,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  is  another  example  of  the  same  class. 
"With  a  facade  858  ft.  in  extent,  and  nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  most 
richly  ornamented,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  be  so 
wholly  detestable  as  it  is;  but  with  all  its  pretensions  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  more  than  a  great  barrack,  decked  out  in  the  tawdry 
finer v  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  built  by  a  German  of  the  name  of 
Volckner  for  Catherine  11.,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Winter  Palace,  cer- 
tainly avoided  most  of  the  defects  of  its  more  ambitious  neighlxmr,  but 
rather  erred  by  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  tameness  and  com- 
monplace. It  is  now,  however,  being  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Palace  des  Beaux  Arts,  erecting  from  the  designs  of  Klenze, 
referred  to  further  on. 

The  Tauride  Palace,  erected  by  Volkoff,  apparently  in  imitation  of 
the  Trianon  at  Versailles,  is  a  great  straggling  one-storeyed  building, 
with  as  little  meaning,  and  without  the  elegance  of  ita  prototype.  It 
is  now  deserted  as  an  imperial  residence ;  and  the  Palace  of  Paul  I.  is 
turned  into  an  engineer's  school,  though  really  deserving  a  better  fate. 
It  is  a  square  building  340  ft.  by  378  ft.,  with  an  octagonal  court  in  the 
centre ;  and  great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  mode  in  which  the  external 
and  internal  lines  are  fitted  to  one  another,  giving  the  internal  arrange- 
ments a  degree  of  variety  so  seldom  found  in  the  ordinary  rectangular 
palaces  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  rooms,  too,  are  richly  and  even  beauti- 
fully adorned  ;  and  the  architecture  of  the  whole,  if  not  of  the  highest 
class,  is  at  least  pleasing  and  reasonable. 

Though  the  Palace    of   the    Archduke  Michael  cannot    rival    the 
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Impend   Palace  in  extant,  yet  it  ia  by  Ear  i  h>-  moat   beautifo]   end 

elegant  atrnctureof  itodaae  in  St.  Petetnoorgh,     It  wanea ■ [in 

the  vii.i-  1820,  from   designa  by  the  Etelian,  Boaei.      By  relegating 

till  the  nfficen  ii7nl  ilni'iii'htii'  liiiililiu.ns  in  tin'  ivin^n.  wliiili  eovei  u 
-rini'V  -  \i' nr  nf  MirfiKr  than  llu>  main  IkxIv,  the  [mince  aei|iiiie>, 
.1  stately  umi  monumental  ii]i|»i!nnic.'..  w-iin  tniiea  seen  in  a  club  or 

ediiicc   wholly  devoted   to    Eeatal   purposes,  but  add found    in  a 

n'-i,],  noe. 

The  central  block,  864  It.  wide,  with  a  depth  ui  168,  and  a  height 
i.:  -7  :'i.  m  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  ia  divided  prae- 
iii'.illv  into  two  atoreyh :  tin-  Imver,  'I'l  ft.  in  height,  elepintlv  urul 
-i  r|.i'.|'i  i.ii.  1  y  i-iir-iii'jid-il .  ilir  upper,  ornamented  with  i  way  batutifbl 
Corinthian  Order,  is  42  it.  iu.  height  On  the  garden  front  ■■ 
colonnade  of  twelve  pfflan  stand*  Free  aa  in  the  Garde  mennle  of  the 


* ' ■urili'.  Piiris:  hut  more  beautiful  thu  thai 

h  the  basement  ia  for  l-ctter  jho|hji  tiuneil.  m>l  there  ia  only  one  range 

under  them,  while  the  wingaare  aiiich  ro  important  in 

the  northern  examplej  and  the  column!  in  tht  -■    being  aami-attaebed, 

give  ■  solidity  to  the  externa]  parte  thai  supporte  moal  effectively  and 

pleaaingly  the  man   open  design  of  the  centre,     indeed,  taken  urto- 

;  I  eof  the  moat 

,  dgna  of  ita  elui  i lorn  E pi     It  j  I  ■ 

if  1 b  ia  not  ■■!'■'  tnoad  to  the  Order,  and  whether  i  i ■■■  rah 

nploymenl  of  it  would  bo)   have  produced  ,-,  better  effect ; 

but  il  employed  al  nil.  it  ii  ■  great  tri ph  to  it.-  deaigner  to  have 

uaed  ii  m>  i.ni'iii  il  v  .iii'i  -"  hiii:iTwt'nlK   ;i-  in    haa  none  here,      Thi 

1 1, -run 'ni -  iii"  tin'  oiil.iL',-  :i iv  i iti  ji  >.iiile  j'  ten  iponding  with 

■I,,    magnificence  at  ib>   atarioi      The entranoe-hall,  oantaining  tbo 


■  apartment    Bfl   ft,  e»eb  way,  iht-  win 
huight  "!'  the  Imilt]  ■ 
ully  lik.r  one  anutlu  r,  but.  though  raried  in  form 

Ah  before  remarked,  ii  is  nil 

Pefair  the  On  il   bad  in  riew .  that  the  lb*  kyard  si I  I 

dI   i h,   town,  standing  between   tin    ( "> I. ■ .  ■  and  the  6 
Honse;  1  - ■  ■  t  atill  in  " 
I !  ..hi.  I  have  been  able  to  convert  the  utilitarian  l-nill  m  - 

ral  i umenl  worthy  nf  the  prominent  [-'siiit.ri  t 

building  ooeupiaa, 

'('I"    p lipal    facade   of   the  "Admiralty,"  aa   it    h 

termed    measures  i  130  f1   .    the  returns  towards  thu  rii 

'■   height   ftl t   60  ft     II   would  not   be  i  i 

dimensions  fehiofa  ii  would  l«-  to  difficult  to  treat  without  nil 

oi  without   inappropriate  littleneaa,  as  these;  but   the 

[■•■rfiinnnl  \iiili  -iii-  ■  ,■'■!■  Iiiir.il)',  tti<-  nivhit 

The  oentri   "I  i!h    l"ii::.-i   I'n.v  is  ■  ■,■,  npii"  I  by  a  square  bh* 

tin/  central   archway,  but    without    pillars,       If    is  surrooantacl    by 

square  ca  pels     ifaueha  tera  is  admissible  -crowned  by  a  tall  Soaj 

Bpire  reaching  a  height  of  240  ft     <  in  either  side  of  the  entnUMn,  f 

a  distance  of  260  ft,  the  building  is  only  two  storeys  high,  and  pier 

with  only  eleven  windows  in  ■  i  oh     bin      (if  remarkably  bold  dc* 

Beyond  these  are  two  wings,  each  composed    ■ 

ooea,  the  central ■  of  twelve,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  o 

each     the  only    defect   of    these  being   tnal    then    aw  b 

windows  under  each  of  these  porticoes;  and  A] I   help  I 

ting  that  the  pillnrs  mviv  m-i    n-;\   w  l>,  ,,■   il, 

storeys,  1  the  portion  three  storeys  high  placed    towej    ■ 

where  a  oomparative  weakness  would  not  have  been  felt 

The  returns  are  similar  in  composition   to  the  longei 

equally  success  fnl.     The  whole  is  § neb  of  a  piece,  bo  bold,  and  ■ 

free  from  littleness  or  bud  taatc,  ti..,t.  foi  n  build  I 
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§* 

itjL 

ii 

m 

elm l]i 'Hue  c. iinjBii-i.'i'iti  »\  id i  my  thing  oxbttng  iii   Europe,  or  indeed  En 

■ii.  |  -..I i  , ,l"  Hi,    Si  m.  oppoedt*  to  lli'.'  *■  Admiralty,"  standi 

1 1  ■■  .i  Mi'-ii'-iui    ■      ■  ;  in  be  ■-■ - 

pared  with  il ther.    It  oonaiata  ofa  hall  1W  ft.  long  by  BSft  wide, 

light   I    from    i! I.   and    I .i    Uilil   Hi'inii'ii'E-iilitr  window   itndl 

i' ml.     AriniTi'l  lliin  hull  tn  BOUlgod  llil.-.'  BtOZByB  Of  rl]iiiiil»-7S.  ili'V.iteii 

■lit    llin   1. milling.      IJiimimI  lli.- niitxiile  ia  a  pori- 

rtyle  of  tea  col oa  on  the  fronts,  and  fimzteen  an  the  flanks,  count- 
ing th<mv  of  the  angle  twice;   but  they  .1"  not  mean  thu  not  or 

attempt  to  bide  it;  and  on  the  whole,  tl gt  nimihn  in  oonoeption, 

ml  i.  ill.-  building  is  fki  huttar 

and  in  aaiNiiiiftil  in  nuiiij  respect  then  the  Barn  Bonne  ;  standing, 

aa  it  does,  oo  an  angle  between  two  nitn;  it  makn  Tip.  with  its 
Booompanj nta,  i  rerj  beautiful  n i-<  >.  it. ■>.- 1 1 1 i-:ul  group. 

tin-  !V (i milling  l>llililili<£i>  "1'  Si.  PottJI'S- 

.     ■.!   I  Ii..'  -ii  III.-  |.lil.ii]ilis  .i-  tin  iii-  i>Ti  w]ii.  :. 

'',:i.  IFenaooRi  or  Hsrhuu  ■!  ■  enng-plaoeB, 

I                |  imnn.ii.lv  h  IV,-  .,                            i  ,i-h,:.ii  ,i  aooording 
(,.  certain  received  pattornu   and    abort  this,  two  atonja  of  aaanl 
adorned  witA   ■    portioo  in  the  centre,  of  six.  eight,  or 
i  tn '  Ive  i ■  i f I ,  ■    I     ni'i   i ■: 
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two  upper  storeys.  On  either  side  of  this  there  is  a  plain  space,  broken 
only  by  windows,  and  at  each  end  a  portico  similar  to  that  in  the 
centre,  but  having  two  pillars  less  in  extent.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  design  buildings  according  to  this  recipe,  the  result  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  imposing  and  effective  at  first  sight ;  but  no  one  ever 
returns  to  such  a  building  a  second  time  to  try  and  read  the  thoughts 
of  the  architect  who  designed  it,  to  imbue  himself  with  his  principles. 
No  one  ever  dreams  of  revisiting  these  flat  and  monotonous  masses  at 
various  periods  of  the  day,  or  under  different  atmospheric  changes,  to 
study  those  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  render  a  truly  thoughtful 
building  an  ever-varying  scene  of  beauty — one  the  beholder  never  can 
t«  sure  he  lias  wholly  seen,  and  regarding  which  he  is  never  satisfied 
that  he  has  mastered  all  the  depths  of  thought  which  pervaded  the 
setting  of  every  stone. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  building  as 
the  £tat  Major  is  a  noble  and  imposing  pile.  It  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Rossi  and  Guarenghi;  and  has  an  immense  recessed  amphi- 
theatrical  curve  in  its  middle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  archway 
65  ft.  in  diameter,  and  63  ft.  in  height.  It  extends  more  than  1200  ft., 
measured  along  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  with  a  height  of  76  ft. 
throughout ;  while  it  may  be  added  that,  though  there  is  no  very  great 
amount  of  genius,  there  is  also  no  symptom  of  vulgarity  or  bad  taste 
in  the  design.  "With  such  dimensions  as  these,  a  building  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  a  grand  and  imposing  pile ;  but  tlio  merit,  such  as  it  is,  is  due  to 
the  sovereign  who  ordered  its  erection,  and  not  to  the  architect  who 
designed  it. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Institution  des  Demoiselles  Nobles 
by  Guarenghi;  that  of  Military  Orphans;  the  Barracks  of  the  "  Che- 
valier Gardes;''  and  of  the  various  corps  of  Guards  and  Cadets— all 
gigantic  piles  of  brick  and  stucco,  designed  with  a  certain  grandeur  of 
conception,  but  executed  with  the  most  commonplace  details;  and 
though  all  contributing  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city  they  adorn, 
none  of  them  worthy  of  commendation  as  works  of  Art. 

The  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts,  designed  by  a  Russian  architect 
(Kokorin),  is  a  square,  460  ft.  by  406  ft.,  with  the  usual  porticoed 
facade  externally,  but  possessing  internally  a  circular  courtyard  of 
considerable  beauty.  The  Library,  also  by  a  Russian  (Tokoloff),  is 
an  elegant  building  in  the  style  of  our  Adams ;  hut  its  most  wonderful 
characteristic  is  that  an  edifice  252  ft.  long,  by  56  ft.  wide,  can  be 
made  to  contain  upwards  of  400,000  volumes,  besides  a  large  collection 
of  manuscripts,  reading-rooms,  eve.  We  could  not  put  half  that  number 
into  one  of  the  same  cubic  contents. 

01  the  smaller  buildings,  perhaps  the  Medical  School,  by  Porta,  is 
the  most  elegant.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  Archduke  Michael's  Palace, 
are  the  Orders  used  with  such  propriety. 
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The  "Riding  Houses"  are  a  feature  which,  if  not  peculiar  to 
Russian  Architecture,  have  at  least,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  there  than  anywhere  else. 
The  great  Riding  House  at  Moscow  was  long  famous  all  over  Europe 
for  the  width  of  the  span  of  its  roof,  and  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
shown  in  its  construction.  The  span  of  the  original  roof  was  to  have 
been  235  ft.,1  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  attempted  to  carry 
it  out,  and  a  less  ambitious  design  was  afterwards  adopted.  Guaren- 
ghi's  Riding  House  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  only  86  ft.  span,  and  is  more 
remarkable  for  a  very  beautiful  Doric  portico  of  eight  columns  at  one 
end,  and  the  general  purity  and  elegance  of  the  design  of  the  whole, 
than  for  its  mechanical  ingenuity.  That  of  the  2nd  Corps  of  Cadets, 
by  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  though  rather  according 
to  the  usual  recipe,  still,  from  being  only  one  storey  in  height,  is 
among  the  most  pleasing  facades  in  the  capital. 

Besides  the  buildings  just  enumerated,  the  Bank,  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  War  Office,  each  possess  some  peculiarity  of  design,  or 
some  different  arrangement  of  their  pillars,  which  is  more  or  less  effec- 
tive, but  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  without  drawings ; 
and  none  of  them  certainly  are  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  illustra- 
tions to  be  selected  for  such  a  work  as  this.  They  are,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  same  type  of  machine-made  designs,  displaying  a  certain  amount 
of  taste,  and  a  certain  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Classical  Art, 
but  never  rising  to  originality,  and  never  displaying  that  amount  of 
thought  indispensable  to  adapt  the  ornaments  to  the  essential  features 
of  the  building  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  and  without  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  repeated,  success  in  architectural  design  is  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  impossible. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  among  all  the  buildings  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh there  is  not  one  that  can  be  called  "  astylar."  Everywhere  and 
in  every  one  we  find  Corinthian,  Ionic,  or  Doric  columns,  while  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  instance  where  they  are  wanted,  either  for  the 
construction  or  the  convenience  of  the  building  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  while,  if  in  any  city  in  the  world  their  presence  could  be 
dispensed  with,  it  is  in  one  situated  in  such  a  latitude.  In  the  climate 
of  Russia  a  bold,  plain,  massive  facade,  depending  on  its  breaks  for  its 
effect,  and  on  the  grouping  and  dressings  of  its  openings  for  its  orna- 
ment, would  bo  infinitely  more  appropriate;  and  a  bold,  deep 
cornicione,  in  such  a  northern  climate,  at  all  seasons,  would  be  the 
most  artistic  as  well  as  the  most  appropriate  termination  to  a  facade. 

It  is  strange  that,  where  a  style  is  so  essentially  imj>orted  and  so 
exotic,  no  one  ever  thought  of  Florence  or  of  Rome ;  and  that  Vicenza 


1  Five  feet  lew  than  the  span  of  the  roof  of  the  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland 
Railway. 
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and  Paris  should  alone  have  furnished  to  St.  Petereburgh  models  of 
things  which  even  them*  cities  had  only  obtained  at  second  hand.1 


Revival. 

The  new  Museum  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  the  only  important  building 
which  lias  yet  been  erected  in  Russia  in  the  new  Revival  style  of 
Architecture.  It  is  of  course  by  a  foreigner;  but  this  time  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Baron  Leo  von  Klenze  of  Munich.  It  seems  that 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  visiting  that  capital,  in  1838,  was  so  pleased 
with  what  had  l*?en  done  there  that  he  invited  the  Baron  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  commissioned  him  to  make  designs  for  the  new  Palace  of 
the  Arts  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  old  Hermitage  Galleries  of 
Catherine  II. 

The  site  chosen  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  adjoining  the  Winter  Palace  on  the  eastward.  The 
building,  which  is  now  completed,  measures  480  ft.  from  the  river  to 
the  Million  Street,  and  350  ft.  towards  tho  river,  divided  internally 
into  two  courts  by  the  picture  gallery  that  runs  across  it.  One  of 
these  courts  is  partially  occupied  by  tho  grand  staircase,  the  other  is  a 
void.  Externally,  each  of  the  four  faces  differs  somewhat  in  compo- 
sition, though  all  treated  with  the  same  care.  Where  it  has  two 
storeys,  it  readies  0(1  ft.  in  height;  where  three,  it  attains  84  ft.  to 
the  top  of  the  balustrade  or  coping.  In  the  centre  of  the  longer  faces 
the  ajiex  of  the  pediment  is  08  ft.  from  the  pavement.  These  dimen- 
sions are  quite  sufficient  for  architectural  effect,  and  it  must  be  added 
that  the  building  is  wholly  free  from  those  falsehoods  of  design  which 
ruin  so  many  fine  structures,  especially  those  of  this  capital.  The 
basement  is  plain  and  solid,  the  Order  confined  to  the  principal  storey, 
and  alx>ve  this  is  only  an  attic,  ornamented  with  ante  and  pilasters. 
Each  storey  is  complete  in  itself,  and  throughout  there  is  that  exqui- 
site finish  and  beauty  of  detail  which  characterises  Greek  Art,  and 
which,  within  certain  limits,  the  Munich  architects  have  learned  to 
apply  with  such  dexterity.  The  faults  of  design  arise  from  the 
trammels  which  the  architect  lias  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
himself  while  designing  in  this  style.  The  first  is  the  painful  want  of 
projection  in  the  cornices,  and  consequent  flatness  resultirig  from  this 


1  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  drawings  or 

seen  them,  that  the  suite  of  apartments  dimensions  that  would  enable  me  to  judge 

destined  fur  public  festivities  which  have  how  far  this  description  is  correct.     In  so 

recently  been  erected  in  the  new  Palace  far  as  the  new  palace  can  bo  judged  of 

of  the  Kremlin, at  Moscow,  surpasses  any-  from  photographs,  it  has,  externally,  no 

tiling  of  the   same  kind   in  Europe   for  pretensions  to  architectural  excellence  of 

splendour  and  extent.     I  have,  however,  any  sort. 
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defect ;  especially  in  a  three-storeyed  building,  with  an  Order  belonging 
to  one  only.  Wherever  the  Greeks  used  pillars,  they  stood  free,  and, 
a  shadow  l»'ing  obtained  under  the  roof  of  tho  colonnade,  a  second 
was  not  required  from  the  upper  member  of  the  entablature ;  but  in 
modern  Domestic  Architecture  tho  case  is  reversed,  and  if  shadow  is 
imt  obtained  from  tho  cornice  it  is  found  nowhere.  Another  equally 
absurd  restriction  is  that  tho  arch  shall  on  no  account  be  employed, 
though  tho  Greeks  did  use  arches,  and  with  as  much  or  moro  lwauty 
than  architraves.     In  this  instance  the   architect  was  instructed  t» 


uo 


■■!    si •  •  i > t : ] : x  Mi'  mrivT'i;r. 


1 
upenings,  shown  in  '■' 
_—^__— ^___     tuaaj  Ih*  least,  are  aflectod  and  a 
Itm^BBKlWBMBB^.     tht-ir  ■•Tujil'iymi'iil  In  v    < 
I'll.'  ii)"-i  at ii.  q<  ■ 

Miliiit  towardti  Che  river,  where  tin  ■  IE 
(•tot,  is  verj    
being  brought  fm  ward  t<>  the 
xv  ithont  ;t  break  "*  ■  i 
»f  the  store]    I-  !■■  ■  [hi    to  have 

■  ■  ,,-L  altogether  (■■ 
I  ,,j:::i  .  1:1  the  colonnade  ought  to  he  ■ 

Ul]    ii. i1.  .. 
ia    the   northern   face,   whi  re  i 

i..-.-i   plan  of  treating  it   wo 
B  or  Btatne  over  each  pillar,  and 
ision.      It  mna1  In.  confessed   that    the  projections 
■Nirwli.ii   iiiinii^iiiii^.  i. ui   Hi.ii  would  have  been 

I   anything  ia   preferable  to  .1   thru  glaiM-d 

r  throe,  with  a  roof  bo  thin  ,1-  to  pttndo 


been  to  place  -1  ■- 

would  have  looked  1 
of  minor  importance 

mi.  « iili  fivr  n]M-itiiii>>  1 


one  U>  fiml  out  how  il  1h  const  nutiil.  sun!  ;i).s<>luti..|y  mi  proji  ctiati  for 
shadow. 

Internally,  tin-  pii'tiiiv  fjullury  rrussiiiir  tin-  «*urt  is  an 
that   al    Munich     ^   great   gallery  in   the  centre-    cabinets  for  Bmall 
pictures  on  one  ride,  and  :l  corridor  of  communication  on  ill'1  other j 
but  this  hits  additional  meaning  from  th  leading  to  it. 

Hie  pasture  galleries  are  continued  along  the  western  race,  and  Hub 
whole  is  arranged,  not  only  with  great  judgment  and  artistic  ■  ■(>"<:<  t  . 
but  also  with  regard  I"  • 
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Great  complaints  are  made  of  want  of  light  in  some  of  the  apart- 
ments ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  be  the  case,  especially  in 
'  the  basement.    This  would  be  otherwise  if  the  building  stood  in  sunny 
Greece ;  but  it  was  unpardonable  to  forget  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  the  new  Museum  is  of  all  the  buildings  of 
St.  Petersburgh  the  one  which  the  artist  will  oftenest  recur  to,  and  from 
the  study  of  which  he  is  more  likely  to  improve  his  taste  than  from 
any  other  in  the  capital.  There  is  much  in  its  design,  in  its  arrange- 
ments, and  in  its  details,  which  is  very  1x>autiful,  and  one  can  only 
regret  that  a  little  affectation  and  pedantry  prevented  it  from  being 
the  really  satisfactory  building  it  otherwise  might  so  easily  have 
been  made. 

Besides  this  attempt  to  introduce  the  pure  Grecian  style  on  the 
kinks  of  the  Neva,  the  Russians  have  lately  followed  the  example  of 
other  European  nations  in  attempts  to  reproduce  their  Mediaeval  stylo 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Already  one  important  church  has  been 
erected  at  Kieff,  several  in  Moscow  and  at  Novogorod,  one  at  Neu 
Georgiesk,  and  even  in  St.  Petersburgh  this  retrograde  movement  is 
rapidly  becoming  important.  The  architects  have,  in  fact,  reached  that 
stage  to  which  we  had  advanced  Ixjfore  Pugin  taught  us  the  value  of 
absolute  falsehood ;  and  although  no  one  would  now  be  deceived,  and 
mistake  a  modern  Muscovite  church  for  an  old  one,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to  forge 
as  perfectly  as  either  English  or  French  architects. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  at  home  that  this  movement  is  progressing, 
but  wherever  the  Russians  settle  abroad  they  are  proud  to  declare 
their  distinctive  nationality.  Already  at  \\  iesbaden  they  have  built 
a  church  with  its  five  bulbous  domes  and  queer  pendants  over  the 
doorways,  so  like  the  real  thing  that  it  would  hardly  catch  the  eye  at 
Kieff  or  Moscow. 

Recently,  too,  they  have  completed  a  still  more  ambitious  edifice 
in  Paris.  When  first  a  glimpse  of  it  is  caught  from  near  the  Arc  de 
l'Etoile,  it  looks  like  the  extravagant  decoration  of  some  Parisian 
Vauxhall ;  but  when  examined  close,  we  are  not  astonished  to  learn 
that  it  has  really  cost  the  52,000/.  which  are  said  to  have  been  lavished 
upon  it,  nor  if  told  that  it  is,  to  the  Russian  mind,  a  true  example  of 
the  perfection  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  This  time  the  type  has 
not  been  the  usual  five-domed  church,  but  rather  the  exceptional 
Vasili  Blanskenoy  at  Moscow.1  As  now  seen  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
staring  colours  and  barbarous  forms,  it  looks  more  like  the  pagoda  of 
some  Indian  or  Mexican  tribe  than  the  place  of  worship  of  a  civilised 


1  *  History  of  Architecture,'  Woodcut  No.  914. 
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Among  the  minor  monuments  of  the  Russian  capital,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  j>ede8tal  of  the  statuo  of  Peter  the  Great ;  —  a  single  block 
of  stone,  weighing,  it  is  said,  1 500  tons,  and  which,  with  very  slight  aid 
from  the  chisel,  forms  one  of  the  l)cst  pedestals  for  a  statuo  in  the  world. 
Its  effect  is,  however,  very  much  lost  by  being  placed  in  so  immense  a 
space  as  that  in  which  it  now  stands,  and  where  there  are  no  objects 
to  give  a  true  scale  of  its  size.  In  a  courtyard  or  smaller  piazza  of 
any  sort,  its  dimensions  would  be  ten  times  more  effective. 

Another  monument  of  the  same  class  is  tho  monolithic  column 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  by  his  successor. 
It  is  the  finest  monolithic  shaft  erected  in  modern  times,  being  rather 
more  than  80  ft.  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  nearly  10  ft.  The 
original  length  of  the  block  when  quarried  was  102  ft.,  but  tho 
Chevalier  do  Montferrand  cut  off  some  20  ft.,  not  because  it  was  either 
too  long  or  too  heavy  to  raise,  but  because  without  this  abbreviation 
its  proportions  would  not  have  been  those  of  a  correct  Roman  Doric 
shaft !  Worthy  of  the  architect  of  St.  Isaac's !  A  man  with  a  spark 
of  originality  or  genius  would  have  made  it  a  polygon,  or  designed  a 
capital  to  suit  any  diameter.  There  were  fifty  ways  in  which  the 
difficulty  could  have  been  got  over;  but  this  noble  monolith  was 
truncated  in  deference  to  the  proportion  of  pillars  which  the  Romans 
had  invented  and  used  for  totally  different  purposes.1  Such  rules  also 
decide  the  fate  of  every  modern  building ;  and  with  such  fetters  as  these 
the  genius  of  modern  artists  is  weighed  to  the  dust. 

It  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Architecture  in 
modern  times  to  feel  assured  that  the  Russians  will  never  attain  to 
anything  great  or  good  in  Art  by  either  of  the  processes  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  attempted  it.  They  never  will  create  a  stylo 
suitable  to  their  wants  by  employing  second-class  foreign  artists 
to  repeat  on  the  shores  of  the  Neva  designs  only  appropriate  to  those 
of  tho  Seine  or  the  Tiber.  Still  less  are  they  likely  to  succeed  by 
encouraging  native  aspirants  to  reproduce  in  all  its  details  the  style 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  no  doubt  that  has  a  certain  degree  of 
fitness,  and  is  interesting  from  its  archaeological  value.  All  tho 
examples,  however,  are  on  so  small  a  scale  as  hardly  to  come  within 
the  definition  of  architectural  monuments  ;  and  the  ornaments  applied 
to  them  are  so  rude  and  so  clumsy  that  not  one  is  worthy  of  being 
repeated,  still  less  of  being  magnified  so  as  to  make  an  old  Russian 
chapel  or  its  details  suited  to  the  extended  wants  of  modern  times. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  path  that  seems  open  to  the  Russian 


1  Even  as  it  now  btands,  it  is  said  to  triumph  of  modern  mechauu  al  skill ;  it 

have  cost  more  than  400,000/.;  and  as  it  may  therefore  be  mentioned  that  each  of 

weighs  about400  ton?,  it  cost  nearly  1000/.  the  tubes  of  the  Meiiai  Bridge  weighed,  as 

per  ton.     The  raising  of  the  monolith  and  raise  1,  about  2000  tons, 
placing   it   upright  was  celebrated  as  a 
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architects,  and  which,  if  followed  steadily,  might  lead  to  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  is  practically  the 
parent  church  of  the  Russian  faith ;  and  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  yet  erected  for  the  performance  of  the 
Christian  ritual.  With  the  experience  we  have  since  acquired,  it 
could  easily  l>e  improved,  and  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of  this  church, 
on  either  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  but  carried  out  with  a  weU-defined 
aim  of  producing  the  best  possible  interior  for  a  Christian  church, 
might  and  ought- to  result  in  something  more  perfect  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  anything  of  its  class  the  world  has  yet  seen.1  St.  Sophia 
has  another  advantage  for  such  a  purpose, — it  has  no  external  decora- 
tive arrangements ;  and  the  architect  is  therefore  left,  in  reproducing 
it,  to  apply  whatever  he  thinks  most  elegant  or  most  appropriate.  It 
could  easily  l>e  carried  out  with  five  domes  externally,  or  any  other 
more  appropriate  Russian  peculiarity.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  new  field  of 
discovery  in  this  direction  that  might  lead  to  the  happiest  results,  if 
the  Russians  are  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  it.  They  certainly 
have  been  following  a  totally  mistaken  path  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Renaissance  styles,  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  results. 
It  therefore  remains  for  them  to  show  whether  this  has  been  only  a 
passing  delusion,  or  whether  they  are  really  capable  of  anything  more 
original  or  more  artistic  than  has  been  formed  by  their  works  up  to 
the  present  time. 


1  Even  the  Turks,  in  designing  their  m<  sqius,  have  done  wonders  with  this 
model :  why  should  not  the  Russians  he  equally  successful  in  applying  its  forms  to 
the  ir  churches  for  which  they  were  origiually  invented? 
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Thkre  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Renaissance  styles  of  Arcliitcoture  so  remarkable  as  the  universality 
of  their  extension,  for  not  only  have  they  conquered  and  retained 
possession  of  EurojKi  for  the  last  three  centuries,  but  they  have  now 
attained  to  undisputed  sway  on  the  Bosphorus,  have  nearly  obliterated 
all  the  native  styles  of  India,  and  may  eventually  extend  into  China 
and  Japan.  In  addition  to  their  Eastern  conquests,  the  whole  of 
of  the  New  World  naturally  fell  under  their  sway ;  for,  as  there  was 
not  in  these  countries  any  original  style  to  displace,  the  European 
colonists  introduced,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  forms  of  Art  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  in  their  own  homes.  So  complete,  indeed, 
has  this  extension  l>een,  that,  if  we  except  the  yet  uninfluenced 
countries  of  China  and  Japan,  it  is  not,  perhajw,  too  much  to  assert, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  globe  employ  those 
styles  of  Architecture  which  were  revived  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  styles  growing  out  of  these,  but  carried  out  on  the  mis- 
taken principles  first  introduced  at  that  j>eriod. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  volume  the  steps  have  lxK?n  traced 
by  which  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  England  were  gradually  induced 
to  adopt  this  fashion  of  Art;  it  has  been  shown  how  it  penetrated 
into  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Kussia ;  and  it  has  also  been  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  causes  which  led  to  this  strange  revolution  in  the  arts 
of  design.  It  will  not  be  necessary  again  to  allude  to  these  investi- 
gations in  order  to  explain  the  reasons  or  the  mode  of  its  introduction 
in  the  East,  as  these  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  lie  on  the  surface ; 

2  if 
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the  one  great  cause  toing  the  influence  uf  a  dominant  race,  and  the 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  subject  people  to  imitate  the  manners 
and  adopt  the  arts  of  the  conquering  strangers.  It  is  so  natural  that 
this  should  lx>  the  case,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  more  fully 
upon  the  point.  But  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  unsynipa- 
thising  intolerance  which  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  possess  in 
common  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  to  understand  why  they  should 
insist  on  carrying  with  them  wherever  they  go  the  habits  and  customs 
of  other  and  uncongenial  climes ;  and  it  is  also  indispensable  to  bear 
in  mind  how  little  real  sympathy  any  of  these  colonising  races  had 
with  Art  in  any  of  its  forms,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  contempt  in 
which  they  have  always  held  the  arts  of  the  conquered  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  that  is  beautiful  which  has  followed  their  foot- 
steps wherever  they  have  gone. 

With  the  knowledge  wo  possess  of  tho  tastes  of  our  countrymen,  it 
is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  they  should  have  carried  with  them  their 
great  principle  of  getting  tho  greatest  possiblo  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion at  the  least  possible  expense — though  at  first  sight  it  does  ap}>ear 
strange,  that  people  so  sensitively  alivo  as  the  Eastern  nations  have 
shown  themselves  to  all  tho  refinements  of  Art,  should  at  once  have 
abandoned  their  own,  to  follow  our  fashions.  When,  however,  we  find 
the  surtout-coat  and  tight-fitting  garments  of  tho  West  in  possession 
of  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  superseding  their  own  beautiful  cos- 
tume, we  ought  not  to  be  suq^rised  at  the  "  Orders  "  l>eing  introduced 
simultaneously  :  and  when  native  princes  in  India  clothed  their  armies 
so  as  to  make  them  caricatures  of  European  infantry,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  escape  the  architectural  contagion  also.  It  may  bo 
sad,  but  it  is  only  too  true,  that  wherever  the  round  hat  of  the 
European  is  seen,  there  the  4k  Orders v  follow  eventually,  though,  for 
some  climates  and  for  some  purposes,  the  one  is  just  as  ungraceful  and 
unsuitable  as  the  other. 

Had  the  French  ever  colonised  the  East,  their  artistic  instincts 
might  have  led  to  a  diiferent  result ;  but  as  the  inartistic  races  of 
mankind  seem  the  only  people  capable  of  colonisation,  wo  must  be 
content  with  tho  facts  as  they  stand,  and  can  only  record  the  progress 
of  the  flood- tide  of  bad  Art  as  we  find  it. 


Portuguese. 

In  the  year  1497, l  the  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  first 
passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  following  season  landed  at 
Calicut,  in  Malabar.  In  1510,  Albuquerque  l>esieged  and  took  Goa, 
and  established  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India. 

1   Fiw  vcars  after  tho  fall  of  Granada. 
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For  more  than  a  century  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  their 
power,  and  became,  in  consequence,  the  most  important  and  most 
prosperous  of  the  European  cities  of  the  East.  During  this  period  it 
was  visited  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  one  of  tho  noblest  and  most  devoted  apostles  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  East.  It  was  also  during  this  period  of  prosperity  that  those 
churches  and  convents  were  erected  which  now  alone  remain  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  deserted  city,  and  entitle  it  to  notice  in  a  history  of 
Architecture. 

Either  in  consequence  of  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  used  at 
the  present  day,  or  because  of  the  silting-up  of  the  river  in  front  of  the 
town,  the  seat  of  Government  was  moved  more  than  a  century  ago  to 
Panjim,  lower  down  tho  river,  and  the  old  capital  left  in  its  present 
state  of  desolation.  It  is  still,  however,  the  nominal  seat  of  tho  bishop 
and  the  religious  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and  its  churches  are 
still  kept  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  though  tho  town  does  not 
possess  a  single  secular  habitation  beyond  the  wretched  huts  of  a  few 
native  settlers. 

Of  the  churches,  five  are  of  tho  first  class — buildings  from  300  to 
400  ft.  in  length,  with  naves  45  and  50  ft.  wide,  and  with  aisles, 
transepts,  and  all  tho  accompaniments  to  bo  found  in  Cinqueccnto 
cathedrals  of  important  cities  in  Europe ;  but,  without  any  exception, 
they  are  in  a  style  of  Art  entirely  destructive  of  any  effect  they  might 
produce,  either  from  their  dimensions  or  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  Portuguese,  it  appears,  brought  no  architects 
with  them  to  India,  and  tho  priests,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of 
these  buildings  seems  to  have  been  intrusted,  were  probably  better 
versed  in  the  Legenda  A  urea  than  in  the  works  of  Yitravius — at  least, 
their  ignorance  of  the  Orders,  and  of  tho  principles  of  Classic  design, 
produced  tho  most  wonderful  effects,  and  certainly  not  with  a  tendency 
towards  either  purity  or  beauty.  To  this  we  must  add,  that  the 
material  is  the  coarse  laterito  rock  on  which  they  stand,  and  neces- 
sarily covered  with  plaster;  all  the  details  have  been  moulded  by 
native  artificers,  more  ignorant,  of  course,  than  their  employers ; 
while  three  centuries  of  white  and  yellow  wash  have  long  ago  oblite- 
rated any  sharpness  or  cleverness  of  execution  they  may  once  havo 
possessed.  It  will  bo  easily  understood  that,  from  all  these  causes 
combined,  a  result  has  been  produced  as  tasteless  and  as  unsatisfactory 
as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Perhaps  the  church  in  Europe  most  like  those  at  Goa  is  that  of 
St.  Michael,  at  Munich  (Woodcut  No.  221).  They  possess  the  same 
vastness  and  the  same  air  of  grandeur,  but  the  same  painful  jumblo 
of  ill-designed  details  and  incongruous  parts  which  mar  the  effect  of 
that  otherwise  noble  church. 

The  cloisters  attached  to  these  churches  are  generally  more  pleasing 

2  H  2 
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objects.  An  arcadetl  court,  in  a  hot  climate,  must  he  very  defective  in 
design  if  it  fails  altogether  in  architectural  effect;  and  some  of  those 
at  Goa  are  really  rich  in  ornament,  being  copied  from  such  arcades  as 
those  of  the  Lupiana,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  89);  but  they,  too, 
have  lost  much  of  their  original  effect  from  the  repeated  coats  of 
whitewash  with  which  thev  have  been  covered. 

The  smaller  churches,  the  Arsenal,  and  some  remains  of  public 
buildings  now  deserted,  which  still  exist  in  Goa,  all  show  the  same 
total  want  of  artistic  treatment  which  marks  the  design  of  the  greater 
churches.  By  what  practically  amounts  almost  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
they  prove  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  satisfactory  design  in  this  style 
without  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  original  types,  or  without  a  know- 
ledge of  constructive  propriety,  and  an  elegance  of  taste,  which  are  not 
to  be  looked  for  among  the  amateur  architects  of  remote  colonies. 

At  Macao,  which  only  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  in 
1580* ,  they  showed  even  less  taste  than  at  Goa.  The  former  city 
never  was  so  rich  or  so  important  as  the  latter,  and  never  acquired 
any  religious  sanctity.  Its  only  really  important  architectural  feature 
is  the  facade  of  the  Jesuits'  church.  The  design  for  this  was  evi- 
dently procured  from  Europe,  and  is  characterised  by  the  exuberant 
richness  of  detail  which  that  society  have  always  displayed  in  their 
churches ;  but  in  this  instance  the  teste  of  the  whole  design  is  better 
and  purer  than  usual,  and  the  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
whole  being  executed  in  granite,  with  a  neatness  and  precision  which 
only  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  attaining.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
sombre  grey  tint  that  pervades  the  whole,  combined  with  the  singu- 
larity of  finding  such  a  facade  in  such  a  locality,  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  fragments  of  Church  Architecture  in  the  East;  and  it 
is  the  only  building  in  Macao  of  its  class  that  is  worthy  of  minute 
notice  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 

At  Bombay  nothing  remained  of  the  Portuguese  but  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  have  recently  been  pulled  down  ;  nor  have  any  buildings 
survived  at  Demauu  or  ( 'alien t  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  From 
the  few  specimens  of  Art  with  which  they  have  adorned  their  own 
country,  in  Europe,  this  should  not  excite  surprise ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  should  have  done  so  much  as  we  find  at  Goa, 
rather  than  that  they  should  have  done  it  so  badly  ;  and  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  even  fewer  buildings  in  the  remote  factories 
which  they  occupied  during  the  brief  period  of  their  dominant  career 
in  the  East. 

Spaniards,  Dutch, "and  Fuench. 

The  Spaniards  have  done  far  less,  in  an  architectural  sense,  at 
Manilla  than  even  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
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Ueing  all  in  1  uncle-work  and  stucco,  most  of  them  are  now  falling  to 
ruin;  but  Sir  George  Oxenden's  (died  1G(>8)  is  still  kept  in  repair,  and 
would  make  a  sensation  in  Kensal  Green ;  but  some  of  the  others, 
especially  the  older  ones,  are  in  tetter  taste,  and  approach  more  nearly 
the  native  models  from  which  they  were  all  more  or  less  copied. 

Europeans  were  then  a  small  and  dependent  community,  and  were 
content  to  copy  the  manners  and  arts  of  the  natives,  who  were  then 
superior  in  rank  and  in  power.  The  process  has  been  since  then 
entirely  reversed  ;  we  are  now  in  the  position  of  the  rulers  of  India  in 
those  days,  and  the  natives  have  unfortunately  taken  to  copying  us 
and  our  arts,  as  we  adopted  their  habits  and  copied  their  arts  when 
we  first  settled  in  their  country. 

The  French  prolwihly  would  have  done  better  than  the  other 
colonists,  if  their  dominion  had  lasted  longer  and  been  more  stable ; 
but  thev  never  have  been  fairly  settled  in  India  bo  as  to  allow  of 
any  real  development  of  their  taste.  Still,  Chandernagore  was,  or 
was  to  have  been,  adorned  with  handsome  public  edifices,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  now  exist ;  and  though  Fondichorry  is  one  of  the  neatest 
and  best  laid  out  cities  in  India,  it  has  no  important  public  buildings, 
and,  except  the  citadel  (now  destroyed),  never  seems  to  have  had  any. 
Church-building  was  not,  of  course,  a  luxury  they  were  likely  to 
indulge  in,  and,  consequently,  in  none  of  their  settlements  are  there 
any  ecclesiastical  edifices  worthy  of  mention. 

The  one  point  in  common  between  these  three  nations  and  the 
Portuguese  was,  that,  when  fairly  settled  as  communities,  wherever 
and  whatever  they  built  was  in  the  so-called  Italian  style,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  early  tombs  just  alluded  to.  All  the  windows  and  doors 
of  their  buildings  have  the  usual  dressing  and  pediments  ;  and  where- 
ever  a  pillar  is  introduced,  it  was  copied,  or  supposed  to  be,  from 
Vignola,  or  some  Italian  text-work.  Through  their  influence,  the 
Orders  became  so  far  naturalised  that  they  have  l>een  adopted  every- 
where—as we  shall  presently  see — by  the  nations  in  all  those  coun- 
tries in  which  Europeans  have  settled,  to  the  almost  entire  supersession 
of  the  native  styles  of  Art. 

English. 

Owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  its  longer 
duration,  the  English  have  Vault  more  in  India  than  all  the  other 
European  nations  together;  and  probably  owing  to  the  late  period  at 
which  most  of  their  buildings  have  l>een  executed,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  they  have  built  better;  but  till  after  the  first  decade  of  this 
century  their  style  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  nations  men- 
tioned above.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Anglo-Indians  passed 
through  the  Grecian-Doric  stylo  of  Art.  During  its  continuance  a 
Town-hall  was  erected  at  Bombay,  a  Mint  at  Calcutta,  a  Palace  at 
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Morshedabad,  and  sundry  smaller  edifices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  all  these  an  enormous  number  of  correct  Doric  pillars, 
copied  from  Stuart's  *  Athens/  wero  built  up  as  mere  ornaments,  and 
generally  so  as  to  obstruct  ventilation,  without  keeping  out  the  heat, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  as  unlike  a  truly  Grecian 
design  as  was  possible  with  such  correct  details. 

Since  that  time  the  Gothic  stage  has  been  attained.  It  commenced 
with  the  Calcutta  Cathedral,  built  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  form  of 
Gothic  Art,  and  is  now  being  introduced  in  churches  all  over  the  land ; 
but  these  last  are  generally  merely  correct  copies  of  parish  churches  in 
this  country,  and  as  such  totally  unsuited  to  the  climate. 

If  used  with  freedom  and  taste,  no  style  might  be  better  adapted 
for  Indian  use  than  Gothic ;  but  in  order  to  apply  it  there,  the  aisles 
of  a  church  must  1x3  placed  outside,  the  tracery  must  be  double  and 
fitted  with  Venetians,  and  various  changes  in  arrangement  must  be 
mado  which  unfortunately  the  purist  cannot  tolerate,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  they  are  worse  off  for  a  style  of  church-building  now  than 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style. 

The  fact  is,  the  Anglo-Indians  have  compressed  into  fifty  years  the 
experience  we  have  spread  over  two  centuries ;  but  they  do  not  show 
more  symptoms  of  approaching  the  common-sense  stage  of  Art  than  has 
hitherto  been  apparent  in  the  mother  country,  though  Architecture 
(especially  its  domestic  form)  is  so  vitally  important  an  element  of 
existence  in  that  climate,  that,  if  they  once  make  the  discovery  that 
common  sense,  guided  by  taste,  is  really  the  foundation  of  Architec- 
tural Art,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  again  be  taught  many  things,  as 
we  have  l>een  before,  by  the  tasteful  wisdom  of  the  far  East. 


Calcutta. 

The  Government  House  at  Calcutta  is  the  principal  edifice  erected 
by  the  English  in  India  during  the  first  period  indicated  above.  The 
idea  of  the  design  was  copied  from  Keddlestone  (Woodcut  No.  192), 
ami  was  a  singularly  happy  one  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  four 
detached  portions  appropriated  to  the  private  apartments,  and  joined 
by  semicircular  galleries  to  the  central  mass  containing  the  state-rooms 
of  the  Palace  —an  arrangement  combining  convenience  with  perfect 
ventilation,  and  capable  of  toing  treated  with  very  considerable  archi- 
tectural effect ;  all  which  has  been  fairly  taken  advantage  of.  The 
principal  defect  (as  it  now  stands)  is  that  of  being  too  low  ;  but  it 
must  l>e  lKjrne  in  mind  that  when  erected  it  stood  alone,  and  the  tall 
houses  around,  which  dwarf  it  now,  were  all  erected  since.  Its  effect 
is  also  marred  by  the  solecism  of  the  Order  running  through  two 
storeys,  while  standing  on  a  low  l»asement.  If  this  might  be  tolerated 
in  the  centre,  under  the  dome,  it  was  inexcusable  in  the  wings,  where 
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it  throws  an  air  of  falsity  and  straining  after  effect  over  what  other- 
wise would  Ijo  a  very  truthful  design ;  but,  taken  altogether,  there  are 
few  modern  palaces  of  its  class  either  more  appropriate  in  design,  or 
more  effective  in  their  architectural  arrangement  and  play  of  light  and 
shade,  than  this  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  India. 

The  Town-hall,  situated  near  the  Government  House,  is  a  building 
imposing  from  its  mass  and  the  simplicity  of  its  outline,  but  is  too 
commonplace  in  its  design  to  produce  the  effect  due  to  its  other 
qualities.  It  contains  two  great  halls,  ranged  one  over  the  other, 
each  lighted  by  a  range  of  side  windows ;  and  then,  by  the  usual 
expedient  of  a  Doric  portico  in  the  middle  of  each  front,  running 
through  the  two  storeys,  tries  to  look  like  a  grand  edifice  without  any 
floor  in  its  centre. 

Of  late  years  several  very  important  public  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  Calcutta,  such  as  the  Martiniere,  the  Metcalfe  Hall,  the 
(V)lleges,  cfec. ;  but  they  are  all  according  to  the  usual  recipe  of  English 
public  buildings — a  portico  of  six  or  eight  columns  in  the  centre  run- 
ning through  the  two  or  three  storeys  as  tho  case  may  be ;  a  lesser  one 
on  each  end  ;  and  a  plain  curtain  with  ranges  of  unadorned  windows, 
connecting  the  larger  with  the  lesser  porticoes.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  unsuited  to  tho  climate,  or  more  commonplace  in  design; 
but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Calcutta  that  her  Architecture  is  done 
by  amateurs — generally  military  engineers— who  have  never  thought 
of  the  subject  till  called  upon  to  act,  and  who  fancy  that  a  few  hours" 
thought  and  a  couple  of  days'  drawing  is  sufficient  to  elaborate  an 
important  architectural  design.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any 
criticism  on  the  result:  for  nothing  either  great  or  good  was  ever 
yet  produced  without  far  more  labour  and  thought  than  have  been 
expended  on  these  erections. 

The  churches  in  Calcutta  are  not  more  satisfactory  than  the  other 
public  buildings,  except  that  the  older  examples,  having  no  pretensions 
to  being  other  than  they  are,  please,  in  consequence,  to  the  extent  to 
which  their  dimensions  and  their  ornamentation  entitle  them.  They 
are  merely  square  halls,  sometimes  with  ranges  of  pillars  in  their 
centre  to  support  the  roof,  where  the  span  is  such  as  to  require  their 
introduction,  and  with  pillared  porticoes  outside  to  protect  their  walls 
and  windows  from  the  sun,  and  they  generally  have  steeples  of  the 
form  usually  adopted  in  this  country  in  the  last  century. 

The  late  Bishop  Wilson  was  the  first  to  intimate  discontent  with 
this  state  of  things,  and  he  determined,  like  some  of  his  English 
brethren,  to  wipe  the  stain  of  Paganism  from  the  Architecture  of  the 
Church.  He  determined  therefore  to  erect  a  proper  Gothic  Cathedral 
in  the  metropolitan  city.  To  carry  this  out,  he  chose  as  his  architect 
the  late  Colonel  Forbes,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  a  man  of  infinite 
talent,  but  who,  like  all  his  brother  officers,  fancied  that  Architecture 
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Perpendicular  ( Irder ;    hut    these,    instead    of  painted   glass,  ■»   3i» 
figured  with  green  painted  Louvre   boards   to  keep  on!  thfl  Stm, 
have  done  strange  iluiigs  in  this  country,  but  nothing  iiniii-  nn   tad 
as  thut.     It  entirely  fails  <ib  a  Gothic  reproduction  ;  for, 
t'iTil\  iiii'lrrsiaiiil  iiiiw,  ii  iVw  ill-drawn  Ki.iliic  details  arc  not  in  1 1  u  m 
m-Kvs  gnfficii  iif  to  entitle  a  building  to  be  ranked  among  the  revivals 
of  Medieval   Art.     The  worst    feature,  however,    is   that   of    I 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  climate,  having  neither  verandahs  for  shade, 
nor  proper  windows  for  ventilation  ;  nor  do  its  a 
any  of  the  requirements  of  the  ecoleaiologist  of  the  present  day. 

The  Fort  church   is  a  better  spwrinien  of  the  art,  bul   il   is  only  g 
copy  of  the  chapel  in  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  that  is  a  copj    Era 
Si.  Mary's,  Beverley;  and  though  it  has  deteriorated  ai  each  I 
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and  the  details  of  the  Calcutta  Church  would  shock  our  present  critical 
eyes,  it  was,  at  the  time  it  was  built,  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that 
had  been  done  in  India. 

As  mentioned  above,  several  station  churches  have  recently  been 
erected,  which  might  pass  for  English  parish  churches  when  seen  at  a 
distance ;  but  no  architect  has  approached  the  problem  of  designing 
a  church  specially  suited  to  the  climate,  though  the  freedom  from 
trammels,  and  the  immense  variety  of  details  in  Gothic  Art,  lend 
themselves  most  easily  to  such  a  purpose  in  that  climate. 

In  so  far  as  the  system  of  ornamented  construction  is  concerned,  the 
Saracenic  style  is  identical  with  the  Gothic  :  both  used  pointed  arches, 
clustered  piers,  vaulted  roofs,  and  they  claim  other  features  in  common. 
The  most  striking  and  specific  difference  is  that  the  one  uses  domes 
where  the  other  introduces  spires ;  but  as  in  most  cases  these  features 
are  merely  external  ornaments,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  architects 
in  both  styles  should  not  adhere  to  their  own  peculiar  forms,  while 
adopting,  when  expedient,  the  principles  of  the  other. 

As  tho  Saracenic  has  been  so  completely  adapted  to  the  climate, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Gothic  should  not  bo  so  also ;  but  it 
must  be  by  thinking,  not  by  copying,  that  this  can  be  effected.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  our  churches  were  introduced 
to  guard  against  cold  and  the  roughness  of  the  climate,  leaving  one- 
tenth  for  ventilation  or  to  avoid  over-heating.  In  India  exactly  the 
reverse  is  the  case  :  nine-tenths  must  be  specially  designed  to  protect 
the  congregation  from  the  heat,  and  very  little  attention  need  be  paid  to 
the  danger  of  cold  or  storms.  Seeing  how  perfectly  the  Saracenic 
style,  which  is  so  nearly  identical,  has  met  and  conquered  these 
difficulties,. the  same  thing  could  now  1x3  done  far  more  easily  with 
the  Gothic ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  hitherto  lxicn  looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  consequently  none  of  our  churches  in  India 
can  be  considered  as  even  moderately  successful.  Instead  of  setting 
their  minds  earnestly  to  the  task,  tho  English  have  l>een  content  to 
carry  with  them  into  India  the  strange  creed  of  their  native  country, 
44  that  Archaeology  is  Architecture;"  and  when  they  have  set  up  an 
accurate  model  of  some  old  church  wliich  adorns  some  rural  village 
in  the  Midland  Counties,  they  fondly  fancy  that  they  have  satisfied 
all  that  is  required  of  a  true  architect  in  designing  a  Protestant  place 
of  worship  suited  to  a  tropical  climate  and  the  refined  exigencies  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv. 

The  most  correct  Gothic  building  yet  erected  in  India  is  the 
College  at  Benares,  designed  by  the  late  Captain  Kittoe,  who,  though 
not  educated  as  an  architect,  had  more  enthusiasm  for  the  art  than 
most  men,  and  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  its  study  in 
India  and  elsewhere ;  he  was  consequently  in  a  position  to  do  better 
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than  iiiotit  of  his  brother  officers ;  but  he  had  not  sufficient  command 
of  the  details  of  the  style  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  circumstances, 
and  his  college  is  from  this  cause  a  failure,  both  as  an  artistic  design 
and  as  a  utilitarian  building.  The  result  of  this  is  that  it  has  been 
subsequently  so  altered  that  its  Gothic  character  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared, without  acquiring  those  qualities  which  ought  primarily  to 
have  guided  the  architect  in  his  design. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  guess  what  may  be  the  future  of  Architecture 
in  India.  It  will  hardly  1k>  in  the  direction  of  Gothic,  except  for 
chuic'ies;  but  there  other  feelings  than  those  that  guide  the  progress 
of  Art  may  interfere*.  In  civil  buildings  the  Saracenic  is  practically 
so  like  Gothic  that  it  will  probably  he  preferred  where  that  class  of 
detail  and  that  amount  of  ornament  is  wanted.  Already  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  public  buildings,  but 
generally  by  persons  who  had  acquired  only  a  very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  style  from  Daniel's  prints  or  recent  photographs.  To 
adapt  it  really  to  any  new  purpose  requires  a  far  more  intricate  know- 
ledge of  its  principles  than  any  of  those  wrho  have  tried  their  hands 
at  it  in  India  have  been  found  to  possess.  The  designs  hitherto  prof- 
fered or  executed  would  look  very  well  as  the  back  scene  of  a  theatre, 
or  a  model  at  Cremorne  or  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  are  not  serious  art, 
or  likely  ever  to  become  worthy  of  that  name.  A  far  more  hopeful 
sign  is  the  style  adopted  in  some  of  the  new  buildings  at  Bombay. 
During  the  American  war  fabulous  fortunes  were  realised  there  from 
the  rise  in  the  juice  of  cotton.  The  old  fortifications  of  the  city  were 
pulled  down,  new  streets  and  boulevards  were  laid  out,  and  buildings 
commenced  in  the  new  city  in  a  style  of  magnificence  unknown  up  to 
that  date  in  British  India.  Many  of  these,  too,  consist  only  of 
arcaded  storeys  superimposed  one  on  another  with  only  such  ornament 
as  is  required  to  accentuate  the  construction  ;  and  when  pillars  are 
introduced  it  is  only  when  their  employment  is  more  convenient  than 
that  of  an  arch.  Owing  to  the  sudden  revulsion  that  took  place  when 
the  civil  war  in  America  ceased,  many  of  these  buildings  are  not  yet 
finished,  or  at  least  only  photographs  of  them,  with  the  scaffold  up, 
have  readied  this  country.  But  enough  can  be  gathered  from  them 
to  feel  sure  that  if  our  countrymen  have  only  the  courage  to  adhere  to 
this  common-sense  style  and  forget  Gothic  and  Saracenic  fancies,  they 
will  soon  accomplish  something  very  good;  and  with  the  dimensions 
and  light  and  shade  which  the  climate  demands,  our  Indian  cities  may 
become  objects  of  which  we  may  he  proud. 

An  equally  good  result  has  been  attained  at  Hongkong,  where 
a  similar  stvle  of  architecture  has  been  introduced,  and  where  the 
superior  style  of  workmanship  of  the  Chinese,  combined  with  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  situation,  have  rendered  the  external  aspect 
of  that  city  equal  to  anything  known  in  Europe.     Neither  Genoa  nor 
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Naples  can  compare  with  it  architecturally,  though  in  outward  form 
they  resemble  it,  especially  the  former. 

With  such  results,  and  with  a  climate  demanding  architectural 
forms  and  display,  there  is  hope  that  something  good  may  be  done, 
provided  the  pit  falls  can  be  obviated  which  have  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  Art  in  Europe.  This  progress,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  has 
only  been  attained  in  the  private  buildings  and  residences  of  the 
merchants  and  civilians.  In  Bombay  these  were  till  recently  gene- 
rally only  magnified  bungalows,  with  sloping  tiled  roofs  and  wooden 
verandahs ;  in  Madras  they  were  and  are  a  little  better,  but  too  gene- 
rally without  any  architectural  pretensions ;  in  Bengal  they  were 
seldom  without  their  verandah  of  pillars  in  one  of  the  Italian  Orders, 
and  with  cornices  and  window-dressings  in  the  same  style. 

In  Calcutta  the  houses  are  generally  square  blocks,  at  least  two, 
generally  three  storeys  in  height,  always  standing  alone  in  what  are 
called  compounds,  or  courts  adorned  with  gardens  and  surrounded 
by  the  domestic  offices.  Each  house  is  a  separate  design  by  itself, 
and  towards  the  south  is  always  covered  by  deep  verandahs,  gene- 
rally arcaded  in  the  basement,  with  pillars  above,  which  are  closed 
to  half  their  height,  from  above,  by  green  Venetian  blinds,  which 
are  fixed  as  part  of  the  structure.  The  dimensions  of  these  facades  are 
al>out  those  of  the  best  Venetian  palaces.  The  Grimani,  for  instance, 
both  in  dimensions  and  arrangement,  would  range  perfectly  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  Calcutta  houses,  though,  alas !  none  of  them  could 
approach  it  in  design.  They  also  possess,  when  of  three  storeys,  the 
advantage  pointed  out  in  speaking  of  Italian  palaces,  of  having  the 
third  storey  of  equal  height  to  the  lower  two. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that,  although  the  pillars  are  spaced 
six  or  even  eight  or  ten  diameters  apart,  and  support  only  wooden 
architraves,  though  the  whole  is  only  brick  covered  with  stucco,  and 
though  the  details  are  generally  badly  drawn  and  frequently  misap- 
plied, still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  eminently  palatial  and  satisfactory. 

In  fact,  with  these  dimensions,  with  their  appropriateness,  their 
ornamental  detail,  and  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  on  each  sej>a- 
rate  design,  it  would  l>e  nearly  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise. 
They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  what  they  pretend  to  be ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  do  wrong  than  it  is  to  do 
right  according  to  the  system  of  design  in  vogue  in  this  country. 

Now  that  arcades  are  very  generally  introduced  instead  of  pillars, 
and  better  details  and  more  perfect  construction  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  and  have  already  altered  the  aspect  not  only  of  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  but  of  other  Eastern  cities,  we  may  look  forward  with  some 
confidence  to  a  day  when  other  places  may  be  dignified  by  the  title  of 
44  Cities  of  Palaces,"  to  which  in  former  davs  Calcutta  alone  not 
unjustly  aspired. 
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It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  any  artistic  fashion  could  for  so  long 
a  period  l>e  practised  by  the  conquering  race  without  the  subject 
I>eople  adopting  it  in  some  form  or  other,  and  trying  to  apply  it  to 
their  own  purposes.  Unfortunately  since  the  world  began  it  has  been 
the  curse  of  all  conquest,  that  the  conquered  people  can  neither  emu- 
late the  virtues  nor  rise  to  the  level  of  their  masters,  while  they  are 
prone  to  ape  their  fashions,  and,  in  copying,  to  exaggerate  their  vices. 

India  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  modern  times  at  least,  to  find  anything  much  more  contemptible 
than  the  tawdry  imitations  of  a  European  Court  which  we  ourselves 
set  up  at  Lucknow,  coupled  as  it  was  with  a  sensuality  and  corruption 
which  can  only  exist  under  an  Asiatic  sun.  Although  it  was  here 
that  the  Eastern  form  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  bloomed  in  all  its 
absurdities,  it  was  not  hero  that  it  first  took  root.  Our  empire  and 
our  influence  commenced  in  the  Carnatic,  long  before  it  practically 
extended  to  Bengal ;  and  it  is  at  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  south,  that  the  natives  first  tried  what  they  could  do  in 
the  styles  of  Alberti  and  Michael  Angelo. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  is  to  be  found  at 
Tanjore.  As  you  approach  the  town  you  see  two  great  pagoda 
forms  towering  over  all  the  rest,  nearly  equal  in  dimensions,  and  not 
unlike  each  other  in  form.  The  one  is  the  grand  old  temple  represented 
in  Woodcut  No.  1045  in  the  'History  of  Architecture* ;  the  other  is  a 
portion  of  the  Palace,  and,  on  a  nearer  examination,  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  Italian  balusters,  some  attenuated,  some  stumpy,  inter- 
mixed with  pillars  and  pilasters  of  the  most  hideous  shapes,  but  all 
meant  for  Italian,  and  mixed  up  with  Hindoo  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
little  scraps  of  native  Architecture  peeping  out  here  and  there,  so  as 
to  make  up  a  whole  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous  and  bad,  that  one 
hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
difficult  to  understand  what  state  of  affairs  could  have  brought  about 
such  a  combination  as  this ;  but  if  any  one  wanted  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  state  of  the  native  mind  at  the  time  this  pagoda 
palace  was  erected,  he  could  nowhere  find  a  better  illustration.  There 
is  hero  that  persistent  adherence  to  their  ancient  forms  and  feelings  in 
all  essentials  which  characterises  everything  native,  merely  varnished 
over  with  a  tawdry  film  of  European  civilisation  which  they  neither 
feel  nor  understand. 

What  was  done  at  Tanjore  only  faintly  foreshadowed  what  took 
place  at  Lucknow.  Our  power  was  too  early  established  in  the  south, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  native  dynasties  too  complete,  to  allow  of 
any  great  development  of  any  sort  in  their  dependent  state.      The 
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most  powerful  of  southern  native  princes,  the  so-called  Nawaub  of 
the  Carnatic,  was  brought  into  Madras  itself,  where  he  erected  a  huge 
formless  pile,  in  which  he  and  his  descendants  now  live,  but  without 
the  means  of  indulging  in  any  architectural  vagaries. 

The  kingdom  of  (hide  was  one  of  our  next  creations.  From  the 
importance  of  their  relative  position  its  sovereigns  were  from  the 
earliest  date  protected  by  us,  which  means  that  they  were  relieved, 
if  not  from  all  the  cares,  at  least  from  all  the  responsibilities  of 
government ;  and,  with  the  indolence  natural  to  the  Indian  character, 
and  the  temptations  incident  to  an  Eastern  Court,  left  to  spend  in 
debauchery  and  corruption  the  enormous  revenues  placed  at  their 
disposal.  The  result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Things  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  nuisance  became  intolerable,  and  was 
summarily  put  an  end  to  by  the  daring  injustice  of  Lord  Dalhousic's 
policy. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  importance  at  Lucknow,  in  the 
Italian  style,  is  the  Mansion  of  Constantia,1  built  by  General  Martin, 2 
as  a  residence  for  himself. 

The  General  was  apparently  his  own  architect,  and  has  produced 
a  design  somewhat  fantastic  in  arrangement,  which  sins  against  most 
of  the  rules  of  pure  Palladian  Art  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be 
pardonable  except  in  such  a  climate  and  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  erected.  Notwithstanding  this  there  is  some- 
thing very  striking  in  the  great  central  tower,  rising  from  a  succes- 
sion of  terraced  roofs  one  over  the  other,  and  under  which  are  a  series 
of  halls  grouped  internally  so  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effects, 
while  their  arrangement  was  at  the  same  time  that  most  suitable  to 
the  climate.  The  sky-line  is  everywhere  broken  by  little  kiosks,  not 
perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  but  pleasing  from  their  situation,  and  appro- 
priate in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  so  full  of  such  ornaments  as  the  city 
in  whose  proximity  it  is  situated.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  far  more 
reason  ablo  edifice  than  the  rival  caprieeio  of  Beck  ford,  at  Font- 
hill  ;  and  if  its  details  had  been  purer,  and  some  of  those  solecisms 
avoided  which  an  amateur  architect  is  sure  to  fall  into,  it  really  does 
contain  the  germ  of  a  very  beautiful  design. 


1  So  called  apparently  from  the  motto  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 

'•  Lahore  et  Con&tantia,"  adopted  by  the  General.     He  left  the  greater  part  of  hid 

General,  and  written  up  in  front  of  his  immense    fortune   to  found    educational 

house.  establishments   at   Lyons,  Calcutta,   and 

*  General  Martin  was  born  at  Lyons  in  Lucknow :    but,  owing  to  the  length  of 

1732,  and  died   at  Lucknow    1800.     He  his  will,  and  his  having  drawn  it  up  him- 

commenced  his  career  as  a  private  soldier  self,  in  bad  English,  the   principal  part 

in  the  French  army ;  but,  in  c.msequenoc  of  his  money  has   hetn   wasted   in    law 

of  tally's  severity,  deserted  at  the  &icgc  cxj>enses. 
of  Pondicherry,  and  joined  the  English 
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i  under  of  the  mansion  lies  beneath  in  a  dimly-lig] 
chamber  in  the  basement  "l"  the  great  towor.  Hw  ri.rnl>  is 
I  >Li  in  »iir<,i>|>li:i^iiN,.'-.tii.tMliii.L:  "i  i  I.]..'  tli  ii  ir.  tiiiil  ni  i:n':i  ;iii„  i 
in  full  uniform  stands  with  arms  reversed,  in  an  attitude  ■ 
mourning  over  the  fall  of  his  nuwti-r.     Tlir  •  ■\rcnriur,   nf  r !*•  ■  i 

ment,  like  everything  about  the  pi i ,  is  had,  hut  the  0 rpl iati 

of  the  finest that  has  yet  been  iiii  npuM  t'"i  n  vilJniV  -mvi  , 

Thii  mansion  is  now  fast  falling  to  ruins,  and  u  bitildi 
luiik  is  l.v  no  means  u  pleasing  obji«ct  in  decay;  but  i 
moat  hare  been  very  striking.     At  nil   events  its  effect   on   the  ' 

sovereigns   was  st    remarkable.       For   although  their  I 

squos,  and  unainbarrahs  were  .still  Krccted  in  the  debase 

style  then  prevalent,  all  the  palacee  ut  Luekuow  were  heneefort 
erected  in  this  pseu do- Italian  Btyle.  The  Furrah  Buksh,  the  Chntte 
Mnnsil,  and  numerous  other  building,  display  nil  the  quaint  ]i 
resque  irregularity  of  the  age  of  Francis  [.,  combined  with  tool 
strange  details   than  are   to   be   found   iu    the   buildings  of  Henri   IV. 

ere  for  en  quitted  in   li --,| ;.s  In-  the   [vail* 

reeidence  of  the  late  king.     This  consisted  of  a   great    ■    ■■ 

ings  surrounding  im   iiiihu-ii:-!-  I'i'iin  \  mi!     1 1 M ■  whole   palace   1"  lag   ■, 

..'xti'iit  and  :i.]iM l l;_h hm  m t   Ijv  m>  means   unlike  the   LoUl  re  and  Toill  rfi  B 
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_.  iii.  r  bj  the  late  Bmptflw.    Bat,  instead  of  the  beaatlfn] 
statu    ..i   Tan-.  :i 1 1  mi  i.i  i.  I:  .up I  puotm  .  wd   instead  of  the  appro 
prist  details  of  thai  palace,  the  baUdings  ninounding  the  noal  oourl 
1  ..,.;■,■  n <-!':: i K  two  storeys  in  height  and  ringuli  i 

in  design,  generall*  wits  nfli stars  of  the  «t  attenuated,  forma 

running  throagti  both  utonjys,  between  which  Italian  windows  with 

■  '.  8  n.ir.iiii'  arcades,  at  op 

hid.' whatever.     These in anmounted bj  Baramnir   battlements,  and 

crowned  by  foaies  --|j.  l>  as  Rome  or  Italy  neveo  aaw,  sod  toe  whole 

.!i  oolows  u  crude  as  they  ■  ide  then  an 

■  and  bandaotai  halls,  but  all  in  the  same  bed  taste  an  the 

;  adorned  «iili  ndrron  and  farnitim  of  tin    moat  ouetly 

,i,  -,-,  ,|. i ,,.,,.  tml  generally  planed  a  ban  they  an  not  wanted,  ox  «  ben 

lln-ir  present 


A  ilr  tached  l>i]il'i '  ■  .■  ■!',!  Kotie  is  si  li.-tr   ■ 

■■■  the  Kaiser  Begh  H 
t  !«■  aalled   i    (aronrablfl  aped  men  of  [taboo  Art.  ...    i 
adaptation  of  the  ityle  to  Oriental  pro  ■ 

i   redeems  its 

Lik.'  uS  the  other  gpeeii ■  of  Orii  atal  Etalinn  Ambi- 

tw  tars,  ii  ■  !'■ 

misapplieotion  of  the  detail*  (ii  the  '  hmrifl  Orders.     Of  course  uo 
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native  of  India  can  well  understand  either  the  origin  or  motive  of  the 
various  }>arts  of  our  Orders — why  the  entablature  should  be  divided 
in  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice — why  the  pillars  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  diameters  in  height,  and  so  on.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  a  man 
trying  to  copy  an  inscription  in  a  language  he  does  not  understand, 
and  of  wliich  he  does  not  even  know  the  alphabet.  With  the  most 
correct  eye  and  the  greatest  pains  he  cannot  do  it  accurately.  In 
India,  besides  this  ignorance  of  the  grammar  of  the  art,  the  natives 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  projection  of  the  cornices  is  too  small  if 
meant  to  produce  a  shadow,  and  too  deep  to  be  of  easy  construction  in 
plaster  in  a  climate  subject  to  monsoons.  They  feel  that  brick  pillars 
ought  Ut  1)0  thicker  than  the  Italian  Orders  generally  are,  an^  that 
wooden  architraves  are  the  worst  possible  mode  of  construction  in  a 
climate  where  wood  decays  so  rapidly,  even  if  spared  by  the  white 
ants.  The  consequence  is,  that,  between  his  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Classic  Art  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  knowledge  of  what  is 
suited  to  his  wants  and  his  climate  on  the  other,  he  makes  a  sad 
jumble  of  the  Orders.  But  fashion  supplies  the  Indian  with  those 
incentives  to  copying  which  we  derive  from  association  and  education ; 
and,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  imitate  his  superiors,  he  has  abandoned  his 
own  lieautiful  art  to  produce  the  strange  jumble  of  vulgarity  and  bad 
taste  we  find  at  Lucknow  and  elsewhere. 

The  great  caravanserais  which  the  Calcutta  baboos  and  the  native 
rajahs  have  erected  for  their  residences  in  Lower  Bengal  are  generally 
in  this  stylo,  but  with  an  additional  taint  of  vulgarity.  But  perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  of  it  all  is  a  pavilion  which  was  erected 
within  the  palace  at  Delhi  by  the  late  king.  It  stood  behind,  and 
was  seen  above,  the  great  audience  hall  of  Shah  Jchan,  in  which  once 
stood  the  celebrated  peacock  throne,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  Iwautiful  apartments  of  its  class  in  any  palace  in  the  world. 
Over  this,  on  entering  the  palace,  you  saw  a  little  pavilion  of  brick 
and  plaster,  which  its  builder  assumed  to  Ik.'  the  Doric  Order,  with 
Italian  windows  and  Venetian  blinds.  The  building  was  painted 
green,  the  frieze  red,  and  the  ornaments  yellow!  —  the  whole  in  worse 
taste  than  the  summer-house  of  a  Dutch  skipper,  as  seen  overhanging 
a  canal  in  Holland.  Contrasted  with  the  simplicitv  and  the  eleirance 
of  the  white  marble  palace  beneath,  it  told,  in  a  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  how  deeply  fallen  and  how  contemptible  were  the  late 
occupants  of  the  throne,  as  compared  with  their  great  ancestors  of  the 
House  of  Timour,  who  ruled  that  mighty  empire  with  wisdom,  and 
adorned  its  cities  with  those  faultless  edifices  described  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  work. 

Wo  live  so  completely  among  the  specimens  of  the  art  of  Archi- 
tecture which  are  found  in  this  country,  and  our  associations  or  our 
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prejudices  are  bo  bound  up  with  our  admiration  for,  or  our  feelings 
against  them,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  get  outside  and 
tako  a  calm  survey  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  read  all  tho  lessons  that 
might  be  learned  from  their  study.  But  if  any  one  wished  to  feel 
assured  how  perfectly  Architecture  is  a  reflex  of  tho  national  character 
and  taste,  there  is  perhaps  no  place  where  ho  would  see  this  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  than  in  studying  the  history  of  Architecture  in 
Hindostan  during  the  last  six  centuries. 

Nothing  can  be  grander  and  more  severe,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  chastely  ornate,  than  the  buildings  erected  by  tho  stern  old 
Patans  in  the  early  centuries  of  tho  conquest ;  nothing  more  elegant, 
or  in  Architecture  more  poetic,  than  the  palaces,  the  tontbs,  and 
mosques  erected  by  tho  Mogul  sovereigns  during  the  period  of  their 
prosperity ;  and  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  display  at  tho 
time,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  a  clear  impression  of  their  wealth, 
their  magnificence,  and  the  refinement  of  their  taste. 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  more  clearly  show  the  utter 
degradation  to  wliich  subjection  to  a  foreign  power  has  depressed  their 
successors  than  the  examples  of  the  bastard  style  just  quoted.  When 
we  reflect  how  completely  tho  best  educated  and  tho  most  artistic 
classes  in  tho  reign  of  Queen  Anno  learned  to  despise  the  Gothic  stylo 
of  our  forefathers,  the  taste  for  which  has  returned,  and  we  now  admire 
so  intensely,  wo  ought  not  to  bo  surprised  if  the  natives  of  India 
should  have  been  influenced  in  tho  same  manner,  though  from  different 
causes.  But  it  does  seem  astonishing,  that  while  the  Hindoos  *vere 
erecting  temples  and  ghauts,  if  not  so  grand,  at  least  as  elegant,  fcs  of 
yure — while  the  very  kings  of  Oude  were  erecting  such  buildings  as 
the  Grand  Imamlwirrah,  or  the  Koumi  Durwaza — they  should,  at  the 
same  time,  fancy  they  saw  beauty  in  such  abominations  as  they  were 
perpetrating  under  the  guise  of  Italian  Art.  Is  it  that  the  demon  of 
fashion  can  always  blind  our  better  judgment,  and  force  us  to  admire 
any  monstrosity  that  is  in  vogue  at  the  moment? — and  this,  in  spite 
of  all  that  our  better  taste  or  innate  feeling  of  what  is  right,  may 
point  out  to  us  as  either  really  correct  or  lieautiful. 


2  i  2 
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CHAPTER    II. 


TURKEY. 


Strictly  speaking,  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
Turkey,  or,  more  properly,  in  Constantinople,  ought  to  be  treated  as 
commencing  nearly  contemporaneously  with  its  rise  in  Italy,  inasmuch 
as  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.,  in  1480,  the  Turks  abandoned  their 
own  original  stylo  of  niosque-building,  to  copy  the  Byzantine  forms  of 
the  city  they  had  just  obtained  possession  of;  and  so  enamoured  did 
they  become  with  the  new  form,  that  they  have  never  reverted  to  the 
usual  or  orthodox  plan  of  a  mosque  in  the  capital,  though,  in  the 
provinces,  the  true  Saracenic  style  has  always  prevailed,  with  only  a 
very  slight  admixture  of  the  Byzantine  element. 

There  is,  however,  this  very  material  and  important  distinction 
between  the  practice  of  the  architects  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
capitals  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  At  Rome,  the  Renaissance  architects 
retained  the  old  form  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  but  carried  it  out  with 
Classical  details :  at  Constantinople,  the  Turks  adopted,  in  their 
mosques,  the  forms  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  which  were  new  to  them, 
but  carried  out  their  designs  with  their  own  beautiful  and  appropriate 
details.  The  former  was  a  stupid  and  unnecessary  process,  brought 
about — as  pointed  out  above — by  circumstances  wholly  irrespective  of, 
and  foreign  to,  the  art  of  Architecture.  The  latter  is  a  reasonable 
and  proper  course  to  pursue,  which,  honestly  persevered  in,  can  only 
lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Nothing  can  be  wiser  or  more  expedient  than  that  a  foreign  nation 
settling  in  a  new  country  should  adopt  such  forms  and  arrangements 
of  buildings  as  have  been  found  most  suitable  to  the  climate  and  to  the 
constructive  necessities  of  the  place;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  that  they  are  also  to  copy  the  details,  and  to  debar  themselves 
from  introducing  every  improvement  their  taste  or  their  own  experience 
may  suggest. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Constantinople,  they  soon  found  that 
the  climate  was  not  suited  to  the  open  courts  for  mosques  which  were 
so  appropriate  at  Cairo  or  at  Delhi;  and,  having  before  them  such 
noble  buildings  as  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  other  domical  churches 
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of  the  great  ago  of  Byzantine  Art,  tfiey  ."it  once  adopted  lie  Form,  and 
»■!  .1  Ik mt  building  mosnuesos  that  plan,  bu)  improving,  in  s--  (a  m 
they  could,  not  only  the  arrangement  and  ouuittniatiou,  but  employing 
ovtuy  where  their  own  Saracenic  details,  and  adapting  each  of  them  to 

Hi'      |'l.i".-    II   was  In  iH'iujiy,  ami    the    ci.iK-tnictivc    UeOi  —  itiae  il   W8S  to 

fulfil  or  to  repr  -  at. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  arrangement  of  il"-  pi 1  tin  oonstrnetion 

n!'  .-i  training  belongs  t<-  the  vii^iui'tTiiiK  I -much  of  the  profaetaon. 
The  harmomom  adjustment  of  it-  proportion*,  and  the  appropriate 
ontamentatiofl  of  these  parts,  bU  specially  n  ithia  the  province  of  the 
Architect.    All  that  the  Tmk<.  did  wast  i-  borrow  the  mechanical  part 

of  (li.-u1  agues  (rem  their  Byzantine  predecessors;  but    they  irare 

■  illogical  as  t..  thins  thai  tl 
them  frniii  tln>  iioocneity  of  thought,  ot  that  men  reproduction  oan 
either  1«>.  <>r  can  aver  represent,  contemporary  Art 

Mi.  praetiaal  reanlt  of  theaa  two  diflerenj  systems  is  what  might 
easily  \--  foreseen.  At  Borne  we  have  St.  Peter**— a  Qoihio  ohnrch 
carried  out  with  Classical  detailfl :  though  in  dimensions  if  is  as  targe 
as  any  three  Hediarva]  cathedrals  pvH  together,  though,  oonsttuotively 

if  '    :  up:  n..i  to  any,  and  ti gh  in  richness  of  detail  and  onuunenta- 

tion  it  Burpassee  them  nil — yet  is  the  affect  it  produces,  and  in  artistic 
-i'.n'ti'iv  than  hhft  nrnnllfwt  and  plainest 
■ 
At  Constantinople,  on  the  contrary,  we  have,  in  the  ootd 

Snli nis  Mosque,  ■  building  which,  though  one  <>f  the  first  attempts 

■  ■I  i  a  n  people  In  an  iinfanuUar  style,  is  beautiful  iti  itself,  and  En 

an  bnprovome u  the  mode]  From  which  il  ■■ 

■!■  of  Ahmed  and  others,  we  Bars  interiors  as  mparJor  to 
those  of  the  contemporary  chnrchaa  of  the  PaBadian  school  as  it  is 
possible  to  concern .  and  Hub  result  was  obtained  by  a  set  ■  ■ 
hi.  I-.-,  aided  l>y  a  few  renegade  Levantine;-,  eimij-'tinf;  with  the  Ui-i 
intellects  and  the  most  Bduoated  glasses  of  Western  Europe,  at  the 
time  of  their  highest  artistic  development! 

But  the  Westerns  ware  following  out  a  wrong  system,  in  which 
The  Easterns  m:iv  correct  in  their  principles 
of  \i  t.  and  failure  was  consequently  very  difficult,  to  be  achieved. 

in  to  far,  therefore,  as  the  form  in  concerned,  the  CkmauantrnopolHu 

i:  arose  costemporaneonelj  with  the  Italian,  and  might  lw> 

i  history  of  Art.     If,  however,  toe  essence  only  is  eon- 

riderod,  ii  dates  only  b irithin  the  limits  of  the  present  oeutnrj 

Tl gh  either  olaariflcatw ighl  oauauquentlj  '  ■   adopted,  the  latter 

on  in  which  it  will   be  oonTOnienl    to  treat  of  il  be 

■  oaaion. 


■    .i  AsoDttaclai 


48-'.  U18T0BK  OF  modi:i;x  Aiscui'i'Kcrrni:. 

Sinoo  the  beginning  of  the*pre»en1  cental]  Turkish    ■ 

;    i.i    ll.lV    l.illlv    j'.l--'    .1  "III    Ml     : 

or  inif  Art,  which  distinguished  it  for  thi    pr  ■■ 

and  to  b*to  assumed  the  true   Benniasanoe,  in  ill   its 

unthinking  iiiiMnymiiwhhuiii 

The  round  hat.;  of  the  Franka  have  invadi 

with   tlinii    Kiivo    t i-   Ihrir    ruistiiken    prim  Spies    nf    art,       To    till 

Byuntino  form  of  theii  mosques  the  Turku  have  now  added  the  detail) 
ill'  the  Italian  Orders;   but  as  ye(   not  ungracefully,   partly    becsw 

I; !in  details  are  not  wholly  incongruous  with  Byzantine  forms,  ■ 

because,  is  the  mosques  at  least,  it  is  only  the  details,  ool 
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r  -'I«|||' 


Miwque  or  Seliro, 


DnttfBgtf  T.  All.im. 


that  they  have  altered.     It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them  to  try  am 
make  one  of  their  religious  edifices  look  like  a  Etonian  Basilic 
Greek  Temple,  or  anything,  in  fact,  but  what  it  is;  and  thus   Bu 
therefore,  the  injury  is  only  partial. 

In  the  mosque,  for  instance,  that  the  Saltan   M  ihom    I 
lB33)erootodat  Tophana,  the  outline  is  thai  of  all  thBoldw  building! 
and  it  is  only  on  a  close  or  critical  inspection  thai   we  disocm  r  I 
clumsy  consoles  and  badly-profilod  oornioos  with  which  ii  i«  covered. 

That  of  Lis  predecessor,  Heliin,  at  Scutari,  is  a  more  pleasing  spoei- 
men  ;  and  though  all  the  details  are  really  Italian,  thej  are  luted  witi 
such  freedom,  and   so   little  obtrusive,   that  tlieir  introd  i 
almost  he  forgiven.     Wore  ii  not  for  the  exceeding  beauty  oi  Iha  rjldei 
mosques,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  admire  this  specimen  of  tha  art; 
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and  it  ie  also  ■  ■■  i  little  own  iamiiiai-iiy  with  the  best 

class  of  Italian  details  mold  bare  remedied  many  of  the  denote  of 

■  ■  .   The  only  question  being,  U  tt lorn  possible  with  each 

familiarity  ?  all  that  omn  now  lx>  answered  is,  that  no  fat  as  oar 
gOBB,  knowledge  and  slavery  in  Architectural  Ari  flnwi) 
aynonj e  terms. 

The  great  mosqne  which  Mahomel  \)\  erected  in  the  Ortadel  .n 
Cain  is  a  still  more  remarkable  axamplc  of  the  decline  of  an  hitaotura] 
taate  in  the  Beat     Eta  dimanaiora  we  >-■  ■-  [|  oonaasie 

of  n  w|iiaro  Mock  of  trailding  measuring  157  ft.  each  way.  sad,  with 
the  attached  courtyard  Burroundod  by  Broaden,  tin  whale  measures 
S6A  ft.  Iiy  I**'!.  Its  plan,  too,  ia  unexoeptioaabm,  being  ■ 
Miinnoiintod  bya  dome  BO  ft.  in  diameter  internally, and  (bur  sem> 
domes  of  pure  Ccnatantuwpalitan  type.1  In  addition  to  the*  advan 
i-i ■_' -.-..  its  matariftTw  are  richer  than  any  used  for  a  similar  pnxpOM  in 
an]    mosque  in  modern  times,  the  walls  intensify  being  all  covered 

« itli  Hliilm  <i(  i  irii  -lit. 1 1  ,i  1 .1  l-ii^-i  it  of  the  mast  beautiful  tints I  il  was 

maotati ll  oral  the 

.  ..i.  not,  bul  the  mosqne  was  left  unliuislied  at  the  death  of  its 
rounder  In  I842.1 

Notwithstanding  all  these  i  I  ■  aiding  must  In.  pro- 

loanesds  failure  in  an  arobitecturel  poini  of  new,  tea  the  same  reason 
thai  the  elnmli  at Momrta  fails.  ><•,  ,tUu  tfn-  larliodrals  nf  Boulogne  and 
Gran  ■ — baoaasa  of  the  wanl  of  anewledge  of  the  prineipli  a  of  design 
..ii  the  part  of  their  architects,  m  ■  detsiu  neither  express 

the  ootnttruotion  am  are  elegant  in  themselves,  Externally,  the  mosque 
ttasH  is  piened  with  two  aunty*  of  plain  Qnoamanianted  windows, 
which,  without  any  grenping,  oartainly  do  not  indicate  tl 
Thearohesof  the  vaults  an.'  imt  lm night  through  to  the  ootajde,  alia 
the  ease  tnvariablj  at  Constantinople ;  the  roof  is  so  lint  and  bo  plain 
Chat  tin'  group  of  domes  and  BenuVdnmas  that  crown  it  lose  half  the 
value,  us  far  as  Ban  is  oonoemedjand  all  the  poetry  they  might  [wssoss, 
if  growing  naturally  <mt  of  the  ooastraotiaa  below.  AiM  to  Qua  thai 
;uv  iu  a  had,  ill-understood  ('urinthian  style,  mingled  with 

leaandBoooi rnemanta  of  all  sarin,  and  it  will  be  at 

ii.  nodemtaad  bow  ma  the  noblesl  design  may  have  1  -l^-h  destroyed, 
[ntamally,  the  efleol   »  wry  much    uon    nlessSng,    The  light, 

■] -ii  subdued,  i-  ;-niii.-ii!ii  ,  tin  materials  rich,  and  the  ■ 

not  oftensivi  .    while  the  plan  and  mode  of  moftag  by  d ■    and 

.  i;.  toon  thai  wen  a  U  runtini  ooold  bardlj  apoiJ  it.    The 


1    ll     i..   in    bet,   «    ri'tin-luilii'ii    mi    ii 
u.fui'wIiM   Mnallff  malo  of  tt»    Hesqaa 

■ 
behitactwa.'  wooaml  MS} 

i  |i  Med   i<>r    tlic   iliwuiuiuu* 


hamajlnn  tun  [ii i  liu  i.uM.i  :■_  I I , 

(imeiirnl  far  ON  lis   iln-  )£■  i  .'.■■■    W 

■ 

1  Boo  liiUi.iiU'iion.  p|i.S3lo37. 
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consequence  ol  all  i  ln>  i>  tlmi,  us   an  uiti  rior,  this   rnoeguo  will  staud 
it  comparison  with  slotost  say  building  iu  Europe  of  its  own  age. 

Tho  rvul    ilitli'iHiiicf,  linwi'v.-'r,  U>tuirn    this   ruosque   In    the  citadel 
anil   the  older  mosques  in   the  city  of  Cairo  below,  does  no!  exist   i 
dither  the  dimensions  ot  the  original  conception  of  the  building  so 
stood  is  in  the  mod*  of  Dairying  it  into  effect.     In  the  olden  time  tbe 
Bzohited  would  merely  have  arranged    his  building,  probably  very 
much  as  this  one  ie  laid  out,  and  would  have  provided  :' 
^traction  should  be  truthful  and   truthfully  expressed  both  i 
•  int.    All  the  moulding,  with  the  capitals,  braokets,  At,,  would  htm 
been  built,  in  block,  and,  ;is  the  structure  progressed,  one  block  would 
have  l«on  handed  over    to   one   carver    to  I"    completed,  mother  bo 
another.       He    would  then  hevi    employed  the  iulayer  ou  one  part, 
tin'  painter  co  another,  and    the  gilder  where  In-  eervio 
required  j  and  aU  thoa    men   ivmkiiijj  <>.-i-r  1m  i .  .-ui-li  ^   master  in  hu 

own  department,  would    have  produced   thai    multiplicity  c toned 

with  unity  we  mi  mmJi  admire  in  the  old  huildings      The 
is,  this  okas  of  artist  does  aol  now  exist  in  Cairo ;  and  the  architect 
must  put  into  bis  design  as  much  thought  as  I"-  bat  time-  for,  ox  u 
i.'quiblc  of  1'Xi.Ttinjj;,  '"'fen.-  ho  logins  it.     As  ho  first  oonoeivee  it,  i 
is  erected,  and  when  the  crescent  in  put  on  the  top  of  the  dome  the 
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whole  is  considered  complete.  Surely  we  ought  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  he  surprised  at  the  cold  and  unsatisfactory  result 
that  is  produced  by  this  process  in  this  instance.1  Yet  it  probably 
pleases  those  that  worship  in  it  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  older 
buildings,  which  excite  such  admiration  in  our  eyes  ;  but  it  can  only 
do  so  in  consequence  of  its  size  and  the  richness  of  its  materials ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  decay  of  taste,  or  of  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Art,  on  the  part  of  any  peoplo,  than  the  assumption 
that  these  two  qualities  can  ever  be  of  any  value  except  as  mere 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  the  higher  qualities  of  taste  and  design 
which  can  alone  make  a  work  of  Art  valuable. 


Falaces. 

Although,  from  the  same  strong  conservative  feeling  connected 
with  religious  buildings,  the  mosques  of  the  Turks  have  hitherto,  like 
those  of  Imcknow  and  Delhi,  escaped  from  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
copying  school,  the  same  assertion  cannot  be  made  with  regard  to  their 
palaces.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Western  Powers  have  erected  for 
themselves  palaces  at  I 'era  in  styles  peculiar  to  the  various  countries 
which  they  represent;  and  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  learnt  to 
admire  these,  as  they  have  l)cen  taught  to  believe  in  every  form  of  tho 
civilisation  of  Western  Europe,  and,  more  than  this,  have  employed 
tho  architects  deputed  to  build  tho  ambassadorial  residences  to  erect 
palaces  for  themselves. 

The  view  on  the  next  page  of  one  of  the  Sultan's  New  Palaces  on 
tho  Bosphorus  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  prochictions  of  this  new 
school.  Instead  of  tho  old  plan  of  designing  every  part  with  referenco 
to  tho  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  bo  applied,  of  making  every  window 
and  pillar  tell  its  own  tale,  and  of  carving  every  detail  with  referenco 
to  the  situation  and  the  light  in  which  it  was  to  bo  placed,  wo  havo  hero 
a  design  which  any  clever  draftsman  could  completo  in  all  essentials 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  which,  when  finished,  would  be  as 
siii table  for  tho  climate  or  tho  purposes  of  St.  Petcrsburgh  or  Wash- 
ington as  for  a  palace  of  a  Tiirkish  Sultan  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  !  Though  there  is  no  vulgarity  and  no  gross  architectural 
solecism  in  tho  design,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  see  how  the  art  could 
well  sink  lower  than  the  stage  here  represented. 


1  On  the  right  of  the  drawing  is  a  oust-  factoring  towns.  As  it  is  very  offensive 
iron  clock-tower,  which  must,  with  tho  in  its  native  land,  it  will  bo  imdcrbtood 
machinery,  havo  been  ordered  from  some  how  much  more  so  it  is  in  this  situation ; 
firm  in   Birmingham,  as  the  mouldings  j  but  even  then  it  is  questionable  whether 


and  decorations  aro  all  in  that  class  of 
Gothic  which  we  find  adorning  steam- 
engines  and  water-tanks  in  our  manu- 


it  is  in  worse  taste  than  tho  alabaster 
fountain  occupying  the  centre  of  the  court 
of  tho  mosque. 


,;,i.  I.,  t  b  n  i 


consequence  of  all  tin.-  is  that,  as  an  interior,  tliis   sque 

ii  oompuisoii  with  almost  any  building  in   Europe  of  its  own  age. 

The  real  iifforenoB,  however,  between  this  mosque-  in   the  cdtado] 
and   the  older  masque*    in   the  city  of  Cairo  l>elow,  does  not  exist   in 
i-iilii-i'   ilii'  dimensions  or   the   original  conception  of  the  btdldin 
much  u  in  the  modi!  of  larrying  it  into  cfl'ect.     In  the  uhleii  1 1 1 1 1  ■  ■  rli< 
architect   would  merely  have    arranged    his   building,  probably   i 
much  as  this  one  ia  laid  out,  and  would  have  provided   th 
struetion  should  I*  truthful  and   truthfully  expressed   both 
out.     All  the  moulding,  with   the  capitals,  brsi  kets,  .Ic,  would   tnva 
been  built  in  block,  snd,  as   the  structure  progressed,  one  block  would 
have  l«>en  handed  over    In    one    carver    to  be  completed,  another  i 
another,       He    would  then  hiive  employed  the  inlayer  on  one  ] 
i In    [liiind-r  mi   ii n"i in  r,  :n mI    tin-  frildcr   where    his  services  might  I 
required;  and  all   these  men  working  top" tier,  i  «h  a    i 

Own   department,    would    have    produced    that    in  ii  1 1 1  [  ill  i  in    ]  iiu>  i 

with  unity  we  so  much  admire  in  (he  old  buildings,     The  D 

is,  this  class  of  artist  does  not  now  exist  in  Cairo ;  and  the  arohited 

must  put  into  his  design  as  h    thought  as  he  has  time  fin 

i  -;i  |  ml  ill-  nf  exerliii^,  Imliii'i'  hi:  Infills  it.       An   he   first  wnei    ■ 

«  erected,  ami  when  the  crescent  its  put  on   the  top  of  the  doGQt    tin 
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whole  is  considered  complete.  Surely  we  oiight  not,  Tinder  these 
circumstances,  to  he  surprised  at  the  cold  and  unsatisfactory  result 
that  is  produced  by  this  process  in  this  instance.1  Yet  it  probably 
pleases  those  that  worship  in  it  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  older 
buildings,  which  excite  such  admiration  in  our  eyes  ;  but  it  can  only 
do  so  in  consequence  of  its  size  and  the  richness  of  its  materials ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  decay  of  taste,  or  of  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Art,  on  the  part  of  any  people,  than  the  assumption 
that  these  two  qualities  can  ever  be  of  any  value  except  as  mere 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  the  higher  qualities  of  taste  and  design 
which  can  alone  make  a  work  of  Art  valuable. 


Falacfs. 

Although,  from  the  same  strong  conservative  feeling  connected 
with  religious  buildings,  the  mosques  of  the  Turks  have  hitherto,  like 
those  of  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  escaped  from  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
copying  school,  the  same  assertion  cannot  be  made  with  regard  to  their 
palaces.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Western  Powers  have  erected  for 
themselves  palaces  at  I 'era  in  styles  peculiar  to  the  various  countries 
which  they  represent;  and  tho  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  learnt  to 
admire  these,  as  they  have  l>ecn  taught  to  believe  in  every  form  of  the 
civilisation  of  Western  Europe,  and,  more  than  this,  have  employed 
tho  architects  deputed  to  build  the  ambassadorial  residences  to  erect 
palaces  for  themselves. 

The  view  on  the  next  page  of  one  of  tho  Sultan's  New  Palaces  on 
the  Bosphorus  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  productions  of  this  new 
school.  Instead  of  the  old  plan  of  designing  every  part  with  referenco 
to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  bo  applied,  of  making  every  window 
and  pillar  tell  its  own  tale,  and  of  carving  every  detail  with  reference 
to  tho  situation  and  the  light  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed,  we  have  hero 
a  design  which  any  clever  draftsman  could  complete  in  all  essentials 
l)etween  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  which,  when  finished,  would  be  as 
suitable  for  tho  climate  or  the  purposes  of  St.  Petersburgh  or  Wash- 
ington as  for  a  palace  of  a  Turkish  Sultan  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  !  Though  there  is  no  vulgarity  and  no  gross  architectural 
solecism  in  the  design,  it  would  l>c  difficult  to  see  how  the  art  could 
well  sink  lower  than  the  stage  here  represented. 


1  On  the  right  *jf  tho  drawing  is  a  cast-  fucturing  towns.  As  it  is  very  offensive 
iron  clock- tower,  which  must,  *ith  the  in  its  native  land,  it  will  he  understood 
machinery,  have  been  ordered  from  some  how  much  more  so  it  is  in  this  situation  ; 
firm  in  Birmingham,  as  tho  mouldings  '  but  even  then  it  is  questionable  whether 
and  decorations  arc  all  in  that  class  of  ,  it  is  in  worse  taste  than  the  alabaster 
Gothic  which  we  find  adorning  steam-  !  fountain  occupying  the  centre  of  the  court 
engines  and  water-tanks  in  our  manu-    of  the  masque. 
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(Vnothi  i  palao    in  I  'onstaDtinoplc.  h 
hv  tiM'    late   Sultan   Abdul    Medjid  at   the  time  ol 
dnigDj  of  n  yonng  Armenian  artist,  named  Bakaii,  is  in  many  respects 
ln'iti'i'  than  tin-  lust   iiH'iitiiinvil.  in  sniiic  worse.     As  will  be  acra  frotu 
i  In-  view.il  is  rich  in  detail  and  full  of  di-si^ii  i<>  ,-m  >.'\fi'u!  rarely  round 

i) li-in  Imil'iiniis  i'I'  (lie  I  'liiKsiVtil  si'IukiI.    It   is  iimn'  like  a  design  it) 

i In-  1'l.iirivsi'i'  style  el'  i  In-  Spanish  architects  of  the  ItJth  contwy  than 

anything  thai  has  been  d ■  since  thai  time,  and  it"  the  d 

good  in  themselves,  or  appropriate,  the  effect  would  ho  all  th 

.I.  sired  ;  trot  ii  was  a  misl  .  adopt  b ich  that  wn« 

Classic*],  and  mis  it  with  so  much  opposed  to  all  the  principles:  of 
that  ,-u  l,-, 

Although  therefore  ibis  second  example  has  not  the  i  d 
like  coldness  uf  the  first  design,  it  is  nearly  as  luisati 
from  very  different  causes.     The  find   shows  no  evidence  of  tin 
and    has    hardly   n    Bnffieioney   of   oroamenl    foi     its  situation    ■ 
pnrpoeea.     The  second  has   an    almost    siijwrflnity  of  ornament,   en 
nl.-.i  evinces  a   considerable  amount   of  design       It  fails,   liowovocr, 
producing  the  desired  effect,  lieeaiiHc  tin-  principal  part  of  thi 
are  horrowed   from  a  foreign  Ohissira]   style  h 

for  which  the;  w>  i.  im.i  ■■!  1- iii.ilU  niirmli-d ;  and  t.ho  parte  v.  M.  I,  m 
added  are  such  as  neither  accord  with  the  original  intention  at  the 
t  Irders,  nor  with  anything  sorest nl  1  ■  v  tin-  linililin-  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  details  are,  in  fact,  evidently  added  foi 


Kike,  without  any  ml  reference  to  the  eoutiwlln  sxigenoiea  ■■(  the 
in] i Mini;.  ""r  '"  order  to  adept  the  (ondgii  elanente  to  the  neotmitia 
of  llit«  climate  in  wlnon  fcbej   ere  employi  d;   neither  hew    the]  mj 

jinrliriiliir   P  B  KDOB    I"    the    I    I  I  Of    llu-  Stil'limc  I'ortO. 

They  holt  between  eD  then    end  the  ponded  erofciteol 
exhibited  the  oanfnmoD  of  lii*  own  brain,  while  be  bod  el  bis  dispose] 

ll'*y.    Illiltwinls,    tlllil     111  Wills    t"    [iMtllli  i T  I  (  . .  I     ,,. 

baUding  to  any  in  Europe. 

It  i.«  to  i«'  (bored  thai  there  a  too  ttitie  ritefity  lofl  in  Uw    C 
iu  Hue  Turk 

or  riee  again  (a  wet  ■  degree  of  power  as  to  !-■  ahl   to  thak<  off 

■    the   rYi  i 
They  hove  art   yef  hi    wnrtofaed  Eton  ■■■ 

ml  their  Arohiteotare  i<-  -'ill  battel  then  that  of  Lnoau 
wmt  [if.  i  ±   r  i .  - 
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and  protection  is  only  another  word  for  degradation  that  sooner  or 
later  must  lead  to  extinction. 

In  Europe  the  Turks  have  been  too  mixed  a  people,  too  little  at 
home,  and  too  insecure  in  their  possessions,  to  have  ever  done  much 
for  Art,  notwithstanding  the  instincts  of  their  race,  and  their  ex- 
pulsion would  now  be  no  loss  in  this  respect;  though  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  any  of  the  subject  nationalities  who  might  succeed  them 
seem  at  all  likely  to  surpass  them  in  this  respect.  Up  to  this  moment 
at  least  the  Greeks  of  the  Levant  have  not  shown  the  smallest  apti- 
tude for  Art  in  any  of  its  forms ;  and  although  with  more  leisure  and 
letter  opportunities  there  may  bo  a  prospect  of  improvement,  even 
this  at  present  seems  very  doubtful. 
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The  steps  by  which  the  Classic  styles  were  introduced  into  America 
by  the  Spaniards  were  identical  with  those  which  led  the  Portiiguese 
to  adopt  it  as  their  style  of  Architecture  in  the  East,  and  the  results 
were  practically  the  same  in  both  countries. 

Religious  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  in  Spain  at  the  time  when 
the  New  World  was  discovered  by  Columbus;  and  the  enormous 
wealth  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  whether 
resulting  from  plunder  or  from  the  successful  working  of  the  mines, 
naturally  led  so  priest-favouring  a  people  to  dedicate  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  newly-acquired  wealth  to  religious  purposes.  The 
consequence  was  that  very  soon  every  city  in  the  New  World  built  its 
cathedral,  every  town  its  churches,  and  every  hacienda  its  chapel ;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  unjust  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  was  in  any  degree 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  architectural  design. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  inartistic  the  Spaniards  had 
shown  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  Renaissance  styles  in  their  own 
country,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  obtained  from  the  artists 
of  Italy  and  France,  and  it  could  hardly  l>e  expected  that  they  would 
do  even  as  well  in  the  New  World.  The  priests,  who,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  were  the  architects  there,  had  none  of  them  received  the 
necessary  professional  education.  They  had  a  certain  recollection  of 
what  was  done  in  their  own  country,  and  may  have  possessed  imper- 
fect drawings  of  the  more  celebrated  churches  of  their  day.  But  to 
adapt  these  to  altered  circumstances,  and  to  carry  them  out  in  detail 
with  native — or  at  least  with  local— artists,  was  as  difficult  (if  not 
more  so)  as  to  make  a  new  design.  The  consequence  is  that  most  of 
the  churches  of  New  Spain,  though  many  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  splendour,  are  singularly  plain  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view ;  or,  what  is  worse,  vulgar  and  pretentious  from  an  affectation 
of  Classical  Art,  either  misunderstood  or  misapplied. 

The  largest  and  finest  of  all  the  churches  erected  in  the  New 
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i.i 1 1  only  of  the  same  width  as  the  central  aisle,  ha  it  is  understood 
that  the  design  foi  this  church  wore  sent  out  from  Europe,  it  avoid* 
many  nf  the  faults  which  are  no  offensive  in  some  of  the  othaz 
■  li  ii  i  <  1  [i  s  of  this  city,  Indeed  the  hirt'liitci'turiil  amm^i-iinni  i.r  ilM. 
interior  may  be  called  singularly  happy  tor  this  class  of  bunding. 
The  entablature,  which  always  formed  the  great  rtrunblingbloek  of 
architects  in   thi  ■  ther  omitted  ;  and  th 

direct  from  tho  capitals  of  the  Doric  half-columns,  which  i  i 
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church  designed  to  disj>ense  with  this  feature ;  though  it  can  hardly 
l>e  doubted  hut  that  externally  the  loss  of  effect  is  considerable  from 
this  cause.  Even  if  it  must  Ik)  admitted  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
tall  dome  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  modern  church  has  not 
been  quite  successfully  accomplished  hitherto,  there  seems  littlo  doubt 
but  that  with  the  engineering  talent  of  the  present  day  that  difficulty 
also  might  be  overcome ;  and  that  a  great  dome  might  bo  fitted  to  a 
nave,  at  least  as  wide  as  two-thirds  of  its  diameter,  without  any 
offensive  display  of  mechanical  expedients.  If  this  were  done  with 
judgment  and  taste,  we  should  probably  have  an  architectural  effect 
such  as  has  not  vet  lieen  seen ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  New  World  we 
must  look  for  anything  so  artistic  or  so  desirable. 

As  at  (ioa,  some  of  the  cloisters  attached  to  the  great  monastic 
establishments  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere  are  more  pleasing  specimens 
of  Architectural  Art  than  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  One 
in  particular,  attached  to  the  Convent  of  Na.  Sa.  de  la  Merced,  is  as 
bright  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Lupiana  (Woodcut  No.  89),  or  any- 
thing in  Spain.  It  possesses  that  happy  arrangement  of  two  smaller 
arcades  over  one  wider  arch  below,  as  in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice; 
except  that  in  this  instance  nothing  has  l)cen  put  over  them,  and  as 
the  whole  detail  is  rich  and  elalxjrate,  the  effect  is  extremely  pleasing. 

There  are  no  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Mexico  remarkable  as 
Architectural  designs.  Many  arc  large  and  highly  ornamented,  but 
they  are  only  bad  copies  of  buildings  at  home,  having  no  local  pecu- 
liarity to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  mother  country,  except 
what  is  universal  in- colonial  design— that  clumsiness  in  executing 
the  various  details  and  profiling  the  Classical  moulding,  which  so 
shocks  any  one  who  has  imbued  himself  with  the  beauty  of  Classical 
Art  in  this  respect. 

Pkki\ 

The  cathedral  of  Arcquipa,  in  Peru,  is  probably  as  good  an 
example  as  could  well  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
art  of  Architecture  in  the  emancipated  colonies  of  Spain  at  the 
present  day.  The  original  cathedral  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1U21,  from  the  designs  of  an  architect,  named  Andrea  Espinosa,  and 
was  completed  in  1050.  This  building  was,  however,  abnost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  shortly  after  which 
time  the  rebuilding  was  commenced,  on  the  same  plan  and  general 
outline  as  the  former  edifice,  but  with  such  improvements  in  detail 
as  the  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Architectural  design  seemed  to 
suggest.1 

1  For  this  information,  ami  tor  the  woodcut,  1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Clements  Marklmm,  the  well-known  author  of  several  works  on  Peru,  and  the  intro- 
ducer of  bark  into  India. 
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crowns  the  building.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  important  instance 
known  of  this  curious  inversion  of  the  European  principle  of  design, 
and  it  is  so  nearly  successful  that  a  very  little  more  would  have 
made  it  quite  so.  If  the  larger  Corinthian  Order  had  only  been  used 
as  square  piers  or  buttresses,  marking  the  divisions  of  the  interior, 
their  use  would  have  l>een  understood  and  their  effect  most  pleasing. 
A  very  monumental  effect  is  also  obtained  by  the  lower  storey 
being  pierced  only  by  the  entrances,  and  the  upper  by  a  few  well- 
proportioned  windows  widely  spaced.  The  towers  are  perhaps  a 
little  too  low,  but  their  form  was  probably  the  only  one  that  ought 
to  Ik)  adopted  in  a  country  so  subject  to  earthquakes;  and,  even  as  it 
is,  they  are  well  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  facade  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  their  design  is  pleasing  and  free  from  any 
instance  of  l>ad  taste. 

The  features  that  principally  detract  from  the  beauty  of  this 
facade  arise  from  the  peculiarity  so  often  remarked  upon  in  the 
previous  pages,  of  men  undertaking  to  design  in  a  style  with  all 
the  details  of  which  they  are  not  practically  familiar.  At  Mousta, 
at  Boulogne,  at  (Joa,  or  Calcutta,  where  buildings  are  erected  by 
persons  who  have  not  mastered  the  details  of  the  style,  they  commit 
the  same  faults  that  a  man  would  make  who  would  attempt  to  write 
a  poem  in  Latin  without  knowing  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of 
the  language.  However  grand  and  good  their  conceptions  may  be, 
thev  are  marred  by  the  defective  mode  in  whicli  thev  are  expressed. 
and  ho  it  always  will  be  till  men  learn  to  build  as  they  write — in  the 
vernacular. 

North  Amekica. 

When  wo  turn  from  what  was  done  in  Mexico  and  Feru  to  examine 
the  Architectural  forms  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  we 
become  instantly  awn  re  of  the  enormous  difference  of  race  and  religion 
that  prevails  between  the  two  great  sections  of  that  continent. 

The  old  Scandinavian  or  Dutch  settlers  built  their  meeting- 
houses for  prayer,  or  their  neat  quaint  dwellings,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  precepts  of  Palladio,  and  with  the  same  supreme  contempt 
for  Mediaeval  Art  as  it  prevailed  in  Europe  for  three  centuries  after 
it  ceased  to  be  a  real  art;  and  the  Puritan  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
followed  and  superseded  them,  showed  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
difference to  Architectural  ornament  as  has  characterised  their  race 
at  all  times,  except  when  their  national  vanity  is  piqued  into  rivalry 
with  some  other  nation  of  more  artistic  tendencies.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  colonisation  of 
this  country,  till  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  there 
was  hardly  one  single  building  erected  in  Northern  America  which  is 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  as  an  example  of  Architectural  Art. 
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When  after  the  termination  of  that  war  it  became  the  "  manifest 
destiny  "  of  the  United  States  to  surpass  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  Art  as  in  everything  else,  they  set  about  doing  something  to  justify 
the  boast  they  were  so  fond  of  proclaiming. 

Hitherto  their  attempts  have  been  less  siiccessful  than  even  those 
of  the  mother-country ;  and  there  is  with  them  less  prospect  of  im- 
provement than  with  us.  An  American  has  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  do,  and  is  always  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  do  it,  ever  to  submit  to 
the  long,  patient  study  and  discipline  requisite  to  master  any  one 
style  of  Architecture  perfectly.  Still  less  is  ho  likely  to  submit  to 
that  amount  of  self-negation  which  is  indispensable  if  a  man  would 
attempt  to  be  original.  Why  should  he  stop  to  design  each  detail  to 
the  place  it  is  intended  to  occupy  ?  Why  should  he  try  to  proportion 
every  part  harmoniously,  or  to  apply  each  ornament  appropriately  ? 
Why  submit  to  all  this  drudgery,  when  Classic  pillars  and  Gothic 
pinnacles  stuck  on  ad  libitum  get  over  all  difficulties,  and  satisfy 
himself  and  his  employers  ?  The  perfection  of  Art  in  an  American's 
eyes  would  be  attained  by  the  invention  of  a  self-acting  machine, 
which  should  prodiice  plans  of  cities  and  designs  for  Gothic  churches 
or  Classic  municipal  buildings,  at  so  much  per  foot  super,  and  so  save 
all  further  trouble  or  thought. 

The  planning  of  cities  has  in  America  been  always  practically 
performed  by  these  means;  the  process  being  to  take  a  sheet  of 
machine-ruled  paper,  and,  determining  the  scale  that  is  to  be  used, 
to  divide  the  whole  into  equal  squares,  easily  staked  out,  and  the 
contents  of  which  are  easily  computed.  Whether  the  ground  is  flat 
or  undulating — whether  the  river  or  shore  on  which  it  is  situated  is 
straight  or  curved — whatever  the  accident  of  the  situation,  or  the 
convenience  of  traffic — this  simple  plan  enables  any  man  to  lay  out 
a  city  in  a  morning;  and  if  he  can  do  this,  why  should  he  spend 
weeks  or  months  in  carefully  contouring  the  ground?  Why  pro- 
portion his  streets  to  the  traffic  they  are  intended  to  convey  ?  Why 
draw  complicated  curves  so  difficult  to  set  out,  and  so  puzzling  to 
calculate?  Why,  in  short,  think,  when  the  thing  can  be  done 
without  thought?  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  by  this  process  the 
most  prosaic  ugliness  has  Ixjen  stamped  on  every  city  of  the  Union 
hitherto  laid  out,  when,  by  a  little  pains  and  a  little  more  thought, 
far  more  beautiful  and  more  convenient  cities  might  have  been 
produced.  This  may  be  true;  biit  the  first  process  answers  all  the 
puq>oses  of  a  people  who  have  so  little  feeling  for  Art  that  they  do  not 
perceive  its  deformity.  The  latter  requires  both  time  and  thought, 
and  why  should  they  expend  theirs  upon  it  while  the  other  supplies 
their  wants  ? l 


1  Though  the  Americans  have  carried 
this  principle  to  excess,  it  must  be  con- 


fessed  that  all   cities  which  have  been 
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The  same  syHtem  prevails  in  their  buildings.  If  not  bo  absolutely 
mechanical  as  their  plans,  it  is  still  true  that  their  principal  drawing 
instrument  is  a  pair  of  scissors;  and  a  machine  might  guide  these 
almost  as  well  as  a  human  hand,  were  it  not  that  after  being  pinned 
together  the  design  must  generally  lx>  attenuated  and  pared  down  to 
suit  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the 
defects  of  their  system,  the  Americans  have  lately  shown  a  great 
desire  to  display  their  wealth  in  architectural  magnificence,  and  to 
rival  the  Old  World  in  this  respect ;  and  have  produced  some  very 
showy  buildings,  but  certainly  not  one  that  can  be  seriously  com- 
mended as  an  artistic  design,  and  still  less  any  one  which  can  be 
quoted  as  a  well  thought-out  expression  of  a  mind  imbued  with 
architectural  taste  and  knowledge. 


Washington. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or,  at  least, 
the  one  of  which  they  are  most  proud  is  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city,  though  scarcely  deserving 
all  the  praise  that  has  been  l>estowed  Tipon  it. 

41  The  original  design  of  the  Capitol  was  partly  by  Dr.  William 
Thornton  and  partly  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe.  The  corner  (?  foundation) 
stone  was  laid  by  General  Washington  in  September,  1793,  and  the 
original  building  was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C. 
Bui  finch,  as  architect,  in  18:30."  J  This  building,  however,  only  ex- 
tended 352  feet  north  and  south,  and  was  comprised  in  the  centre  block 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (Woodcut  No.  284).  Recently  two 
wings  have  Ixien  added  to  it.  more  than  doubling  its  extent,  and  it 
now  measures  (580  feet  north  and  south  by  280  east  and  west,  across 
the  central  porticoes  (Woodcut  No.  285).  The  central  dome,  too, 
though  part  of  the  original  design,  has  only  just  licen  completed,  and, 
with  these  additions,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  our  Parliament 
Houses,  the  most  extensive  and  most  highly  ornamented  legislative 
palace  in  the  world. 

rectangular  ugliness,  which  is  only  avoided  mired  the  plan  of  the  new  town  of 
in  those  which  grow.  The  cities  which  ;  Edinburgh.  In  laying  out  towns,  this 
the  Greek  colonists  founded  in  Asia  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  useful  as 
Minor,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  |  avoiding  some  practical  difficulties ;  but 
Sea,  were  all  more  or  less  rectangular,  j  it  certainly  is  absolutely  destructive  of  all 
Alexandria  was  completely  so.  The  cities  I  picturesqueness  or  beauty;  and  no  city 
the  Romans  founded  in  this  country  were  !  so  arranged  can  ever  display  with  pleasing 
generally  rectangular  in  plan.  The  Bas-  I  effect  such  specimens  of  Architectural 
tides,  which  our  Edward  founded  at  Art  as  it  may  possess. 
Guienne  and  elsewhere  in  France,  were  j  l  Owen's  *  Hints  on  Public  Architect 
as  formal  as  New  York  or  Philadelphia  ;  •  hire/  p.  9.  4to.  New  York,  1849. 
and  in  the  dark  ages  of  our  Art  we  ad- 
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The  genera]  ordinance  of  tin-  arobitcctnre ei  Uu  Capitol  somewhat 
reaerablea  that  of  our  Bomeraet  Ronsa,  which,  being  then  the  Eaahko 

able  liiiil.lin-  1,1'  i  In    day,  loubt  inflneaoed  the  design.     The  l  aae 

mi  rit.  however,  in  the  Eugliah  example,  Lb  i  attar  proportioned  to  the 

Order ;    thi    raattoatiou,   Bap«  tally  of    the   arches,   Ln   the   American 

painfully  bad I  detracts  greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the 


w iii ill-.  The  great  features,  however,  ,>i  the  Cepihd  an  the  splendid 
miigua  ol  porticoes  of  ft  o»  standing  pillan  trUi  b  adorn  all  it--  fronts, 
eapaciall]  the  sestets,  and   thi    magirifioent  flighte  of  eteps  that  lead 

np  iu  them.     i 18  Oorinthien  otdamna  an  - ployed,  each  80  feel  La 

height,  exclusive  Hi  the  boa  tease,  which,  had  far  batter  been in,-, I  . 

while  their  pediments, 1  the  rations  breaks  In  the  building,  give 

.,  v.ui-  rj  ..t'.. mil uc  to  the  whole,  and  ■  play  at  thrill  and  shade  hardly 
bob  t" nii'i  in  any  tAhta  building  ol  !l 

:  i.;itiiii  of  the  whole,  however,  ia  the  dona;  shown  in  eh> 
rati ml  section  Ln  the  wooden!  on  page  508.   The  total  !  ■ 

:i,  to  the  aper  of  the  statuo  is  287  fl  B  in.,  awl  the  Internal 
dii iter  of  the  rotunda  ia  M  ft  2  in.1    it  La  tbnsnihez  man  than  one- 


tUegibaw- 

ji.ii.  in. iy  [  i.  ii,  i. ,  in  sbsolM  Ij    '  ■-  .kfa  u 
.iiii  qpuo.    i'!n ■>■  m  lab n   boa    1 1;    '■'•■■  \ 
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tenth  less  than  our  St.  Paul's,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied,  but 
in  some  other  respects  its  design  may  t>e  considered  as  equal  if  not 
superior.  Its  styloliate  certainly  is  better  than  that  of  any  dome 
of  its  class  yet  executed,  and  on  the  whole  it  certainly  rises  as 
pleasingly  from  its  substructure  as  any  similar  dome.  One  of  its 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  is  that  the  whole  above  the  stylobate 
is  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  No  wood  and  no  stone  is  used  anywhere. 
The  absence  of  the  former  material  certainly  insures  it  against  fire ; 
but  it  was  an  unpardonable  error  to  employ  forms  so  purely  lithic 
and  so  appropriate  to  stone  architecture,  and  that  to  only,  if  iron  was 
to  bo  used.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  peristyle 
with  their  entablature  and  all  the  external  and  internal  ornaments 
up  to  the  statue  of  Columbia  are  only  cast  iron  painted  in  imitation 
of  stone.  When  the  Capitol  was  originally  commenced,  a  dome  some- 
thing of  this  form  and  of  these  dimensions  no  doubt  formed  part  of 
the  design ;  but  then  it  was  intended,  of  course  to  lie  in  stone  and 
wood,  like  that  of  St.  Paul's.  When,  however,  it  wras  determined  to  sub- 
stitute iron  it  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake  not  at  once  to  introduce  forms 
more  appropriate  to  the  material.  Had  they,  for  instance,  adopted 
a  cone  like  that  erected  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
they  might  have  had  a  hall  at  least  twice  the  diameter,  and  quite  as 
capable  of  ornamental  effect  as  this,  for  far  less  money,  and  one  that 
would  not  in  any  way  have  interfered  with  the  effect  of  the  building, 
which  this  one  does  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Internally,  the  Rotunda  is  certainly  even  much  less  successful  than 
it  is  externally.  In  the  first  place,  a  circular  room  94  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  only  four  small  doors  leading  into  it  10  and  V>  ft.  high  and  4  and 
(>  ft.  wide,  while  the  room  itself  is  180  feet  in  height,  is  an  architectural 
solecism  that  no  amount  of  art  could  redeem  ;  and  in  this  instance  the 
extreme  plainness  of  the  lower  part — there  are  only  twelve  very 
commonplace  pilasters  with  a  few  panels  — compared  with  the  richness 
of  the  upper  part,  renders  the  absurdity  still  more  glaring.  If  Barry's 
central  hall  of  our  Parliament  Houses  (Woodcut  No.  218)  had  only  been 
a  little  more  equal  to  it  in  horizontal  dimensions,  it  would  have  been 
as  superior  to  this  in  proportion,  in  arrangement  of  parts,  and  in  orna- 
mentation, as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  one  design  surpassing  another. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  it  were  possible  to  institute 
a  comparison  l>etween  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  our  own  Parlia- 
ment Houses.  Their  purposes  are  identical,  their  dimensions  not 
dissimilar,  and  their  ages  near  enough  for  them  to  be  called  buildings 
of  the  same  generation.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  principle 
on  which  the  one  is  designed  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  other,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  like  com- 
paring the  Parthenon  at  Athens  with  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
Their  dimensions  are  nearly  the  same,  the  intercolumniations  alike, 
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the  purposes  identical,  but  how  can  a  comparison  be  instituted  ?  In 
the  one  the  exterior  is  the  main  feature,  in  the  other  it  is  the  interior. 
The  one  is  remarkable  for  its  simple  purity,  the  other  for  its  complex 
variety ;  while  the  feelings  the  one  was  erected  to  express  are  as 
nearly  diametrically  opposed  as  can  l>e  to  those  portrayed  in  the  other. 

There  are  the  same  differences  between  the  two  buildings  now 
under  discussion,  though  arising  only  from  fashion,  not  from  faith. 
The  Koman  was  the  style  in  vogue  when  the  Capitol  was  designed, 
the  Gothic  when  the  Parliament  Houses  were  commenced,1  and  it  was 
this  fashion,  and  not  the  fitness,  of  either  style,  that  governed  the 
design.  It  thus  happens  that  a  comparison  between  the  two  buildings 
hardly  aids  in  settling  the  question,  whether  the  Classic  or  Gothic  is 
best  suited  for  the  purpose,  the  fact  l>eing  that  both  are  wrong ;  and 
we  cannot  consequently  institute  any  reasonable  comparison  between 
them  in  this  respect.  On  one  point,  however,  we  can  see  how  both 
erred  from  mistaken  ambition  based  on  ill-understooM  principles. 
Barry  ruined  his  design  from  introducing  a  Brobdingnagian  tower,  in 
three  storeys  300  ft.  in  height,  attached  to  facades  of  three  and  four 
storeys,  but  hardly  reaching  100  feet  in  height.  It  was  proclaiming 
the  war  of  the  pigmies  and  giants,  which  could  only  end  in  being 
ridiculous.  Had  he  doubled  the  diameter  of  his  central  hall,  and 
doubled  the  height  of  the  spire  over  it  (see  Woodcut  No.  218),  it 
would  have  interfered  with  nothing,  but  have  added  dignity  to  his 
building.  So  would  a  high  iron  structure  to  the  Capitol,  however 
high  or  large  it  might  t>e  ;  but  to  add  a  dome  nearly  as  large  as.  that 
of  our  St.  Paul's  to  a  building  which  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  only  a 
three-storeyed  civic  edifice,  was  simply  to  crush  the  whole,  and  make 
that  look  insignificant2  which  might  otherwise  have  been  quite 
dignified  enough  for  its  purposes. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  there  are  few  buildings  erected  in 
modern  times  which  possess  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  appropriateness  of  purpose  combined  with  the  dignity 
necessary  for  the  senate  house  of  a  great  nation.  It  has  not  the  variety 
and  richness  of  detail  of  our  Parliament  Houses,  but  it  is  a  far  statelier 
building,  and  its  faults  are  those  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  com- 


1  By  the  time  Parliament  Houses  be-  leheni  had  originally  only  a  portico  in  its 
come  necessities  at  St.  Petersburgh,  it  is  centre,  of  uo  great  beauty  certainly,  but 
probable  that  Chinese  will  be  the  fashion-  pleasing  because  well  proportioned  to 
able  style,  in  lluat»ia  at  least,  and  that  the  building.  Latterly  a  dome  has  been 
her  senate  will  sit  in  a  proper  Dragon  erected  over  it,  much  in  the  same  pro- 
Hall.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  portion  to  it  as  the  Washington  dome  is 
would  be  much  more  absurd  thun  the  to  its  portico.  The  outlines  of  the  build- 
Ainericuu  and  English  anachronisms.         ,  ing  may  be  improved  by  the  addition,  but 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  this  may  be  the  portico  u  crushed  and  had  better  be 

t*eeu  in  London.    The  hospital  of  Beth-  removed. 
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The  Smithsonian   Institute  of  which  the  inlm- 

bitants  i»f  Waahingl ■  noarbj  ae  proud  aj  they  an  of  their  Capitol, 

though  it  differs  from  that  building  as  much  as  anj  one  can  diflor 
from  another — rude,  irregular  Mediajvalisw   being  here  thought    Hha 
perfection  of   Art,  instead  of  the  elegant  Classical    formality    "i    the 
Capitol.     It   is  of  considerable  extent,  being    !  i7    Ft 
average  breadth  of  uIk-hI  Bil ;  und  one  uf  the  towers— there  m 
or  ten  of  these,  of  various  shapes  and  sixes     reaches  a  height  of  141  fl 
Its  general   plan   is  that  of  an  abbey  church ;   the  centre  blocl 
nave     is  occupied  bj    the   Library  lielow,  thu  Museum  above 
transept  contains  the  ruinenilogical  collection  und  the  \i 

me  end  to  ln>  tin  iip»idiil  c1i;i|il'1  externally    tU] 
in   In-   a    Gollerj  of  Art, and    this   is  balanced  at   the    uthoi 
a  group    uf    lecture-rooms   and    other   conveniences.      The    -: 
N'uruiitii.  though  of  a  class  that  would   liavc  astonished  a   baron 
a  bishop  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  and    rosemblet  nu    i 
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their  boDdbtgi  its  much  as  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton    rej 

I b  of  Much  doom  Shah  Dowfait,  from  which  it  ia  Mud  to  be  copied. 

!  n lout,  representing  an  octagonal  tower  al  flu-  jum-f  imi 

of  the  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  style.     It 
iaam   "i 'fly  ■  l " -~i  "f  thosf  which  are  jiiipjumil  to  adorn  the  building. 

In   wonderful  QDBtfMt  to  the  broken   cnttHne   end    -tudied    irre- 
gularity of  the  Suiithfiouiiin  Iristitut'-   is  tin.-  oold   nwfiinn dmignod 

uniformity  i'l'  tin.-  Tru.ihiiry    lliiililiiigs  just  ■  ■ |ilctii!  m   I  In-  SHXW  ii  r  v. 

In  tliis  coiiiilry  we  iin-  jj/-tn-r;illy  DDBteBt  with  pulling  two  storeys 

of  windows  under  one  rtorej  of   pillars,  though,  once   (be   ptlhui 
then  doee  not  Been  %ny  greater  incon- 
gruity in  potting  ■  down,     In  the   pnaout  inirtaTww  then  are  three 
■    end  without  any  eppexenl  oouaactioa 
with  the  '  trim  of  the  0  «;  there  in  nothing,  in  fact, 

to  redeem  iliis  dadgn   from   the   meruit  oommanpbtoe  —  no   beauty 
■  bennoni—  with  the 
wings.     It  ■!  i.it.-  to  Hi  it)  dtelgned  efb  t 

the  m-Iii'ti  of  :■  . -i i.  -  -. - 1 -■  -.1  s ■  l .  tii.in  -m  I,  ,in  ineguhu* building ea  the 
S leonian  Enatitati 


fii 

fffii 

■« 

1111 

1 1 1 1 1 

■f- -  'ggr 


,\  Hill  III  V   r-ill||-;(|ii>tlitl   illhtitlllidll.  Ill"   Wllil'll   till      * 

proud,  is  the  Qirard  College,  Philadelphia.     It   i 

i-ijtli'H  *_•  futility  'litlWi'iii  t ill.. si-  thai  governed   tin-  di 

Smithsonian  [ustitate,  thai  either  the  word 

meanings,  or  those  who  built  if  did  Dol   l<  i  tanil   the  term. 

......    instead  of  Uorid    Nurman,   thi    i 

i: hi    temple   218   Ft.    long,   hul   witli  the   rather  ilwfii   | 

■■■   width  <>r   150  ft,     '1'ln-  coin -  aw  0  ft.  in  dJ  m»  '■ 

55  in  In  ight.      I'"  ""_  of  Ido,  ii  would  rcnllj   1m  a  verj   fair  !    i 

\\'.illnill;i.  urn-  ii  in  it  thai  w  lull-  the  Cells  uughl  tu  Imve  !■■  ■ 
instead  a  verj  ordinary  win m on  place  twimtiirevwl  wdlejrj 
■  1 1<  I . ■  - . l  in  ii  cage  of  pillars. 


£;£&' 
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Tho  United  Btatet  Banh  in  the  ■  aai  oil  |  i    e  grand  1 1 

tfrujile-  at ■  i  - 1 1 « l .  iii  1<  Ml      lii  11  with  i  In'  nun,-  two  (tolWfl  ttiiTmiglintit, 

in  the  Cella,iritii  tho  additional  ini groitj  thai  the  npner  rtore?  Eim 

«nmll.  eqnare,  bedroom-tike  (rindowa,  which  give  ■    (real   appeanuicG 
of  nwinHi     ■  Though   tin-  Exchange  of    Philadelphia 

i-  .1  fax  in-'i'    plowing  ipecaaen.     lis 

aimularoathjUILedo,  i:  ■■  -nl.  i-vmroanai "'I 

uf  thought  iiii'I  demgn  oeld fotwd  in  Ihht  ooratry,  and,  the  dateila 

being  f  lorintbian,  ii  in  eared  Brora  either  vnlguity  ot  «•<•  iiiiiww.  il gh 

■■:   ttliv  n'iil  ,nvliitri-tunil  imjHirteacA. 

Then  iiiT  i  number  of  buildhaga  of  (hi*  ebtea  (n  the  nriowcitHi 

■ ..  i d  of  which  an  big,  > Hah,  imi  Botosa,  eofarai  ia 

known  in  Bhtrope,  either  m '1  rfgn  of  He  ontUno  or  the 

appropriatomeBi  ol  i'  ■  .I  I  ii:-      Mi.   .  difloai  on  eririoh  the  Aawricsu 

■I    thiir    '  / 1  1 1  ■  ■      I    ■  Al   r-|.  -  KK  llii'Sl;if  (  ':i)iitnU.  ill   wliidi  III.. 

■■!   ii"   bub  i I-  iii  Stetee  mm  ii    i,  r.n-lir mt 

i  >!>■■  of  iti-  ni"-i  r nt  and  ii"1-!  admired,  efb  r  tlu 

the j-i>r  oomph  tad  for  <  linn.    Thia  time  ttw  Qrdi  rta]> 

red;  bat  the 

toraya  of  windows,  the  ohi eya,  I  othai 

whfob  will  nut  be  bid,  batnj  the  bat   thai  a I 

■i  aaeahtf  btrihtfng   of  mod late  irhidb  i(«  arahftaot 

o   rlii     i Id   hi  orxt  i    i"  save  bini»  if  imnlili'  umi  tin- 

iKwesity  of  thinking. 
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Most  of  the  older  Capitols  have  not  the  same  pretensions  ae  this 
one,  and  escape  criticism  accordingly ;  but  wherever  ornament  is 
employed,  it  is  badly  executed  by  the  hands  of  amateurs,  and  in  a 
country  where  the  necessary  means  did  not  exist  for  even  architects 
— if  they  had  existed— to  study  and  to  inform  themselves  correctly 
as  to  what  was  really  the  right  and  proper  course  to  pursue. 


Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

Tho  Americans  have  probably  even  been  less  successful  in  their 
churches  than  in  their  secular  buildings ;  and,  considering  how  little 
ecclesiastical  establishments  enter  into  their  system  as  compared  with 
civil  government,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Down  to  a  very  late  period  Ajnerica  did  not  possess  a  single 
church  that  could  rank  higher  than  an  ordinary  parish  church  of  the 
Ilawksmoor  or  Gibbs'  school,  and  none  so  splendid  as  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  or  any  of  our  buildings  of 
that  class.  Latterly,  however,  they  have  followed  our  footsteps  in 
abandoning  the  Italian  stylo  in  churches,  and  have  adopted  the 
so-called  Gothic,  though  in  this  respect  they  are  hardly  so  much 
advanced  even  now  as  we  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  are  only 
getting  through  the  sort  of  dilettanti  amateur  business  that  we  shook 
off  at  that  time. 

Tho  American  architects,  however,  labour  under  peculiar  difficulties 
in  this  respect ;  they  have  not  that  crowd  of  examples  which  meet  an 
Englishman  at  every  turn,  and  which  ho  can  study  at  all  times  without 
any  effort :  so  that,  once  he  has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
old  examples,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  wrong.  If  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  the  Americans  taking  the  time  and  trouble  neces- 
sary to  think  out  a  common-sense  style,  this  ought  to  be  an  advantage, 
and  the}'  might  really  become  tho  authors  of  a  now  form  of  Art;  but 
with  a  people  in  such  a  hurry  it  is  fatal ;  and  they  not  only  copy,  but 
copy  without  understanding — a  reproach  that  cannot  now  be  applied  to 
our  architects  in  this  countrv. 

One  of  the  most  ornate  churches  they  have  yet  erected  is  the 
so-called  Grace  Church  in  New  York.  If  richness  of  ornamentation 
could  make  a  building  l>eautiful,  it  certainly  is  applied  here  in 
abundance.  But  the  plan  of  the  church  is  a  mistake.  A  double-aisled 
transept  is  a  feature  belonging  only  to  a  cathedral :  as  applied  here 
it  dwarfs  the  whole  and  makes  tho  design  entirely  inappropriate  for  a 
moderate-sized  parish  church.  The  spire  also  is  far  too  high,  too 
large  for  tho  rest.  Internally  the  whole  is  vaulted  (in  plaster),  and 
every  feature  such  as  would  only  be  applicable  to  a  more  ambitious 
class  of  edifice,  and,  even  then,  hardly  to  be  found  in  so  late  a  style. 


-till  more  nhrantwHititi  though  nraoh-adnrirod 
mole,     li  bqbgmci  two  mstan    ipans,  u  »i  Cologne;  bui  the 
opan-wark  of  tin  nppea  perl  is  only  prinftwl  dnL    And  the  <  Humb  "i" 
the  Holy  Redeenv  r,  i'i  Third  Stm  i.  iii  i 
■  !iii-i v  difficult  i<>  ctitioud. 

■  .■!  :>i  on  -iiii'ii:  ■.■  wd  in- tfloenae  the  Aneriokiu 

ii    iiii'   Mnnuons  have 

i    1 1  n. .1  quite  aleu  thai 

i  !"■  Ti  in[ii'-  .n  Nun  v .',  :i-  i  n  [  i tpleted,  thriiigli  in  hti  iii   i k 

i|    HOW   (Ii  hI  j.iyi.-l ;    .-.ml    tfasl    ut    I    t;i!i.    ■,■.],  iili    j-.    mr-niit.    to 
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the  ugliest  that  ever  was  designed  in  any  place  and  by  any  set  of  men 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  dimensions  of  these  temples  in  plan  were, 
however,  very  considerable,  and  their  height  in  proportion.  That  at 
Nauvoo,  though  intended,  internally,  to  be  only  one  hall,  externally  was 
four  or  five  storeys  in  height,  and  resembled  the  Town-hall  at  Lou  vain 
more  than  any  other  building  in  Europe ;  but  to  make  the  resemblance 
at  all  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  the  Belgian  example  carried 
out  in  plaster  in  the  details  of  the  Strawberry'  Hill  style  of  Gothic, 
and  with  every  solecism  which  ignorance  of  the  style  and  vulgarity 
of  feeling  can  introduce  into  a  design. 

There  is  nothing  in  Europe  so  bad  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view  as  these  temples ;  but,  on  a  small  scale,  many  of  the  American 
churches  are  nearly  as  inartistic,  though,  from  their  less  preten- 
tious dimensions,  they  are  not  so  offensive.  All  that,  in  fact,  can 
be  said  with  regard  to  them  is,  that,  whatever  faults  we  have  committed 
in  this  respect,  the  Americans  have  exaggerated  them ;  and  the  disap- 
pointing part  is,  that  they  do  not  evince  the  least  tendency  to  shake  off 
our  errors  in  copying,  which,  in  a  new  and  free  country,  they  might 
easily  have  done,  while  it  must  obviously  be  more  difficult  for  us, 
where  time  and  association  have  so  sanctified  the  forms  we  are  re- 
producing. 

Some  recent  paragraphs  in  American  papers  have  announced  that 
they  are  erecting,  or  are  about  to  erect,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
some  churches  which  are  not  only  to  surpass  all  they  have  done  in 
this  line  before  in  America,  but  also,  it  is  hinted,  set  an  example  that 
Europe  might  follow  with  advantage.  Let  us  hope  it  may  l>o  so,  but 
till  they  publish  some  work  with  the  requisite  illustrations,  or  that 
photography  is  enlisted  to  supply  the  necessary  confirmation,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  pause  before  expressing  any  opinion  regarding  them. 
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No  mention  has  been  made  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work  of 
the  Theatres  of  modern  times,  though  their  importance  is  such  that 
no  history  of  Architecture  could  be  considered  complete  without  some 
reference  to  them.  If  not  so  important  as  the  Mediaeval  Cathedrals, 
they  at  least  come  next  to  them  in  scale  in  modern  times.  No 
important  capital  city  in  Europe  is  without  its  Great  Opera  House ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  all  possess  several  Dramatic  Theatres,  and 
even  every  provincial  town  has  its  place  for  theatrical  representations 
as  certainly  as  its  smaller  predecessor  would  have  had  its  parish  church. 
Many  of  these  edifices  cost  as  much  to  erect  as  their  ecclesiastical  pro- 
totypes in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  those  on  which  less  was  expended 
originally  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  their  furniture,  decoration, 
and  maintenance  cost  more  than  the  older  buildings,  many  of  whose 
purposes  these  less  creditable  institutions  now  fulfil. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  Theatres  of  each  nation  separately,  it 
will  be  found  more  convenient  to  treat  them  as  one  group,  as  they 
have  no  nationality, — the  designs  of  those  of  Naples  or  St.  Petersburgh 
being  practically  identical,  while  those  of  London  or  Paris  would 
suit  equally  well  for  any  capital  in  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  tedious 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  local  peculiarities  in  order  to  repeat  over 
and  over  again  what  may  be  said  once  for  all. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  it  expedient  to  treat 
of  the  Theatres  apart  from  other  buildings,  which  is  that  they  alone 
have  escaped — in  their  internal  arrangement,  at  least — from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  copying  school.  It  is  true  that,  when  permanent  Theatres 
first  came  to  be  erected  in  modern  Europe,  Palladio  did  build  one  at 
Venice,  and  Serlio  another  at  Vioenza,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Vitruvius ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  his  career,  the  former  architect 
designed  the  celebrated  Theatro  Olympico  at  Vioenza,  which  still 
stands  a  monument  of  his  classical  taste,  and  boasts  of  being  the  oldest 
permanent  theatre  in  Europe,  at  least  of  those  built  since  the  time  of 
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the  Romans.  It  was,  however,  also  the  last  of  its  race ;  for,  though 
Classical  ity  or  Mediae valism  may  do  very  well  for  churches,  managers 
of  theatres  are  in  earnest,  and  their  audiences  insist  on  both  seeing 
and  hearing  what  is  going  on,  and  will  not  be  content  with  being 
told  that  it  is  correct  to  sit  behind  a  pillar  where  nothing  can  be 
seen,  or  under  a  roof  where  every  sound  is  lost.  The  consequence  was 
that  architects  were  forced  to  try  if  they  could  not  invent  something 
more  suitable  for  modern  purposes  than  the  great  conch  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  and  better  and  more  convenient  than  the  locale  in  which 
Mediaeval  mysteries  were  wont  to  be  performed.  The  result  has 
been  that  modern  Theatres,  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  their  internal 
arrangements,  are  the  only  important  buildings  in  modern  times 
designed  wholly  without  reference  to  precedent,  and  regarding  which 
an  architect  really  must  think  what  is  best  to  be  done  and  how  he  can 
best  do  it.  It  hence  arises  that  in  speaking  of  them  we  must  revert 
to  our  old  principles  of  criticism,  and  explain  their  peculiarities  as  if 
they  were  the  works  of  reasoning  men  and  not  the  products  of  copying 
machines. 

From  these  circumstances  our  Theatres  would  be  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  of  our  Architectural  productions  if  it  were  not  that,  in 
almost  all  cases,  economy  is  one  of  the  first  exigencies  to  be  attended 
to.  With  very  few  exceptions  Theatres  are  private  commercial  specu- 
lations got  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  money ;  and  even  when 
governments  assist  or  interfere,  economy  of  space,  if  not  of  money, 
has  always  to  bo  attended  to,  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  no 
theatre  in  Europe  is  constructed  internally  of  such  durable  materials 
as  aro  requisite  to  Architectural  effect.  The  boxes  and  fittings  are 
generally  of  wood,  often  capable  of  being  removed,  and  always  with  a 
temporary  look  about  them,  very  destructive  of  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  great  halls,  sometimes  measuring 
more  than  100  ft.  by  70  or  80,  and  80  or  00  ft.  in  height,  without 
any  central  support,  decorated,  with  more  or  less  elaboration,  from 
floor  to  roof,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  objects  of  considerable 
magnificence ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  that  they  are  all  honestly 
designed  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  we  may  turn  to 
them  with  a  satisfaction  we  can  scarcely  feel  in  contemplating  the 
greater  number  of  the  buildings  we  have  just  been  describing. 

The  earliest  theatres  of  Italy  or  Spain  were  the  Cortiles  of  the 
former  and  the  CoiTales  of  the  latter  country, — courtyards,  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  or  arcades  from  which  the  spectators  could  see 
or  hear  what  passed  on  a  temporary  stage  erected  against  one  side  of 
them,  on  which  the  simply-constructed  early  dramas  were  performed, 
always  in  broad  daylight. 

In  France,  where  the  climate  did  not  so  readily  lend  itself  to  out- 
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door  representations,  the  earliest  theatres  seem  to  have  been  the 
tennis  or  racket-courts,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. A  stage  erected  at  one  end,  and  two  or  three  galleries  at 
the  other,  with  a  spacious  "parterre"  between,  enabled  a  consi- 
siderable  audience  to  see  and  hear  with  great  facility ;  and,  except 
that  the  receipts  would  bo  limited  by  tho  loss  of  the  accommodation 
of  the  side  lx>xes,  this  form  of  theatre  has  even  now  much  to  recom- 
mend it. 

In  England  the  cockpit  or  l>ear-garden  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  model,  and  was  by  no  means  an  incapable  one  if  properly 
worked  out,  combined,  as  it  might  have  been,  with  the  galleries 
surrounding  the  courtyards  of  our  hostelries,  which  was  the  other 
model  at  our  disposal. 

Except  the  classical  theatres  mentioned  above  as  erected  by  Palladio 
and  Serlio,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  really  permanent 
building  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  theatrical  representations  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  16th  century.  During  its  course,  however, 
plays  had  become  so  important  an  element  in  the  literature  of  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  witnessing  their  representation  so 
fashionable  an  amusement,  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  long 
remain  thus.  We  consequently  find  the  theatre  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgoync  rising  into  great  importance  in  Paris  in  1621,  and  being 
rebuilt  in  1645  with  tiers  of  boxes,  but  arranged  apparently  on  a 
square  plan.  In  1639  Richelieu  built  the  original  theatre  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  was  long  considered  the  type  and  model  to  be 
followed  in  the  design  of  such  structures. 

In  Venice  a  theatre  was  erected  in  1630,  with  two  tiers  of  l>oxe8 
arranged  circularly  round  a  pit  sloping  l>ack  wards  as  at  present,  thus 
really  inventing  the  present  form  of  theatre;  and  in  1675  Fontana 
first  introduced  the  horseshoe  form  in  a  theatre  called  the  Tordinoni 
which  ho  erected  in  Rome. 

In  this  country  the  first  permanent  theatre  with  boxes  seems  to 
have  been  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  erected  in 
1662  :  it  certainly  was  the  first  in  which  scenery  was  introduced  and 
the  other  usual  appliances  of  scenic  decoration. 

Fontana's  invention  may  l>e  said  to  have  completed  the  modern 
theatre  in  all  its  essential  parts,  but  it  took  another  century  before  all 
the  problems  connected  with  the  representation  of  a  modern  drama 
were  complete.  In  1754  Sufflot  erected  the  theatre  at  Lyons,  which 
was  long  regarded  by  French  architects  as  the  most  perfect  model 
of  an  auditory  which  they  possessed ;  and  in  1777  Victor  Louis  built 
the  great  theatre  at  Bordeaux,  which  was  then,  and  is  now  externally, 
the  very  finest  edifice  of  its  -class  to  bo  found  in  France, — it  may 
almost  be  said,  in  Europe.  About  the  same  time  (1774)  Piermarini 
built  the  Kcala  at  Milan,  which  is  still  ]>erhaps  the  best  lyric  theatre 
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in  existence ;  though  we  had  nothing  to  compare  with  these  edifices 
until  Novosielski  rebuilt  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  in  1790, 
very  much  as  it  was  before  it  was  burnt  down  in  1867,  and  Smirke  and 
Wyatt  rebuilt  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  in  1808  and 
1812  respectively. 

The  first  really  important  theatre  in  Germany  was  the  Opera 
House  at  Berlin,  built  by  order  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1741.  In 
Russia  the  theatre  is  an  importation  of  very  recent  date ;  but  being 
patronised  by  the  Imperial  Family  and  fostered  with  subventions 
from  the  state,  the  lyric  theatres  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  equal 
in  extent  and  splendour  those  of  any  other  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

Construction  of  Modern  Theatres. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  modern  theatre  are 
infinitely  more  complex  and  difficult  than  those  presented  to  the 
designers  of  the  theatres  of  the  ancients.  The  dramas  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  at  least  those  which  were  represented  in  their  great 
theatres,  were  of  the  simplest  possible  kind.  The  action  took  place 
on  a  pulpitum  or  raised  platform  in  front  of  a  fixed  architectural 
screen.  The  dialogue  was  simple,  rhythmical,  and  probably  intoned, 
and  the  chorus  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  their  united  voices  heard 
anywhere.  The  class  of  spectacle  in  modern  times  most  like  these 
great  dramas  is  probably  the  Oratorio ;  and  the  experience  gained  by 
representations  of  that  kind  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  proved  how  easily 
a  theatre  could  bo  constructed  with  at  least  a  300  feet  radius  (the 
greatest  ever  used  by  the  Greeks),  where  20,000  persons  could  be 
seated  at  their  easo  and  still  hear  even  the  low  notes  of  bass  voices 
with  very  enjoyable  distinctness ; *  consequently,  were  our  objects  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  the  solution  would  be  easy. 

The  introduction,  however,  of  painted  movable  scenes,  which 
seem  first  to  have  been  invented  by  Baldassare  Pemzzi,  and  used  by 
him,  in  1508,  in  a  piece  called  '  La  Calandra,'  when  it  was  played  before 
Leo  X.,  and  the  further  development  of  this  invention,  which  wras 
so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  led  to  the 
necessity  of  a  recessed  stage  with  a  framing  like  that  of  a  picture. 
Once  arrived  at  this  point,  all  the  conch-like  arrangements  of  the 
Classical  period  became  inappropriate,  for  it  was  evident  that  only 
on  the  tennis-court  plan  could  all  see  equally  well  into  the  room 
in  which  the  action  was  taking  place.  As,  however,  a  spoken 
dialogue  can  hardly  be  well  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  75  or 
80  ft.,  nor  the  expression  of  a  countenance  well  appreciated  beyond 


1  The  Crystal  Palace  was  not  designed  but,  notwithstanding  this,  ten  or  twelve 
with  any  reference  to  such  representa-  '  thousand  persons  can  hear  even  the.  solo 
tions,  and  its  flat  floor  is  singularly  un-  parts  very  tolerably,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
favourable  for  the  transmission  of  sound  ;  |  thousand  can  enjoy  the  choruses. 
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ilmt  distance,  it  was  evident  that  not  mare  than   bona  600  '"  1000 

[nT.-'inn  cuiilil  U-  acoorauiiKlutvi.1  in  such  ;i  rixuu,  nwnitntnff  ttl  width 
In   be  40  or   ."ill   ft,,  which   WM  iilmiit  U  much  U  could    tl  ■ 

v >■  unnf i \-  roofed  ma 

In  ardu  to  inoroan  the  """■""tdatifm,  ths  galleries  or  boxes, 
which  had  at  first  been  only  cwtalliniicd  at  the  far  end  of  the  hull. 
wen  Denied  aho  along  the  aides;  and  of  these,  two,  Urn 

fcrai  r„  1 1  ware  introduced,    ri'ii,.  nert  iiiijiri.ivoiiu.iii  was  ro one,  -li" 

1 1 mere,  until.  I.  it  by  hit.  and  step  by  atop,  the  mods nditoiy 

■  ■!.  Thi*  may  generally  be  taken  u  represented  by  .< 
ciroh  described  is  ihe  front  of  the  onrtain  with  a  diameter  aboal 
double  the  opening of  the  ringe.     In  lyrie  theatres,  when  mnsuonly 

is  performed,  iiinl  whetc.  DOnSOflttflntly,  hearing  is  easier  ami  seeing 
leea  important,  the  ntn  is  elongated  into  as  eUJpae,  with  it-  major 
i--  tin.'  Ntiij^.'.  wi  ihni  tht  iniTiiln.-r  of  aide  boxee  and  the 
deptb  of  the  i>it  may  be  wnslderebly  inoroaaod.  In  theatres  intended 
only  lor  the  spotoen  drama,  when,  ooaaeqirantly,  bearing  ia  man 
difficult  and  distinct  virion  more  important,  Iheccmtnry  nrrmimn  rosy 

with  i  ni vantage,  and  the   front    Dana  bcoOghl 
■)  ,L'..  than  area  the  ciivnl.it-  fiwtn  would  demand. 

The  half  of  lbs  oirohs  farthest  from  the  stage  is  generally  allowed 
to  remain  oneltated,  bat  the  two  gnadisDta  nod  the  curtain  are 
opened  out  and  bent  luiek  in  a  variety  of  curves  ;  hut,  though  volumes 

■0  been  Written,  ud  the  best  architectural  talent  »(  the  world  has 
been  applied  experimentally  to  the  subject,  the  exact  form  in  which 
this  should  be  done  is  fas  from  lieing  settled.  It  besaotly,  however, 
saiiiL'  class  "f  prohleui  ;is  tliul  involved  in  the  detsrntmetion  ftf 
the  exact  eui  vc  for  n  ship's  Imw  or  stern,  the  inidr 
esses  being  riven.  Netthe*  of  theae  prnhlisnii  baa  yat  been  Busily 
i-.-l  vi  ■!.  and.   frnin   tlieir  mil  nre.  probably  mvi-r  will   be,  M   the  arCDm- 

Donti Uy  altering;  bnl  tin-van-  oarertbmess  both  very 

nejtr  ilie  1-est  practical  ■olwtfan  poaafbla,  and  nearer  it  than  any  other 
problem  oonneoted  wiib  Architecture  bo  modern  times.  This  might 
!»■  expected  from  tin-  I'  i  urvi.-  nf  the  asditnry 

■  real  qneetioa  thfrf  oas  be  anhnitted  to 
the  intellectual  iimmtigBlion  of  anamhltont  at  the  prromit  day  lieing 
so,  it  may  1-'  worth  wbik  td  try  md  explain  bri  By  tba  prim  ipml  eon- 
ditioBi  "ii  whioh  it  ream. 

If    it    were   not    that,    the  Kcieiiee  of  aeouHtien   ia    OJM  Of  the    least 

parieoi  brenehea  of  human  knowledge,  and  iu  nrnotieal  appBcetios 

,,  rtsinl)    the    leusl     iiml.THto."!.    it  would    l>--   ■;i-v    t<,   .  \|i];iin   (he  |irin 

otplea  on  wliii'h  Bhsstna  ahoald  be  anenged.  Cm.  U,  order  to  render 
■  !,.,i  (bllowa  ■  i < r .  lii-ii.i'-,  it  is  m  rmnnaij  t"  Ktj  a  tm  words  as  to  tho 

ti"ti  nf   ilie  Bonnd-waye.     I  tQiwtnt] f  r 1 1 . ■ 

ilitl'iisinn  nf  aeoad  borisontslly  i^  obtained  by  the  analogy  of  a  atone 
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being  dropped  into  a  piece  of  still  water,  when  circular  waves 
radiate  in  every  direction,  till  at  last  they  die  away  altogether.  But 
this  involves  two  errors.     First,  to  make  the  analogy  at  all  represent 

the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
singer  must  be  lying  on  his  back,  and 
sing  or  speak  with  his  mouth  upwards ; 
but  this  is  never  the  case ;  the  voice  is 
always  thrown  forward,  and,  practically, 
the  form  of  the  sound-wave  is  something 
very  like  the  diagram,  Woodcut  No.  293, 
the  speaker  being  at  a.  In  perfectly 
still  air  and  where  no  interruptions 
occur,  the  sound-wave  would  always  take 
this  form.  The  second  error  is,  the  as- 
sumption that  sound  is  a  succession  of 
waves,  such  as  those  produced  by  dropping 
a  stono  in  water,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  sound-wave  is 
single,  such  as  is  produced  in  water  by  one  blow  or  one  action  ;  and  all 
sounds  travel  with  a  practically  uniform  velocity,  so  that  each  sound 
gets  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  that  proceeds  from  the  same  source. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  distinct  articulation  would  be  impossible. 

Knowing  the  form  of  the  sound-wave,  two  questions  arise  which 
are  both  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  theatrical  architect. 
First,  Are  there  any  means  by  which  its  intensity  can  be  increased, 
and  its  area  can  1x3  extended  ? 

Secondly,  What  are  the  circumstances  which  may  interfere  with  its 
onward  progress  or  its  practical  distinctness  ? 

In  order  to  answer  the  first,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  speaker  or 

singer  is  standing  at  s  in  a  square 
room,  a  d  g  e.  It  is  found  practically 
that  all  the  waves  impinging  against 
the  wall  l)otween  a  and  B,  or  under  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  are  reflected,  pro- 
Y  ducing  confusion,  but  no  increase  of 
intensity.     Between  b  and  c,  or  up  to 


57  degrees,  the  reflexion  is  so  slight 
as  hardly  to  be  objectionable.  Beyond 
that  thcro  is  no  reflexion.  The  wave 
gradually  assumes  the  form  x  y,  and, 
after  travelling  a  little  farther,  becomes 
practically  a  straight  line  ;  and  if  con- 
fined between  two  walls,  it  will  travel 
infinitely  farther  than  it  would  do  if 
perfectly  unconfiiied. 
The  practical  result  of  this  description  is,  that,  within  the  square 
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in  which  the  speaker  is  standing,  no  sensible  increase  of  sound  can  be 
attained  by  any  confinement,  but  great  danger  of  confusion  from 
reflexion.  Beyond  the  square,  the  lateral  limitation  to  dispersion  be- 
comes more  and  more  valuable  as  we  proceed  onwards,  with  no  danger 
from  the  reflex  wave,  unless  from  a  wrall  at  the  end,  from  which  the 
wave  coming  back  meets  that  going  forward,  and  inay  produce  con- 
fusion and  indistinctness  to  a  considerable  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that, 
practically,  the  people  sitting  in  the  triangle  sab  are  in  great  danger 
of  hearing  very  indistinctly  in  consequence  of  reflexion.  If  there  was 
a  wall  at  f  b,  a  person  at  m  could  hardly  hear  distinctly  ;  and  even  if  g  d 
were  a  wall,  a  person  at  n  could  only  hear  indistinctly  in  consequence 
of  the  reflex  wave  and  the  remaining  slight  reflexion  from  ab.  If  the 
sound  were  single,  it  might  be  only  an  echo ;  but  if  sounds  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  a  multitude  of  echoes  would  produce 
practical  deafness,  and  at  o  and  p  hearing  would  be  almost  impossible 
under  any  circumstances,  but  much  more  difficult  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  position.1 

If,  for  instance,  the  backs  of  the  boxes  of  a  theatre  were  lined  with 
mirrorB,  as  has  been  proposed,  and  the  fronts  made  of  some  hard 
polished  substance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  words  of  a  quickly- 
spoken  dialogue,  or  the  notes  of  a  quick  piece  of  music,  would  be 
absolutely  inaudible  in  even  the  smallest  theatre  ;  whereas,  if  the  backs 
of  the  boxes  were  entirely  removed,  and  the  fronts  reduced  as  much  as 
possible,2  every  sound  would  be  heard  clearly  and  distinctly.  The 
practical  objection  to  this  solution  is,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  ex- 
ternal sounds  from  interrupting  the  audience,  and  the  necessity  of  still 
air  for  distinct  hearing. 

The  practical  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that  very  little  advan- 
tage is  obtained  by  any  confinement  or  guidance  of  the  sound-wave. 
It  is  true  that,  if  a  room  were  50  ft.  wide  and  500  long,  those  beyond 
the  first  100  ft.  would  hear  better  in  consequence  of  the  side  walls, 
and  those  at  500  ft.  might  hear  tolerably  what  without  the  walls  they 
would  not  hear  at  all ;  but  the  5000  people  such  a  room  would  contain 
would  hear  infinitely  better  in  a  room  100  ft.  wide  by  250  long ;  and 
10,000  might  hear  as  well  in  a  curvilinear-formed  room,  adapted  espe- 


1  The  only  person  I  know  of  who  lias 
thoroughly  investigated  the  motion  of 
the  sound-wave,  and  studied  its  effects, 
is  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  to  whose  researches 
I  am  mainly  indebted  for  the  above  infor- 


dramatic  literature.  The  theatre  at  Lisbon 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Europe ; 
yet,  after  a  short  time,  they  found  the 
sound  in  certain  parts  was  lost,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 


mation.  certain  passages  at  the  backs  of  the  boxes 

2  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  quoted  ;  being  stopped  up ;  and  when  they  were 
by  Mr.  Bazley,  in  his  evidence  before  a  .  reopened  the  power  of  h*  aring  di&tinctly 
CominitUe  of  the  House  of  Commons  on    returned  ! 
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oially  to  the  form  of  a  sound-wave,  without  any  confinement,  but 
also  it  must  be  without  any  reflexion. 

It  is  the  form  of  the  latter — which  is  involved  in  the  second  ques- 
tion— which  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  theatrical  architect ;  so  that, 
after  all,  the  answer  to  the  inquiries  is  far  more  negative  than  positive. 
It  does  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  what  should  be  done  to  increase 
the  sound,  so  much  as  in  a  knowledge  of  what  to  avoid  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  its  smooth  and  uninterrupted  progression.  What  an 
artist  ought  to  think  of  when  designing  a  theatre  or  concert-room  is 
not  how  to  increase  the  sound — that  he  may  leave  to  itself — but  how  to 
prevent  reflexion  from  the  voice  of  the  speaker  or  singer ;  how  he  may 
shut  out  external  sounds  ;  and,  lastly,  how  he  best  can  trap  off  the  con- 
versation or  sound  of  one  part  of  his  audience  so  that  it  shall  not  disturb 
the  rest— how,  in  fact,  he  can  best  produce  a  silent  theatre. 

Without  attempting  to  pursue  the  abstract  question  further,  it  niay 
be  asserted  that  the  wonderful  instinct  of  the  Greeks,  which  enabled 

them  always  to  do  the  very 
best  thing  possible  in  all  that 


concerns  Art,  caused  them  to 
hit  on  the  very  best  form,  in 
plan,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  sound,  with 
the  greatest  clearness,  to  the 
greatest  possible  number.  Their 
mechanical  appliances  did  not 
admit  of  their  adopting  a  roof;  but  if  we  were  now  to  build  a  place  — 
irresi>ective  of  architectural  beauty — in  which  20,000  were  to  hear 
distinctly,  we  should  adopt  the  plan  of  a  Greek  theatre,1  with  pro- 
bably a  section  similar  to  that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  295. 

The  great  difficulty  in  applying  a  roof  is,  that,  if  any  sound  is 
reflected  back  from  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  it  produces  indistinct- 
ness of  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  audience;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
so  constructed  that  this  shall  not  bo  the  case.2 


295. 


1  Tlio  flat  floor  of  tlio  Crystal  Falnce  is 
nearly  fatal  to  its  uso  for  great  numbers, 
as  will  easily  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  21)6).  In 
the  first  place,  the  ]»ortion  of  the  sound- 
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wave  that  is  distributed  over  the  floor  is 
only  a  very  small  section  of  the  whole — 
not  10  degrees  in  180.  This  would  not 
be  a  disadvantage  if  tho  floor  were 
polished  glass  or  still  water;  but  when  it 
is  rough  witli  human  beings  a  great  por- 
tion is  absorbed  and  lost,  and  the  rest 
cannot  travel  with  facility.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  person  at  a,  200  ft  from 
the  orchestra,  hears  very  much  less  per- 
fectly than  one  at  b,  300  ft.  distant. 

2  The  great  roof  that  has  recently  been 
erected  over  the  Handel  orchestra  at 
Sydenham  is  supposed  to  have  increased 
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So  far  us  more*  hearing  is  concerned,  it  in  only  the  greatest  pooaibltj 
apace  within  the  limits  of  the  sound-wave,  in  which  perfectly  still  air 
and  freedom  from  external  Bounds  can  be  obtained  :  but  with  mining 
the  case  is  different.  Tin:  Qroefca  tried  to  get  OTBf  tbia  difficulty 
by  tho  introduction  of  masks  bo  broadly  moulded  M  t"  admit  "i  the 
markings  being  uecn  at  a  gnat  distance;  ami  they  elerated  than 
actors  on  high-soled  ahoew,  and  mad  every  conceivable  device  to 
make  them  look  large;  with  what  degree  of  success  we  can  hardly 
judj;.'.    Wo  escape,  this  difficulty,  to  a  oonsider&hk  extent,  by  the 

ihtv'-lm.'ti'iii    ■  ■(  njM'i'.-t-^,]:iss"-s   and    '  >[■!  i  ■_■-•.  ]    n  'iiti'i  valiooB  ;    liilt   with   "11 

our  modern  science,  this  will  probably  always  limit  tin-  size  of  tin' 
auditory  of  modem  theatres  to  alwut  100  ft,  from  the  curtain  to 
the  front  of  the  opposite  bans.  Us  oaonqnaaos  is  that  even  a 
lyric  theatre  can  hardly  bo  constructed  to  accommodate  more  than 
UOOQotSWO  persons.  A  dramatic  theatre  in  United  to  abodt  3000 
.ir  2500,  though  a  concert-room  might  easily  be  made  to  contain  5000 
to  10,000,  and  a  festival-hall  15,000  to  20,000  persons. 

Brides  these  abstract  questions,  which  arise  from  the  natural 
limits  to  our  pewan  of  bearing  or  seeing  distinctly,  there  is  nt ill 
another  inherent  on  the  necessity  of  our  seeing  into  a  roan  or  anoloaad 
stage  ui  which  the  greater  part  of  the  actum  takes  place.  Thii  low 
not  affect  either  the  pit  or  the  front  boxea,  but  it  is  all  in  all  to 
the  aide  boxes,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  great  crux  of  the  i!.. 
architect.  These  are  of  necessity  placed  bo  obliquely  thai  "iily  the 
persons  in  the  front  row  can  Bee  at  all,  if  the  boxea  ati 
at  tho  sides.  If  open,  they  sec  obliquely;  and,  what  is  worw.  If 
high  up,  look  almost  perpendieiileriy  down  on  the  atage,  irhieh  ia 
}«'rhaps  the  most  unpleasant  position  in  which  B  «]>eetator  can  widl 
!>■■  plnet.il. 

This  last  inconvenience  could  Ire  aluiiwt  entirely  obviated  bj  the 
arrangement  suggested  in  Woodcut  No,  M7,  keeping  the  Dentil 
IHT'temlicular  one  over  tho  other,  which  is  indispensable  foi 
and  if  not  the  Ijcst  for  sound,  that  defect  may  be  remedied  by  using 
soft  stuffs,  which  will  absorb  and  so  neutral  i-"  iln  ■  vil  i  Beeta  "!'  what 
ought  to  bo  transmitted.  Than  by  throwing  back  each  tierof  aide 
buxea  till  tho  last  ta a  maiiMi'nila,  the  whole  audieaoe  woohl  sit  more 
dim  1 1  v  facing  tho  stage,  would  look  at  it  at  a  better,  angle,  and  the 


liirjjely  Hie  Tolumo  of  annnd.     Its  [*»i> 

ti.iil  working,  bowenf,   U   lliii:    it  ho>l 

■bntlltdj  no  ifllct  whatever  on  tbe  auto 

instruments    in    front.     It 

-■in  ii-  iiiirni  ri.-ly. IIbbh  Ml  iUn  MM 

(•I'  III"  organ   t'lii'.-eil  near  th«>  rouf  at  tin- 

back  iiy  nil.  etbej  tad  roumtiug  it*  notr.. 


riutes  melluntxi.     It  Ijml  a  siinilur  ■  ■fleet 

■ 

Dieting   thorn   forwunl  nt   ilujHlue|ltfUl 

iuli-rvalu,    nnd    »    bringing    tin-    wliolo 

chorus  more  toptlnr.  uri'l   <l< -1 1 v.  ring    H 

■ 

■ 


■ 
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volume  of  sound  bo  considerably  increased  throughout  the  whole 
house  by  its  freer  expansion  immediately  on  leaving  the  stage.  It 
would  besides  be  an  immense  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 

house,  relieving  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  tiers  of  boxes  piled 
one  over  the  other  in  unvarying 
monotony,  and  would  render  the 
construction  also  much  easier 
by  dispensing  with  the  iron 
supports  of  the  boxes  alto- 
gether. 

Another  advantageous  change 
will  soon  also  be  probably  ac- 
complished.    A  few  years   ago 
~  Z  two  or  three  rows  of  orchestra 

"Z  Z  stalls  were  all  that  were  tolerated 

s  s  even  in  our  lyric  theatres,  and 

=  3  they  were  unknown  in  the  play- 

297.  houses;    by    degrees    they    are 

encroaching  on  the  pit  of  these, 
and  in  our  last  Opera  Houso  the  pit  has  become  a  nearly  evanescent 
quantity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  soon  disappear  altogether,  for  it 
cannot  bo  denied  that  the  "  parterre  "  is  the  best  place  for  seeing  and 
for  hearing,  the  most  easy  of  access,  and  the  best  ventilated.  If  it 
were  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  with  the  lower  tier  of  boxes,  both 
l>cing  accessible  through  the  great  dress  saloon,  the  improvement  to 
the  appearance  of  the  house  would  be  considerable,  and  the  profits 
of  the  manager  also  probably  increased. 

This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  insist  on  these  and  other  obvious 
ameliorations.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  intelligence,  and 
who  have  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  what  is  best,  while  there  is  no  real 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  Classical  examples,  as  has  just 
been  explained,  are  not  suitable  for  models;  and  most  fortunately 
there  are  no  Gothic  remains  to  force  managers  to  adopt  the  barbarisms 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  only  misfortune  is,  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  economy  both  of  space  and  money  must  always  be  the  ruling 
motive  in  every  design,  as  all  theatres  are  merely  private  specula- 
tions. On  the  Continent,  where  the  Government  generally  subsidises 
and  controls,  this  should  not  be  so ;  and  if  the  new  Opera  House  recently 
erected  at  Paris  is  not  a  model  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  acoustics 
and  beautiful  in  form,  it  will  be  that  France  does  not  possess  an 
architect  equal  to  the  task.  The  situation  is  free  and  open,  the 
expenditure  unlimited,  and  all  that  is  required  is  that  between  2000 
and  3000  persons  should  be  so  placed  as  to  sit  luxuriously  and  hear 
clearly.   With  the  experience  already  gained,  and  the  unlimited  means 
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now  available,  there  is  no  problem  in  modern  theatre-building  which 
should  not  be  advanced,  almost  set  at  rest,  by  that  great  undertaking. 


STA  Ot 


Although  the  interiors  of  theatres  in  modern  Europe  have,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  been  treated  according  to  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  their  exteriors  have  unfortunately  been  handed  over  to 
the  "  dealers  in  Orders  "  in  the  same  manner  as  other  civil  buildings ; 
and  owing  to  their  nature  the  application  of  these  features  has  been 
generally  less  successful  than  elsewhere.  The  fact  is,  a  theatre  is 
a  very  multifarious  building,  and,  in  some  parts  at  least,  neither 
very  dignified  nor  appropriated  to  dignified  uses.  It  consequently 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it  look  like  one  grand  hall,  which  is 
the  aim  of  most  architects,  and  still  more  so  to  make  it  look  like 
a  Koman  temple,  with  which  it  has  absolutely  no  affinity.  These 
difficulties,  however,  are  entirely  of  the  architect's  own  creation. 
The  dimensions  of  a  theatre  are  almost  always  magnificent,  not 
only  as  regards  length  and  width,  but  also  in  height,  and  they 
generally  stand  free  and  unencumbered;  so  that  an  architect  is 
certainly  to  blame,  if,  with  these  materials,  he  cannot  make  an 
imposing  design. 

The  difficulty  which  has  spoiled  most  of  the  external  designs  of 
theatres  is  that  they  are  composed  of  two  very 
distinct  parts,  as  will  easily  be  understood  from 
the  annexed  diagram,  Woodcut  No.  298.  The  one 
devoted  to  the  audience,  consisting  of  the  auditory, 
the  saloons,  staircases,  and  passages — all  these  are 
on  a  sufficient  scale  and  sufficiently  ornamental 
to  be  treated  in  a  dignified  manner;  but  the  other 
half,  devoted  to  the  stage,  is  surrounded  by  dress- 
ing-rooms, workshops,  store-rooms,  and  offices  of 
all  sorts.  These  seldom  require  to  be  more  than 
10  or  12  ft.  in  height,  while  the  saloon  may  be  30 
or  40.  Where  architects  have  generally  failed  has 
been  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  stage  part  look 
as  dignified  as  the  audience  half,  or  in  despair  have 
toned  down  the  latter  to  the  level  of  the  more  utilitarian  division. 

If  the  parts  were  accentuated  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  l>e  treated  differently ;  but  every 
reason,  indeed,  why  this  should  bo  done:  and  if  the  whole  were 
l>ound  together  by  a  bold  uniform  cornicione,  and  the  angles  all 
treated  similarly,  which  could  easily  bo  done,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  one  part  should  not  be  ton  storeys  high,  and  the  other  only  two 
or  three;  and  if  the  vertical  piers  were  sufficiently  prominent  and 
strong,  the  one  may  be  made  architecturally  as  beautiful  and  as 
dignified  as  the  other. 
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In  lyric  theatres  the  central  shaded  division  would  belong  to  the 
audience  part,  as  that  is  always  more  important  in  them  than  in 
dramatic  theatres ;  in  the  latter  it  would  belong  to  the  stage,  which 
requires  a  greater  development;  and  it  of  course,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  ought  to  be  treated  according  as  that  division  is  designed  to 
which  it  belongs. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  way  the  question  has  hitherto  l)een 
looked  at :  and  the  consequence  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  no 
theatre  in  Europe  can  be  considered  as  a  perfectly  successful  design 
externally,  though  many,  from  their  dimensions  and  the  richness  of 
their  decorations,  are  very  grand  and  imposing  edifices. 

It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  some  architect  will  one  day  apply  to 
the  exterior  of  a  theatre  the  same  principles  of  common  sense  which 
guide  him  in  designing  the  interior,  and  we  may  then  see  a  building 
worthy  of  its  age  and  of  the  art  of  Architecture. 


Lyric  Theatres. 

fi7io  theatrical  buildings  of  Modern  Europe  may  be  classified  under 
four  distinct  heads : — 

1.  Lecture  Theatres. 

2.  Dramatic  ditto. 

3.  Lyric  ditto. 

4.  Music-Halls  or  Concert-Rooms. 

The  first  and  last  are  governed  by  precisely  the  same  principles,  for 
whatever  is  good  to  speak  in  is  also  appropriate  for  singing,  only  that 
the  greatly  increased  space-penetrating  j>ower  of  the  modulated  human 
voice  enables  the  latter  to  be  constructed  on  an  immensely  extended 
scale  as  compared  with  the  former.  Strango  to  say,  although  in  our 
lecture-rooms  we  have  generally  adopted  the  principles  of  a  Greek 
theatre,  no  large  concert-room  or  music-hall  except  the  Albert  Hall 
has  yet  been  constructed  on  the  same  plan. 

The  lyric  differ  from  the  dramatic  theatres  only  in  this :  that  in 
the  former,  seeing  being  less  important  and  hearing  more  easy, 
their  auditory  may  bo  increased  in  extent;  and  this  may  be  done 
by  a  development  of  the  side  boxes  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
inadmissible  in  a  building  where  it  is  so  especially  necessary  that 
everything  should  be  seen  that  passes  on  the  stage. 

Were  it  not  that  the  ballet  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment 
to  the  opera,  the  stage  in  a  lyric  theatre  might  also  be  relatively  very 
much  diminished  as  compared  with  a  dramatic ;  but  as  these  spectacles 
require  quite  as  much  space  for  their  display  as  any  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, this  is  not  usually  found  to  be  the  case. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  principal   lyric  theatres  in   Europe  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


INTERNAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  LTBIC  THEATBE8. 


La  Scala,  Milan 
San  Carlo,  Naples 
Carlo  Felice,  Genoa 
New  Opera  House,  Paris 
Opera  House,  Tjondon  (old) 
Turin  Opera  House 
Co  vent  ( harden,  London  . . 
St  Petereburgh  Opera    . . 
Academic  de  Musique,  Paris 

Parma  Opera 

Fenice,  Venice 
Munich  Theatre 
Madrid  Theatre 
Alexandra,  Petereburgh1 
Darmstadt  Opera 

Berlin 

Vienna  (old)     


Depth  from 

Curtain 

to  back  of 

Boxes. 


Feet. 
105 
100 
95 
95 
95 
90 
89 
87 
85 
82 
82 
80 
79 
79 
72 
70 
65 


Width 

across 

Width 

Depth 

Height 

Boxes 

of 

of 

over 

from  bat-k 

Curtain. 

Stage. 

Pit. 

to  back. 

Saloon 
Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

87 

49 

77 

65 

85 

50 

74 

84 

82 

40 

80 

55 

82 

52 

98 

•  • 

75 

38 

45 

51 

71 

50 

110 

55 

80 

47 

89 

70 

70 

52 

100 

56 

80 

41 

82 

65 

74 

47 

76 

•  • 

78 

41 

48 

•  ■ 

75 

41 

87 

70 

89 

60 

55 

•  • 

73 

52 

82 

CO 

62 

40 

70 

51 

55 

37 

58 

47 

55 

45 

72 

52 

Feet. 
20  x  80 

40  x  50 

130x160 

22  x  66 

25x  84 
33  x  85 
25x190 
38  x  38 


38x  40 
28  x  *6 
41  x  80 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  at  least 
six  lyric  theatres  in  Italy  of  the  first  class,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  Scala  at  Milan  is  in  some  respects  the  largest  of 
these,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  arranged  both  for 
hearing  and  for  seeing,  so  far  as  the  last  is  thought  indispensable 
for  an  opera-house. 

As  far  back  as  1719  Milan  possessed  what  was  then  the  largest 
theatre  in  Europe,  erected  from  the  design  of  Barbieri ;  but  this  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1776,  when  the  present  theatre  was  com- 
menced from  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Piermarini,  and  completed 
in  two  years. 

Its  length  is  320  ft.;  its  width  130;  and  it  covers  consequently 
about  40,000  square  feet,  or  something  less  than  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions of  a  Mediaeval  cathedral,  though  its  cubic  contents  are  probably 
more  than  the  average  of  these  buildings.     The  facade  towards  the 


1  The  principal  part  of  the  information 
in  this  table  is  taken  from  the  plates 
in  Clement  Constant's  '  Parallele  des 
Theatres  Modernes,'  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  useful  works  on  the  subject; 
but  the  reader  must  be  warned  that  there 
are  several  sources  of  error  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  guard  against  First, 
the  general  incorrectness  of  all  plans; 


secondly,  the  carelessness  with  which 
scales  are  too  often  applied,  especially  in 
French  works;  and  lastly,  that  theatres 
are  continually  changing,  either  from 
being  burnt  down,  or  from  improvements ; 
for,  as  they  are  works  of  true  Art,  no  one 
ever  hesitates  to  improve  them  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  required. 
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look  very  much  smaller,  l)esides  diminishing  the  accommodation  to  a 
very  considerable  extent. 

The  theatre  of  Carlo  Felice  at  Genoa,  and  that  at  Parma,  differ 
very  little  from  these  except  slightly  in  dimensions,  only  that  they 
possess  saloons  of  large  dimensions  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  that 
of  Turin  possesses  the  rudiments  of  a  gallery  above  the  boxes. 

The  two  great  theatres  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  that  of  Moscow  are 
on  the  same  scale,  and  arranged  internally  very  much  in  the  same 
manner,  as  these  great  Italian  examples ;  except  that  in  Italy  there  is 
a  certain  air  of  completeness  and  of  fitness,  as  if  the  people  and  the 
theatre  belonged  to  one  another,  which  is  somehow  wanting  in  the 
Russian  examples,  and  gives  an  exotic  look  to  the  whole.  Externally, 
however,  the  Russian  theatres  are  very  grand  masses:  they  stand 
perfectly  free,  have  great  porticoes  of  pillars  at  one  end,  not  very 
congruous  perhaps,  but  very  large,  and  the  whole  has  a  dignified  and 
imposing  look;  though,  like  most  of  the  buildings  in  that  country, 
showing  very  little  thought,  and  a  design  that  will  not  bear  dissection. 

Our  own  Opera  House,  Haymarket,  before  the  fire,  was  modelled 
on  the  Scala  at  Milan,  which  it  resembled  in  most  respects  internally, 
except  in  the  introduction  of  a  spacious  upper  gallery,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  destroys  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  design  of  its 
prototype ;  and  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  Nash  probably 
showed  more  ability  in  fusing  together  the  various  elements  he  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  exterior,  than  in  any  other  design  he  carried  out. 
It  is  not  very  grand,  but,  as  more  than  half  of  the  external  elevations 
consist  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  much 
out  of  such  heterogeneous  materials. 

The  Opera  House  at  Paris,  or  Academic  do  Musique,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  is  constructed  on  totally  different  principles  from 
those  just  described.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  very  much  smaller, 
containing  only  four  tiers  of  boxes,  and  these  of  less  extent.  It  has 
lK>sides  capacious  galleries.  The  great  distinction,  however,  is  the 
extent  to  which  decoration  is  carried,  and  the  immense  development 
of  the  accessory  apartments.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  four 
groups  of  pillars  which  are  introduced  to  give  apparent  support  to 
the  dome  are  legitimate  modes  of  decoration,  or  whether  the  simple 
outline  employed  by  the  Italians  is  not  better.  Wherever  they  may 
be  placed,  they  must  obstruct  the  view  of  a  certain  number  of  persons. 
But  ought  a  great  national  theatre  to  be  constructed  on  the  simple 
principle  of  accommodating  the  greatest  number  of  persons?  The 
auditory  is  generally  as  pleasing  and  often  as  interesting  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  as  what  passes  on  the  stage ;  and  a  certain  amount 
of  decoration,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  space,  is  surely  a  legitimate 
expenditure  there.  A  more  pertinent  question  is,  whether  that  effect 
is  best  attained  by  introducing  Corinthian  columns  as  in  the  Paris 
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meant)  clear,  <\n  it  not  only  circumscrilnn  the  power  of  seeing  but  of 
bcinu;  such—  tin-  partial  opening  adding  aim)  immensely  to  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  limine. 

The  Paris  Ojicra  1  lonuo  wan  commenced,  in  1820,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  IVhrut,  tn  replace  an  older  limine  pulled  down  in  consequence  of 
tho  murder  of  tho  Due  de  Berry  in  itn  vestibule  in  that  year ;  and,  as 
hinted  nlwive,  is  now  aUmt  to  (five  way  to  what  is  intended  to  bo  the 
moat  m a <rn intent  theatre  in  Europe. 

In  itM  present  unfinished  stiite  it  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to 
itpeak  with  anything  like  confidence  of  the  interior  of  the  new  Opera 
House  now  in  course  of  erection ;  Imt,  as  will  lie  seen  from  the  table 
on  page  525  anil  the  plan.  Woodcut  304,  its  auditory  is  to  lie  of  the 
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either  hand;  the  whole  being  unobjectionable,  lmt  useless  and  intx>n- 
griioiiH. 

The  Berlin  Oj)era  House  was  originally  lmilt  by  Frederick  the 
(treat,  but  has  lx*n  entirely  remodelled  internally,  and  is  now  said 
to  \h}  one  of  the  most  comfortable  houses  in  Europe  for  seeing  and 
hearing  in.  It  is  very  small,  however;  for,  though  it  has  a  dispro]>or- 
tionately  large  saloon,  it  does  not  altogether  cover  20,000  ft.,  or  half 

the  dimensions  of  the  Seala,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
that  of  the  proposed  new  house  in  Paris. 

The  Old  Opera  House  at  Vienna,  though  small, 
possesses  a  ]>eculiarity  of  plan  worthy  of  remark. 
The  auditory  widens  towards  the  stage,  instead  of 
contracting,  as  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  that  it  could  l>e  carried  out  on  a  much  larger 
scale :  but  in  this  instance  it  affords  the  occupants 
of  the  side  ln>xes  a  far  better  opportunity  of  seeing 
than  in  most  theatres.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  an 
improvement,  unless  it  is  considered  that  the  two, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  the  three  persons  occupying  the 
front  seats  are  those  only  who  are  practically  to  he 
taken  into  account  in  the  arrangement  of  a  lyric 
theatre.  The*  result  in  this  instance  is  said  to  be  perfect,  but  on  so 
small  a  scale  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  fail.1 
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the  New  Operu  House,  at  Vienna,  as  would  rangements  are  well  spoken  of. 
enable  me  to  write  u  description  of  it.     It 
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The  tli'  tin    :ii   Boidj  atn  la  certainly  the  i 
claae  in  Eiiii.ji".  win  iliii-  m  Doastdi  c  i 
tnenta,  though  it  [a  iikI  no  eaay  i"  decide 

uli.tlirr    Of    nut     tli.  H    fell      ;ilw;i<-     the 

tnuat  jiuliiiiiiih  m  in  the  I-  ■ 
ri. ■'■(!. 0    traa   oranmMead    to    the   year 
177:i.  from  the  designs  of  Victor  [jouis, 
on  the  site  of  ■  oil  td<  i   thai  had  long 

coi anded   the  t-ity,  and   tl"    removal 

of   k  IihIi    ma    tli'n    ili  tea  mil 

reveii  t'"lj]iiiiiliii:-;ni'i  delajB 
that  occurred  during  the  progn 
works,  v.i.j.  ii  noujj  drove  r!  ■ 
nate   axcbitecl    road,   the   bnil 
'inly   completed   in    1780.      It*   diraen 
siuns  are  vary  oonaidsTahJo,  being  280  ft 
long  by  l.'il  in  width,  and  aonaeqnently 

■■■■  ii  lv    -I  J. (100    ft.,    or    mora 
ground  Una  the  Scab  *1  .Mil.m  ;   bat  of 
■■■  li  BsnUha  portion  is 
on  apied  by  tin'  auditory  and  - 

1     either    in     ivrir    or   ilr:iiiiatio 
theat  trea. 

i  ini  and  th   Boom  al  Paris,  then  ia  parhaaa  no 

other  building  in  France  of  tli"  ta aiee  that  aurkaotii  sooomptotely 

the  endeavour  to  look  tike  ■■•  bampk  of  the  Rocaana  us  this  one.    In 

l'i  Hi  I    tin  !<■   i-   n    jn-1  ri.-.n.l'   i  nilvt'i.Mlidiirlri    |.|ll:il>-i:ill'i::|.- 

.■n  the  Banks  and  tear  the  ■■- ■  <  Meat  ia  eu  rii  A  ro I  in  the  form  of 

l> iln- 1 •  i-  iii t:n  in  .1  i..  anmnnsonttan 

.ill  round  the  boildasg  ecttennlly.    The  i  trftai  ia  19  ft.  in  b 


.1  apaaaHi 


nU 


hi \n.iii.  i 


1 1     in- .:ni.  .1   i-'. ii-   »  hich   rather  del  '■■ 

■  ■■!"  ciall  ■    i    il    i  ■  agaii uiii- 1  by  tin:  enormous    ■  ■ 

roof  i mi !■■  | ii  M  ,;i!i!l-  iii  ii  1 1 1. -;ii  ii'.     I'erhaps  it  would  havo  be 

tin'  i  Irdei  had  }■!■.  ii  placed  i  aldlj  rosl  ic  ■ 

attic  omitted  ;  bul  everj  waj  ii  was  ■■■  roj  to  i lu  ■ 

n|].     It  never  could  express  the  construction  or  the  inti  n 

meats  of  the  building  i  and    03  pn  venting   the  introdni  ti r  nan 

■  ■    storeys  in  heighl    in  any  part,  i(   in  trod  no  ■ 

liil-i  ]i''"l.  ;i.fu!u]iMiiii-il  1 1  v  mi'iiiivriiii'iuv.  «iiifli  muro  than  a 

baUna  -  ili.-  pleasure  derived  from  its  magiiifiooooe, 

I  n  :■  rnally,  mi  Onlcr  has  Kith  introduced  with  :il si  11, 

nenoe  into  the  auditory,  and  with  the  same  bad  effect     ! 
doubt  a  (_'hisni<.'Fil   air  to   llio  wholu   interior,  iint   tin-  seen 

tiers  of  box  mii.^  fixed  to  tin1  pillars  nt  ;i    third  1 

two-thirds  of  thuir  height  without  any  braekol   oj  apparent  support 
The  eye  of  1 !  1  -  -  engineer  is  offended  lli.it  mi  ninth  useful  sight  should 
be  ubstruct.nl.  iiinl    )1l<-  nt-h.-t    tlm!    tli..    construction    should    not    I 
accentuated  and  visible.     Still,  of  its  class,  il  is  Due  of  ; 
t<>  I",  found  anywhere;  and  if  we  inusl  !»'  Claasical  and  modern  al  f 

W tilli.-.    it    will    lint    be    r:isy    tO    lill'l.    ri     mi. I'. 

than  tin.'  Grand  Theatre  at  Bordeaux, 

That  at  Lyons  can  by  no  moans  compete  with  the  Bordeaux  Tbee.tr 
rather  iu  dimensions  or  in  magnificence.     Still  it  is  a  very  fine  I  ■  r  1  i  1 . 1  i » >  - . 

inn!  is  inti-i-i-.iiii:...  ii s  lniiix;  ili>-  first  in  which  tin'  pre&an!  an 
mont  of    iIk     boxes  «;is    carried    In   perfection.      It  was    emu  me  need 
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"i  i :.-.  i.  r the  design  of  the  celebrated  SufHot,  the  udutocri  irf  the 

I ':i  lit  1 1,-,  .1,   at    l';iN*.   HI"  I    WB4  i  "lisiil.  IV  i    BU    SI  l<  vi-ssj'll  I .    I -.til    i"'T    In  .inn- 

tad  being  Been,  thai  It  became  the  type  of  all  future  thentmi 
ii,  I ''  lii.-,  .  and, with very  slight  alti  ntw&a,  the  farm  thee  introduced 
raqtinuea  to  be  followed  in  almost  ew 
i  i-  rii.ni  of  Oat  olaee,    Hue  theatre  faQ  inU 
di  i  'V  in  the  beginning  of  thie  oeatttrj .  and 
wan  reMMtmoted  aa  it   aow  b) la  between 

I  188  and  18  II     The  plan  i  W leal 

v.  810)  ahowa  the  building  aa  originally 
ooDBtmotod  by  Snfitot,  and,  aftei  all  thu 
exp  n.  m.-,  we  have  had,  ii  doee  not  really 
seen  tfaal  we  bav<  advanced  much  beyond  the 
point  where  In*  left  it  The  whole  Utmmply 
and  ec N m -iilts-  arranged,  all  the  i*irt»  Well 

ted  i ■  another  and  to.  l 

in  which  they  are  applied.    The si  ■■ 

■  nUarity  i-.  that  it   baa  ■■<   >■  ■■   ■ 

■  ii,    ,i,i:iii  below  i  i"-  flooi 
of  the  pit  ins  aho*  n  on  the  >■ 

the  plan  i  a  di  h  oertainlj  i  o  dm  i  ■  ■ raaiena 

that  would  c i-iiKiti-  the  public  for  anting  both  W  ft,  bighej 

than  they  would  have  to  da  if  it  ware  omitted, 

PcrhapH  the  theatre   which  deviates  moat  from  tl" 

amng ni  ia  the  ThMtre  Hiatorique,  erected  ha    Pari*  in  1846,     In 

fliis  instance  the  auditory  a  neither  an  ellipae  with  ita  longa  axis 

rannefderd   with  that  of  the  stage,  aa  omeJ   En  lyrie  theatres,  nor  ■ 

carol .  m  ia  gi  neraUj  the  i  aae  in  thoae  devoted  i"  the  so  :  ■ 

but    ;ni   ollipflo   with    it.-   major 

axis  nt  right  angles  to   thai   of 

the   stage.      Qno    unmanac  ad- 

rantagi    gaini  ,1  by  this  ia,  thai 

nil  tin'  mdii 

. 

is   iisiinl,  md   oonaaqoently  aee 

the  perfunuanoe  wits   Ear  i ■<■ 

Defect  to  ti ■  Ires, 

i,,n>;.   be   oonfoaeed, 

at  the  expense  of  the 

archill  etatal  effect  of  the  audi- 

one  oueatlon  [a, 

Can  .'N  equal  n '  ea    be  aee  immodated  bj    I  hj 

the  "iln  r?    So 

nnd,  oonaeqni  nl  ly,   i  b  whs  cy  ■■■■  m  baa  ban 

some  nf  the  recent  najetntotioni  both  in  franca  and  Ln  tl 


I,     lli-iir,    lil.l,.H.|il.. 


' 


1 1 ■■     i"  ighl  ourl  I  .1   .in     1 1  npltt, 

■    vic.l    tnio    Gns)  ■■    ■ 
ttinti  i    ''  ■  n    migfal    lw  I  ■■ 

■ 


hits  D 


Milium  I il;i  the 


■ 

■ 
■ 

between  it  und 

■. 

. 

BCTll  !■'!  !     ''ill     ill     '  ltd    ■  ■ 

■,.   Oil    which 

..i,.l   l,    admired,  while  the  be  i 

■.■■■]  ae  I nj>l<?t«  the  pic 

in ;■     re    inii.ir.h     the    real    :- 

tniv.ii.ls    I. mi  w) nli        troi 

upon  tin-  bI  ■ 

..i   ihi   [lalaoo  u 
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by  Mansard,  but  was  constructed  from  the  design  of  Gabriel,  in  1769, 
«nil  restored  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  Woodcut  No.  :113.  Taken  for  what  it  is.  it  must  certainly  be 
considered  as  very  successful ;  but  still,  where  money  was  no  object, 
uinl  the  inn nber  of  persona  to  Iks  accommodated  not  necessarily  taken 
into  consideration,  something  lens  like  a  public  theatre  might  have 
Ikchi  thought  of— something  that  would  have  looked  more  like  thohall 
»l"  a  great  palace,  and  less  like  what  in  seen  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
the  Houlevard  St.  Martin.1 

Since  the  destruction  of  Coven t  Garden  we  have  only  one  first-class 
dramatic  theatre  in  England— that  of  Drury  Lane.  Its  dimensions 
arc  135  ft.  in  width,  and  240  in  length, 
covering,  consequently,  somo  32.000  ft., 
which,  though  not  so  large  as  Bordeaux 
and  some  others,  are  still  noble  dimensions. 
The  auditory  is  arranged  on  the  circular 
plan,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  closed 
Ihixcb,  the  audience  can  see  with  tolerable 
facility  what  passes  on  the  stage.  The 
saloons  and  staircases  are  arranged  with 
more  dignity  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  is 
likely  to  lie  again  adopted  in  an  English 
theatre,  the  class  of  jieople  who  frequent 
this  part  not  1>eiug  such  as  again  to  induce 
much  outlay  for  their  accommodation. 
This  house  holds  conveniently  some  3000 
|iersons,  which  is  about  as  large  an  audi- 
ence as  can  well  I*  present  at  any  kind 
of  dramatic  representation  in  a  modern 
theatre ;  and  even  then  it  can  only  be  the 

grander  class  of  tragedies  or  the  stateliest  eomedicH  that  are  suitable 
to  so  large  a  building.  All  tho  lighter  and  more  playful  pieces  are 
far  I  letter  appreciated  in  smaller  houses;  and  as  these  have  become 
tlie  must  fashionable,  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  again  see  houses  built 
i  J  these  dimensions  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  smaller  theatres  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces, 
show  not  only  great  skill  in  their  arrangements,  but  also  great  taste  iu 
their  decoration ;  bi^t  they  are  all  so  economically  built  as  hardly  to 
wiruu  within  the  class  of  architectural  objects:  and  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  fact  of  their  being  all  either  built  or  having  assumed 
their  present  form  by  the  hands  of  living  architects  would  prevent  any 
mi  ire  detailed  criticism  on  their  merits  finding  a  place  hero. 


in  iiflwurv  Ijwii:  Theatre 


v  tjuuiniK-,  wiili  very  slight  nllci 


■  !    KOPERS    AfcTHI'l  KTUBfi. 


■  I ■  - '  1   ,i!..,ui    rin      I  ■ 
[toll  niie,  il.i-v  ,i,- 
aave   arrived   at   ;inv  oo 

■ 
tit.,  k    h  hich  the  pr  ■■ 

i1  towthad  arrived  at  '  efi  -<■■ 
they    I  !■■  ■ 
bear   i'ii    the   ml  j 

ui  ;.  .li-.  tytvry  i-.  thai   troth   n 

.|iiin-   !.i  ■:     ::.■     !,■:  n;  .1'   , 

'■\|i-ni:ill  V  uhnll  I  I 

of    tliu    boxes    internally. 

c tpieui h  i-    that  Sii,.r, 

adopted    this    li.nn    „t    [in 

a  [>j  ing  if    from  Holler,  who  had 

in  trod ua  J  l<  si  Mayor*  ■.■   i 

,11  n I  1)  I,  is  been  adopted  olaewharo,  tl gh  with  i ■  modifies 

in   tin-,  iii.-iiin.--     however,  the  truth  tarns  oul  to  bo  Enl  ■  b '   ■ 

least,  pedantry,  to  a  < udorable  uMvut.      \  <  .  ■  which 

ooaaieted  "ids    nt"  1  in.-  groal  conch  of  cona  utric  gntdUu  with  . 

ol  0 1 ication  within  the  circle,  could,  in  I' i.  i .  I ■■  ■ 

represented  with  truth  on  the  exterior,     But  ;i  modern  theatre  is  a  wry 
ax,     The  cnnarruction  almost  n  . | ■ : I r .  ■■  two  stain 

baalc  of  thehoxw  in  the  anglmof  theqaadranta;  there 

and  i'  ii'--l inl  room«  behind  tlie  boxes,  nflin^  ; ■. r i ■ ! 

aides.     In  fact,  a  I  * gular  plan  fits  far  re  easily  to  Boo plicated 

a  congeries  of  parte  ;  and  to  eacriJioa  all  this  convenience  B  r 

rxin'i'Kwiii';  •  ■XtiTliiillv   the    I "- - t-  1  j  1    uf'  unlv   ■    [uirt.    is   not  ■■•-■ 
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truth.  Even  supposing  it  were  so  in  a  limited  sense,  and  that  con- 
venience is  to  be  sacrificed  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciple much  further,  hecauso  tliree  storeys,  externally  each  25  or  30  ft. 
high,  do  not  express  the  three  or  four  tiers  of  boxes,  ranged  only  10  ft. 
one  al*>ve  the  other,  with  pit,  gallery,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  a 
modern  auditory.  This,  however,  is  what  is  supposed  to  represent 
truth  in  the  theatre  at  Mayence,  which  is  considered  the  typical 
example  of  this  class  in  Germany.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  erected 
from  the  design  of  Dr.  Moller,  and  was  opened  in  the  year  1832.  In- 
ternally, there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  boxes,  and  the  absence  of  any  on 
the  proscenium  is  an  improvement  that  might  with  advantage  be 
copied  elsewhere.  The  introduction  of  the  Corinthian  Order  over  tho 
Ikjxcs  in  front  of  the  galleries  is  also  a  very  pleasing  feature,  and  in  a 
court  theatre,  like  that  of  Versailles,  perfectly  admissible,  but  so 
destructive  of  both  seeing  and  hearing  on  tho  part  of  large  numbers  of 
the  audience  as  to  l>o  intolerable  in  a  public  theatre. 

Externally  the  curvilinear  form  renders  it  impossible  to  procure  a 
covered  descent  for  carriages,  and  relegates  tho  staircases  to  very 
inconvenient  positions.  In  fact,  tho  whole  arrangements  of  this 
theatre  are  sacrificed  to  a  Classical  ideal  more  essentially  than  was 
done  at  Bordeaux  ;  and,  although  the  Orders  hero  are  used  with  moro 
propriety  and  elegance,  their  introduction  is  equally  a  mistake,  but, 
on  tho  whole,  perhaps,  more  prejudicial  to  truthful  Art  in  tho 
German  than  in  the  French  example. 

At  Antwerp  tho  architect  of  the  theatre  felt  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  adopt  this  form  ;  but  like  a  reasonable  architect  ho  inserted 
a  squaro  block  of  building  between  his  external  curvilinear  arcade 
and  the  back  of  his  boxes,  and  into  this  he  put  his  staircases,  saloons, 
etc.,  and  so  reconciled  both  theories. 

But  the  whole  is  a  mistake,  and  will  hardly  be  repeated,  so  it  is 
hardly  worth  insisting  on. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  a  new  class  of  theatro  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  Germany,  and  might  perhaps,  with  • 
certain  modifications,  be  made  suitable  to  even  our  climate.  Theso 
theatres  are  double.  In  the  centre  is  tho  stage,  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, with  wings  for  scenery,  <fcc.,  but  perfectly  flat ;  at  tho  sido 
next  tho  street  is  an  auditory  of  the  usual  form  and  dimensions, 
with  all  the  accompaniments  and  arrangements  of  ordinary  theatres 
used  for  night  performances,  and  is  called  tho  Winter  Theatre.  At 
tho  other  end  of  tho  stage  is  an  auditory  of  a  very  different  character 
— ornamented  so  as  to  bear  tho  light  of  day,  lighted  by  largo  win- 
dows at  tho  side  or  from  the  roof,  and  surrounded  by  arcades  opening 
on  a  garden.    This  theatro,  of  course,  can  only  be  used  in  daylight, 
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and   practically  only  in  summer,  though,  for  morning  concerts  and 
minor  j>crformances,  it  might  l>c  used  all  the  year  round. 

This  really  does  look  like  an  invention;  and  at  a  time  when  late 
dinner-hours  and  midnight  company  have  driven  the  upper  classes 
almost  entirely  from  our  theatres,  some  such  expedient  as  this  may 
restore  its  pre-eminence  to  the  legitimate  drama.     There  is  no  reason 

in  the  world  why  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare's should  not  he  as  interesting 
if  seen  with  fresh  air  and  the  blessed 
light  of  day  as  if  seen  in  a  close 
atmosphere  by  the  glare  of  gas- 
lamps.  All  pretence  of  immorality 
would  be  done  away  with  by  day- 
light, and  so  would  nine-tenths  of 
the  stage-tricks  which  have  so  in- 
jured the  real  grandeur  of  the 
higher  class  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances. 

The  manner  in  which  this  double 
arrangement  has  been  carried  out 
by  Titz,  in  the  Victoria  Theatre,  is 
as  successful  as  anything  of  its  sort 
in  Germany.  The  decoration  is 
truthful  throughout,  and  elegant 
at  the  name  time;  and  the  garden- 
front,  for  its  dimensions  and  cha- 
racter, is  as  pleasing  a  design  as 
any  that  has  been  recently  carried 
into  effect  in  that  country. 

In  consequence  of  its  double  apse 
the.  dimensions  of  tin*  building  are  considerable.  It  is  310  ft.  in 
length,  and  about  14<>  in  extreme  breadth,  covering  about  32,000 
square  ft.,  or  nearly  the  same  area  as  our  Drurv  Lane. 

The  only  other  theatre  in  Germany,  that  possesses  anything  so 
original  as  to  be  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  so-called  National  Theatre  at 
Berlin,  commenced  in  18H»,  from  designs  by  the  celebrated  Schinkel, 
and  finished  in  the  following  year.  There  is  no  theatre  in  Europe 
which  can  compare  with  its  external  ordinance,  either  for  beauty  or 
appropriateness,  unless  it  lie  the  Victoria  Theatre  just  described. 

The  design  (Woodcut  No.  317)  consists,  first,  of  a  podium  or  base- 
ment, rusticated,  but  in  perfect  proportion  to  the  superstructure ; 
above  this  are  two  ranges  of  steles,  separating  the  building  into  twro  dis- 
tinct and  well-defined  storeys,  and  admitting  of  any  required  amount  of 
light  being  introduced  into  the  interior,  without  any  violence  or  false- 
hood.    All  may  be  open,  or  every  alternate  one  filled  in  with  a  panel — 


:m7. 


Victoria  Theatre,  lkrlin. 
Scale    100   feet    to    I    inch. 


ra  at,  in  I'm  i. v  ba  adopted  t Tj;» t  ie  reualrad  tat  interna) 

conveniemen.     The  anglea  e«  strongly  aooetitiiatod  by  bold  piea     and 

the  Banks  divided  bj  similar  riiii^w i  Into i pftrtmeate,  bo  thai  then 

ia  ii"  "  ii ni  of  strength  anywhere.     The  oenl  Ml  oompartmi  ■ 

ooosidenbl]  above  thi  res)     lot  only  breaking  the  outlin 

and  giving  tl  dignity,  but  al  once  nailing  the  ohatacb  i  of  tin  bnild 

itifi1.    Tlii-  "iii \  iii>jccii(.ri;ii.ii'  fcatun  ia  i  portido  of  nix  widely-apaoed 

•  iiliimns  in  i J i ■  -  t'i..rit.  :n   ii,.    1 1 ■ . ■  ■  I  ..i  i  eery  splendid  Bigo 

ThoM  (eatane  an  weD  deugnad  1   beautifnl  in  themaelvta,  bul  thi 

up  I'n;  aaoV  i  i  In  f of  Htepi  thai  nobodj  I 

ia  al i  .in  ri.ij.ni..ii .  brjoe an  well  tooo&cemd.     N'otwitb- 

:■;  mrling    thi 

BFttnatfoD   of  the  ofanrol the  Oona^d'annee    Platz,   between    thi 

■  i'l>  1 1  era 

:  adaptation 

■  in  effected 

■ 

■  ■■l    h)  I  'I, 

■ 
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s  it  was  first  opened,  it  is  not 
■  well  adapted  for  hearing 


sivo  alteration!)  have  hecn  made  sin> 

cither  a  oomfurtuhlo  theatre  to  sit  i 

distinctly  what  is  passing  on  the  stage. 

The  theatre  wliich 
the  name  architect 
erected  at  Hamburgh  is. 
singularly  plain  and 
simple  in  its  arrange- 
ments, both  externally 
and  internally ;  hut 
from  these  very  circum- 
stances avoids  many  of 
the  errors  and  incon- 
veniences of  its  more 
ambitious  rivals ;  and 
with  a  very  little  more 
ornament  might  he  con- 
sidered as  successful  as 
an  architectural  design 

Scale  KM  f«l  In  ]  Inch.  as    it   18  Bald    to    IjO    tin    a 

playhouse. 

On  the  whole  the  Germans  can  hardly  lie  congratulated  on  their 
achievements  in  thin  department  of  Architectural  Art.  Their  theatres 
want  the  elegance  and  appro] mate  cheerfulness  which  characterise 
those  of  France;  they  have  not  even  the  husiness-likc  adaptation  to 
their  purposes  l<>  he  found  in  those  of  England :  while  they  certainly 
arc  deficient  in  the  simple  unaffected  grandeur  of  thorn  of  Italy.  They 
seem,  however,  now  to  lie  entering  on  tlie  task  with  a  corrector  apprc- 
eiation  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  may  yet  do  something  of 
which  they  may  hereafter  he  justly  proud. 


Music1  Halls. 

The  English  are  the  only  people  who  have  hitherto  erected  halls 
or  theatres  specially  for  the  performance  or  choral  mimic;  hut  that 
class  (if  entertainment  is  now  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  public,  that 
it  promises  to  become  an  important,  institution  with  ns.  Already  halls 
have  lieen  erected  at  liiriniughaui,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  other  places;  besides  Exeter.  St.  .James's,  and  St. 
Martin's  Halls,  in  the  metropolis.  All  these,  however,  are  much  too 
small  for  the  purpose,  the  largest  of  them  1  icing  hardly  capable  ol 
accommodating  2000  persons;  whereas  a  chorus  of  500  performers, 
with  such  a  hand  as  is  usually  found,  for  instance,  in  Exeter  Hall, 
could  just  as  easily  lie  hoard  by  oOuO  |>crsons  in  a  proitcrly-construeted 
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building ;  and  the  increase  of  size  would  not  prevent  the  solos  being 
as  well  if  not  letter  heard  by  the  same  numbers ;  but  if  the  building 
were  really  well  arranged,  5000,  or  even  10,000,  might  hear  as  dis- 
tinctly as  2000  do  now. 

All  these  halls  have  been  constructed  on  the  rudest  possible  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  mere  oblong  rooms,  sometimes  with  a  gallery  along 
the  sides  and  in  front,  and  generally  with  a  flat  floor.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
old  Tennis  Court  arrangement  which  preceded  the  present  theatres ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  when  wo  build  a  lecture-room,  either  in  the  Uni- 
versities or  our  scientific  institutions,  wo  adopt  almost  literally  the 
principles  of  the  old  Greek  theatre  ;  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
what  would  make  tho  spoken  voice  heard  would  also  lx>  suitable  to  the 
singing  voice  ;  only  that  the  latter  could  be  heard  with  equal  distinct- 
ness at  three  or  four  times  the  distance.  All  that  can  really  be  said  in 
favour  of  these  halls  is,  that  they  are  much  better  suited  for  the  purpose 
than  the  cathedrals  in  which  these  choral  performances  took  place 
l>eforo  their  erection ;  but  neither  tho  one  nor  tho  other  is  at  all  worthy 
of  tho  science  of  tho  present  day,  nor  of  the  glorious  class  of  perform- 
ances to  which  they  have  been  appropriated. 

A  very  great  advance  has  recently  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject  from  tho  experience  of  the  performances  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  On  several  occasions  there,  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons 
have  heard  the  choruses  of  Handel  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  one- 
half  that  number  have  heard  the  solos  with  very  enjoyable  distinct- 
ness; yet  tho  Crystal  Palace  is  about  the  worst  possible  building, 
except  in  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  for  the  purpose.  Tho  floor  is 
perfectly  flat ;  the  galleries  accommodate  very  few,  but  are  thrust  most 
obtrusively  into  the  area,  so  as  to  hinder  those  under  and  behind  them 
from  hearing ;  all  tho  arrangements  of  the  auditory  are  of  tho  most 
temporary  and  accidental  character,  and  the  external  sounds  very  im- 
perfectly shut  off;  yet  the  perfection  with  which  tho  earlier  opera 
concerts  and  tho  later  oratorios  havo  l>een  heard  in  that  building  has 
surprised  and  delighted  every  ono.  If  the  same  audiences  were  arranged 
in  a  building  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  there  can  1)0  no 
doubt  but  that  20,000,  or  even  more,  could  hear  an  oratorio  in  a  very 
perfect  manner. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  further  progress  should  be  made  in 
this  direction,  for  not  only  have  these  great  performances  of  choral  music 
lnxxmio  almost  national  among  us,  but  they  approach  more  nearly  to  tho 
great  semi-sacred  theatrical  representations  of  the  Greeks  than  any- 
thing else  that  we  know  of  in  modern  times.  If  any  one  at  the  present 
time  wished  to  realise  what  tho  Greeks  felt  in  witnessing  a  grand  per- 
formance of  ono  of  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  he  would 
perhaps  come  nearer  the  truth  by  hearing  one  of  the  magnificently 
executed  oratorios   of  Ilandel  or  Haydn  than  by  any  other  process 
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available  in  modern  times,  and  infinitely  more  nearly  than  by  listening 
to  an  English  translation  of  a  Greek  drama  performed  behind  the  gas- 
lamps  of  a  modern  theatre. 

By  far  the  most  successful  attempt  in  this  direction  which  has 
been  made  in  modern  times  is  the  Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington. 
Originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  first  design  was  prepared  by 
Captain  Fowke,  but  in  consequence  of  his  death  was  eventually  carried 
out  by  General  Scott.  Internally  it  is  an  ellipse,  measuring  219  ft.  by 
185,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  alxmt  8000  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
performers.  For  these  an  orchestra  is  provided,  which,  besides  a  very 
large  organ,  will  contain  1000  singers  and  200  instrumentalists.  The 
height  internally  is  13(>  ft.1 

For  extent  and  for  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of 
its  interior,  this  hall  is  quite,  unrivalled  as  an  auditory  by  anything 
yet  done  in  Europe  ;  and  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  effect  when  it  is 
filled  with  people,  but  as  a  music  hall,  with  reference  to  its  acoustic 
properties  only,  it  cannot  lx)  said  to  be  so  successful.  The  first  element 
to  be  attended  to  in  such  a  design  as  this,  is  that  all  those  in  the  boxes 
or  in  each  tier  of  seats,  should  hear  equally  well.  As  it  is,  those  in 
the  scats  nearest  the  orchestra  hear  very  much  better  than  those  in 
front,  though  obliged  to  turn  a  little  on  one  side  to  see  the  singers. 
As  originally  designed  by  Captain  Fowke,  it  was  intended  to  have 
l)een  an  elongated  ellipse,  with  a  major  axis  of  280  ft.  and  a  minor  of 
1G.*>.  Had  this  Ikxmi  carried  out,  it  must  have  been  an  absolute  failure, 
and  though  General  Scott  widened  it  relatively  to  its  length,  as  far  as 
he  dared,2  it  is  now  evident  that,  both  architecturally  and  for  the  con- 
venienco  of  the  audience,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  adopted 
a  purely  circular  form,  which  would  have  brought  those  in  front 
nearly  to  an  equality  in  point  of  hearing  with  those  on  the  sides.  As 
it  is  now,  it  probably  would  be  better  for  hearing  if  the  orchestra  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  longer  sides  instead  of  the  end  ;  but  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  would  have  been  the  adoption  of  a  semicircle  with 
a  flat  side  for  the  orchestra,  or  perhaps  one  slightly  curvilinear,  as 
suggested  by  Saunders  in  his  treatise  on  Theatres.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
radical  mistake  to  neglect  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  Greeks  in  this 


1  These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  scriptions  were  obtained  for  the  erection 
paper  read  by  General  Scott  to  the  Insti-  of  the  Hall,  it  was  found  out  that  if  this 
tute  of  British  Architects  on  the  22ud  were  altered  to  a  circle  or  any  other  form, 
January,  1872.  the  subscribers  might  legally  repudiate 

2  It  is  curious  sometimes  to  barn  how  their  contract,  and  consequently  all  dis- 
frequently  in  this  country  other  circiim-  cussion  on  that  head  was  summarily  put 
stances  than  considerations  of  fitness  go-  a  stop  to.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
vern  the  designs  of  buildings.  In  this  tuniti<  s  of  erecting  a  perfect  music  hall 
instance  Captain  Fowke's  very  crude  was  thrown  away  because  Captain  Fowke 
design  of  an  ellipse  having  been  attached  did  not  happen  to  know  the  difference 
to  the  original  prospectus,  on  which  sub-  between  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre. 


■ 
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rrVlL  AM)  MILITARY  ENGINEERING. 


The  introduction  of  railways,  and  the  immense  consequent  develop- 
ment of  civil  engineering,  have  given  rise  to  a  class  of  works  which, 
if  not  strictly  Architectural,  are  so  closely  allied  to  it,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  escajK?  alluding  to  them  in  a  work  like  this,  though  any 
attempt  to  describe  them  would  l>o  to  commence  a  new  volume,  and 
to  open  out  quite  a  different  field  of  inquiry  from  that  which  has 
l>een  followed  out  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work. 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  definitions  stated  at  length  in  the 
introduction  to  this  volume  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that 
there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
building  profession,  though  now  they  are  kept  distinct  as  Engineering 
and  as  Architecture;  but  if  the  latter  were  only  as  truthful  and  as 
living  an  art  as  the  other,  the  distinction  would  entirely  disap]>car. 
The  Engineer  would  only  be  the  Architect  who  occupied  himself  more 
especially  witli  construction,  and  the  more  utilitarian  class  of  "works  ; 
the  Architect,  properly  so  called,  would  be  the  artist  who  attended  to 
the  ornamental  distribution  of  buildings,  and  their  decoration  when 
erected. 

At  the  present  day  the  line  of  demarcation  is  only  too  easily  recog- 
nised, because  the  engineer  is  a  man  who  follows  his  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  same  common-sense  principles  which  guided  builders  in 
all  previous  ages.  The  architect  has  superadded  those  trammels  of 
imitation  which  reduce  his  branch  to  an  absurdity.  The  one  great  hope 
of  a  return  to  a  better  state  of  things  is,  that  the  engineers  may  become 
so  influential  as  to  force  the  architects  to  adopt  their  principles,  though 
at  the  present  moment  the  tendency  seems  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

As  in  consequence  of  these  distinctions,  however,  the  engineers  are 
not  architects  within 'the  definition  of  the  term  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  volume,  their  works  need  not  l>e  enumerated  here  ; 
but  in  order  to  complete  and  to  render  intelligible  what  has  been  said 
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above,  it  may  bo  expedient  to  select  one  or  two  examples  which  will 
suffice  to  point  out  the  differences  which  exist,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  two  branches  towards  the  unknown  future. 

There  are  of  course  certain  branches  of  his  profession  in  which  the 
civil  engineer  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  architect,  such  as  the 
laying  out  and  making  of  roads,  the  making  of  the  permanent  way  of 
railroads,  the  making  of  embankments  or  of  piers,  and  similar  works ; 
but  most  of  these  are  now  being  handed  over  to  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer, or  to  the  surveyor  and  the  contractor.  The  civil  engineer,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  speaking  of  him,  is  the  builder  of 
bridges  and  viaducts,  the  excavator  of  locks  and  docks,  the  constructor 
of  piers  and  lighthouses,  and  frequently  the  builder  of  ships. 

In  all  these  cases  the  primary  object  of  the  engineer  is  use,  not 
beauty ;  but  he  cannot  help  occasionally  Incoming  an  architect,  and 
sometimes  with  singular  success,  though  too  frequently,  when  he 
ornaments,  it  is,  as  architects  generally  do,  by  l>orrowing  features 
from  the  Classical  or  Mediaeval  styles,  or  by  some  mistaken  applica- 
tion of  them,  betraying  how  little  he  has  really  studied  the  problem 
before  him. 

In  illustration  of  these  definitions,  let  us  take  the  Dee  Bridge  at 
Chester.  As  an  engineering  work,  nothing  can  txi  nobler.  It  is  the 
largest  single  span  for  a  stone  bridge  in  England,  probably  in  the 
world ;  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  in  a  situation  where  nothing 
interferes  with  its  beauty  or  proportions.  Its  engineer,  however, 
aspired  to  l>e  architect ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  giving 
value  to  an  arch  of  200  ft.  span,  no  one  can,  by  mere  insj>ectioii, 
believe  that  it  is  more  than  half  that  width.  In  the  first  place  he 
introduced  a  common  architrave  moulding  round  the  arch,  such  as  is 
usually  employed  in  Domestic  Architecture,  and  which  it  requires 
immense  thought  to  exaggerate  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  porte- 
cochere.  He  then  placed  in  the  spandrils  a  panel  .'JO  ft.  by  50,  which 
in  like  manner  we  are  accustomed  to,  of  one-third  or  one-thirtieth 
these  dimensions.  He  then,  on  his  abutments,  introduced  two  niches 
for  statues,  which  it  is  immediatelv  assumed  would  be  of  life  size ; 
and  beyond  this,  two  land-arches  without  mouldings  or  accentuation 
of  any  sort,  consequently  looking  so  weak  as  to  satisfy  the  mind  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  construction. 

Had  Mr.  Harrison  been  really  an  architect,  he  would  have  rusticated 
these  land-arches  with  Cyclopean  massiveness,  not  only  to  continue 
the  idea  of  the  embankment,  but  also  to  give  strength  where  it  was 
apparently  most  needed;  and  would  have  avoided  anything  in  the 
abutments  that  savoured  of  life-size  sculpture  or  of  temple  building. 
A  Mediaeval  architect  would  have  pierced  the  spandrils  with  openings, 
thereby  giving  lioth  lightness  and  dimensions  to  this  part ;  or  if  that 
was  not  mechanically  admissible,  he  would  have  divided  it  into  three 
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or  four  panels,  in  accordance  with  the  construction.  The  essential 
jiarts  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  however,  are  the  voussoirs  of  the 
arch ;  and  to  thin  '  the  architect's  whole  attention  should  first  be 
turned.  If  then)  had  lieen  fifty  well-defined  arch-stones,  the  bridge 
would  have  looked  infinitely  larger  than  it  now  appears.  \\  ith  one 
hundred  it  would  have  looked  larger  still ;  but  if  too  numerous,  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  structure  losing  that  niegalithic  character  which  is 


tor  llrtdgc 


almost  ns  essential  as  actual  dimensions  for  greatness  of  effect.  The 
true  architect  is  the  man  who  can  weigh  these  various  conditions  one 
against  the  other,  and  strike  a  judicious  lie  lance  between  the  different 
elements  at  his  command.  At  Chester  the  builder  has  failed  in  this 
at  every  jioitit,  and  by  the  samo  process  which  ruined  St.  Peter's. 
By  exaggerating  his  details,  the  bridge  has  l>een  dwarfed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  basilica. 

If  this  is  all  that  can  lie  done  with  bridges,  it  is  far  better  that 
they  should  be  left,  like  most  of  those  recently  built,  to  tell  their  own 
tale  without  any  ornament  whatever.  A  long  series  of  tall  arches  is 
so  beautiful  nn  object  in  itself  that  it  is  difficult  to  injure  it;  but 
occasionally  a  slight,  moulding  at  the  impost,  a  lmld  accentuation  of 
the  arch,  and  Imld  marking  of  the  roadway  render  those  beautiful 
which  otherwise  may  only  l>e  useful  in  appearance. 

London  ISridgc  is  a  very  happy  instance  of  Ornamental  Engineer- 
ing, but  scarcely  sufficiently  ornamented  to  Iieoomo  architecture;  but 
in  this  respect  it  is  lietteT  than  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  the  Doric 
columns  on  the  piers,  though  certainly  ornamental,  arc  so  inappro- 
priate as  considerably  to  mar  the  effect. 

Neither  of  the  bridges  of  Telford  or  Stephenson  across  the  Menai 
Strait  makes  the  smallest  pretension  to  architectural  design.  The 
former,  however,  though  lieautiful  from  the  grace  of  its  form,  would 
have  l*en  even  more  so  had  the  hand  of  taste  been  allowed  to  modify 
some  of  its  details,  but  it  is  lucky  in  having  escaped  the  Egyptian 
propylons  in  cast  iron  which  were  designed  for  the  suspension  bridge 
at  Clifton,  It.  must  also  I*  confessed  he  would  have  l>een  a  bold  man 
who  ventured  to  suggest  11  decoration  for  so  untried  a  form  as  tho 
tubular  girder,  and  in  the  present  state  of  design  it  is  fortunate  the 
attempt  was  not  made.  If  not  Ivautiful,  it  is  grand,  and  there  is  no 
offence  against  good  taste.     The  same  can  hardly  lie  said  of  Brunei's 
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two  bridges  at  Chepstow  and  Saltash.  In  these  the  great  bent  tube 
is  the  principal  feature,  but  in  l>oth  instances  the  construction  is 
wholly  internal  and  concealed.  It  would  have  cost  nothing,  and 
hardly  added  a  ton  to  the  weight,  to  have  put  enough  of  it  outside  to 
explain  the  arrangement,  and  so  satisfied  the  mind.  Wonderful  as 
the  latter  is  from  its  size  and  j>osition,  and  fairy-like  from  the  lightness 
of  it*  form,  it  can  only  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  opportunity 
neglected  for  producing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Iron 
Bridge  Architecture  in  tho  world.  With  the  requisite  amount  of 
taste  and  thought  this  might  have  been  done,  adding  little  or  nothing 
to  the  expense.1 

Among  smaller  objects,  the  lighthouses,  such  as  those  of  Eddy  stone, 
Bell  Rock,  and  Skerryvore,  are  the  most  satisfactory  specimens  of 
Engineering  Architecture  that  have  been  produced.  They  have  little 
or  no  ornament,  it  is  true,  but  exquisite  beauty  of  form  with  great 
I>erfection  of  material  and  workmanship ;  and  if  these  do  not  entitle 
them  to  rank  in  the  higher  class,  we  must  cut  out  of  our  list 
Pyramids  and  Obelisks,  Topes,  Tombs,  and  all  tho  simpler,  though 
some  of  the  grandest,  objects  that  have  hitherto  been  classed  with 
Architecture. 

Some  of  the  entrances  to  the  tunnels  which  are  found  on  most  rail- 
ways in  England  are  as  grand  as  any  city  gates,  and  grander  than 
many  triumphal  arches,  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  But  this  is 
only  the  case  when  they  depend  for  expression  on  their  own  mass  and 
dimensions,  relieved  only  by  a  few  simple  but  appropriate  mouldings 
—  when  they,  in  fact,  are  treated  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
architectural  design.  Too  often,  however,  the  engineer  has  aspired  to 
lie  an  architect  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  and  there  are  Grecian, 
Egyptian,  Gothic,  and  other  tunnel-fronts  on  various  lines  which  are 
as  absurd  as  anything  done  in  towns.  They  probably,  however,  are 
the  exception.  But  a  collection  of  these  objects,  classified  as  they 
liclonged  to  the  true  or  imitative  styles  of  Art,  would  be  as  correct  an 
illustration  as  could  well  be  found  of  the  two  principles  of  design 
prevalent  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  and  a  fair  test  of  their 
relative  excellence.  In  applying  such  a  test,  however,  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  those  who  have  designed  the  true  examples  are 
men  in  a  hurry,  who  probably  in  all  their  lives  had  never  time  to 
think  of  l>eauty  in  Art,  while  those  who  erect  imitative  buildings 
have  generally  spent  their  lives  in  intense  study  of  ancient  Art,  and 
l>ecome  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
l>c  able  to  reproduce  its  beauties. 


1  A  bridge  recently  built  over  the 
Rhine,  at  Maycnce,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, is  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
because  the   construction  in  all  shown. 


Although  it  may  want  the  height  and 
tho  poetry  of  that  at  Saltash,  it  is  not 
only  a  better  bpecimeii  of  Engineering, 
but  also  of  Engineering  Architecture. 
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The  i»oint,  however,  at  which  the  engineer  and  the  architect  come 
most  directly  in  contact  is  in  the  erection  of  stations  and  station 
build ingH.  In  every  instance  these  ought  to  bo  handed  over  to  the 
architect  as  soon  as  the  engineer  lias  arranged  the  mechanical  details. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  Architecture  is  practised  in  this  country, 
its  professors,  if  so  called  in,  would  insist  on  the  station  being  either 
Grecianised  or  Gothicised,  or,  at  all  events,  carried  out  in  some  incon- 
gruous style;  and  not  one  man  in  ten  would  have  the  courage  to 
content  himself  with  the  ornamental  arrangement  of  the  parts  and 
ornamental  accentuation  of  the  construction,  these  being  all,  or  nearly 
all,  that  can  be  allowed  in  such  cases,  decoration  being  generally  not 
only  misapplied,  but  too  costly  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  engineers  attempt  decoration  they  gene- 
rally fail.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  to  see  attenuated  cast-iron 
Classical  columns,  with  a  fragment  of  an  entablature  on  their  heads, 
spaced  ten  or  twenty  diameters  apart,  and  supporting  trussed  wrought- 
iron  girders  100  or  200  ft.  in  span,  or,  what  is  worse,  pointed  arches 
and  cathedral  details  appropriated  to  a  similar  purpose. 

To  recapitulate  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  would  be  to 
write  a  volume  on  Civil  Engineering ;  but  an  example  or  two  may 
suffice  to  place  the  style  in  its  proper  relation  to  Architecture  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  prevent  confusion  of  ideas  regard- 
ing a  projKT  definition  of  Art. 

The  first  example  selected  is  the  King's  Cross  Station,  one  of  the 
very  best  of  those  in  the  metropolis.  It  consists  of  two  great  halls  each 
800  it.  long,  105  ft.  wide,  and  91  ft.  high.  Westminster  Hall  is  258  ft. 
long,  08  ft.  wide,  and  8«5  high  ;  that  at  Padua  240  by  84  in  width  :  so 
that  neither  of  these,  though  the  largest  erected  before  this  century, 
can  compare  in  dimensions  with  the  modern  examples.  Internally,  the 
l'aduan  example  is  not  so  architectural  as  the  station,  and  need  not  lie 
compared ;  but  that  at  Westminster,  if  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
explains  at  once  the  difference  between  Civil  Engineering  and  Artistic 
Architecture.  Both  the  halls  depend  for  their  effect  principally  on 
their  roofs.  In  the  station  the  corbels  are  plain  blocks,  the  ribs  of  the 
simplest  form,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  exactly  what  was  necessary 
to  support  the  roof,  and  the  castings  and  details  are  made  wholly 
without  reference  to  architectural  effect.  In  the  Hall,  the  corliels  are 
rich,  the  tiinlKT  twice  the  quantity  required,  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  designed  as  much  for  architectural  as  for  mechanical  effect,  and 
every  part  carefully  carved  and  ornamented.  Between  these  two 
there  are  infinite  degrees,  but  no  line.  Had  the  architect  of  the 
station  felt  himself  justified  in  spending  a  little  more  money,  he  might 
easily  have  added  strength,  or  the  appearance  of  it;  he  might  have 
added  ornament  ;  lie  might  have  modified  his  proportions,  or  intro- 
duced parts  that  would  have  done  so  in  appearance,  till  he  made  as 


beantifh]  a  object  m  the  H;ill,  and, ridering  the  i raeoly  i" 

aider  building;  bot  Qua  be  waa  not  per- 
mitled  to  do,  and  it  wotdd   I  it  judgment  and  an 

untnenae  i mil  rf  thought  !<■  hw*e  $ ■  it  "'■11. 

'Hi,:  inUTHiil  tiiviiili.'  ut'  tin*  Imildinga  of  this  station,  whicb  rangea 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  departure  platform  on  thi 
ii  anothea  important  feature,  which,  wiili. .ut  additional  ■  i ;■■ 
linvr  been  mad*  fat  more  aatisfiuti  <r  y  l.v  »  slight  isjnuilitnra  of  QlDngbl 
diily.  It  imw  — tfirtl  of  R  range  nf  similar  Window*  iri  <  1 1-  Bpna 
■tony,  and  "i  doom  and  windowi  treated  ■iniitarlj  below.  An  tmpoi 
tant  entrance  bom  the  Drat-dam  booking-office    :i  teas  ornate  one 

from  tin-  seooud  —  hi  ii  i  l.l  havt  gtad aning  1 part     The  offioea 

imgbt  (..  have  l -I'M  boated  in  one  style,  ihi    refreahmi  at  and  wait ing- 

i.  .in-  in  i thai  ;  end  then  ought  to  have  been  dtfhrant  from  the 

lamp  i -ui  iiiniv  rri'tiiul  bmldingB  attached, 

:■,     initlit'nl. 
tt<  Ii  tin-  two 

■  -■  t  iii.- ;  the  booking 

office  on  'h hand,  and  the  uchwaj  C the  arrival  platter d 

gqnaBj  appropriate.     ISu  on    great  <l  led  m,  thai  the 

rtj  le  ia  as  ahnple  and  grand  that   H   ou|  111    to  have  been  executed  in 

■ui   ii,  anaphi  brick.     Knowing  Qua,  the 

-|.i  i  t.M.'i  oannnf   bolp  tnd  the  arubea 
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I 


iced,  especially 

■  ■■■ii    tlil-n;:  b    I  bi     * 


-  the  ligbtmw  "i"  tho  roof  thej  fcw  rainate  ii 
r  i  w»  would  have  been  ample  \  and 


-■i  ii. nt,  i 

iniiiiihly 


iign    for  tha 

oe    how    this 


if  the  mnm-v  wved  in  niiiiiT)  il  had   been  employed  i 
more  architeriurn]  ifiriuti'  lui^tit  Imve  been  attained,  and  o 
more  Hji[irc|iri.iii    t<<  tin'  material  in  which  ii.  18  built. 

If  we  turn  buuk  for  one  mommrl  tn  Si'liiiiki.l's 
Banachnm  CWoodntU  (Jo.  WO),  we  shall  see  at 
Bughf  hare  been,  dona;  asd  it  may  alao  \-  useful  to  note  the 
difference  between  » 1 1- ■  two  designs.  At  Berlin,  the  details  an  nil 
good  and  nil  appropriate  t"  briik  An.')iiti'cturi\  but  the  form  of  tho 
building  is  too  Biinjilo  and  severe  for  such  a  material.  At  London,  the 
outliuo  in  Kiiflii.-ii.-iit.lv-  briiki'ii  jiuiI  viirii'il  fur  brick,  but  thi 
■missive  anil  solid  for  anything  but  stone  or  granite,  Bad  Schiskej) 
used  as  broken  an  outline  -ls  that  of  the  station,  <>r  had  I 
been  ornamented  with  na  L-lulxiTati-  details  its  the  Ilauschule.  they 
would  I'i'ili  have  boon  iiioro  jiorfwl  buildings;  but  they  both  fail 
beoaiUH  their  arohlteota  forgot  to  think  of  the  materials  they  wWM 
uljout  to  emploj . 

If  the  Great  Northern  Station  is  a  success,  it  is  becanae  it.  is  simply 
mi  miiifliTi'-l  pieoe  of  engmeering  skill,  and  makes  nu  pr 
ha  nu  object  of  ■rchitoctnraJ  art.     The  aatue,  however,  cam 
of  im  Dure  ambitions  neighbour  at  St.  Pancraa,  on  which  so  much 
or ■hi  bafl  l»  en  b  stowed   thai   II  is  elevated  unmistakably  into  the 
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higher  class,  thoBgh  the  mode  in  which  thin  has  been  Aimv  renders  it 

1 1' ill  M  I'll  I     Will  ■till]"    I  I     I-    fitllCI"    S"    [lll-ilHtll^r  .  il-    S.I    Sill  res.  )'l]]    ,1.    i[-     |.  Ill  111'    I 

sister.     At  an  sngisei  Hi.-  roof  of  ita  great  abed  is  as 

yet  unrivalled.  Ii  is  HI  I  ft.  long  by  -'-I1!  ft,  clear  span,  without  an 
:.  i.r  any  sort  The  ties;  to  int.  an  the  beams  thai  Conn 
the  ranha  below  and  sapport  the  floor  of  the  aU 

.  t   ii  is  100  ft.  bigh, l  U  '  eoom     ■ 

every  respect,     lint  was  ii  «'ni  Hi  while  ! ranter  -ill  the  sngineei 

;'■  l|.! 

it  been  divided  by  a  mugs  of  two  ookmiu  into  two  halls,  eaaD  I  J"  n  ' 
wide,  ir  would  have  been  equally  oonvanisot,  would  hnvi 

and  looked  both  longer  and  wider  and  higher  than  the  present 

As  it  i».  it  kills  everything ;  theoarriages  and  engines  h»-k  Yiki  toy 

trains,  and  Ii a  beings  like  ants*    Hh  n  it  no  proportion  between 

the  shed  and  ha  on  t,  and  i  n  rything  looks  ."it  of  place,  and  moat  of 
nil  tin.  Oothio  in' mill i n gs  and  briokwoi  i 

of  Mm    Middle  Agss,   which  with  its  unity  liuk'timm-H 

ihrasts  itself  between  the.  gigantie  i ribs  of  tin    no£     Add  to  aU 

tliirt  tli i..         .       ■  ! !  ■   r In.  reel  of 

Mi.-   BoQsJng-ofloe,    In  daring  eontnal  with  all  the  reflnenumai  of 

..  .1.  and  yon 


fii-t 


l[i>Tni:v  OF  BODEBS  ATI)  m  FECTI  BE. 


. 


ii:i<  .  ■  the  two  gnrtsm*  in  such  violent  contrast  flat  il  b  quite  evident 

not  the  ftirection  on  whi  h  il  is  possible  i taJgainatioii 

om)   >  v.'i    be  effected.    We  may  regret 

Northern  Station. hoi  it  i*  better  it  should  remain  as  ii  is,  rather  than 
■iii.i  1-'  disfigured  with  incongruous  medimwalian]  Like  the 
station  of  flu  Midland  BaHway ,  whiel  stands  next  t>>  it. 

AtiutIht  illustration  linw  Hiu'h  ii  facade  might  have  been  orbv 
mi'iiti'ii  is  seen  from  thi  example  mi  ilic  | .»-•  -«-» ■■! i?t j^-  }>:<x<-,  taken  from  te- 
station of  the  Btruabuxg  Railway  af  Paris      l "i - 1 ■  1  i ■ .. 1 1 \  rl 
this  6tcade  in  the  nn«  m  thai  ■  >)'  the  Gnat  Northern  81 

..iiiv  one  shed  in  the  Preach  example  I ; 

l.nt  the  latter,  bom  it-  higher  degree  of  ornamentation  and  its  mon- 

■     ■  .:i  object  of  Arohite)  turaj   art, 

and  one   perfectly  appropriate  to  thi   purpose  without  too  great  an 

amount  of  imitative  features  borrowi  &  bom  toj  partioalar  style. 

i  on  at  Howoaefli  .  though  n  <•  grand, l  p  ■■•■ 

excellent  points  of  design,  verfpee  nlose  on   thi    Eaulta  bo  oommon  In 


^jjS^S^^e^ 


tnoe  styles.  It  ie  neither  quite  truthful  uor  quite  appro 
priate.  The  great  portioo  might  as  well  be  the  entrance  to  a  pthns 
or  ,i  theatre  u  to  a  railway  station,  and  the ornamentation  has  too 
iiin.1i   Hi.-  character  of  being  pot  there  for  ornament's    ■ 

without  raferenc  either  to  conBtructJ 'to  any  of  the  n 

oiea  of  the  building  j  and,  what  is  worse,  in  order  to  givi   li| 

noma  below,  it*  roof  must  be  either  wholly  or  | ially  of  glass,  eontav 

quenUj  its imentaJ  forms  at  onoa  become  absurd.     They  are  such 

U  wimld  ahnoat    Buffiiv  1'nr  a  vault       a  tVv,   mui  [msls  whuIi]  linvi'  ilnni' 

u  weFJ  for  all  (hey  have  to  support. 

Without  attempting  to  assign   the  relative  merit  of  each  of  these 
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examples,  they  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  three  classes  into 
which  this  style  divides  itself:  the  Great  Northern  Station  repre- 
senting Engineering  Architecture,  the  Strasburg  Station  Artists' 
Architecture,  and  the  station  at  Newcastle  Architecte'  Architecture. 

From  the  two  first  alone  can  anything  that  is  good  or  satisfactory 
ever  l>e  expected ;  and,  if  persevered  in,  they  offer  precisely  the  same 
chance  of  developing  a  new  style  as  was  afforded  to  the  ecclesiastical 
builders  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  if  the  engineers  only  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  perhaps  unconsciously 
acting,  they  ought  to  insist  on  the  same  truth  pervading  all  the 
buildings  in  their  charge.  If  they  do,  they  will  render  a  service  to  the 
sister  profession  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  incalculable. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  matter  that  has  hitherto 
been  taken,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  more  especially  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  we  meet  with  Byzantine  stations  and  Gothic  stations  of  every 
degree  and  variety,  but  also  Pomj>eian  and  Classic — even  pure  Grecian- 
Doric  stations — and  every  form  of  inappropriate  blundering,  and  all  to 
save  a  little  thought  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  designers.  But  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  these  are  all — without  a  single  exception — 
good  or  satisfactory  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
name  the  style  in  which  they  are  erected. 

If  railway  engineers  and  railway  architects,  in  this  country  at  least, 
have  not  done  all  that  might  be  expected  of  them  to  produce  beauty 
as  well  as  convenience  in  their  works,  there  is  this,  at  least,  to  be  said 
in  their  excuse — that  all  our  railways  are  private  commercial  undertak- 
ings entered  upon  with  a  view  to  profit.  If,  therefore,  the  engineer 
can  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  10,000/.,  ho  is  hardly 
justified  in  spending  11,000/.  Though  it  is  quite  true  that  a  certain 
amount  of  spaciousness  and  dignity  does  attract  custom  to  a  railway,  it 
is  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  a  subordinate  is  not  justified  in  going 
l)eyond  that  without  special  sanction. 

A  more  fatal  case  hitherto  has  been  the  transition  state  in  which 
everything  is.  Though  railways  Are  little  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
there  is  hardly  an  important  station  in  this  country  that  has  not  been 
either  pulled  down  and  re-erected  in  some  other  locality,  or  enlarged 
and  altered  so  that  nothing  of  the  original  design  remains ;  and  any 
station  that  is  twenty  years  old,  either  is,  or  ought  to  l>e,  rebuilt  imme- 
diately, tven  bridges  have  to  be  widened  or  altered,  and  the  next 
few  years  may  introduce  such  changes  that  all  that  men  are  doing 
now  may  have  to  l>e  re-done.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  is  wasteful  to 
sj>end  much  money  on  j>emianent  erections ;  and  much  expenditure  of 
time  or  thought  is  hardly  to  be  exj>ected  from  an  engineer  or  his 
assistant  on  what  they  feel  convinced  may  be  swept  away  before  they 
themselves  have  done  with  it. 

All  tliat  can  lie  asked  from  the  railway  authorities  under  these 
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circumstances  is  elegant  appropriateness,  and  all  will  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  if  that  saves  us  from  Mediaeval  stations,  Doric 
porticoes,  Egyptian  viaducts,  and  other  absurdities  of  the  sort,  of 
which  too  many  have  already  been  perpetrated  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  if  engineers  are  confined  for  the  future  to  this,  and 
to  this  only,  and  prevented  from  indulging  in  those  eccentricities 
which  have  hitherto  marred  so  many  noble  works.  It  is  far  better 
that  we  should  l>o  content  with  plain,  honest,  solid,  but  useful 
erections,  than  that  our  buildings  should  be  adorned  on  the  mistaken 
principles  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  art 
of  Architecture. 


Ferro- Vitreous  Art. 

A  new  stylo  of  Architecture  was  inaugurated  together  with  the 
first  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  has  had  already  a  considerable  effect  on 
a  certain  class  of  designs,  and  promises  to  have  a  still  greater  influence 
in  future. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  incident  in  the  history  of  Architecture  bo 
felicitous  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  suggestion  of  a  magnified  conservatory 
to  contain  that  great  collection.  At  a  time  when  men  were  puzzling 
themselves  over  domes  to  rival  the  Pantheon,  or  halls  to  surpass  those 
of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  it  was  wonderful  that  a  man  could  be  found 
to  suggest  a  thing  which  had  no  other  merit  than  l>eing  the  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  thing  then  known  which  would  answer  the  purpose  ; 
and  a  still  more  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune  that  the  commissioners 
had  the  courage  to  adopt  it. 

As  first  proposed,  the  Hyde  Tark  Crystal  Palace,  though  an 
admirable  piece  of  Civil  Engineering,  had  no  claim  to  be  considered 
as  an  architectural  design.  Use,  and  use  only,  pervaded  every  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  not  ornamented  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elevate  it 
into  the  class  of  Fine  Arts.  The  subsequent  introduction  of  the  arched 
transept,  with  the  consequent  arrangements  at  each  end  and  on  each 
side,  did  much  to  bring  it  within  that  category;  and  a  man  must  have 
had  much  more  criticism  than  poetry  in  his  composition  who  could 
stand  under  its  arch  and  among  its  trees  by  the  side  of  the  crystal 
fountain,  and  dare  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  the  most  fairy-like  pro- 
duction of  Architectural  Art  that  had  yet  l>een  produced. 

As  re-erected  at  Sydenham,  the  building  has  far  greater  claims  to 
rank  among  the  important  architectural  objects  of  the  world.  In  the 
first  place,  its  dimensions  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  hall  ever 
erected.  Its  internal  area  is  four  times  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and 
ten  times  that  of  our  St.  Paul's.  A  second  merit  is,  that  its  construc- 
tion is  absolutely  truthful  throughout.  Nothing  is  concealed,  and 
nothing  added  for  effect.     In  this  respect  it  surpasses  any  Classical 
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or  Gothic  building  ever  erected.  A  third  is,  that  it  is  ornamentally 
arranged.  Nothing  can  well  be  better,  or  better  subordinated,  than 
the  great  and  two  minor  transepts  joined  together  by  the  circular  roofs 
of  the  naves,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  such  as  to  produce  the 
most  pleasing  effects  both  internally  and  externally. 

Although  therefore  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  greatness  of 
dimension — truthfulness  of  design — and  ornamental  arrangements — 
which  are  three  of  the  great  elements  of  architectural  design,  it  is 
deficient  in  two  others.  It  has  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  decoration 
about  its  parts  to  take  it  altogether  out  of  tho  category  of  first-class 
engineering,  and  to  make  it  entirely  an  object  of  Fine  Art.  But  its 
greatest  defect  is  that  it  wants  solidity,  and  that  appearance  of  per- 
manence and  durability  indispensable  to  make  it  really  architectural 
in  tho  strict  meaning  of  tho  word.  Whether  this  quality  can  ever  bo 
imparted  to  any  building  wholly  composed  of  glass  and  iron  is  very 
questionable,  though  a  great  deal  could  be  done  in  this  direction  that 
has  been  neglected  at  Sydenham,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  done 
hud  its  builders  not  been  hampered  by  the  purchase  of  the  Hyde  Park 
building,  which  was  avowedly  designed  for  temporary  purposes. 

The  only  mode  of  really  overcoming  this  defect  will  probably  be 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  material.  Stone  is  not  quite  suitable 
for  this  purpose ;  it  is  too  solid  and  too  uniform.  So  the  designers  of 
the  Paris  Palais  d'Industrie  seem  to  have  thought;  for,  instead  of 
trying  to  amalgamate  the  two  elements  at  their  command,  they  were 
content  to  hide  their  crystal  palace  in  an  envelope  of  masonry, 
which  would  havo  served  equally  well  for  a  picture  gallery,  a  concert- 
room,  or  oven  for  a  palace.  Nowhere  is  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  building  expressed  or  even  suggested  on  the  outside;  and  tho 
consequence  is,  that,  however  beautiful  either  of  the  parts  may  be 
separately,  the  design  is  a  failure  as  a  whole.1 

Though  stone  therefore  may  be  inappropriate,  brick  and  terra-cotta 
may  be  employed  with  iron  and  glass  with  tho  very  best  effect." 
When  so  used  the  brickwork  must  lie  of  the  very  best  quality,  so  as  to 
be  pleasing  in  itself.  Coloured  bricks  should  be  employed  everywhere 
to  give  relief  and  lightness,  and  the  mouldings  must  bo  designed 
especially  for  the  places  to  which  they  are  applied. 

If  at  Sydenham  tho  whole  of  tho  lower  storey  in  the  garden  front 


1  At  Paris  they  seem  to  have  fouud  taste  had  been  displayed  in  this  building 

this  out  already,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  as  is  usual  in  Parisian  designs,  it  would 

from  the    dctsi^n   of    a  new   Exhibition  have  been  an  immense  btep  in  the  right 

building  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  direction,  and  have  gone  far  to  bring  the 

at  Auteuil.    In  this  design  stone  is  to  be  fcrro-vitreous  style  within  the  domain  of 

used    everywhere  for    accentuation,   but  Architecture.      Tho    building,    however, 

never  for  concealment    Brick  would  pro-  never  was  completed,  and  the  part  erected 

b-ably  have  been  better ;  but  if  the  same  is  now  rt  moved. 
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up  to  the  floor-line  had  been  of  brickwork,  it  would  have  added  very 
considerably  to  its  monumental  character.  It  would  also  have  improved 
the  design  immensely  if  the  angles  of  all  the  transepts  had  been  brick- 
work up  to  their  whole  height,  and  the  screen- walls  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  would  no  doubt  have  added  somewhat  to  the  expense,  but  not  to 
a  greater  extent  than  would  have  been  saved  in  repairs ;  and  where  the 
roof  is  of  glass,  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  blocking  out  a  certain 
portion  of  the  lateral  light.  The  real  difficulty  in  adopting  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  is  the  immense  amount  of  thought  it  would  require  to 
work  out  the  details,  and  the  skill  and  judgment  necessary  to  do  it 
well.  If  well  done  it  would  almost  be  equivalent  to  the  invention  of 
a  new  style,  and  for  certain  purposes  more  beautiful  than  anything 
that  has  gone  before. 

These  principles  of  design  were  to  a  very  great  extent  followed  up 
in  the  Alexandra  Park  Palace,  so  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  pro- 
portions of  brick,  iron,  and  glass  there  used  were,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
now  see,  those  which  ought  to  be  used  in  such  structures,  and  each  ele- 
ment was  used  with  those  constructive  forms  most  appropriate  to  its 
special  qualities,  and  with  the  happiest  effect.  Like  the  sister  palace 
at  Sydenham,  its  design  was  to  a  certain  extent  hampered  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  1862  Exhibition  building,  which  was  very  far  from  being 
a  successful  design  in  any  respect,  but  the  materials  of  which  having 
to  bo  used  up  in  the  new  building  to  some  extent,  marred  its  beauty. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  was  the  most  successful  thing  of  its 
class  yet  carried  out,  and  with  a  few  alterations  in  detail,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  attended  to  when  it  is  rebuilt,  it  may  become  really 
a  very  beautiful  and  appropriate  building  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Such  a  style  would  not,  of  course,  be  applicable  everywhere ; 
but  there  are  so  many  buildings  of  this  class  now  wanted  for  exhibi- 
tions, for  railway  stations,  for  places  of  assembly,  and  for  floricultural 
pur] »oses,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  the  subject  should  l^e  studied 
carefully,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  branches  of  the  art  on  which  a 
future  of  progress  seems  to  be  dawning.  If  such  a  development  were 
to  take  place  in  even  ono  of  the  most  insignificant  branches  of  the  art, 
men  would  not  long  remain  content  to  spend  their  money  on  even  the 
correctest  Classic  columns  or  Gothic  arches  ;  once  they  perceived  that 
these  were  not  only  absolutely  useless,  but  actually  hurtful,  it  might 
even  come  to  be  believed  that  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century 
practically  knew  as  much  of  scientific  construction,  and  were  as  refined 
in  their  artistic  tastes,  as  our  ignorant  and  hard-fisted  forefathers  in  the 
thirteenth.  When  this  is  once  done  the  battle  is  gained,  and  Architec- 
ture again  becomes  a  truthful  art,  and  recovers  the  place  from  which 
she  has  been  banished  for  centuries. 

Meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  speed  we  are  advanc- 
ing in  constructive  skill.    A  conical  dome,  for  instance,  has  been  erected 
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at  Vienna,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  as  the  central  point 
of  the  Exhibition  building,  which  is  365  ft.  in  clear  span  internally, 
and  upwards  of  200  ft.  in  height,  without  any  tie  or  constructive 
expedient  being  shown.  As  originally  designed,  it  was  intended  to 
have  been  twice  that  diameter ;  and  certainly,  up  to  1000  ft.  clear  span, 
this  mode  of  construction  presents  no  difficulty.  Besides,  it  is  the 
cheapest  mode  of  permanent  roofing  yet  known,  costing  somewhat 
less  than  2$d.  per  cubic  foot  of  contained  space.  It  would  in  this 
manner  be  easy  to  put  a  roof  over  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  without  touching  either,  at  an  expense  which  could  easily  be 
mastered.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  practical  limit  to  the  size  that  may 
thus  bo  reached,  but  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  such  dimen- 
sions are  desirable.  For  the  engineer  they  certainly  are,  but  is  there 
any  architect  who  can  ornament  them,  or  render  their  forms  orna- 
mental ?  It  may  be  done  hereafter,  but  at  present  no  one  probably 
can  say  how  he  would  rescue  these  gigautic  forms  from  the  hands  of 
the  engineer  and  render  them  true  objects  of  architectural  art,  and  till 
this  is  done  we  may  tolerate  them  for  their  usefulness,  though  we  can- 
not certainly  admire  them  for  their  beauty. 


Military  Engineering. 

Military  Engineering  is  another  branch  of  the  art  which  has  even 
more  rarely  l>cen  brought  in  modern  times  within  the  domain  of  the 
architect  than  the  Civil  branch  has  been,  and  has  not  some  of  its  excuses; 
for  all  works  of  fortification  are  imperial  works,  paid  for  by  the  nation, 
and  constructed  without  reference  to  profit ;  they  might  therefore  be 
made  ornamental,  when  ornament  can  be  applied.  The  excuse  is,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  iconoclast  like  a  cannon-ball,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  ornament  what  is  sure  to  be  destroyed.  This  is,  however,  hardly  a 
fair  view  of  the  case  :  of  one  hundred  bastions  that  are  built,  not  more 
than  one  on  an  average  is  ever  fired  at,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  remain- 
ing ninety-nine  should  disfigure  the  earth  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  existence.  The  masses  are  so  great  and  the  forms  so  generally 
pleasing,  that  a  very  slight  additional  expense  and  small  amount 
of  thought  would  render  that  beautiful  which  is  now  commonplace, 
and  this  without  interfering  in  the  smallest  possible  degree  with  its 
defensive  qualities.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  civilian  or  the 
architect  is  never  consulted  in  these  matters.  A  fortification  is  always 
a  secret  and  a  mystery  till  it  is  built ;  and  the  officer  employed  has 
probably  never  thought  of  Architecture  as  an  art,  and  is  too  much 
occupied  by  the  defensive  elements  of  his  design  to  think  of  anything 
else ;  while  military  boards  are  not — it  must  be  admitted — likely  to 
encourage  their  sul>ordinate8  in  carrying  out  their  artistic  aspirations. 


R18T0OT  ■  aiTECTUBB. 


[i   is  li:irilh   nrifif  iij   to  roealj   in  iv  the  extreme  beauty  attalnei 
-    Engineering  in  the  Middle  Ages,    Thagmndenrof t! 

■  |.-:     ili"  rariety  ii ml  ptotafGBqneneaa  of  il nter  walle,  m 

their  Banking  mn.  ti n -. il:L i i-il  tinsris     iho  town  wall  mfl 
r  v.  iv  pari  of  I 'I'  ■  ■■  ■  ten  ws 

■iaatioa]  styles  of  the  day      With  r > »•  ■  jiivi>titi<>ri  »f  i;niLpowder  thai 
things  mn  changed.    'I'll.'  masonry  came  bo  be  pared  down  t 
in.. .)■  Miii'  iii'i-  lit.  ii.nii  «;n  i.niiiii  in  i  iiiii'ii  instead  of  being  perohei 
it  waa  crowned  with  an  earthen  parapet  instead  of  a  o 

uii'tviiku  liitttlv t.     I'ln-  "ii.:-  Etlone  ".  n    left,   fbi  some  time  al 

least,  in  the  hands  of  the  arohiteets,  and  still  remain  flu.-  only  ]>arts  o 
b  fortified  ■  1 1  ■  ■  i  ■  j  .  t .  ■  to  which  d>  oaticalrj  employed. 

i  ■   the  aotnal  inventor  of  the  pentagons] 

bastion,  he  waa  certainly  the  Brat  man  that  mdw  ed  the  mod jyafc 

to  a  practical  ihape;  and  thai  employed   have  1 

slightly  nn'ililii-il  ii « 11 1  i'iil;irr;'inl  siiimi  his  ilsiy,  nutting  baa  been  addai 
to  a li.i:  he  invented  till  the  liiistinn  system  iisi-if  uns  snj,i'i'M'.li'.l  l 

the  i lorn  polygonal  fori >i:- 

lli«  greatest  work  was  the  fbrtifioatiop  of  Parana ;  and  thi 
In   ereoted  there  have  been  the  modeli  EbUowed  with  more  n 
exactness  in  every  acbsoqnen*  fbrtuSoation  in   Europe.     One  tri  thee 
in iw  called  tlif  Porta  Stoma  B  a  l.  has  been  qsoted  i 

Ills  greateat  work  of  thia  alassi  bat  it  oartainly  is  not  as  beautiful  a 
that  of  the  Castelle  del  Eddo  (Woodcut  No.  8S7),»hioli  for  a  einglp 

arehway  is  one  of  the  happiest  deaigiu  of  its  class  yt  Bxe -\. 

almoal  all  oasea  the  elements  of  these  deajgaa  are  the  aame— holdly 
mstioated  Doric  columns,  with  rnatiosted  arohi  •  bi  i  ween,  combined  b 

Vlll-illllS  |lfilpii|-lili|IS.         Till'   Fll'lli'h.    U  fin  llil  M'  llli  ill'    1111-!"'  ill   lill'SU  llllltt'.' 

il ili.i   lulu -us.  l,;ii,-  Ln,-i-ly  omitted  the  pillars  and introdnot 
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Mii-iTAitv  i:m;i\K!'i:im: 


simple  raatieatsdaxofaes:  elegit  it  mual  I  impropriate, 

l.in   generally   s.i  plain   that  tin  v  niii-i    I uitUmd   U   Iwlouging  to 

Eii^iiuv-ring  rather  tlmn  to  Aivhiti-i'tur;.!  Art. 

Daring  tin-  seventeenth  end  eighteenth  oeBtariee  seme  handnds 
of  tlmm  p«il  i.itv  portals  mn  erected  in  rariotu  parte  of  Europe — 
iill  of  grand  dimensions — all  more  or  leas  ornamented;  lmt  it  ia  sod 
to  think  then  il  not  WW  (tf  them  whoso  dixign  I  In-  miii.l  dwells  on 
mi.,  or  winch  any  ono  would  care  to  MB  illustrated  ia  n 
work  like  this. 

If.  therefore,  we  must  abandon  She  portals,  there  is  still  an  infinite 
number  of  worloi  abort  an  extenarn  fbrtnesa,  all  of  which  arc  capablo 
of  artistic  treatment.     Then  an  towers  ia  the  gorges;  there  are  cuse- 

m.itis  iin.l   defensive   1  arrni'ks.  bulldtngfl  of  tin-  nir.sl  imposing  .iiini'ii- 

sion*  and  si  massive  i' >i i>i in--ti' >i l,  which  it.  mold   naquire   vvrj 

littli  t-  randet  architecturally  beantifnli  and  (here  an  numberless 
minor  bbjeoti  e iii'-li  Dead  nut  be  left  is  f  heir  pmnmit  state  of  utilitarian 
tyrihwai 

One  example   must  suffice:   al    New    (icorgicfik  or   Moillin    tlicro  is 


....■iilr.l  ■..rri|..r'L.i'lit  .'f 


i  granary  situated  on  ;i  point  when  toe  Bog  and  Vistula  meet. 
Standing  in  tba  oeatre  of  ao  importanl  i  fortress,  H  ma  necessary  to 
fortify  it.  This  baa  ;  ■  roducmg  ■  sal  ol  gna-eaBsnwtea 
mi  the  lower  Boor.  fiery  show,  and  rendering  the 
winds  IkimiI. -[.!■■ ... i       i    ■  i    elegant  ■   l  without    one 
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single  feature  that  can  l>e  called  inappropriate,  an  edifice  of  very 
considerable  architectural  merit  has  lieeu  produced  out  of  the  granary 
of  a  furtr«4w,  and  there  is  no  building  in  the  world  that  might  not  he 
initde  equally  ho  if  the  name  amount  of  care  and  pains  were  bestowed 

In  Germany  something  has  licen  done  of  late  years  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  cHjtocinlly  by  the  late  King  of  Bavaria  at  Ingoldstadt 
and  elsewhere  in  his  dominions.  Somo  of  the  Prussian  designs,  too, 
show  a  tendency  to  consider  how  a  certain  amount  of  architectural 


Fm'ode  ol  tho  Gtibm} 


design  can  l>e  superinduced  on  the  utilitarian  forms  of  these  buildings, 
and  sometimes  with  very  considerable  success.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  Arsenal  at  Vienna  is  one  of  the  most-  successful  of  Austrian  designs, 
but.  being  neither  fortified  nor  in  a  fortress,  it  belongs  more  to  the 
province  of  the  civil  than  of  tho  military  branch.  What  might  be 
done  in  tins  branch  is  obvious  enough  j  but,  till  somo  greater  progress 
has  V>ct!u  mado  than  has  hitherto  Ijecu  effected,  it  is  evident  that 
military  construction  has  as  yet  no  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  tho 
study  of  Architecture  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


1  Tho  building  in  550  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  high  In  the  c 
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Off  reviewing  the  history  of  Architecture  daring  the  three  or  four 
centuries  to  which  the  contents  of  this  volume  extend,  the  retrospect, 
it  must  bo  confessed,  is  sufficiently  melancholy  and  discouraging. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  world 
have  agreed  to  forsake  the  only  path  that  could  lead  to  progress  or 
perfection  in  the  "Master  Art,"  and  been  wandering  after  shadows 
that  constantly  elude  their  grasp.  \\  hen  we  consider  the  extent  to 
which  building  operations  have  been  carried  during  that  period, 
the  amount  of  wealth  lavished  on  architectural  decoration,  and  the 
amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  available  for  its  direction,  it  is  very 
sad  to  think  that  all  should  have  been  comparatively  wasted  in 
consequence  of  the  system  on  which  these  were  employed.  Few  will 
dispute  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  Renaissance  example  equal  as 
a  work  of  Art  to  any  Gothic  or  Saracenic  building,  or  that  ever 
attained  to  the  picturesque  appropriateness  of  these  styles.  Nor  has 
any  modern  design  ever  reached  the  intellectual  elegance  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  Egyptian;  and  all  this  simply 
because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  success  could  be  achieved  without 
thought,  and  that  the  past  could  be  reproduced  in  the  present. 

It  is  of  little  use,  however,  now  lamenting  over  opportunities 
that  have  been  lost  and  cannot  bo  recalled :  it  is  more  important  to 
try  and  find  out  what  are  the  prospects  of  improvement  now,  or 
rather,  before  proceeding  to  this,  to  ask  what  is  to  be  the  style  of 
the  future? 

To  give  a  distinct  and  categorical  answer  to  such  a  question  is 
of  course  impossible,  as  it  would  be  equivalent  to  attempting  to 
foresee  what  has  not  been  invented,  and  to  describe  what  does  not 
yet  exist.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  have  asked  Watt  to 
describe  the  engines  of  the  '  Devastation/  or  Stephenson  to  sketch  the 
appearance  of  tho  Great  Western  express  train  at  the  time  when  he 
started  the  'Experiment'  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line.  If 
tho  style  is  to  be  a  true  style,  it  will  take  many  years  to  elaborate, 
and  many  minds  must  be  employed  in  the  task ;  but  if  men  once 
settle  into  the  true  path,  success  must  follow,  and  the  new  style 
must   be  good  and  lieautifnl.  perhajw  more  ho  than  any  that  have 

2  o  2 
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preceded  it.  Tn  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  easy  to  reply,  nega- 
tively, that  it  certainly  will  not  bo  Gothic — if  for  no  other  reason, 
at  least  for  this :  that  the  Mediaeval  is  a  complete  and  perfect  style, 
and  progress  in  it  is  consequently  impossible  without  a  recurrence 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  created.  It  was  the  result  of 
centuries  of  continuous  progressive  changes  growing  out  of  the  wants 
of  the  times,  and  supplied  by  the  restless  mental  activity  of  thou- 
sands of  minds  applied  through  long  ages  to  meet  these  exigencies. 
We  are  separated  by  the  gulf  of  centuries  from  these  times:  we 
can  neither  go  back  to  nor  recall  them:  we  can  never  settle  again 
into  the  same  groove,  and,  while  this  is  so,  progress  in  that  direction 
is  impossible.  If  we  could  forget  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
induce  nations  to  revert  to  bows  and  arrows  and  plate-armour, — if 
we  could  ignore  the  printing-press  and  all  its  thousand  influences,  or 
persuade  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  stcam-engino  is  still  only  the 
dream  of  some  crack-brained  mechanic, — then  indeed  we  might  restore 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  Gothic  Architecture  might  become  again  a 
living  form  in  such  a  state  of  things ;  but,  till  all  this  and  more  is 
done,  it  must  remain  only  a  fragment  of  the  past,  utterly  strange  and 
uncongenial  to  our  habits  and  our  feelings — an  amusement  to  the 
learned,  but  taking  no  root  among  the  masses  nor  ever  being  an 
essential  part  of  our  civilisation.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  more  we 
study  tho  Architecture  of  tho  past  or  become  familiar  with  its  details, 
the  more  enamoured  must  we  be  with  so  honest  and  so  earnest  an 
expression  of  human  wants  and  feelings,  and  tho  more  incapable  are 
we  of  emancipating  ourselves  from  its  particular  influence.  This  we 
already  feel ;  and  every  day  we  are  becoming  moro  and  more  correct 
as  copyists,  and  more  and  more  intolerant  of  any  deviation  from  the 
exact  types  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Tho  same  is  true  of  tho  pure  Classical  styles,  from  which  we 
are  separated  by  even  a  longer  interval  of  time,  and  also  by  a 
geographical  barrier  which  renders  them  unsuitable  for  our  climate. 
But  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  our  sympathies  are  not 
equally  engaged  by  them.  Tho  educated  classes,  at  least,  know 
more  and  feel  moro  for  the  ago  of  Ictinus  than  for  that  of  William 
of  Sens,  and  are  more  capable  of  appreciating  that  of  Vitruvius  than 
that  of  Wickham  or  of  Waynflete.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Classical  is  also  a  perfect  style,  and  progress  in  it  is  unattainable 
unless  we  can  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  tho  Greeks  or  Romans 
when  they  were  elaborating  it ;  and  without  progress  it  is  impossible 
to  adapt  any  art  really  to  our  use  or  purposes. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  all  this  is  even  more  true  as  regards 
tho  Saracenic,  the  Indian,  the  Chinese,  or  Mexican ;  but  there  is  yet 
one  other  style  within  whose  limits  progress  still  seems  possible. 
The  Renaissance  Italian  is  by  no  means  worked  out  or  perfected,  and, 
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from  the  causes  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  hardly  yet 
had  even  a  fair  trial  of  its  merits. 

Originally  it  was  a  compromise  between  the  Gothic  and  the 
Classic  styles,  lx>rrowi ng  the  forms  from  the  one,  the  details  from 
the  other;  and  it  has  in  its  progress  oscillated  backwards  and  for- 
wards, from  almost  pure  Mediaivalism  on  the  one  hand  to  pure 
Paganism  on  the  other.  It  has  also  this  immense  advantage :  in  its 
devious  course  it  has  been  so  far  adapted  to  the  wants  and  exigencies 
of  modern  times,  that  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  purposes,  and 
is  so  familiar  to  us  that  wo  may  base  on  it  any  improvement  we  may 
invent  without  its  seeming  strango  and  out  of  place.  It  has  also 
this  immense  advantage,  which  the  Gothic  never  can  possess,  that 
it  requires  and  demands  that  the  highest  class  of  Art  in  painting  and 
sculpture  should  bo  associated  with  it,  instead  of  the  crude  barbarism 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Within  the  limits  of  such  a  style  as  this  progress  seems  possible ; 
and  if  it  is,  the  problem  is  of  easy  solution.  It  does  not  require  a 
man  or  set  of  men,  as  somo  have  supposed,  to  invent  a  new  style; 
the  great  want  now  is  self-control  and  self-negation.  What  we 
require  is  that  architects  shall  have  the  moral  courage  to  refrain 
from  borrowing,  and  be  content  to  think,  to  work,  and  to  improve 
bit  by  bit  what  they  havo  got.  If  some  artistic  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  only  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  every  Classic  column 
erected  after  this  date,  and  assess  equally  every  mullioned  window  or 
every  Gothic  pinnacle  employed  in  future  buildings,  we  should  soon 
arrive  at  a  letter  state  of  things. 

The  demand,  however,  must  arise  with  the  public,  and  cannot 
come  from  the  profession.  We  have  no  right  to  ask  that  an  architect 
shall  starve  because  ho  refuses  to  erect  Gothic  churches,  Grecian 
temples,  or  Chinese  summer-houses,  feeling  that  ho  can  do  better. 
The  public  must  say  to  those  it  employs,  You  shall  arrange  your 
design  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  you  shall  elaliorate 
it  by  thought,  and  you  shall  apply  ornament  with  taste  to  what  you 
have  thus  worked  out;  but  l>eyond  these  three  postulates  you  shall 
not  go.  When  this  is  done  we  shall  again  know  what  the  art  means. 
If  we  ask  for  anything  else,  we  may  get  something  which  may  bo  very 
beautiful,  but  it  will  not  be  Architecture. 

The  real  question  lies  somewhat  deeper.  Are  we  prepared  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  we  are,  or  may  be,  intellectual  Greeks  or 
world-conquering  Romans?  are  we  ready  to  abandon  the  feeling 
that  we  are  powerful  Mediaeval  priests  or  chivalrous  knights-errant  ? 
are  wo,  in  fact,  prepared  to  forego  all  our  dreams  of  the  past,  and  be 
content  to  acknowledge  ourselves  as  only  human  beings  living  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  looking  forward  to  and  hoping 
in  the  future  ?    We  have  done  bo  in  Literature ;  we  are  doing  this  in 
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Painting ;  Sculpture  seems  tending  towards  the  same  course,  and  why 
not  Architecture  ?  More  than  this,  the  principles  of  common  senst 
have  been  adopted  by  the  engineers,  who  form  one-half  of  the  building 
profession.  They  are  too  young  as  a  body,  and  have  as  yet  had  too 
little  time  to  think,  to  know  exactly  what  course  they  intend  in 
future  to  pursue ;  but  when  once  they  have  leisure  and  organisation, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  have  sufficient  influence  to 
force  tho  architects  to  adopt  their  principles,  or  whether  the  vanity 
of  imitating  the  older  and  more  artistic  branch  of  their  profession 
may  not  induce  them  to  rest  content  with  their  lazy  but  aristocratic 
system  of  copying.  Fine  Art  is  a  hard  task-mistress,  and  to  obtain 
her  rewards  men  must  work,  and  think,  and  exercise  infinite  self- 
control.  False  Art  is  an  easy,  smiling  dame,  whose  favours  are 
readily  dispensed,  but  worthless  when  obtained.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  path  by  which  perfection  may  bo  attained ; 
tho  one  question  is,  Have  wo  tho  courage  to  choose  it,  and,  having 
chosen,  have  wo  the  perseverance  necessary  to  reach  the  goal  ? 

Although  Architecture  never  was  in  so  false  a  position  in  this 
country  since  tho  Reformation  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  or  practised 
on  such  entirely  mistaken  principles,  still  there  are  signs  that 
encourage  a  hope  that  better  days  are  dawning  and  may  again 
brighten  into  sunshine.  At  no  j>eriod  during  the  last  three  centuries 
have  the  public  taken  tho  same  interest  in  Architectural  Art  or  felt 
so  much  desire  to  enjoy  its  beauties.  As  a  body  the  Architects  of 
this  country  have  never  been  so  numerous,  so  well  instructed,  or  so 
earnest  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation  as  at  present,  while  recent 
experience  is  not  likely  to  encourage  the  employment  of  amateurs, 
who  fancy  they  can  learn  all  tho  secrets  of  the  art  without  work, 
and  who  are  ready  to  design  anything  without  bestowing  upon  it 
even  the  most  moderate  modicum  of  thought. 

What  is  wanted  to  ensure  progress  towards  perfection  is,  first, 
that  wo  shall  have  a  public  with  feeling  enough  for  the  art  to 
desire  it,  and  with  knowledge  sufficient  to  judge  of  what  is  good 
and  beautiful ;  a  body  of  architects  so  intelligent  as  to  bo  able  to 
grasp  tho  conditions  of  tho  problem,  and  with  taste  enough  to  design 
the  requisite  forms  of  expression;  a  class  of  builders  with  skill  to 
arrange  and  energy  to  carry  out  what  has  been  so  designed ;  and, 
more  perhaps  than  any  of  these,  a  class  of  art  workmen  so  instructed 
and  so  expert  that  they  shall  bo  able  to  understand  tho  work  they 
have  in  hand,  and  so  skilled  as  to  bo  able  to  execute  it  thoughtfully 
and  well.  Many  of  thoso  elements  we  already  possess,  and  are  pro- 
gressing towards  tho  attainment  of  tho  rest.  But  even  all  these 
will  bo  of  no  avail  unless  every  class  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a  conviction  that  Architecture  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true 
and  progressive  development  of  a   useful   art   into  a  fine   art,  but 
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which  can  never  throw  off  its  connection  with  its  parent,  nor  can 
over  bo  practised  on  any  other  principles  than  those  which  alone 
have  led  to  the  elaboration  of  other  useful  arts  into  their  aesthetic 
developments. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  public  mind 
should  lx>  thoroughly  disabused  of  the  idea  that  Archaeology  is 
Architecture,  or  has,  in  fact,  any  direct  connection  with  it.  It 
never  was  so  when  Art  was  a  living  thing,  and  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  it  should  bo  so  now.  Once  this  error  is  exploded,  and 
wo  really  set  in  earnest  to  elal>orate  Building  with  truth  into 
Architecture,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  'surpass  all 
that  has  been  done  up  to  this  time.  AYe  have  more  wealth,  more 
mechanical  skill,  more  refinement  than  any  nation,  except  ])crhaps 
the  Greeks;  and  taste  (even  if  not  innate)  may  result  from  the 
immense  extent  of  our  knowledge. 
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So  much  space  has  been  occupied  in  the  preceding  pages  by  criticism  on 
the  Domical  class  of  churches  invented  by  the  Italians,  that  it  may  be 
worth  while,  and  certainly  will  add  to  the  clearness  and  intelligibility 
of  what  has  been  said,  to  try  if  by  a  couple  of  diagrams  I  can  explain 
more  clearly  tho  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  on  this  subject.  I  do 
this  the  more  willingly  because,  if  tho  principles  which  are  enun- 
ciated in  the  preceding  pages  are  correct,  Architecture  is  a  progressive 
art,  in  tho  practice  of  which — as  in  scientific  research — anyone  may 
start  forward  from  all  that  has  been  acquired  up  to  his  day;  and, 
basing  his  judgments  on  all  previous  knowledge,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  see  how  forward  progress  may  bo  made,  and  former  faults  avoided, 
if  called  upon  to  design  similar  buildings.  In  the  case  of  anyone  being 
called  upon  to  criticise  a  poem,  or  any  work  of  phonetic  art,  the  case 
is  widely  different.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should  be 
a  poet,  or  to  prove  that  he  could  do  better,  before  expressing  an  opinion 
regarding  any  poetical  work.  An  amateur  may  be  an  exquisite  judge 
of  paintings  who  never  handled  a  brush ;  and  it  does  not  require  that 
a  man  should  ever  even  have  attempted  to  model,  in  order  that  he  may 
bo  able  to  appreciate  tho  merits  or  point  out  the  defects  of  a  statue. 
These  are  all  works  depending  on  individual  talents  and  idiosyn- 
crasies— rays  of  truth  and  light  proceeding  from  one  brain  and  dying 
with  it.  But  Architecture  stands  on  a  totally  different  footing.  It  is  a 
progressive  technic  art,  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  reaching  perfection, 
when  practised  as  a  truo  art,  by  a  definite  and  well-understood  path. 
It  thus  requires  no  great  amount  of  talent,  nor  even  any  extensive 
knowledge  of  tho  subject,  when  a  building  is  finished,  for  anyone  to 
point  out  its  faults  of  proportion,  or  its  errors  of  detail.  Almost  any- 
one, consequently,  if  instructed  to  erect  a  similar  building  for  the  same 
purposes  with  similar  materials,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  his 
predecessor  if  content  to  repeat  his  work,  by  merely  avoiding  his  mis- 
takes. Indeed  there  are  few  architects  who,  when  their  buildings  are 
finished,  would  not  like  to  begin  them  again.  When  erected,  they  see 
things  that  did  not  occur  to  them  before,  and  which  they  would  like  to 
alter  if  it  were  not  too  late.  When  this  art  is  practised  on  truo  prin- 
ciples, each  man  only  tries  to  avoid  tho  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
to  improve  on  their  successes.  It  was  this  easy  task  that  brought 
architecture  to  perfection  wherever  it  succeeded ;  and,  when  looked  at 
from  this  progressive  point  of  view,  it  renders  the  task  of  the  critic 
easy  and  his  judgment  clear. 
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There  are  of  course  some  buildings,  such  as  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  or  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnac,  regarding  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  sec  how  they  could  be  improved.  In  their  especial  direc- 
tion, progress  beyond  them  seems  to  us  impossible.  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  and  somo  few  other  Gothic  churches, 
seem  also  beyond  improvement.  So  do  many  Indian  buildings  in 
their  own  line;  but  it  requires  no  great  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  see  how  most  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches  might  have 
been  better  had  they  adopted  forms  or  details  which  were  used  else- 
where, but  which  they  either  neglected  or  misapplied.  Be  all  this 
as  it  may,  no  one  will  probably  deny  that  the  class  of  churches  of 
which  wo  are  now  speaking  is  one  very  open  to  criticism.  They 
were  invented  in  a  bad  age,  and  though  there  is  progress  among 
them,  the  school  to  which  they  belong  never  understood  the  steady, 
self-denying  principles  of  progress  which  brought  the  Pointed  styles 
to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Each  architect  considered  himself 
as  a  creator  or  inventor,  like  a  poet  or  a  painter,  and  as  entitled  to  in- 
dulge in  his  individual  fancies ;  and  as  his  style  to  a  great  extent  was 
created  by  himself,  so  also  it  consequently  died  with  him.  Still  there 
was  progress,  as  for  instance  between  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's  and 
that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  between  the  interior  of  the  last-named  church 
and  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris ;  and  gathering  instruction 
from  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  arrange  a 
plan  which  shall  combine  most  of  the  merits  while  avoiding  most  of 
the  errors  of  the  churches  which  have  been  erected.  At  all  events  the 
annexed  plan  and  section,  whether  they  succeed  in  this  or  not,  suffice 
to  explain  the  conclusions  on  this  subject  which  have  been  arrived  at  in 
consequence  of  the  investigations  which  this  volume  has  forced  upon 
its  author. 

In  the .  annexed  diagrams  the  dome  is  drawn  with  a  diameter  of 
100  ft.,  and  as  164  ft.  high  internally.  The  nave,  transepts  and  choir  are 
60  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  high,  and  the  three  subordinate  domes  aro  each 
64  ft.  diameter.  The  total  length  of  the  church  over  all  outside  is 
400  ft.  east  and  west  by  240  ft.  across  the  transepta. 

Comparing  these  dimensions  with  those  of  St.  Paul's,  we  find  it  is 
one-fifth  less  in  length — 400  ft.  as  against  500.  The  breadth  is  about 
the  same,  but  the  whole  area  covered  is  also  one-fifth  less — 67,000  ft. 
against  84,000  ft.  Yet  with  this  reduction  it  is  fully  one-half  larger 
internally  for  all  state  or  liturgical  purposes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  are  all  more  than  60  ft.  wide  compared 
with  40  in  "the  present  church.  If  the  dome  in  the  diagram  were 
increased  to  the  108  ft.  of  St.  Paul's,  and  all  the  other  parts  pro- 
portionately extended,  the  total  length  would  be  432  ft. ;  the  width  of 
nave,  <fcc,  65  ft.,  and  of  the  subsidiary  domes  and  semi-dome,  70  ft. 
With  these  dimensions  it  would  accommodate  on  its  floor  a  congregfe- 


tioii  greater  by  two-thirds  than  tho  present  church  will  contain, 
though  remaining  one-sixth  less  in  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  the 
present  church  will  accommodate,  say  10,000  persons,  that  shown  in 
the  diagrams  would  equally  well  accommodate  15,000,  and,  with  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent,  in  its  dimensions,  17,000  at  least.  This  would 
not  bo  an  unmitigatod  benefit  if  it  were  accompanied  by  any  increased 
difficulty  in  seeing  or  hearing.  But  tho  contrary  is  tho  case.  The 
space  under  tho  dome  would  bo  the  same,  and  that  is  as  far  as  the  human 
voice  can  roach  in  preaching ;  but  there  ore  great  festal  occasions 
when  in  a  metropolitan  cathedral  it  is  most  desirable  to  accommodate 
a  greater  number  than  can  bo  reached  by  a  single  human  voice  in 
speaking.  In  somo  cases  it  is  almost  enough  if  those  present  sco  what 
is  going  on,  and  thoy  always  can  be  reached  by  choral  services  and 
music  of  a  certain  class.  Whother  lowering  the  domo  50  ft.  wonld  or 
would  not  have  any  effect  on  tho  human  voice  is  uot  qnito  clear.  If  it 
bad  any,  it  must  bo  in  a  boneficial  direction. 

It  could  not  either  l<c  considered  a  benofit  if  the  additional  spacious- 


new  were  attained  by  any  loss  of  artistic  effect ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  result  would  bo  quite  the  contrary.  Instead  of  being,  as  remarked 
before,  three  rooms  with  no  definite  harmony  of  proportion  between 
them,  there  is  no  part  in  this  building  where  the  rest  of  it  cannot  be 
fairly  seen,  and  no  part  which  is  so  large  or  so  high  as  to  overpower 
and  crush  any  other.  It  might  bo  made  more  uniform  and  room-like 
by  closing  the  openings  through  the  four  great  piers,  and  so  diminishing 
their  area.  If  this  were  done,  the  nave  and  transepts  might  have  an 
opening  of  TO  or  75  ft.  to  a  dome  of  100  ft.  But  this  result  would  be 
gained  at  the  exjxtnso  of  the  long-drawn  perspective,  and  of  much  of 
the  variety  and  light  and  shade  which  the  present  arrangement  com- 
bines. Were  this  done,  it  would  require  the  subordinate  domes  to 
be  increased  to  75  or  80  ft.,  and  in  that  case  there  would  cease  to  be 
sufficient  gradation  between  the  great  central  dome  and  the  sul>- 
ordinate  domes. 

Comparing  the  proposed  church  with  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  most  perfect  interior  of  a  Christian 
church  yet  erected  anywhere,  it  will  be  observed  that  their  domes  are 
of  exactly  the  same  relative  height  and  proportion,  and  they  are  lighted 
in  the  same  way.  The  one  question  therefore  is,  Are  two  semi-domes  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  great  dome  the  best  mode  of  joining  the  great 
dome  to  the  rest  of  the  church ;  or  is  the  Latin  mode  better,  of  having 
the  other  parts  covered  with  waggon-vaults  leading  up  to  the  central 
dome  in  every  direction  ? 

On  the  wholo  it  docs  not  appear  to  me  open  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Latin  mode  is  tho  most  perfect,  if  properly  carried  out,  but  no  perfectly 
successful  example  has  yet  been  executed.  In  most  cases  the  whole  is 
thrown  out  of  harmony  by  tho  excessivo  height  of  tho  dome  internally. 
In  Sta.  Sophia  alone  is  this  perfect,  and  its  proportion  has  consequently 
been  adopted  in  the  diagram.  Its  apex  can  bo  seen  from  almost  every 
part  of  tho  church,  and  under  an  angle  of  35°  to  the  vertical.     St. 
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Paul's  is  practically  a  room  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  and  to  see  its 
apex  you  are  obliged  to  look  upwards  at  an  angle  of  20°,  which 
is  intolerable.  The  dome  at  Washington  is  a  funnel,  and  its  apex 
can  only  bo  seen  at  an  angle  of  14°  from  the  vertical.  A  dome  a 
little  lower  than  even  St  a.  Sophia  might  perhaps  be  better,  but  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  bring  it  down  without  disturbing  its  relative 
proportion  to  the  other  parts.  Where  a  proper  proportion  is  main- 
tained, height  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  effect, 
and  ought  never  to  be  neglected  except  when  out  of  harmony  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  main  proportions  of  the  subordinate  parts  at  St.  Peter's  are 
nearly  tho  same  as  those  adopted  in  the  diagram,  but  at  Itome  they  are 
crushed  by  the  disproportionate  altitude  of  the  dome ;  and  in  plan,  too,  it 
certainly  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  choir  and  transepts  absolutely  iden- 
tical, both  in  plan  and  detail.  The  choir,  as  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the  church,  ought  to  be  the  most  dignified,  both  in  plan  and  decoration. 
Either  it  ought  to  extend  eastward  in  the  relative  proportion  shown  in 
tho  diagram,  or  if  you  choose  to  consider  the  space  under  the  dome  as 
your  choir,  then  it  ought  to  terminate  in  an  apse,  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  lines.  Another  defect  in  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  is,  that  the 
great  aisle  that  surrounds  the  dome  is  the  same  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
sequently, though  beautiful  in  itself,  it  wants  meaning.  The  two  domes 
on  each  side  of  tho  choir  give  it  dignity,  and  are  large  enough  to  be 
auxiliary  chapels,  with  their  altars  looking  the  same  way  as  the 
great  altar,  but  the  two  on  each  side  of  the  nave  are  not  wanted.  If 
they  had  altars,  they  must  look  towards  the  door,  and  they  rather  con- 
fuse than  help  the  perspective  of  the  nave.  These  defects  in  St.  Peter's 
are  sought  to  be  avoided  in  the  plan  under  discussion.  In  it  tho  side 
chapels  of  the  choir  not  only  give  dignity  to  tho  east  end,  and  infinite 
variety  of  perspective,  but  they  would  bo  found  of  great  value  as 
morning  or  ceremonial  chapels.  It  is  one  of  tho  great  defects  of 
St.  Paul's  that  the  side  aisles,  especially  of  the  choir,  are  practically 
useless,  and  that  tho  only  chapels  there  are  two  small  ones  25  ft.  by 
f»0,  at  tho  west  end,  whero  they  are  not  wanted. 

If  these  two  side  chapels  were  omitted,  the  building  might  bo 
further  reduced  without  its  harmony  being  disturbed  by  bringing  for- 
ward tho  apse  to  the  position  shown  by  tho  dotted  lines,  though  then 
a  different  liturgical  arrangement  would  of  course  be  necessary.  Other 
alterations  might  also  bo  introduced  to  suit  particular  circumstances, 
but  my  impression  is  that  unless  something  very  like  tho  proportion 
of  parts  indicated  in  these  diagrams  is  maintained,  success  is  not 
attainable  in  churches  of  this  class  or  stylo  of  architecture. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that,  were  I  making  the  design  for  a 
church,  I  would  not  have  employed  one  great  Order — internally  at 
least.  I  would  have  divided  the  interior  into  two  storeys  of  arcades, 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  Gothic  architecture,  have  introduced  great 
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triforia  everywhere ;  and  I  would  be  very  sparing  of  columns  outside, 
if  I  used  them  at  all.  The  plan  and  section  here  given  are  not  meant 
as  things  that  ought  to  be,  or  could  be  executed,  but  as  diagrams  to 
explain  criticisms  on  churches  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  use 
a  single  range  of  pillars  internally,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

I  have  not  even  attempted  to  design  the  dome,  but  assumed  that  it 
would,  externally  at  least,  be  like  that  of  St.  Paul's — the  most  beauti- 
ful yet  executed ;  but  I  may  remark  that,  by  the  mode  of  construction 
adopted,  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  a  cone  of  any  height  or  strength  to 
support  a  lantern  of  any  required  weight  without  at  all  interfering 
with  any  ornamental  forms  or  features.  The  angle  of  the  cono  in  this 
instance  would  bo  only  15°  to  the  vertical.  Wren's  is  25°,  and 
rests  on  another  with  a  slope  of  5°,  so  as  altogether  to  make  a 
clumsy,  broken  sort  of  construction.  With  a  cone  of  15°  as  a 
core,  my  conviction  is  that  it  would  bo  easy,  with  vertical  ribs,  to 
build  a  brick  dome  of  any  required  form,  and  if  this  were  covered  with 
good  Portland  cement  it  would  be  as  •  durable  as  stone,  and,  from  the 
absence  of  joints,  a  cement  covering,  in  this  situation,  would  bo  more 
appropriate  than  one  of  stone.1 

Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  during  the  prevalence  of  the  present 
Gothic  mania  to  ask  tho  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  tire  about  to 
build  themselves  a  cathedral,  or  those  of  Liverpool,  who  are  thinking 
of  so  doing,  whether  such  a  church  as  this  might  not  suit  them  as  well 
as  a  Gothic  one.  It  would  bo  in  vain  to  urge  that  it  would  be  more 
spacious  relatively  to  its  area,  more  suited  for  congregational  purposes 
from  the  absence  of  pillars,  more  elegant  from  the  purity  of  its 
details,  more  cheerful,  and  altogether  more  appropriate  to  the  nineteenth 
century  and  its  wants.  It  may  or  might  be  all  this,  and  more,  but  it  is 
not  what  tho  clergy  want,  so  it  is  no  uso  arguing  the  question.  But  it 
is  not  the  same  at  Berlin,  where  they  are  not,  yet  at  least,  so  steeped 
in  Medievalism  as  we  are.  They  want  a  cathedral  there,  and  have 
hitherto  been  most  unsuccessful  in  their  designs.  Might  it  not  be  well 
for  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  elaborating,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
their  knowledge,  such  a  design  as  this.  If  they  did  it  honestly  and 
earnestly,  and  with  sufficient  self-denial,  I  feel  convinced  they  might 
produce  a  more  beautiful  building  than  any  of  its  class  that  now 
adorns  any  capital  in  Europe. 


1  If  the  good  people  of  Florence  really 
wished  to  complete  their  cathedral  and 
adorn  their  city,  the  beat  thing  they  could 
do  would  be  to  strip  the  wretched  cover- 
ing of  tiles  off  the  dome  of  their  cathe- 


onc  with  taste  enough  to  panel  it  in 
coloured  cement,  not  in  imitation  of,  but 
in  harmony  with,  the  lower  part,  the 
exterior  of  the  building  might  yet  bo  made 
as  beautiful  as  it  whs  originally  designed 


dral,  and  replace  them  by  a  covering  of    by  Aniolpho,  in   spite  of  the  crushing 
cement.    If  it  were  possible  to  find  any    disfigurement  of  Brunei leschi's  dome. 
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48,  49. 
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Barl>erini  Palace,  Rome,  view  of,  125. 

Barbieri,  525. 
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Barry,  Sir  Charles,  340-355,  373. 
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Basilica*,  nt  Rome,  56,  72,  89.  Vicenza, 
132.     Munich,  393,  394. 

Beckford,  358,  359. 

Begum  Kotie,  Lueknow,the,  481.  View 
of,  481. 

Belgium,  420-425. 

Bell  Rock,  lighthouse  of,  549. 

licnares,  college  at,  475. 

Bengal,  domestic  buildings  of,  477. 

Benoni,  102. 

L'erlin,  cathedral  at,  384.  Church  and 
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in,  408.  View  of  group  of  houses  at, 
409.  Palace  of  Count  Pourtales  at, 
409.  Opera-bouso*  at,  516;  dimensions 
of,  525,  532.  Victoria  Theatre  at,  plan 
of,  540.  View  of  summer  auditory  of, 
541.  Sch inkel's  theatre  at,  plan,  &c., 
of,  542. 

Berne,  Federal  Palace  at,  417.  View  of, 
418. 

Bernini,  04,  125,  236. 

Berruguete,  169. 

Birmingham,  music-hall  at,  512. 

Blenheim  Palace,  plan  of,  316.  Lesser 
garden  front  of,  317. 

Blois,  castle  of,  217,  231. 

Blondcl,  261. 

Bolsovcr  House,  280. 

Bombay,  domestic  buildings  of,  477. 

Bordeaux,  theatre  at,  515 ;  dimensions 
of,  532.  Plan  and  facade  of,  533. 
Section  of  auditory  of,  534. 

Borghese  Palace,  Rome,  facade  of,  124. 

San  Carlo  Borromto,  Vienna,  plan  of 
church  of,  383. 

— ,  Antwerp,  church  of,  423. 

Borromini,  74,  125. 

Bosphorus,  the  Sultan's  palace  on,  489. 

Botticelli,  13. 

Boulogne,  new  cathedral  at,  33.  Colonne 
ile  la  Grande  Armee  at,  260. 

Bourlxm  Palais,  Paris,  the,  243.  Re- 
modelling of,  247.  Old  pavilion  of, 
248. 
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tion and  effect  of,  249. 
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Bowman,  384. 

Bradford,  music-hall  at,  542. 

Bramante,  50,  51,57,58,  64,  67,  114,  115, 
116,  141. 

Brandenburg  Thor,  Berlin,  389.  View 
of,  389. 

Bregno,  Antonio,  102. 

Brera  Palace,  Milan,  142. 
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Bridgewater  House,  park  front  of,  352. 

Brignola  Palace  (Little),  Genoa,  137. 
View  of,  137. 
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Brittou,  John,  361,  367. 

Broletto  Palace,  Milan,  142. 

Brossc,  I>e,  227. 

Bruges,  St  Anne's  Church  at,  view  of, 
424. 
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Brunswick,  house  at,  28. 

Brussels,  architectural  buildings  of,  424. 
Royal  palace  at,  424. 

Bulfiuch,  C,  500. 

Bullant,  261. 

Burg,  the,  Vienna,  379. 


Burgognone,  53. 
Burleigh  Hoiue,  280. 
Burlington  House,  320. 
Burton,  337. 

Bury,  chateau  de,  near  Blois,  plan  of,  216. 
View  of,  217. 


Caen  Bermudez,  147. 

Cairo,  great  mosque  in  citadel  at,  487, 

488. 
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Honour  of,  274. 
Calcutta,  Government-house  at,  471,472. 

Town-hall  at,  472.     Martinicre  at,  472. 
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474.       The    Fort    church     at,     474. 
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Neville's    Court    at,    275,    312,    337. 

College  of  Downing  at,   337.      Fitz- 

williain  Museum,  front  view  of,  at,  341. 
Canierlinghi.     Venice,     end     elevation, 
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Campbell,  Colin,  319. 
Cancellaria,  Rome,  facade  of  palace   of, 

115. 
Capclla,  the,  at  Granada,  148. 
Capitals  bracket,  examples  in  Spain,  164, 

165. 
Capra,  villa  near  Vicenza,  129.     View  of 

130. 
Caprarola,  near  Rome,  plan  and  view  of 

palace  of,  122,  123. 
Carcel  del  Cortl,  Baoza,  view  of,  175. 
Carega  Palace,  Genoa,  facade  of,  135. 
Carig.iano,  Genoa,  facade  of  church  of, 

77. 
Carita,  convent,  do  la,  Venice,  109. 
Carlo  Felice,  Genoa,  theatre  at,  dimen- 
sions of,  525. 
San  Carlo,  Milan,  church  of,  78.    View 

of,  78. 
.  theatre,  Naples,  the  dimensions  of, 

525,  527. 
CarUruhe   Theatre,  the  dimensions  of, 

532. 
Carmelites,  Ghent,  church  of,  423. 
Carr,  328. 
Caserta.    palace     of    the,    Naples,    142. 

Faca  le  of,  143. 
Cathedials,  Latin,  571,  572. 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Petersburgh,  church 

of,  442. 
Certosa,  Pavia,  western  facade  of,  55. 
Chalgrin,  M.,  262. 
Chamb  -rs,  Sir  William,  323. 
Chambord,  chiteau,  plan  of,  212.     Vie.v 

of,  213.     Ro)f  of.  214. 
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Charlemagne,  457. 
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Ch&teaui,  France,  architecture  of,  211. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  31 1. 

Chenonceux,  217. 

Chepstow,  tubular  bridge  at,  549. 

Chester,  Dec  bridge  at,  dimensions,  plan, 

&c,  of,  547,  548. 
Chiericate  Palace,  Vicenza,  elevation  of, 

128. 
Chiswick,  villa  at,  290,  291. 
Churrigueresquo  style,  the,  148. 
Chutter  Munsil,  Lucknow,  480. 
Cimabue,  11. 

Cisneros,  Card.,  164.     See  Ximenes. 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  court  of,  275. 
Claveri,  383. 

St.  Clothilde,  Paris,  church  of,  203. 
Clumber  House,  354. 
Cockerel  1,  341,  347,  348. 
Cole,  544. 

Colloredo  Palazzo,  Mantua,  139. 
Cologne,  porch    of    Rathhaus    at,  385, 

386. 
Colonne,  de  la  Grande  Annie,  Boulogne, 

the,  200. 

de  Juliet,  Paris,  the,  260,  201. 
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Petersburg!),  Eui|>eror  Alexander,  mo- 
nolithic column  at,  463. 
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View  of,  480.     Tomb  in,  480. 
Constantinople,  St.  Sophia  at,  484.   New 
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427. 
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buildings,  352. 
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Crystal  Palace,  the,  543,  556-558. 
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Dantzig,  house  at,  410 
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of,  525. 
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Quatorze  style  of,  244,  245. 
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of  Shah  Jeluin  at,  482. 
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427.     Architecture  of,  427-429. 
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Dogana  Palace,  Venice,  76,  110. 

Dora,  Salzburg,  church  of,  385. 
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church  of,  310. 
Duperac,  227. 
Durazzo  Palazzo,  Genoa,  the,  134,  135. 

View  of,  134. 
Dutch  Tombs,  at  Surat,  469. 


Eddystone,  lighthouse  of,  549. 
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of,  326.  Boyal  Institution  at,  345. 
New  High-school  at,  346.  York- 
place  Cuapel  at,  366.  Cathedral  at, 
366. 

Eglinton  Castle,  358. 

Elliot,  358. 
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160.  Courts  of,  160, 161, 162.  Chnn-h 
of,  162.  Dimensions  and  materials  of, 
162,  1.3. 

Espinosn,  Andna,  496. 

St.  Ktienne,  Paris,  church  and  roodscreen 
of,  186. 

Europe,  North-western,  Renaissance 
architecture  of,  420-433 : — Belgium, 
420-425.  Holland,  425-427.  Den- 
mark, 427-429.  Hamburgh,  429,  430. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  430-433. 

St.  Eustache,  Paris,  plan  of  church  of, 
185.     Bay  of,  186. 

Exchange.  Royal,  London,  340. 

Exeter  Hall,  London,  542. 
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Facades,  Italian  churches,  their  import- 
ance and  treatment  in,  54,  80  -85. 

Fancelli.  Luca,  96. 

Farnesc  Palace,  Rome,  plan  of,  117. 
Front  of,  118. 

Farnesina,  near  Home,  villa  of,  1 1G. 

Feiiice  Theatre,  Venice,  the  dimensions 
of,  525 

Fenian  Cortes,  494. 

Filarete,  HO. 

Fischer,  Johann,  383. 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  front 
view  of,  341. 

Flamboyant  style  in  France,  180. 

Florence,  Sun  Ijorciizo,  at,  45.  Santo 
Spirito,  at,  44,  45.  Stcular  Archi- 
tecture of,  94-101.  Riocardi  Palace  at, 
l>4-90.  Pitti  Palace  at,  9 1-97.  Strozzi 
Palace  at,  97.  Rucellai  Palace  at,  97. 
Gondi  Palace  at,  98.  Guadagni  Palace 
at,  99.  Nicolini  Palace  at,  99.  Pan- 
dolfini  Palace  at,  100.  Baitolini  Palace 
at,  100. 

Fontaineblcan,  palace  at,  211.    v 

Fontana,  Dominico,  03,  73,  125,  515. 

Foutliill  Abbey,  commencement,  &e.,  of, 
358.     View  of,  359. 

Fortes,  Colonel,  472. 

Forster,  L.,  414. 

Fowke,  Capt.,  544. 

France,  Renaissance  Architecture,  intro- 
duction into,  179.  Gothic  feeling  in 
examples  of,  180,  181.  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of,  185-204.  Secular 
Renaissance  Architecture,  history  in 
eras  of :— Era  of  Francis  I.,  205-222. 
Age  of  Henri  Quatre,  223-229.  Ixmis 
Quatorze,  230-240.  The  period  of  the 
Empire,  247-205.  Chateaux  of.  211. 
Domestic  Architecture  of,  257-259. 
Trophies  and  tombs  of,  259-205. 

San  Francesco,  Rimini,  view  of  church 
of,  40. 

Frederick's  Bau,  Heidelberg,  385. 
Fredericksborg,  castle  of,  428,  429. 
French  and  Italian   Architecture,  com- 
pared, 181. 
Furrah  Buksh,  Lucknow,  the,  480. 


Gabiicl,  243,  537. 

Gnillon,  chateau,  portion  of  facade  of, 
225. 

Galilei,  Alessandro,  74. 

San  Gallo,  Autonio,  00-03.  07,  70. 

Gartner,  392. 

Gatt,  Angclo,  35. 

St.  Genevieve  (or  Pantheon),  commence- 
ment and  dimensions  Of  church  of, 
195.  Plan  of,  190.  Suction  of  dome,  198. 
West  front  of,  197.  Internal  arrange- 
ment, Ac,  197-200.     Library  of,  254. 

Genoa,  Carignano  church  at."  7«>.  Sta. 
Annunciata  at,  87,  88.  Architecture, 
132-138.  Pitlaccs  of,  their  merits  and 
materials,  133.  Tursi  Doria.  palace  at, 
134.     Royal  Palace  (formerly  Durnzzo 


Marcello)  at,  134, 135.  Carega  Palace 
at,  135,  130.  Sauli  Palace  at,  136. 
Palaces,  their  peculiarities  in  painting, 
and  courtyards  of,  130.  Their  position 
and  effect,  137.  Balbi  Palace  at,  137. 
Mari  Palace  at,  137.  Little  Brignola 
Palace  at,  137.  Carlo  Felice  Theatre 
at,  525,  528. 

St.  George's,  Bloomsburv,  London,  church 
of,  314. 

in   the  East,    London,  church   of, 

315. 


,  Hall,   Liverpool.      Dimensions  of, 

342.     Plan  of,  343.     View  of,  344. 

St.  Germain-en-Laye,  palace  of,  217. 

Germany,  history  of  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture, introduction  to,  378,  379. 
Kcclesiasticul  Architecture  of,  380-385. 
Secular  Architecture  of,  385-390.  Re- 
vival, 391-419. 

Ghirlandajo,  13. 

GianbattUta,  157. 

Gibbs,  James,  321. 

Giorgio,  Francesco  di,  98. 

Giotto,  11,  12.43. 

Giovanni  di  Padua,  273. 

Girardini,  243. 

Giraud  Palazzo,  Rome,  115. 

Sta.  Giustina,  Padua,  church  of,  88. 

Glasgow,  Assembly  Rooms  at,  326. 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at,  366. 

Glyptothek,  Munich,  the,  view  of,  397 ; 
plan  of,  398. 

Goa,  churches  and  cloisters  at,  467,  468. 

Gondi  Palace,  Florence,  98. 

Grace  Church,  New  York,  ornamentation 
and  view  of,  510,  511. 

GrsDco-Romano  style,  the,  148. 

Gran,  cathedral  at,  37. 

Granada,  cathedral  at,  149  ;  plan  of,  149. 
Palace  of  Charles  V.  at,  169,  170. 

G  range  House*,  the,  344.     View  of,  345. 

Rite  Grec,  St.  Petersburgh,  half-elevation, 
hult-section,  church  of,  443. 

Grtenwich,  l.ospiUil  at,  292,  311. 

Griefs w» Id,  house  in,  27. 

Griniani  Palace,  Venice,  29,  100. 

Guadngni  Pidace,  Florence,  99. 

Guarenghi,  451,  450. 

Guarini,  142. 

Gumiel,  Pedro,  104. 


Halifax  Town  Hall,  350. 

Hamburgh,  Street  and  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of,   429.      Post-office  at,   430. 
National  Society's  buildings  at,   430 
Theatre,  the  dimensions  of,  532. 

Hamilton,  340. 

Hampton  Court,  palace  of,  31 1.    Wolsey's 
palace  at,  311. 

Hardwicke  Hall,  279. 

Hn  re  wood  House,  328. 

Harrison.  Mr.  547. 

Hatfield  House',  280. 

Have,  Theodore,  273. 

Hawksmoor,  314. 
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Heidelberg,  castle  at,  385. 
Ueriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  gateway 
of,  281. 

Herrera.  Franc,  154. 

,  Giovanni  d ,  147,  153,  158, 173. 

Historique  Theatre,  Paris,  the  dimensions 
of,  532.    Plan,  &c,  of,  535. 

Hof-Kirche,  Dresden,  383. 

Holkham  House,  facade  of,  329. 

Holland,  337. 

,  Renaissance  Architectural  build- 
ings of,  425. 

House,  280. 

Holt,  Thomas,  276. 

Hontanon.  Kodrigo  Gil,  149,  164. 

,  Gil  do.  149. 

Hotel  Vogue,  Dijon,  window  head  of,  221. 

de   Ville,   Antwerp,   421.      Front 

elevation  of,  423. 

Hotels,  Paris,  external  appearance,  &c, 
ami  defects  of,  241-243.  Hotel  de 
Ville,  218.  New  buildings  of,  253. 
Hotel  de  Rohan,  241.  Hotel  Soubise, 
241.     Hotel  de  Noailles,  242. 

Howard  Castle,  elevation  of  park-front 
of,  318. 


San  Idclfonso,  palace  of,  173. 

India.  Renaissance  Architecture,  how  in- 
troduced in,  465, 466.  By  Portuguese, 
460-468.  The  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and 
French,  468-470.  By  English,  470- 
477.  Native  Renaissance  Architecture, 
478-483.     Examples  of,  478. 

Infanta,  Zaragoza,  court  in  the  palace  of, 
168. 

lnvalides  Church.  Paris,  plan  of  dome  of, 
190.  Section  of  dome,  191.  Facade 
of  dome,  192.  Dimensions  of,  192. 
Crypt,  cost  of,  265. 

Inverory  Ca>t!e,  358. 

St.  Isaac  Church,  St.  Petersburgh,  site 
and  commencement  of,  444.  Plan 
and  dimensions  of,  445.  North-cast 
view  of,  446.  Porticoes,  &c,  of.  447. 
Half  section  of  dome  of,  448.  Mate- 
rials, internal  arrangements,  &c,  of, 
448-450. 

San  Isidro  Chapel,  Madrid,  ornamenta- 
tion of,  155. 

Italiens  Theatre,  Paris,  the  dimensions 
of,  532. 

Italy,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of.  42- 
92.  Churches  anterior  to  St.  Peter's, 
42-56.  St.  Peters,  56-72.  Churches 
subsequent  to  St.  Peter's,  72-74.  Do- 
mical churches,  74-79.  Basilican 
churches,  exteriors,  80-85.  Basilican 
churches,  interiors,  85-92.  Secular 
Architecture  of,  93-145.  Florence, 
94-101.  Venice,  101-112.  Rome, 
112-126.  Vicenza.  126-132.  Genoa, 
132-138.  Mantua,  138,  139.  Milan, 
139-142.     Turin  and  Naples,  142,  143. 

I  vara,  142,171. 

Ivra,  78,  79. 


Jaen,  capital  of,  cathedral  at,  151. 

St.  James's  Church  'Piccadilly),  London, 

view  of  interior  of,  809. 

Music  Hall,  London,  542. 

Jansen,  280. 

Japanese  Palace,  Dresden,  view  of,  388. 

Jeune,  Le,  258. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  garden  front 

of,  275. 
Jones,  Inigo,  268,  273-294. 
San  Juan  de  les  Reyes,  Toledo,  148. 


Kaiser  Bagh,  Lncknow,  480. 

Kasan,  Our  Lady  of,  St.  Petersburgh, 
church  of,  441.     Plan  of.  442. 

Keddhstone  Hall,  ground-plan  and  gar- 
den front  of,  327. 

Kennington,  church  at,  334. 

Kent,  285,  320. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  chapel  of, 
13. 

Kieff,  church  at,  461. 

Kittoe,  Captain,  475. 

Kleiuu,  395,  410,  458. 

Klosterneuberg,  convent  of,  415. 

Kokorin,  456. 

Kuttenburg,  German  spire  at,  416. 


Lambton,  castle  of,  858. 

Laterano,  San  Giovanni,  Rome,  church 

of,  72.    Lateral  porch  of,  72.      Facade 

of,  73. 
Latrobe,  B.  H.,  500. 
Leeds,  music  hall  at,  542. 
Leniaire,  241. 
Lemereier.  227,  236. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  145. 
Leoni,  L(one  (^otherwise  Chevalier  Are- 

tino),  142. 
Lesc.it,  Pierre,  207. 
Levau,  2: {3. 
Liebfranen   Kirehe,    Dresden,    plan     of, 

381.     View  of,  382. 
Lighthouse.     Bcllrock,  549. 

Eddystone,  549. 

Skerrwore,  549. 

Liverpool,  St.  George's  Hall  at,  342-344. 

Music  hall  at,  542. 
Lodi.  church  at,  plan,  50.    Section  of,  51. 

Elevation  of.  52. 
London,    Whitehall    Ptilace    at,     Inigo 

Jones's  designs  for  and  diagrams   of, 

285,  286.     Banqueting-house  at,  288. 

(Old,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at,  290,  294. 

St.  Paul's  at,  plans,  elevations  exterior, 

anil  internal  arrangement  of,  295-306. 

St.  Paul's  ( Coven t    Garden)  at,  289. 

Bow  Church  at,  307.     St.  Bride's  at, 

308.    St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  307.  St. 

James's    (Piccadillv)    at,    309.        St. 

Dunstan's  (in  the  Enst)  at,  310.     St 

Michael's  (Cornhill)  at,  310.     Chelaoa 

Hospital  at,  311.     Monument  at,  313. 

College  of   Physicians  at,  313.       St. 

George's   (Bloomsbury)  at,  314.      St. 
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George's  (in  Die  East)  at,  315.  St. 
Mary  (Woolnoth)  at,  315.  Treasury 
Buildings  at,  320.  St  Martin's  (in 
the  Fields)  at  321.  Somerset  House 
at,  325.  Mansi  >n  House  at,  329, 
Newgate,  3. 50.  St.  Pancras  new  church 
at,  3*4,  335.  Dank  of  Englanl 
at,  336,  337.  University  Buildings, 
Burlington  Gardens,  347.  Univer- 
sity. Gowcr  Street  at.  3.^8.  National 
Gallery  at,  338.  British  Museum  at, 
331).  Royal  Exchange,  340.  College  of 
Surgeons  at,  349.  Travellers'  Club  at, 
350.  Reform  Club  at,  350, 351.  Parlia- 
ment Houses  at,  353,  355,  368-374. 
St.  Luke's  Chelsea,  366,  367.  The 
Duke's  first  permanent  theatre  at,  515. 
Opera  House  at,  516,  525, 528.  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  at,  516,  525.  Drury 
Lime  Theatre  at,  516, 532, 537.  Lyceum 
Theatre  at,  532.  Adelphi  Theatre  at, 
532.  Exeter  Hall  at,  542.  St.  James's 
Hall  at,  512.  St.  Matin's  Hall  at, 
542.  Ixradon  Bridge  at,  548.  Water- 
loo Bridge  at,  548.  King's  Cross 
Railway  Station  at.  550-552.  West- 
minster Hall  at,  550.  St.  Pancras 
Railway  Stati  >n.  553. 

Longford  Castle,  279. 

Longliena,  Baldas^are,  75,  102. 

Longleat  House,  plan  of,  276.  Elevation 
of  part  of,  277. 

Lonja,  the,  Barcelona  at,  173 — at  Seville, 
173. 

San  Lorenzo,  Florence,  church  of,  45. 

Lorme,  Philibert  de,  223,  225. 

I»udon  Ca&tle,  358. 

Louis  Victor,  515,  533. 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  Paris,  facade  of 
church  of,  187.  Commencement,  &c, 
of,  188. 

Louvre,  Paris,  the  rebuilding  of,  207. 
Plan  of.  208.  Part  of  court,  209,  210. 
Part  of  gallery  of,  226.  Completion 
of,  236.  Eastern  facade  and  plan  of 
fuca-le  of,  237.  Central  compartment, 
northern  facade  of,  238.  View  of  angle 
of  the  Cour  Napoleon  of,  251. 

Lowther  Cnstle,  358. 

Lucknow,  Constantia  mansion  at,  479, 
480.  The  Furrah  Buksh  at,  480. 
Cuutter  Munsil  at,  480.  Kaiser 
Bugh  at,  480.  Begum  Kotie  at,  481. 
Martin iere  at,  480. 

Ludovico,  176. 

St.  Ludwig,  Munich,  church  of,  392. 

Luine,  A.,  259. 

St.  Luke's  (Cuelsea),  Londo:iv  church  of, 
366.     West  front  of,  367. 

Lunghi,  Martino  (the  elder),  124. 

Lupiuna,  clo.stered  court  in  monastery 
of,  167. 

Luxembourg  Palace,  Paris,  plan  of,  227. 
Additions  to  and  elevation  of,  228. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  the  dimensions 
of,  532. 

Lyons,  uew  Bourse  at,  255.     Theatre  at, 


515.    Dimensions  of,  532,  535.    Plan 
of,  535. 


Macao,  Jesuits'  church  at,  facade  of,  468. 

Machuca,  169. 

Madama  Villa,  Rome,  1 19. 

Madeleine,  Paris,  church  of,  201.     Plan 

of,  201. 
Maderno,  Carlo,  64,  125. 
Madras,  domestic  buildings  of,  479. 
Madrid,  San  Isidro,  chapel  at,  155.  Royal 

Palace  at,  171,  172.     Museo  at,  173. 

Theatre  at,  dimensions  of,  525. 

chateau  of,  Paris,  214,  215. 

M  ifra,  convent  at,  176.     View  of,  177. 
Maggiore,  San  Giorgio,  Venice,  plan  of 

church  of,  82.     Interior  of.  86. 
Maisons  (near  Paris  \  chateau  de,  240. 
Majano,  Giuliauo  de,  113. 
Malaga,  Puerta  de  las  Cadenas,  cathedral 

of,  152. 
Malta,  Mousta  Church  in,  35,  36. 
Manchester,  music  hall  at,  542. 
Mansard,  Francois,   189,  232,  236,  239, 

240. 

,  Jules  Hardouin,  190.  232,  243. 

Maiibiou  House,  London,  329. 

Mantua,  church,  St.  Andrea  at,  47,  48, 

49.     St.  Sebastian  at,  49.     Palazzo  dvl 

Te  at,  138, 139.     Palazzo  Colloredo  at, 

139. 
Mari  Palace,  Genoa,  137. 
Sta.    Maria,  Milan,  church  of,   51,    52. 

View  of,  53. 
St.  Mark,  Venice,  Library  of,  107.    End 

elevation  of,  108. 
Marot,  236. 
Marseilles,  New  Exchange  at,  255.  Arch 

at,  261.     Theatre  at,  532. 
Martin,  General,  479. 

,  Porte  St.,  Paris,  arch  of,  261. 

St.  Martin's,  London,  music  hall  of,  542. 
(in  the    Fields),  Loudon,    interior 

view  of  church  of,  321. 
St.  Mary's  (Woolnoth),  London,   church 

of,  315. 
Massimi,  Pietro  Palace,  Rome,  1 16. 

.  Angelo  Palace,  Rome,  116. 

Maximilian  Stras^e,  Munich,  401. 
Mayence,  theatre  at,  dimensions  of,  532. 

Plan  and  section  and  arrangement  of, 

538. 
Meuai  Strait,    tubular    and    suspension 

bridges  at,  548. 
Merced,  convent  of  Na.  Sa.  de  la,  496. 
Merrier,  Le,  189. 
Meudou,  palace  at,  239.     Garden  front 

of,  239. 
Mexico,  cathedral,  site  and  commence- 
ment of,  494.     External  view  of,  494. 

View  of  side-aisle  in,  495.     Cloisters 

of  monastic  establishments  at,  496. 
Michaeloff^ky  Palace,  the,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  453. 
St.  Michael's  (Cornhill),  Londou,  church 

of,  310. 
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St.  Michael's,  Munich,  church,  plan,  and 
section  oft  380. 

San  Michele,  102,  106,  560. 

Michelozzo,  94,  1*6. 

Milan,  Santa  Maria  dclle  Grazio  at,  51- 
53.  San  Carlo  at,  78.  Architectural 
magnificence,  deficiency  of  examples 
at,  140.  Obpidalo  Grande  at,  140,  141. 
Palace  Ca*a  Rotta  at,  142.  Brora 
Palace  at,  142.  Brolelto  Palace  at,  142. 
The  8cnla  Theatre  at,  515,  525,  526. 

San  Simone  Minore,  Venice,  church  of, 
75. 

Modlin,  granary  at,  561.  Central  com- 
partment and  facade  of,  562. 

Molk,  church  at,  385.     Convent  of,  415. 

Mollen,  Dr.,  539. 

Montferrand,  Chevalier  de,  444—450, 
463. 

San  Pietro  Mont  >ri<>,  Home,  church  of, 
53. 

Monument,  the  IiOndon,  313. 

Moscow.  Riding-house  ut,  span  of  roof 
of,  457.  Theatre  at,  528.  So-called 
churches  437. 

Mousta  Church,  Mai  I  a,  plan  and  section 
of,  35.     View  of,  36. 

Miiller,  380. 

Munich,  church  of  St.  Michael  at,  380. 
Cathedral  at,  385.  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of,  392.  St.  Ludwig 
at,  392.  The  Auo  Kirche  at,  393. 
Basilica  at,  393.  The  Wulhalla  at, 
395,  396.  Ruhmes-halle  at,  397. 
Secular  Architecture  of,  397.  Glvp- 
tothek  at,  397,  398.  The  Pinacotliek 
at,  398,  399.  Royal  Palace  at,  4<>0. 
Public  Library  at,  400.  The  Uni- 
versity, the  Blind  School.  War  Othce, 
and  palace  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  at, 
400.  Theatre  at,  525.  Plan  and  ex- 
ternal app<  arance  «f,  531. 

Mumco,  Madrid,  the  view  of,  174. 

Music  halls  in  England,  542-515. 


Naph  8,  Caseita  Palace  at,  142, 143.  San 
Carlo  Theatre  at,  525,  527. 

Napoleon's  tomb  at  Paris,  265. 

Nash,  337,  361. 

National  Gallery,  London,  338. 

Nauvoo,  Mormon  Temple  at,  511. 

Newcastle,  la<;ade  of  railway  station  at, 
554. 

Newgate  Prison,  front  elevation  of,  330. 

St.  Alexander  Newski.  Sr.  Petersburgh, 
monafcterv  and  church  of,  439. 

New  York,  Grace  Church  at.  510,  511. 
Calvary  Church  at,  511.  Holy  Re- 
deemer Church  nt,  511. 

Nicholai  Church,  Potsdam,  view  of,  402. 

St.  Nicholas,  St.  Petersburgh,  plan  of 
church,  441. 

Nicolini  Palace,  Florence,  99. 

Nieuwe  Kerck,  Amsterdam,  426. 

Noailles  hotel  de,  at  Paris,  242. 

Norwood,  church  at,  334. 


Notre  Dame  de  la  Bonne  Secour,  Rouen, 

204. 
Novosielski,  516. 


Ohio.  State  Capitol  of,  509. 

Olympico  Theatre,  Vicenza,  513. 

Orders,  the,  Italy,  their  treatment  In, 
82-85.  IJow  originally  used  in  Greece, 
85,86. 

Orleans,  house  of  Agnes  Sorel  at,  220. 

Ospidale  Grande  at  Milan,  140,  141. 

Ossoli  Palace,  Rome,  116. 

Oude  Kerck,  Amsterdam,  426. 

St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  church  of,  204. 

Oxford,  St.  John's  College,  front  of,  275. 
Gateway  of  schools,  276.  Sheldonian 
Theatre  at,  294,  311.  RadclirVo  Li- 
brary at,  322,  323.  New  Museum  at, 
374.  All  Souls'  College  at,  314.  Taylor 
and  Randolph  Institute  at,  348. 


Padua,  Arena  Chapel  at,  11, 12.  Catlie- 
dral  at,  SS.  Church  of  Sta.  Giustina 
at,  HS.     Hall  at,  550. 

,  John  of,  277. 

Pagodas,  Tanjore,  of,  478. 

Painting,  Italy,  pre-eminence  in,  11. 
Renaissance  age,  art  par  excellence  of, 
54. 

Palaces,  so-called,  of  Venice,  113. 

Palbulio,  30,  31,  82,  83,  102,  109,  120, 
121,  126,  131,  133,  139,  268,  513. 

Pal  ma  Palace,  Rome,  119. 

St  Paucras,  London,  new  church  of,  344. 
Wist  elevation  of,  335.  Railway 
Station,  553. 

Pandolfini  Palace,  Florence,  100. 

Paris,  church  of  St.  Eustache  at,  185, 
186.  St.  Ktienne  at,  186.  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Louis  j.t,  187,  188.  Sorbonno  at, 
189.  Invalidcs  Church  at,  190-193. 
St.  Sulpice  at,  193, 191.  St.  Gencvicvo 
at,  195-200.  Madeleine  at,  201.  Basi- 
licim  church  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at, 
202.  Church  of  la  Trinite  at,  202. 
Church  of  St.  Augustin,  203.  St. 
Clnthildc  at,  203.  Louvre  Palace  at, 
207  211.  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge  at, 
209.  Chateau  Mudrid  at,  214,  215. 
Hotel  de  Ville,  218.  The  Tuileries  at, 
223-225.  Pavilion  Flore  of  the  Tuile- 
ries at,  226,  252.  Luxembourg  Palace 
at,  227-229.  Louvre  Pulace  at,  236- 
239.  Chateau  do  Maisons  near,  240. 
Hotels,  street  fronts  of,  241.  Hotel 
Soubise  at,  241.  Hotel  de  Rohan  at, 
241.  Hotel  de  Noaillcs  at,  242.  The 
(■rent  Trianon  I'alace  at,  243  Arrange- 
ment of  houses  in,  243  Palais  Bourbon 
at,  243.  Old  Pavilion  of,  248.  The 
Bourse  at,  248,  249.  Street  archi- 
tecture of,  249,  250.  Louvre,  new 
buildings  of,  250,  251.  Library  of 
St.  Genevieve  at,  254.  House  Rue 
Sou  Allot    at,    257.      House    Rue    des 
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Saussaies  at,  258.  House  Rue  Navarin 
at,  259.  Colon  tie  de  Juillet  at,  260, 
201.  Arch  of  Tuileries  at,  201.  Arch 
Porto  St.  Denis  at,  201,  202.  Arch 
Porte  St.  Martin  at,  201.  Arc  de 
lEtoile,  202,  203.  Entrance  to  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  at,  204.  New 
Russiau  Church,  view  of,  ut,  402.  Hdtcl 
de  Burgoynu,  theatre  at,  515.  Palais 
Royal,  theatre  at,  515.  Dimensions, 
&c..  New  Opera  House,  525,  530,  531, 
545.  Dimensions  Acadeiuie  de  Musiquc 
at,  525 ;  plan  and  section  of,  521),  530. 
The  theatre  at,  530.  Theatre  His- 
torique  at,  532,  535.  Theatre  ltaliens 
at,  532.  Strasbourg  Railway  Station 
at,  553. 

Parliament  Houses,  London,  353,  355, 
308.  Plan  of,  309.  River  front  of, 
370.  Victoria  tower,  &e.,  371  ;  Frontis- 
piece. 

Parma,  Opera-house  at,  dimensions  of, 
525  528. 

St.  Paul's,  Rome,  Old  Basilica  of,  72,  89, 
90. 

,  Vincent  de  Paris,  Basilic  an  Church 

of,  203. 
■,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  east  ele- 


vation of,  289. 

(Old),  London,  repairs  to,  &c.,  290, 


294. 


,  London,  plan  as  originally  designed, 

295.  Side  elevation  of,  290.  Plan  of 
present  cathedral,  300.  Half  eleva- 
tion of  dome,  301.  Whispering  gal- 
lery, &c.,  and  exterior  and  internal 
arrangement,  302-300.  West  view  of, 
305. 

San  Paulo  fuori  la  Mura  90. 

Pa  via,  Certosa  near,  53,  54,  55. 

Pax  ton,  Sir  Joseph,  550. 

Pelogreiu,   Verona,   fragment    from   the 
ehapel  of,  18. 

Pennethorne,  Sir  James,  347. 

Perrault,  230. 

Perugiuo,  13. 

Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  00,  01,  110,  510. 

Pe*aro  Palace,  Venice,  111,  112. 

Pesth,  Jews*  Synagogue  at,  414. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome,  Old  Basilica  of,  50. 

,  Rome,  plan  us  proposed  by  Bra- 
man  to,  57.  By  San  Gallo,  59.  East 
frout,  San  Gallo' s  design,  00.  Arrange- 
ment of  aisles,  ditto,  01.  Plan  us  it 
now  exists,  02.  Western  apse,  04. 
Hist  front,  05.  Dome  of,  00.  Section 
of,  09.  Materials  and  decorations  of, 
01.  Atrium  of,  08. 
-,  Cambridge,  college  of,  275. 


Peterborough  Cathedral,  342. 

Petersburgh,  St.,  church  in  the  citadel  at, 
437,  438.  Smolnoy,  monastery  and 
church  at,  437,  440.  St.  Alexander 
Newaki,  monastery  at,  439.  St.  Nicho- 
las at,  439,  441.  Our  Ijiidy  of  Kusan 
at,  441,  442.  Du  Rite  Gree  at,  443. 
St.  Catherine's  at,  442.     Zamieiie  at, 


443.  St.  Isaac  at,  444-450.  Secular 
Architecture  of,  450.  Palaces  of,  450. 
Winter  Palace  at,  451.  Tauride 
Palace  at,  452.  Hermitage  Palace  at, 
452.  Archduke  Michael's  Palace  at, 
452,  453,  454.  Admiralty  at,  454, 455. 
The  Bourse  at,  455.  Etut  Major  at, 
450.  Institutions  des  Demoiselles 
Nobles  and  Military  Orphaus  at,  450. 
Barracks  at,  450.  Academy  of  Beaux 
Arts  at,  450.  The  Library  at,  450. 
Medical  School  at,  450.  Riding-houses 
at,  457.  The  Bank  at,  457.  Foreign 
Office  at,  457.  War  Office  at,  457. 
New  Museum  at,  458-401.  Statue  of 
Peter  the  Great  at,  403.  Emperor 
Alexander  column  at,  403.  Opera- 
house  at,  525,, 528.  Alexander  Theatre 
at,  525,  528. 

Philadelphia,  Girard  College  at,  508. 
Bank  at,  509.     Exchange  at,  509. 

Physicians,  College  of,  London,  31  if. 

Piccolomini  Palace,  Sienna,  98. 

Piermarini,  515,  525. 

Pilar  del  Zaiagoza,  cathedral,  plan  of, 
154.     View  of,  155. 

Pilaster  ornaments,  282. 

Pinaoothck,  Munich,  half  section  of,  399. 

Pintelli,  Baccio,  12,  113. 

Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  cornice  of,  97. 

Place  des  Victoires,  243. 

,  de  Vendome,  243. 

Plateresco,  the,  or  {Silversmiths'  style, 
148. 

Playtair,  327. 

Poly  technique,  the  Ecole,  Paris,  en- 
trance arch  of,  204. 

Poute,  Antonio  da,  110. 

Ponz,  147. 

Porta,  Giacomo  dclla,  124.  450. 

Portugal,  Architecture  of,  170-178. 

Poyet,  247. 

Potsdam,  palace  at,  389.  Nicholai  Church 
at,  402. 

Prague,  German  spire  at,  41(5. 

Primatticeio,  211. 

Prociiiatie  Vecehie,  palace  of  the,  Venice, 
104. 

Pugin  (the  elder),  301,  302# 

(the  younger  ,  302,  303,  300. 


Radcliffe   Librarv,  Oxford,    322.      View 

of,  323. 
Raphael,  13,  18,  58,  59,  01,  03,  100,  114 

119. 
Riibtrelli,  437.  451. 
Redentore,  Venice,  view  of  church  of,  81. 

Plan  of,  SO. 
Reform  Club,  Loudon,  the,  350,  351. 
Renaissance,  the  typical  forms,   earliest 

instance  of  use  of,  40.     Styles  of  Italy 

and  France  comjwired,  205,  200. 
Renaldi,  444. 

Rezzmiioo  Palace,  Venice,  110. 
Riceardi  Palace,  Florence,  94.     FaeaoV 

and  siection  of,  95,  9.1. 
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Bichiui,  141. 

Kickman,  361,  367. 

Rimini,  St.  Francesco  at,  46. 

Rohan,  Hotel  de,  at  ParU,  241. 

Romano,  Giulio,  119,  138,  139. 

,  Collegio,  Rome,  the,  124. 

Rome,  Sistine  Chapel  at,  12.  San  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  church  at,  72-74,  125. 
St.  Paul's,  old  basilica,  of,  72,  89,  90. 
Architectural  history  of,  113.  Defi- 
ciency in  civil  and  domestic  architec- 
ture, 1 13.  Belvedere  Court  of  Vatican 
at,  114.  Loggie  Court  of  Vatican  at, 
114.  Giraud  Palazzo  at,  115.  Can- 
cell  aria  Palazzo  at,  115.  Farnesiua 
Villa  near,  116.  Farnese  Palace  at, 
116-118.  Pietro  Massima  Palace  at, 
116.  Angclo  Massimi  Palace  at,  116. 
Ossoli  Palace  at,  116.  Palma  Palace 
at,  119.  Sachetti  Palace  at,  119. 
Astylar  and  arcaded  styles  prevalent 
in,  118.  Villa  Madama  at,  119. 
Museum  in  Capitol  at,  119.  Palace 
of  the  Conservatory  119.  Pope  Julius' 
Villa  at,  121.     Caprurola  Palace  near, 

122,  123.    Collegio  della  Sapieuza  at, 

123,  124.  Collegio  Romano  at,  124. 
Borghese  Palace  at,  124.  Barberini 
Palace  at,  125.  Tordinoni  Theatre  at, 
515. 

Roofs,  curvilinear,  81. 

Roselini,  56. 

Roselli,  13. 

Rossi,  211,  456. 

Rotta,  Cusa.  palace,  Milan,  142. 

Rouen,  St.  Oueu,  cliurch  at,  204.  Car- 
dinal d'Amboise's  tomb  at,  222.  New 
custom-house  at,  256 

Royal  Exchange,  the,  London,  840. 

Rucellai  Palace,  Florence,  97,  98. 

Ruhmes-halle,  Munich,  view  of,  397. 

Russia,  introduction  to  history  of  Archi- 
tecture in,  434-437.  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of,  437-450.  Secular 
Architecture  of,  450-464. 

Sachetti  Palace,  Rome,  119. 
Sagrafritti,  detoration,  mode  of,  99. 
Salamanca,  cathedral  at,  148. 
Saltash,  tubular  bridge  at,  549. 
Salute,  Santa  Maria  delle,  Venice,  plan 

of  cliurch  of,  75.     View  of,  76. 
Salzburg,  Dom,  church  at,  385. 
Sangallo,  Antonio,  60-63,  67. 

,  Giuliano  da,  98,  114,  116,119 

San  Rocca,  102. 

Sansovino,  102,  107,  114,  119. 

Santiago,  cathedral  at,  157. 

Sapienza,  Collegio  della,  Rome,  facade  of, 

123. 
Saracenic  style,  the,  475. 
Santi  Palace,  Genoa,  136. 
Scala  Theatre,  Milan,  515.    Dimensions 

of,  525.    Plan  and  facade  of,  526. 
Scaiuozzi,  102,  109. 
Scarpagnino,  102. 


Schinkel,  402,  404-407,  540-542,  552. 

Schloas,  Berlin,  the,  388. 

Schoubrunn,  palace  at,  388. 

Scott,  General,  544. 

Scott-Russell,  559. 

Screen-work  in  French  churches,  222. 

Scutari,  mosque  of  Selim  at,  486. 

St.  Sebastian,  Mantua,  church  of,  49. 

Segovia,  cathedral  at,  149. 

Sens,  Episcopal  palace  at,  bay  of, 
219. 

Seo,  Zaragoza,  cathedral  of,  155.  Cinque- 
cento  tower  of,  156. 

Serlio,  211,  513. 

Servandoni,  193,  194. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  140. 

SheL  Ionian  Theatre,  Oxford,  294,  311 

Sienna,  Piccolomini  Palace  at,  98.  Span- 
nocchi  Palace  at,  98. 

Signorelli,  13. 

Siloo,  Diego  de,  149. 

Sistine  Chapel,  the,  Rome,  12. 

Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  549. 

Skirlaw,  Bishop,  chapel  of,  366. 

Smirke,  Sir  Robert,  339,  516. 

Smithson,  277,  278. 

Smolnoy,  near  St.  Petersburg!),  monastery 
and  church  of,  437,  440 

Soane,  Sir  John,  335,  352 

Solario,  385 

Solor,  Juan,  173. 

Somerset  House,  London,  324.  Southern 
facade,  north  portion  of,  324. 

St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  church  of, 
484. 

Sorb.mnc,  Paris,  church  of,  189. 

Sorel,  Agnes,  Orleans,  house  of,  220. 

Soubisc  Hotel,  Paris  facade  of,  241. 

Soufflot,  195. 

Spain,  Moorish  remains  in,  146.  Mediaeval 
antiquities  of,  146.  Three  epochs  of 
art  in,  147,  148.  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of,  148-161.  Secular  Archi- 
tecture of,  164-176.  Exuberance  of 
style  in,  164,  168,  169. 

Spaunocchi  Palace,  Sienna,  98. 

Spires  of  northern  Gothic  churches,  79. 

Santo  Spirito,  Florence,  plan  of  church 
of,  44.     Section  of,  45. 

Staroff,  439. 

Statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  463. 

St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  church, 
plan  and  section  of,  interior  of,  307, 
308. 

Stockholm,  palace  at,  431.  Plan  of,  431. 
View  of,  432. 

Strawberry  llill,  mansion  of,  357,  358. 

Street  Architecture,  Paris,  of,  249,  250. 

Strozzi  Palace,  Florence,  97. 

Stuart,  332. 

Stiiler,  404. 

Sueur,  Le,  253. 

Sufflot,  515,  535. 

St.  Sulpico,  Paris,  church  of,  193.  Facade 
of,  194.     Plan  of  porch  of,  194. 

Superga,  Turin,  church  of,  78. 
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Surgeons'    College,  London,  facade    of. 
349.  ^ 

Synagogue,  Jews',  Peath,  414.  View  of, 
414. 

Tanjore,  pagodas  at,  478. 

Tauride  Palace,  St.  Petersburgh,  452. 

Taylor  and  Randolph  Institute,  Oxford, 
348. 

Taylor,  Robert,  329. 

Te\  palazzo  del,  Mantua,  138,  139. 

Telford  and  Stephenson,  548. 

Teraanza,  102. 

Temple  Newsara,  279. 

Tessin,  Nicodemus  de,  431,  433. 

Theatres,  of  modern  times,  importance 
and  prevalence  of,  513.  Italy,  Spaiu, 
Franco,  and  England,  earliest  of,  514. 
Modern,  contraction  of, 516-524.  Clas- 
sification of,  524.  Lyric,  principal  di- 
mensions of,  Ac,  525-532.  Dramatic, 
principal  dimensions,  &c,  532-542. 
Music-halls,  542-545. 

Theseus,  Temple  of;  Vienna,  412. 

Thomond,  455. 

Thornton,  Dr.  W„  500. 

Tiene  Palace,  Vicenza,  facade  of,  127. 

Tite,  Sir  W.,  340. 

Titz,  540. 

Tokoloff,  456. 

Toledo,  Alcazar  at,  170,  171. 

Tombs,  Dutch,  at  Surat,  469. 

Tophana,  mosque  at.  486. 

Tordinoni  Theatre,  Rome,  horseshoe  form 
first  introduced  in,  515. 

Travellers'  Club,  London,  350. 

Treasury  Buildings,  London,  north  front 
of,  320. 

Tressini,  437. 

Trevisano  Palace,  Venice,  104. 

Trianon,  the  great  Paris  hotel  of,  243. 

at  Versailles,  242. 

La  Trinite,  Pari*,  202. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Neville's 
Court  of,  275.  Court  of  library,  view 
of,  312. 

Trophies  and  Tombs  in  France,  259-265. 

Tuileries,  the  Paris,  commencement  of, 
223.  Central  pavilion  of,  De  Lorme's 
design,  224.  Flore  pavilion,  226,  252. 
Arch  of,  261. 

Turin,  Super^a  near,  78.    Architectural 
buildings,  deficiency  in,  142.     Opera-  , 
house,  the  dimensions  of,  525. 

Turkey,  history  of  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture, commencement  in,  484.  Sara- 
cenic style  in,  484.  Mosques  of,  486- 
489.     Palaces  of,  489-492. 

Universities  of  Liege  and  Ghent,  425. 
Utah,  proposed  Mormon  temples  at  511, 
512. 

i 
Valdeviro,  151.  I 

Valladolid,  cathedral  at,  plan  of,"  153. 
Materials,  Ac,  of,  154. 


Valmarina  Palace,  Vicenza,  30. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  314-319. 

Vandramini  Palace,  Venice,  105. 

Vanvitelli,  142. 

Varonikin,  441. 

Vasili  Blanskenoy  at  Moscow,  461. 

Vatican,  Rome,  Belvedere  Court  of,  114. 
Loggie  Court  of,  114,  115. 

Venice,  Grimani  Palace  at,  29.  Santa 
Maria  delle  Salute  at,  75,  76,  110. 
San  Simone  Minore  at,  75.  San  Zac- 
caria  at,  80.  San  Francesco  della 
Vigna  at,  82.  San  Giorgio  Maggiore 
at,  82,  86.  Sta.  Maria  Zobenico  at, 
84,  110.  Secular  Architecture  of,  101- 
112.  Gothic  style  in,  102.  Iuternal 
court  and  north-east  angle  of  Ducal 
Palace  at,  102, 103.  Trevisano  at,  104. 
Vandramiui  Palace  at,  105.  Procu- 
ratie  Vecchie  at,  104.  Cornaro  at,  104, 
107.  Caraerlinghi  at,  106.  Grimani 
at,  106.    Library  of  St.  Mark  at,  107- 

109.  De  la  Carita  Convent  at,  109. 
Prison  at,  110.  Zecca  Palace  at,  110. 
Pesaro  Palace  at,  111,  112.  Pisano 
Palace  at,  110.    Rezzonico  Palace  at, 

110.  Domestic  Architecture  of,  112. 
Theatre  at,  513.  Fenice  Theatre,  di- 
mensions of,  at,  525.  Castello  del 
Lido  at,  560. 

Verona,  fragment  from  the  Pelegrini 
Chapel  at,  18.  Fortifications  and  gate- 
ways at,  560. 
Versailles  Palace,  the,  as  it  now  exists, 
plan  of,  232.  Section  of  great  gallery, 
&c,  233.  Dimensions,  external  and 
internal  arrangement  of,  234,  235. 
Trianon  at,  242.  Theatre,  the.  plan 
and  section  of,  536.  Dimensions  of 
theatre  at,  532. 

Vicenza,  Valmarina  Palace  at,  30.  Archi- 
tecture of,  126.  Tiene  Palace  at,  127. 
Chiericate  Palace  at,  128.  Barburano 
Palace  at,  129.  Villa  del  Capro,  near, 
129,  130.  Basiliea  at,  131.  Theatre 
at,  513.    Theatro  Olympico  at,  513. 

Victoria  Theatre,  Berlin,  double  auditory 
and  plan  of,  540.  View  of  summer 
auditory,  541. 

Vienna,  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  church  at, 
383.  The  Burg  at,  379.  Schonbrunn 
Palace  at,  388.  Votif  Kirche  at,  412, 
413.  Temple  of  Theseus  at,  412.  Im- 
perial arsenal  at*  413.  Armoury  at, 
413.  Opera-houbft  at,  dimensions  of, 
Ac,  525,  532. 

Vigna,  San  Francesco  della,  Venice, 
church  of,  82. 

Vignola,  Giacomo  Barozzi  da,  120,  121, 
123,211,268. 

Villaneuva,  Juan  de,  173. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  chuich  of,  at  Paris. 
202. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  145. 

Visconti,  M.,  250. 

Volckner,  452. 

Volkoff,  452. 
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Votif  Kirche,  Vienna,  plan  of,  418. 
Vriendt,  Cornelius  de,  421. 


Walhalla,  Munich,  395.     Plan  of,  396. 
Walpole,  Horace,  857.  358. 
Wanstead  House,  front  elevation  of,  319. 
Warwick,  tower  of  church  at,  3l0. 
Washington,  the    Capitol   at,  500-506. 

Plan  of    the    original    Gnpitol,   501; 

view  of  ditto,  with   proposed   wings. 

502.      Half  section   of  Capitol,   503. 

View  of  Capitol,  as  it   now  is,  506. 

Smithsonian  Institute  at,  500.     Tower 

of  ditto,  507.     Treasury  buildings  at, 

507,  508. 
Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  548. 
Werder  Kireho,  Berlin,  402. 
Wrstwood  House,  280. 
Whitehall,  plan  of  Inigo  Jones's  design 

for  paluce  at,  285.     Diagrams  of  ditto, 

286.     Banqueting-houso,  288. 
Wilkins,  337,  301. 
Wilton  House,  facade  of,  291. 
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